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PREFACE 


THE  object  of  this  work  is  to  present  as  complete  an  account  as 
possible  of  the  life  of  the  people  in  the  Gupta  Age.  By  the 
Guptas  I  mean  not  only  the  Imperial  Guptas  but  also  the 
Later  Guptas  who  ruled  consecutively  from  circa  A.  1).  300  until 
about  A.  D.  750.  Since  this  age  was  essentially  an  age  of  political 
activity,  I  have  tried  to  depict  the  political  conditions  of  the  period, 
adding  to  them  the  details  about  their  common  life,  conditions  at  the 
court,  administration,  land  and  labour  questions,  corporate  organiza¬ 
tion,  lino  arts,  religion  and  religious  institutions. 

My  primary  sources  have  been  contemporary  inscriptions,  coins, 
chronicles,  literary  works  and  accounts  of  travellers.  Under  the  first 
category  I  have  cited  the  evidence  from  the  records  not  only  of  the 
Guptas  but  also  of  their  feudatories  arid  contemporaries  like  the 
Parivrhjaka  Mahuruja.%  the  Vakatakas.  the  Maukharis,  the  Puspabhutis 
and  others.  Numismatic  evidence  has  been  taken  into  account  main¬ 
ly  with  a  view  either  to  confirm  or  reject  the  evidence  supplied  by 
other  soureoa.  Of  particular  importance  among  the  chronicles  are 
the  Muslim  account  called  the  Mujmalu-T-Tamrtkh,  the  Jaina 
Priikrfca  works  and  the  .Buddhist  narratives  like  the  Afahjusri'niular 
kalpa.  Tho  literary  sources  cont.ro  round  the  works  of  Kalidasa, 
Ban  a,  Barulin,  Haribhadra  Suri  I,  and  plays  like  the  Devicahdra - 
<j npl mn  and  tho  KauinuillmulioLmra.  The  foreign  travellers  who  visited 
India  during  this  rieriod  were  mostly  Chinese  pilgrims  like  Fa  Hien 
and  Yuan  Chwang  —  the  former  having  been  the  contemporary  of 
Caiulra  Gupta  II, V and  the  latter  of  Harsavardhana  of  Kanauj. 
I-Tsing’s  visit  to  tho  Nalanda  monastery  a  little  lator  has  yielded  to 
us  much  fruit.  Tho  accounts  of  those  Chinese  travellers  are  valuable, 
although  they  aro  from  tho  Buddhist  view-point,  in  as  much  as  they 
corroborate  tho  evidence  socurod  from  indigenous  literature  or  from 
epigraphs.  In  a  way  these  Chinese  sojourners  were  to  the  Hindu 
courts  of  the  Gupta  period  what  the  Jesuit  padres  were  to  the 
Mughal  court,  except  with  this  difference  that,  being  accounts  of 
devout  followers  of  Buddhism  which  was  then  prevalent  in  the 
country,  their  narratives  have  a  distinctly  greater  historical  value. 

I  must  admit  her©  that  in  selecting  certain  literary  sources,  I  am 
aware  of  the  controversial  path  I  am  treading.  Thus,  for  instance, 
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in  allotting  Kalidasa  to  the  first  quarter  of  the  lifih  century  A.  D., 
I  am  afraid  I  cannot  be  incorrect,  for  if  is  not,  only  Urn  considered 
opinion  of  some  scholars,  but  is  also  the  conclusion  I  have  arrived 
at  on  the  strength  of  the  evidence  from  his  works.  Kalidasa  was  to 
the  G-upta  Age  what  Shakespeare  was  to  the  times  of  lOli/aiLolh-Hho 
most  prominent  literary  figure  of  the  period.  As  regards  other 
writers  like  Bana  or  Dandin,  I  presume  they  do  not  afford  very 
great  scope  for  controversy.  In  order,  however,  to  view  the  life  of 
the  period  in  its  proper  perspective,  1,  have  cited  evidence  either  from 
the  ArthaSdstra  of  Kautalya  or  from  the  inscriptions  of  the  Kusanas 
and  the  Scythians, 

In  this  connection  I  would  draw  the  reader's  alien  lion  parti¬ 
cularly  to  a  hitherto  much  noglo clod  source,  vi'/.,  the  frescoes 
which  are  found  in  caves  nos  XVG-X.V11.  at  Ajanta.  These  artistic. 
relics  of  the  Vakataka  period  may  bo  definitely  assigned  to  tlio  sixth 
century  A.  D.  They  may  therefore  he  considered  posterior  fo 
Kalidasa  but  anterior  to  Bana.  The  la  to  Mr.  H.  I).  BanerjiT  remark 
that  these  two  caves  were  “  certainly  not  earlier  than  600  A.  1).  ” 
may  be  borne  in  mind  here.  If  once  my  attempt  to  study  the 
evidence  of  the  frescoes  along  with  that  which  is  supplied  by  Kalidasa 
and  Bana.  Here,  as  in  regard  to  other  sources,  1  have  confirmed, 
corroborated  and  continued  the  evidence  from  one  source  wit h  that 
secured  from  others,  laying  special  stress  on  the  testimony  of  epi¬ 
graphs,  which,  to  my  mind,  are  of  primary  importance  in  a  study 
like  the  one  I  have  undertaken. 

A  word  of  caution  may  be  mentioned  hero.  I  have  dared  in 
several  cases  to  disagree  with  some  ol  tho  views  of  many  co-workers 
in  th©  field,  This  is  but  inevitable  in  a  work  of  research  like  this, 
but  I  may  honestly  maintain  with  Sliakospea.ro  that  “  no  maliro 
infects  one  comma  in  the  course  1  hold  A  1  confess  again  that 
some  of  my  conclusions  are  only  tentative,  for  Umro  cm  never  bo 
any  such  thing  like  finality  in  research,  if  it  is  really  t.<>  arid  to 
knowledge,  I  am  constrained  to  say  this,  because  unfortunately  of 
late,  certain  writers,  on  finding  that  their  views  were  either  criti¬ 
cised  .or  controverted, .  have  taken  them  as  personal  affronts  and 
launched  tirades  against  those  who  had  iho  temerity  to  disagree 
with  them. 

In  view  of  the  extraordinary  exigencies  of  tho  present  times  and 
owing  to  certain  other  considerations,  I  have  much,  against  my  will 

omitted  certain  aspects  of  Gupta  life  and  culture ;  but  if  my  readers 
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find  that  a  full  and  complete  am, uni  of  tho  activities  of  the  Gupta 
poopl('  has  f x 'on  presented  |o  them  in  the  following  pages,  I  shall 
loo!  t h.il  1  h«  primary  object  nl  writing  this  work  has  been  achieved. 

In  conclusion  1  must  thunk  the  following  who  have  assisted  me 
in  (he  writing  and  the  pnhlienl ion  of  this  treatise: 

'•  Uan  Halmdur  K.  N.  Dikshit,  m.a.,  p.  r.a.K.  Director-Gene¬ 
ra!  of  Archaeological  Survey  in  India,  anil  Dr  N.  P.  Ohakravarli, 
M.A.,  I  It. n.  (Da nl ab),  Doputy  Director-!  tenoral  ol  Archaeological 
Survey  in  Indin,  New  Delhi,  tor  permitting  in o  to  publish  pholograplis 
nos.  1,7,  H; 

l.  (rtilam  \  .T/dani  hsg.,  M.  a.,  o.  ll.  Pi.,  Director,  Archaeological 
Depart  meat,  liis  hxaltcd  1  Ugliness  the  Nizam’s  Dominions,  Hyderabad, 
Daccan,  for  allowing  mo  U>  publish  photographs  nos.  II  and  6; 

Mr  11,  D.  Hrivut.su va,  M.A.,  Superintendent,  Archaeological 
Survey,  Con tral  Dirch',  Patna,  lor  permitting  me  |o  publish  photograph 
no.  8  ; 

-I.  Tim  University  of  Bombay  for  giving  mo  a  grant-in-aid 
tow, arils  the  cost,  of  the  publication  of  this  work; 

ft.  I  lev.  Dr  Stisai  Regis,  Superin  tendent,  St.  Joseph’s  Industrial 
School  Dress,  Trichinopoly,  for  the  neat  printing  and  the  general 
gel-up  of  tho  hook  ; 

fi.  M/s  V.  1).  Wagl e  and  (»-,  S.  Borkar  of  Tho  Whglo  Process 
Studio,  Bombay,  for  the  elegant;  printing  of  the  illustration-blocks 
and  the  map; 

7.  Dr  11.  A..  Saletore,  M.A.,  i’li.D.  (London),  D.  I'hil.  ((Hessen), 
H.IC.S.,  Lecturer  in  History  and  Political  ICeonomy,  Gujarat  College, 
Ahmodabad  ;  and  Mr.  (I.  N.  Saletore,  M.A.,  University  Eesearch 
Student,  imperial  Records  Dopartmont,  Government  of  India,  New 
Delhi, — my  elder  and  younger  brothers  respectively,  for  going 
through  tho  manuscript  and  offering  me  their  criticism  ; 

H.  My  wife  and  my  brothers-in-law,  Mr  &  S.  Kodical,  B.Sc.,  and 
Mr  O.  S.  ITattiangadi,  B.Sc.,  for  assisting  me  in  the  preparation  of 
tho  index. 

Dipilvult, 

7—;/—/  A  A 

“  Vasudkva  Bill.1  van  *% 

2f  Laburnum  Road, 

BOMBAY.  7 . 
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CHAPTER  I 


The  Age  of  the  Guptas 

I.  Political  condition  on  the  collapse  of  the 

A 

Satavahana  Empire. 

Oil  the  collapse  of  the  {Satavahana  empire  in  the  first  half  of  the 
third  century  after  Christ1,  there  sprang  into  existence  in  northern 
India  three  important  powers,  the  Vakataka  s,  the  Maukharis  and  the 
Guptas,  while  in  the  south  the  Gaxigas,  the  Pal, lavas  and  the  Kadam- 
bas  slowly  assumed  political  prominence. 

Of  these  powers  the  Vakatakas  appear  to  have  established  a 
mighty  monarchy  under  their  first  prominent  king  Vindhyasakti, 
which  was  not  probably  his  real  name  but  a  cognomen,  and  his  family 
continued  to  rule  for  nearly  a  century.  We  know  for  certain  from 
the  Ajanta  inscription  of  cave  no.  XVI  that  he  was  the  founder  of 
this  family  as  he  is  therein  called  Vakcttaka-van&a-kUuli 3 ;  but  he  does 
not  seem  to  have  issued  any  coins,  because  according  to  Puranic 
tradition  he  was  a  feudatory  of  the  Kila-Kila  kings3.  He  is  called 
a  Vakataka  probably  because  he  founded  his  dynasty  at  Vakata4, 
and,  as  his  name  suggests,  he  evidently  symbolised  the  might  of  the 
Vindhyan  regions.  But  his  son  on  becoming  more  powerful  issued f. 
as  Pravarasena  I,  coins  from  Purika  (Hosangabad) ;  and  he  seems  to 
have  abandoned  Canaka  (Ganj  Nachana)  his  father’s  capital  possibly 
for  political  reasons.  Like  his  father,  Pravarasena  I  must  have 

1  Note :  There  is  no  agreement  among  scholars  as  yet  regarding  the  precise  date 
of  The  collapse  of  the  Satavahana  power.  On  this  point  see  Bhandarkar,  Early  History 
of  the  Dekhan ,  p.  45,  who  assigned  it  to  about  AJD.  218;  Rice,  Mysore  and -Georg,  p.  24, 
placed  it  14  early  in  the  third  century”;  Par  git  er,  in  The  Parana  Text  of  the  Dynasties  of 
the  Kali  Age ,  p.  xxvii,  stated  that  it  was  “  not  later  than  A.D.  260  ” ;  Jayaswal,  History 
of  India,  p.  79,  referred  it  to  A.  D.  238-39-  Also  see  fB.O.RS,  XVI,  p.  290  for  a  discus¬ 
sion  on  this  topic. 

3  Burgess  and  Bhagwanlal  Indraji,  Inscriptions  from  the  Cave  Temples  of  Western 
India,  p»  69  (1881). 

^  Vayu,  Pt.  II,  Ch.  37,  vv.  358-60  p.  177 ;  Bhdgamta,  XII,  vv.  31-33,  p.  684 ;  Brahmanda, 
Ch.  Ill,  vv.  178-79,  P-  186. 

4  E.I.,  XV,  no.  1 13  (27),  p.  267.  Note :  Here  the  town  of  Vakata  is  stated  to  have 
been  extant  in  A.D.  150.  The  name  Vakataka  can  also  be  traced  in  the  Dekhan  to 
circa  A.D.  150.  Mr.  Ramprasad  Chanda  maintains  that  the  clan-name  Pakotaka,  which 
occurs  in  a  Prakrta  inscription  of  Amaravati  (Cf.  no.  8,  p.  263)  is  to  be  identified  with 
Vakataka.  See  E.Lt  XV,  pp.  260-61,  263.  This  identification  which  has  been  made 
merely  on  linguistic  grounds  does  not  appear  to  be  very  convincing. 
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been  a  mighty  ruler  as  he  is  called  Pravlra  and  is  recorded  to  have 
performed  four  Asvamedha  sacrifices,  assumed  the  title  of  sfimrat  or 
emperor  and  married  a  Brahmana  lady1.  His  grandson  succeeded 
him  for  we  know  that  his  son  Gautamiputra  married  a  daughter  of 
the  Bharasiva  Maharaja  Bhavanaga,  hut  he  does  not  seem  to  have 
reigned.  What  happened  to  Gautamiputra  is  not  known,  but  his  son 
ascended  the  throne  as  Rudrasena  I3. 


About  this  time,  that  is  on  the  fall  of  the  Satavahana  empire,  the 
Guptas  were  not  historically  prominent,  for  the  Vitya  and  the  Brahmanda 
Ptirdms  associate  them  only  with  Magadha.3  There  they  appear  to  have 
been  at  first  petty  officials  under  the  Satavalianas,  as  can  be  seen  from 
the  Nasik  and  Karle  cave  inscriptions  *  But  there  is  reason  to  con¬ 
clude  that  even  before  the  rise  of  the  Imperial  Guptas,  there  were 
some  Gupta  rulers  who  might  or  might  not  have  been  connected  with 
the  imperial  Gupta  family.  Probably  they  were  not  connected  with 
them,  for  if  they  had  been  their  records  would  have  preserved 
some  indications  of  such  a  contact.  These  pre-imperial  Guptas  issued 
coins  and  inscriptions  as  well.  A  Brahmi  epigraph  refers  to  a  gift 
of  MahadevI,  the  wife  of  Sri  Haridasa  “  sprung  from  tho  Gupta  race."  s 
A  Nasik  record  of  Gotamiputra  Satakarni  mentions  his  Ainuca  Sivaguta 
(Siva  Gupta)6.  Another  inscription,  probably  of  the  same  king,  at 
Karle  refers  to  two  officials:  the  Amaca  Pariguta  (Pari  Gupta?)  and 
an  official  named  Sivakhadaguta  (Siva  Skanda  Gupta  ?).?  There  are 
extant  coins  of  Rudra  Gupta  and  Jaya  Gupta a,  both  of  whom 
appear  to  have  had  no  connection  with  the  imperial  Gupta  dynasty. 


Along  with  the  Guptas  the  Maukharis  also  appear  to  have  been 
entrusted  with  some  posts  of  responsibility  and  trust,  but  by  whom 
remains  now  to  be  determined.  The  three  Maukhari  inscriptions  on 
yupas,  dated  in  the  kr/a  year  295  relate  how  a  sacrificial  post  was 
erected  by  Balavardhana  (Balasimha),  son  of  Bala,  the  glorious 
Mokhari  (Maukhari)  commander-in-chief  {sn  rnahdsendpalif .  The 


V  MThlS  1S  appar?nt  [r0m  the  name  of  his  son  Gautamiputra.  Cf.  Jayaswal  op. 
crf.p.62.  Moreover  m  the  Ajanta  inscription  (cave  no.  XVI)  he  is  called  Dvija. 

Pra^-Tc?  “d  Bhagwan‘al  Indra3i>  op.  cit.  p.69.  Regarding  the  use  of  the  word 
Raghie  '  Mshmamsa'™'  29,  P- 293,  where  this  word  is  used  with  reference  to 

2  E.I.,  IX,  no.  36,  p.  270. 

1  lT\nj'rdi' V' m’ P' 177 ;  Brah">h‘da,  Ch.  Ill,  v.  195,  p.  1 86. 
h.ln  VIII,  no.  4,  p.  72 ;  no.  9,  p. 

ptSVTTTLXII’ Pt  X’  p- 161 ;  KL’  X> Liiders’  List  no.  II,  p.  3. 

_  E  l  VIII,  no.  8,  p.  7;  Hid,  X,  Liiders-  List  no.  1125,  p.  124. 

8  fff’ V^’  no‘  7l  p- 64  ’  m>  x>  op-  cit.,  no.  1105,  P.  119. 

Allan,  Coins  of  Ancient  India,  pp.  102,  202 

2  E.I.,  XXIII.  no.  7.  r, .  w  y  ’ 
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fourth  yupa  inscription  relates  how  this  yupa  was  the  symbol  of  the 
Aptoryama  sacrifice  performed  by  the  wise  Bhanutrata,  son  of  Hastin 
of  the  Maukhari  clan.1 2 *  These  inscriptions  were  found  at  Badva  in 
the  Kotah  State,  and  it  is  therefore  possible  that  the  Maukhari  official 
Bala  held  the  post  of  Mahmenapaii  under  the  predecessors  of  the 
Kdta-Kulaja  mentioned  in  the  Allahabad  prasasti  of  Samudra  Gupta. 
These  yupa  records  have  been  ascribed  on  palaeographic  grounds  to 
the  beginning  of  the  third  century  A.D.  The  antiquity  of  the  Mauk¬ 
hari  dynasty  cannot  be  gainsaid.  The  Haraha  inscription  of  the 
Maukhari  ruler  Isanavarman  tells  us :  “  The  Mukhara  princes,  who 

have  vanquished  their  foes  and  checked  the  course  of  evil,  are  the 
descendants  of  the  hundred  sons  whom  king  Asvapati  got  from  Vai- 
vasvata  (Manu)  and  who  were  conspicuous  on  account  of  their  ex¬ 
cellences."  9  Pandit  Hirananda  Sastri  suggested  that,  if  this  Asvapati 
were  identical  with  his  namesake  the  father  of  Savitrl,  the  king  of 
Madra,8  then  the  Mukharas  (Maukh&ris)  must  have  lived,  according 
to  Varahamihira,  in  the  area  between  the  Jhelum  and  the  Ravi, 
extending  at  times  to  the  Beas.4  This  region  is  not  far  from  the 
Kotah  territory,  but  later  on  they  appear  to  have  shifted  eastwards, 
for  Bana  tells  us  that  Grahavarman  Maukhari  had  his  capital  which 
was  a  few  days’  journey  from  Sthanvlsvara,  the  metropolis  of  Harsa.5 6 
But  it  is  difficult  to  think  that  the  forefathers  of  these  Maukharis, 
living  either  in  the  east  or  west  in  northern  India,  were  attacked  by  the 
founder  of  the  Kadaihbakula,  Mayurasarma,  as  recorded  in  Ms  Candra- 
vaUi  inscription.0  It  is  more  plausible  that  like  the  Vakatakas,  the 
Maukharis  too  were  living  in  Central  India,  during  the  advent  of 
Mayuraiarma*  It  may  be  remembered  that  the  Kadambas  succeeded 
the  Satavahanas  in  the  west  of  Mysore  early  in  the  third  century,7 
while  the  Pallavas  followed  them  in  the  eastern  Dekhan  and 
penetrated  downwards  even  as  far  as  Trichinopoly,8 

Chronology  of  the  early  Vakatakas  and  the  Guptas 

We  may  now  turn  to  settle,  of  course,  tentatively  the  chronology 
of  the  early  Vakatakas  and  the  Guptas  respectively.  The  Puranas  it 


1  E.L,  XXV,  no.  35,  p.  253. 

2  Ibid,  XIV,  no.  5>  P-  H9* 

8  Ibid,  p.  m. 

4  Cf*  Varahamihira,  Brhat  Samhitft,  vv  XIV,  22,  p,  91 ;  also  see  1897,  p.  30. 

5  Bana,  Harsacarita ,  p.  13 1. 

6  MA.R*,  1929,  Pt.  V,  no.  I,  p.  50. 

7  Rice,  Mysore  and  Coorg,  pp,  23,  $2,  Also  see  E.C.,  VII,  Sic.  176,  pp.  113-15. 

8  Rice  Ibid,  p.  52. 
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may  be  stated  allot  ninety-six  years  to  the  Vakatakas, 1  and  a  coin 
of  Rudrasena  I  is  claimed  to  be  dated  in  the  year  100.3  But  the  Cham- 
mak  plates  of  Pravarasena  II  record  that  Prthvisena  “belonged  to  an 
uninterrupted  succession  of  sons  and  sons’  sons  and  whose  treasures  and 
means  of  government  had  been  accumulated  for  one  hundred  years."3 
To  determine,  therefore,  the  commencement  of  this  year  of  Vakhtaka 
sovereignty,  we  may  retrace  a  little  backwards  towards  the  reign  of 
Samudra  Gupta  whose  conquests,  it  is  generally  agreed,  must,  have 
taken  place  between  A.D.  345-50.'4  The  Rudradeva,  whom  he  defeat¬ 
ed  or  possibly  killed,  has  been  identified  with  Rudrasena  I 
the  son  of  Gautamiputra  and  grandson  of  Pravarasena.'  This 
identification  can  be  accepted,  provided  the  Puranio  epithet  of 
sisuJm  applied  to  him  is  interpreted  to  mean  that  he  was  not  after 
all  a  child  when  he  came  to  the  throne  and  was  slain  in  battle  by 
Samudra  Gupta.  As  a  prince,  according  to  Hindu  »n/s,  could  not 
assume  kingship  unless  he  was  at  least  twenty-five  years  old,'! 
it  may  be  presumed  that  Rudrasena  I  must  have  been  about  this 
age  when  he  met  his  death  at  the  hands  of  Samudra  Gupta.  There¬ 
fore,  if  one  hundred  years  are  retraced  from  this  period  err.,  A.  D. 
345-50,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  £atavahanas  must  have  collapsed 
about  the  year  A.  D.  245. 


If  this  suggestion  is  accepted  then  we  may  proceed  to  a  more 
definite  date  in  Gupta  history  or  rather  in  Gupta-Vfikataka  relations, 
t  is  known  for  certain  that  Prabhavati  Gupta,  the  daughter  of 
Candra  Gupta  II  married  Rudrasena  II,  the  son  of  Pravarasena  I 
who  is  allotted  by  the  Paninas  a  period  of  sixty  years.?  It  is  also 
agreed^  that  Candra  Gupta  II  commenced  to  reign  from  A,  D.  380 
according  to  the  Ilnd  Mathura  pillar  inscription,  which  is  his 


1  Vayu,  II,  37, ir.  359,  p.  I;;; 

tatah  Kol&ilebhyasca  Vindhyasah.it'  bhavisyati  I 
samah  sannavatim  jSatvct  prthmm  ca  samesyati  I' 

IV>  17 '  p*  21 :  tata}!  Puranjayas  tato  Ramacandras  tasmad 
Dharmmo  Dharmat  varangah  Krtamndanah  Sihmandir  Nandhaiuh  Sisuka 
Pravirauca  ete  varsa  saiam  sad  varSanica  bhavisyanti  ". 
arahmania,  op.  cit.,  v.  178: 

tesu  cchinnesu  Mena  tatah  kila-kila  nrpah  I 

'  J  vnnl,  " 

•  p- 

,  Fleet,  op.  cit,  Intr.  pp.  186-91 ;  Jayaswal,  cit  nn  at  a c 
6  Jayaswal,  Hindu  Polity,  II,  p.  52.  *  ' PP’  3*’  35‘ 

'  Vayu,  op.  cit.,  v.  365  p.  177 .  BrahmRnda,  ch.  Ill,  adh.  74,  T.  l84  p  l86 . 

Vtndhyasm  Slitascapi  Praviro  ndnta  Jytl,  186  ' 

°  ®ate  ca  sama}}  ffi&V  turim  hMcamkffica  vai. 
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earliest  inscription  discovered  so  far.1  Therefore,  to  marry  a 
daughter  of  Candra  Gupta  II,  Rudrasena  IE  must  have  been  a  young 
man  of  about  twenty-five  years  as  in  the  case  of  Rudrasena  L  If 
we  allot  a  period  of  twenty-five  years  for  each  ruler,  except  of 
course  to  Pravarasena  I,  who  must;  have  had  a  rather  lengthy  reign 
of  about  sixty  years,  then  the  following  dates  may  be  assigned  to 
the  Vakatakas  and  the  Guptas.3  According  to  this  chronology, 
therefore,  §ri  Gupta  and  Vindhyasakti,  the  progenitors  of  two  families, 
being  contemporaries  must  have  set  up  principalities  in  the  regions 
of  Magadha  and  the  present  Ajayagadh  State  and  Bundelkhand  areas. 


It  The  Early  Imperial  Guptas 

This  $rt  Gupta  was  the  founder  of  the  great  imperial  family  of 
the  Guptas,  according  to  the  Allahabad  praktsfi  of  his  great  grandson 
Samudra  Gupta,  which  states  his  relationship  precisely  thus:  Sn 
Gupta  prapautrasya  Mahamjmrl  Ghatotkaca  paidrasya  Maharaja dhiraja. 
sn  Candra  Gupta  putrasya  *  This  clear  indication  of  kinship  should 
be  accepted  in  concluding  that  there  was  only  one  Sri  Gupta  and  not 
two  as  stated  by  Alberuni  and  the  Chinese  tradition.4  Moreover 
from  this  reference  it  may  be  concluded,  first,  that  the  founder  of 
the  Gupta  family  adopted  the  title  of  Sri  the  illustrious,  secondly, 
that  his  son  Ghatotkaca  added  one  more  title  of  Maharaja  and 
thirdly,  that  his  son  styled  himself  the  king  of  kings,  MahdrajddMrdja , 
all  these  titles  indicating  the  degrees  of  power  assumed  by  the  early 
Gupta  rulers.  This  Sri  Gupta  was  not  in  ail  likelihood  a  feudatory 
of  the  Satavahanas  but  was  the  first  Gupta  king  who  assumed 
independence,  In  the  Poona  plates  of  Prabhlivati  Gupta,  he  is  styled 
as  the  Adinljai  a  title,  which  though  given  to  him  later,  is 
nevertheless  not  indicative  of  any  subordination.  It  may  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  founder  of  the  later  Gupta  dynasty  Krsna  Gupta  is 
also  called  likewise  a  raja,*  thereby  suggesting  that  he  must  have 
been  independent. 

(The  first  year  in  which  this  Sri  Gupta  assumed  the  role  of 
kingship  was  most  probably  in  A,  D.  245^ as  stated  before.  We  may 

1  E.  XXI,  no.  I,  p.  3.  . 

3  See  Appendix  A. 

s  Fleet,  op.  ciU ,  (l)  p.  8. 

4  Cf  l  Beal,  SLYU-KI,  Buddhist  Records  of  the  Western  World ,  II,  p.  151 ;  Beal,  Indian 
Travels  of  Chinese  Buddhists ,  (Hwui  Lnn),  L  A.,  X,  p.  IIO;  see  Fleet,  op.  cit.  f.  n.  3.  pp.  8-9. 

5  E.  L,  XV,  no.  4,  p.  43- 

6  Fleet,  op.  cit.,  (42)  p.  205. 
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now  consider  this  from  another  point  of  view.  If  the  year  A.  D. 
320  is  accepted  as  the  coronation  or  regnal  year  of  Candra,  (lupfa.  I, 
then  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  infer  that,  at  this  time,  he  must  have 
been  twenty-five  years  of  age  in  order  to  declare  himself  a  ruler  and 
be  crowned  a  king.  But  it  is  not  known  how  long  he  lived 
subsequent  to  his  coronation.  Suppose  we  go  back  twenty-live  years 
from  the  period  of  Candra  Gupta  I,  vis.,  A.  D.  295-320,  then  this 
may  be  the  reign  of  his  father  Ghatotkaca  who  may  likewise  be 
allotted  a  similar  number  of  years.  This  would  bring  us  to  A.  D. 
270-95  and  if  the  same  period  is  also  allotted  to  the  progenitor  of  the 
Gupta  dynasty,  §rl  Gupta,  then  we  arrive  at  A.  D.  245-70,  a  period 
which  is  precisely  the  same  which  was  determined  a  little  earlier. 

But  how  long  Candra  Gupta  I  survived  his  coronation  is  not  yet 
a  settled  point.  Although  it  has  been  surmised  that  he  must  have 
lived  for  ten  or  fifteen  years  after  his  coronation,  according  to  (ho 
chronology  adopted  in  these  pages  it  may  be  reasonably  assumed 
that  Samudra  Gupta  must  have  succeeded  his  father  ten  years  after 
the  coronation  year  of  A.  D.  320.  This  would  mean  that,  1m  lived 
for  forty-five  years  as  his  last  date  is  generally  accepted  to  be  A.  I). 
375.  This  rather  lengthy  reign  would  not  be  too  long  a  period  for 
such  a  mighty  conqueror  like  Samudra  Gupta  who  not  only  con¬ 
quered  his  neighbours  but  even  conducted  a  (ii<jvijaya  into  the 
Daksinapatha  as  well. 


The  assumption  that  Candra  Gupta  I  might  have  survived  for 
ten  years  after  his  coronation  in  A.  D.  320  is  apparently  contradicted 
by  the  two  Gaya1  and  Falanda2  copper-plate  grants  of  Samudra  Gupta, 
dated  in  the  9th  and  4th  years  respectively,  which  however  have 
been  declared  to  be  spurious.  According  to  the  Gaya  copper  plate 
it  would  mean  that  Candra  Gupta  I  had  died  by  A.  D.  328,  and  the 
Nalanda  record  would  further  shorten  his  life  by  another  four  years 
eaving  him  only  a  period  of  four  or  five  years  after  his  coronation. 
It  »  therefore  contended  that,  as  he  could  hardly  have  created  an 
empire  wrthin  such  a  short  span  of  time,  “we  axe  forced  to  use  the 
regnai  years  of  Samudra  Gupta  himself. "«  Two  considerations  present 
themselves  here:  first,  whether  Candra  Gupta  I  was  responsible  for 

he6t  H?nv  g  t0  MS  SOn  Samudra  Gupta  an  empire  «  whether 
*  t0  hlS  SUCC6SS0r  mere1^  independent  kingdom  namely  of 

1  C/.  Fleet,  C.  Z  I,  III,  (60)  pp.  254-56. 

3  £.  L,  XXV,  no.  9,  pp.  50-53. 

3  A*  Ghose,  Ibid,  p*  52, 
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Magadha;  secondly,  whether  the  years  referred  to  in  the  Gaya  and 
Nalanda  records  of  Samudra  Gupta  in  reality  refer  to  his  regnal  years. 

It  is  indeed  highly  doubtful  whether  Candra  Gupta  I  ever  left 
in  any  form  an  empire  to  his  son  for  he  could  not  really  have  created 
one  in  the  short  life  which  has  been  unanimously  allotted  to  him. 
If  he  had  in  fact  handed  over  to  his  son  an  empire,  why  then  did 
Samudra  Gupta  ever  take  the  trouble  of  uprooting  and  exterminating 
such  a  large  number  of  kings  in  the  north  and  in  the  south?  The 
campaign  of  Samudra  Gupta  is  the  strongest  argument  against  the 
acceptance  of  the  plea  that  his  father  could  have  ever  left  an  empire  at 
all.  Moreover  during  this  period,  namely  that  of  the  days  of  Candra 
Gupta  I,  there  is  reason  to  conclude  that  outside  the  kingdom 
of  Magadha  there  were  important  and  independent  rulers  like 
Candravarman  of  the  Susunia  inscription.  In  this  record,  which  has 
been  palaeographically  ascribed  to  the  4th  century  A.D.,1  we  are  told 
that  Maharaja  Candravarman  was  the  son  of  Maharaja  Simhavarman2 *. 
If  this  Candravarman  is  to  be  identified  with  the  Candravarman 
whom  Samudra  Gupta  “  violently  exterminated  then  either  he 
or  his  father  Simhavarman  must  have  been  the  contemporary  of 
Candra  Gupta  I,  which  means  that  the  area  round  Puskaraxia  (now 
Pokharan  in  the  Jodhpur  State),  was  during  his  reign  independent.4 5 

It  is  also  equally  doubtful  whether  Samudra  Gupta  founded  the 
Gupta  era  for  there  is  yet  no  sound  evidence  to  support  such  a 
claim.  It  is  now  accepted  on  all  hands  that  Candra  Gupta  I  was 
the  author  of  this  era,  and  so  long  as  this  contention  is  not  disproved 
by  any  genuine  evidence  it  cannot  be  stated  that  its  ascription  to 
Samudra  Gupta  “is  a  conjecture  which  does  not  conflict  with  any 
known  fact  V*  No  known  inscription  of  this  ruler  refers  to  any 
specified  year  of  his  reign  as  a  regnal  year,  for  both  the  Gaya  and 
Nalanda  records  allude  to  only  the  9th  and  the  4th  years  which 
need  not  necessarily  be  interpreted  to  mean  the  years  of  his  reign  so 
long  as  they  are  not  specified  as  such.  In  fact,  as  in  several  of  the 

1  E.  /.,  XIII,  no.  9,  p.  133. 

2  Ibid. 

8  Fleet,  C.  I  HI,  (I),  p.  IS- 

4  Note :  It  is  difficult  to  identify  this  Candravarman  with  the  Candra  of  the 
Meharauli  inscription.  This  Candra  has  been  identified  with  a  brother  of  Mihirakula 
(Fleet,  C.  I. 1,  Intr.  p.  12;  Basak,  LA,  XLVIII,  p.  919) ;  with  Candravarman,  (Haraprasad 
Sastri,  /.  A,  XLII,  p,  21/ ;  R.  D.  Banerji,  £.L,  XIV,  p.  367)  with  Candra  Gupta  Maurya 
(H.  C.  Seth,  J.  L  K,  XVI,  pp,  117-33  ;  also  N*  L  A,  1939,  pp.  625-33*)  But  it  has  been 
rightly  contended  that  he  is  unidentifiable  in  the  light  of  existing  evidence.  See  O.  Stein 
JY.  I.  A,  1938,  pp.  I88-9& 

5  B.L,  XXV,  no.  9,  p.  52. 
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known  inscriptions  of  the  Gupta  rulers,  this  has  been  the  practice 
and  such  a  usage  has  by  common  consent  been  interpreted  to  mean 
the  years  dating  from  the  initial  year  of  the  Gupta  era,  vi.z.r  A.  U. 
319-20.  Again  it  cannot  be  argued  that  merely  because  Samudra  Gupta 
was  the  first  Gupta  monarch  to  adopt  the  title  of  MaMrdjddkirdjat 
he  must  have  necessarily  founded  the  Gupta  era  for  the  adoption  of 
a  title  of  paramount  supremacy  need  not  be  interpreted  to  moan 
that  he  founded  the  Gupta  era  so  long  as  there  is  no  proof  to 
support  such  a  contention. 

Therefore,  from  ail  points  of  view,  so  long  as  tliero  is  no  fresh 
testimony  to  establish  the  claim  that  Samudra  Gupta,  founded  tho 
Gupta  era,  it  may  be  maintained  that  the  foundation  of  this  era 
should  unquestionably  be  still  attributed  to  his  father  Candra  Gupta 
I,  who  in  all  probability  did  not  live  longer  than  10  to  15  years 
after  A.  D.  319-20.1  This  would  mean  that  Samudra  Gupta  com¬ 
menced  his  reign  from  A.  D.  330  or  335. 


1.  The  Early  Guptas. 

j  Little  is  known  about  the  origin  of  the  early  Guptas  ' and  it  is 
admitted  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  trace  the  rise  to  power  of 
the  founder  of  the  Gupta  dynasty”.'3  There  is  no  unanimity  of 
opinion  on  the  identification  of  “  a  great  king  ”  Maharaja.  Sri  Gupta 
( Che-ii-ki-to )  who  built  a  temple  near  Mpgasikhavana  for  some 
Chinese  pilgrims,  according  to  I-Tsing  who  travelled  in  India 
between  A.  D.  671-695,  and  who  identified  him  with  Si'i  Gupta, 
the  founder  of  the  imperial  Gupta  dynasty.3  About  his  son  and 
successor,  the  Maharaja  Ghatotkaca,  as  little  is  known  as  about 
his  father.  (JEIis  son,  Maharajadluriija  Candra  Gupta  I,  by  marrying 
Mahadea  KumaradevI,  a  Licchavi  princess,  effected  a  momentous 
union  between  two  prominent  royal  families.  Froijn  the  coronation 
year  of  this  Gupta  ruler  dates  the  Gupta  era,')  the  first  year 
of  which  ran  from  February  26,  A.D.  320  to  Marcl/l£,  A.D.  321,  and 
this  is  assumed  to  be  the  first  year  of  his  reign.  Y  From  his  son 
amudra  Gupta’s  epigraphs,  however,  it  may  be'  inferred  that 
Candra  Gupta  I  s  kingdom  extended  from  the  mouth  of  the  Jumna 


!  C/u  E'  ^  n°‘  29’  P’  368 ;  Banerji>  The  A&  °fthe  Imperial  Guptas,  p.  8. 

PP.  xY  xVI.1l9l4)%"'  °f  ihC  ^  °ftheGu*1a  DVmsties  and  Sasahka,  King  of  Gauda, 
8  Beal,  L  A.,  X.  p.  iio. 

C/JXffi  xx'xi  IoII;(P;.V0t,e  3J.  Beal> 1  A-’  K,  p.  HO ;  Vincent  Smith,  Revised 
Lnrmwlogy,  I.  A.,  XXXI,  p.  252;  Early  Htstcry  of  India,  p.  244;  Allan,  op.aU.,  pp.  xv-xvi. 

Cf.  A.  S.  I  if.,  ,903-04.  p.  102;  /.  if.  A  5.,  1905,  p.  153 ;  Smith,  op.  ciu,  p.  266, 
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(Prayaga)  to  Pataliputra,1 *  and  probably  an  allusion  is  made  to  this 
domain  in  Puranic  tradition,  which  says  that  the  Guptas  were 
“  reigning  over  the  country  comprised  within  Prayaga,  Saketa  and 
Magadha”.3 *  Mr.  Pargitor  consequently  concluded  that  this  “was 
exactly  the  territory  which  was  possessed  at  his  death  by  Candra- 
gupta  I,  who  founded  the  Gupta  dynasty  in  A..  D.  319-20  and  reigned 
till  326  or  330  (or  even  till  335  perhaps)  before  it  was  extended  by 
the  conquests  of  his  son  and  successor  Samudragupta." s  It  is 
certain  that  Bengal  was  never  a  part  of  the  dominions  of  Candra 
Gupta  I,  first,  because  the  Dhanaidaha*  and  Damodarpur5 *  grants  of 
Kumara  Gupta  I  and.  the  Damodarpur  grant  of  Budha  Gupta  cannot 
prove  such  a  claim  ;  secondly,  both  the  Allahabad  prasasli s  and  the 
Eran  inscription7  maintain  a  strict  silence  regarding  his  campaign 
in  the  Punjab,  Afghanistan  and  the  Dekhan. 

Moreover,  it  is  generally  agreed  that,  though  Candra  Gupta  I 
might  have  been  the  real  founder  of  the  kingdom  of  Magadha  and 
freed  it  from  the  Scythian  yoke,  he  had  a  short  reign  of  ten  to 
fifteen  years,  that  the  initial  year  of  his  accession  or  coronation  was 
A.  D.  319-20,  and  that  his  son  and  successor  Samudra  Gupta  had  a 
long  reign  of  at  least  fifty  years,8 * 

If  the  Gupta  era  simply  grew  out  of  the  practice  of  dating  in 
regnal  years,  and  if  Candra  Gupta  I  assumed  the  title  of  Makar 
rajadhiruja  after  some  expansion  of  his  ancestral  dominions,  then 
Fleet’s  date  of  A.  D.  335  for  his  death  may  be  accepted.” 

Candra  Gupta  I  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  the  famous  Samudra 
Gupta,  whose  conquests  are  enumerated  in  his  unique  Allahabad 
pra&usfi.  It  has  been  suggested,  though  it  cannot  yet  be  convincingly 
proved,  that  he  had  another  name,  Kaoa.10  (Selected  by  his  father  as 
the  heir  apparent,  Samudra  Gupta  commenced  his  career  of  conquest 

1  Fleet,  op.  cit.,  Intr.,  p.  127* 

a  Fargiter,  op.  cit.,  p.  xii,  Cf.  Wilford,  As  Mess,  IX,  pp.  32-115,  Vfiyu,  ii,  Ch*  37, 
v.  377,  p.  177 ;  Brahmanda ,  iii.  Ch.  74>  v.  125,  p.  186  ;  Bhagavata,  iii,  i,  v.  37,  p.  684. 
Visrn,  IV,  v.  18,  p.  21 : 

Atm  Gang  am  Pray  again  ca  Saketam  Magadhamstathd  ( 
etan  janapa  'dan  sarvan  bhaksyante  Gujptavathsajah-t  ' 

3  Fargiter,  op.  ciU,  p.  xii. 

*  J.  A.  S-  B.,  New  Series,  V,  pp,  460-61  pi  xx. 

*  E.  I,  XV,  no.  7,  PP- 131-44* 

'  '  «  Fleet,  C.IL,  HI,  00  p.  6..  7  Ibid.,  (2)  p.  20.  .  .  ...  \ 

K  C/,  Smith,  Early  History  of  India,  pp*  29 7  (4th  ed.) ;  Batierji,  E.  L  XIV, 
■■  no.  29,  p.  368,  ' 

5  Fleet,  op.  cit*,  p.  38,  f.  a  no.  5  ;  Allan,  op.  cit.,  p.  xx.,  ^  ,\v, 

•  10  Smith,  The  Catalogue  of  the  Indian  Museum,  I,  p.  96.  The  epithet  Sarva-Rajdcchetta 

found  on  Kaca’s  coins,  says  Raychaudhuri,  shows  that  in  all  probability  he  is  identical 

with  Samudra  Gupta.  P.  H.  A .  (4th  ed.)  p.  447.  More  substantial  evidence  is  required 

before  we  can  accept  such  an  identification. 
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by  subduing  several  little  principalities  in  northern  India..  So  he 
violently  uprooted  Rudradeva,  Matila,  Nagadatta,  Garni ra.va.nnan, 
Ganapatinaga,  Ragasena,  Acyuta-nandi,  Ihilavarmnn  and  several  other 
rulers  op  Aryavarta.  Among  these  rulers  Matila  is  known  from 
a  clay  seal  found  in  Bulandsliahr1,  ■while  Candravanuan,  identified 
with  his  namesake  in  the  Susnnia  rock  inscription  of  Candravarniaii,-' 
has  been  determined  as  the  yplerof  Puskaraiiu,  which  is  the  modern 
Poldiaran  'S taler  ( <a.papatii)fi,g;i.  who  issued  coins 

from  Najapura,  the  modem  Rarwar  in  ifio'  CdValior  Htato,  was 
evidently  a  Raga  ruler.4  The  identification  of  Na.ga.Hona.  with  his 
namesake  mentioned  in  Banas  Hursacarita,  as  a  representative  of  the 
house. .of  Padmavati,0  has  been  rightly  questioned  for  lack  of  fresh 
materials  to  support  such  a  contention/’  Aeyula-natuli  was  a, Iso 
most  probably  a  Raga  king,  for  history  knows  of  a.  prince  called 
Siva-nandi  who  was  a  Naga7,  and  it  is  believed  that  ho  issued 
the  little  copper  coin  found  at  Ahicchatra,  with  the  word  “  An/,,  ”» 
The  un-named  Kota -kuliija  must  have  been  a  ruler  of  the  place' now 
known  as  Kotah,  which  is  very  near  to  the  oast  of  Mathura  Certain 
coins  bearing  the  word  Kota  have  been  found/  Balavarnmn  has  boon 
suggested  to  have  been  the  king  of  AssalnTmaribgT dm  same  name  and 
ninth  m  ascent _  from  Bhaskaravarman,  the  contemporary  of  Ilarsa- 
vardhana  and  Yuan  Chwang  and  the  grandson  of  Pusyavarman  l  o 
founder  of  the  .dynasty/"  Therefore,  Acyuta  ruled  in  tho  Hardly 
district,  Mati|ani^riie^Buland^hahr  district,  Ganapatipaga  in  Rarvvar 
m  the  Gwalior  £tate,  the  Kbtakmg  in  noith-eastorniia.jputana'1  and 
Candravarman  at  Pokharan^  the  Jodhpur  State,  ffhese  rulorl 

rsitdIaCt»Tth"e,1,m  “d  cenlral  W‘“  “ 

1  I.  A.,  XVIII,  p.  289. 

2  E.  I.,  XIII,  no.  9,  p.  133. 

TtT*  idrmcfon inSectbn  11  «** 

l  Bana,  Harsacarita,  p.  I92.  PP‘  m'79  ’  a,so  See  L  H.  Q,  I,  Pt.  2,  p.  25S. 

‘  C/lDubreui1,  Ancient  HiJoryfj  // !/'!, Aff°  o/'t,te  Guptas,  p.  13. 

r.  Allan>  GuPta  Coins,  p.  XXII.  Note :  Owin’ J  j- 

Uparkot  and  Sarvania  coinsof  Svami  Rudriw  ^lscovei7  of  Uvo  boards,  i.c., 
in  274  S.  E.,  i.e.,  the  4th  year  from  his  first  v  *  whoae  ooinage  closed  abruptly 
it  haS  been  ingenious* "surmised  tan  y,U 

Ksatrapa  kingdom.  As  a  result  of  this  ini  -  T*  “  A’  D’  351  invaded  the 
collapsed.  See  Pandit  Jayachandra  viyalSST' "  *Udr“  111  *«im  to  have 
Re-examned,  J.  G.  R.  S.,  II,  no.  2,  pp.  roq  Tr  R.  r  °f  the  ^Zstran  R satrap 

this  invasion,  if  he  made  it  at  all.  fs  stUl  In  ,,0.17  7  PreC1Sel-y  Sanll,dra  Gupto  made 

9  Rapson,  U.A.S.,  l8^  p.  *  “ StlU  an  “Settled  point. 

1”  Sanerji,  op.  tit.,  p,  13. 

Smith,  Cat.  Ini.  Mus.,  I,  pp.  jgr  ,00  o0  »  „  .  _ 

P  5’  m*9-J.£.A&,  1897,  PP.  420,  862. 
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x  Tlien  he  subjugated  all  the  kings  of  the  forest  countries,  an  area 
roughly-  corresponding  to  Central  India,  but  which  exactly  were  the 
Atavika  kingdoms  has  been  a  matter  of  speculation  among  scholars. 
They  must  have  included  the  kingdom  of  Atavaka  (Ghazipur)  as  well 
as  the  eighteen  forest  kingdoms  connected  with  Dabhala  (Jubhufpore),1 
while  we  come  across  other  Atavika  states  like  Kotatavr,  Sahalatavi,8 
and  Vatatavi4  The  frontier  kings  of  Samatata  (south-eastern  Bengal) 
Davaka  (.Dacca  or  Tagaimg  in  upper  Buraia  ?)%  Kamarfipa  (lower 
Assam),  Nepala  (Nepal),  Kartripura  (the  If  aitgra  Valley),  paid  his 
taxes,  obeyed  his  orders  and  performed  obeisance  to  him.  As  these 
provinces  roughly  indicate  the  extent  of  Samudra  G-upta’s  dominions,' 
it  has  been  presumed  that  the  northern  part  of  the  Gangetie  delta 
might  have  been  included  in  his  empire.0 

A  similar  submission  was  made  by  several  tribes  whose  names 
are  given  but  whose  homes  are  not  specified.  The  Malavas  referred  to 
in  this  inscription  of  Samudra  Gupta,  who  were  definitely  the  Mai loi  of 
the  Greeks7,  have  left  their  name  in  Malwa.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  this  record  connects  the  Arjunayanaa  with  the  Yaudheyas,  but 
whether  they  were  in  any  way  related  to  Arjuna  and  Yaudheya,  one 
of  the  sons  of  YudMsthira,  as  Dr.  B.  0.  Law  lias  suggested,8  is  a 
question  which  cannot  be  decided  with  certainty  at  present.  But 
that  there  was  intimacy  between  these  two  tribes  appears  obvious 
from  the  fact  that  Varahamihira  mentions  them  together  and  locates 
them  in  the  northern  division  of  India.9  The  Prarjunas,  probably  the 
Prarjunakas  of  Kautalya,  have  been  located  in  the  Narsimhpur  district  of 
the  Central  Provinces  ;10  but  it  is  possible  that  they  might  have  inhabited 
the  locality  now  known  as  Narasimhgadh,11  in  Central  India  especially 

1  Fleet,  op.  at.,  p.  114;  E.  /.,  VIII,  pp.  284-87. 

2  Sandhyakara  Nandi,  Rdnuicarita  (commentary),  P-  36- 

8  E.  lf  VII,  no.  16,  p.  126. 

4  E.  I.,  X,  Liiders’  List,  no.  JI95,  p.  138. 

5  K.  L,  Barua  identifies  Davaka  with  the  Kopili  valley.  See  his  Early  History  of 
Kamarupci,  p.  42  f.  n. 

Banerji,  The  Age  of  the  Imperial  Guptas,  p.  26. 

7  McCrindle,  The  Invasion  of  India  bv  Alexander  Ike  Great,  pp.  139-40,  31'L  (1893) 

8  Cj\  N.LA.,1, 1938,  p.  460. 

9  Varahamiliira,  Brkat  Samhitu,  Ch.  XIV,  v.  25,  p.  61. 

10  Smith,  Cat.,  Ind.  Mus.  I,  p.  160. 

u  'LH.Q.,  I,  p.  258.  Note ;  Fleet  attempted  to  identify  the  Arjunayanas  with 
the  early  Kalacuriyas :  <£As  in  their  later  records,  the  Kalacuriyas  of  Central 
India  represent  themselves  as  descendants  from  Sahasra-Arjuna  or  Sahasrabahu-Arjuna 
(Of.  E.  L9II}  p.  14,  L  A.,  XII,  p.  253)  there  is  possibly  an  early  reference  to  them,  as  the 
Arjunayanas  in  the  list  of  frontier  kings  who,  according  to  the  Allahabad  pillar 
inscription,  did  obeisance  .  to  .Samudra  'Gupta/'  Fleet,  Dynasties  of  the  Kanarese 
Districts,  p.  293.  The  Arjunayanas  issued  coins:  see  Princep,  Essays,  11,  p.  223,  pi. 
XLIV,  no.  22.  Dr.  Kielhorn  has  proved  that  the  epoch  or  year  O  of  the  Kalacurl  or 
Cedi  era  was  A.  D.  248-49.  I.  A.f  XVII,  p.  215.  These  Klalacuris  or  Katacuris  occupied 
Dahala  or  the  Cedi  country  in  Central  India.  One  of  their  kings  Sarikaragana  occupied 
Vidisa  in  A.  D.  595-  See  Infra, 
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because  the  other  tribes  like  Sanakanikas,  Kakas,  and  Kharaparikas 
seem  to  have  dwelt  more  or  less  in  Central  India.  The  Ynudheyaa, 
as  the  Bijayagadh  inscription  points  out,  must  have  occupied  t-he  hill 
fort  of  Bijayagadh  which  lies  about  two  miles  to  the  south-wost  of 
Byana  in  the  Bharatpur  State  of  RajputamT.1  The  Madnikas,  probably 
the  Madras  of  the  Vedas  and  the  Epics,  seem  to  have  had  their 
capital  at  Sakala  (Sialkot)  in  the  Punjab.3  The  Abhira.s  d  wol  i,  in 
the  tract  in  western  Rajputana  near  the  Vinasana  in  the  region  of 
Aheria  mentioned  in  the  Periphis ,s  Dr.  D.  R  Bhandarkar  1ms 
identified  the  Kharaparikas  with  the  tribe  of  Kharpara  mention od  in 
the  Batihagarh  inscription  of  the  Damoh  district  in  l, ho  Contra,! 
Provinces.4  The  Sanakanikas  must  have  lived  in  Bhilsfi,  the  ancient 
Tidisa,  now  in  the  Gwalior  Stated  The  Kakas  must  have  occupied 
the  town  of  Kakapur  near  Bithur  and  Kakanada  near  the  modern 
Sahci.6  Their  location  is  hinted  at  in  the  MahdJih  drain  as  having 
been  in  or  about  this  area,7  From  this  account;  of  the  wild  tribes 
of  this  period  it  appears  that  Samudra  Gupta  had  in  all  1'ikolihood 
received  the  submission  of  all  these  tribes  who  must  have  dwelt, 
in  the  Central  Provinces  and  Rajputana. 


Then  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  Daksiiyapatha*  As  ha  swept; 
along,  before  him  bowed  Mahendra  of  Kosala  (in  Bilaspur,  Raipur 
and.  Sambhalpur  districts  of  the  Central  Provinces)  K  with  his 
capital  at  Sirpur  (Sripura)d  Vyagbraraja  of  Mahakfmlura  or  (;ho 
great  forest  in  Eastern  Gondwana9  and  Maniarfija  of  Kan  raj  a,10 
Mahendra  of  Pisthapura  (the  modem  Pitapuram  in  the  CddfivarT 
district),11  Damana  of  Eranclapalla  (Erandapalli  a  town  probably  near 


pmti 


’  Fleet,  op.  cit,  (58)  p.  252;  Smith,  Cat.  Ind.  Mm.  I,  pp,  182-83  ;  J.R.A.S..  1807,  p.  30. 

6y.  Cambridge  History  of  India ,  I,  pp.  121,  274. 

.  McCr indie,  Periplns,  p.  113 ;  Cf,  Mahabharala,  IX,  371,3/:  Sudrtthfdritn 
dvesTid  yatra  nasfa  Sarasvati 

*  Bhandarkar,  I,  p.  258 ;  E.  /.,  XII,  p.  46. 
a  Fleet,  op.  cit.,  (3),  p.  25. 
fi  J.U.A.S.,  1897,  pp.  892, 899. 

;  f«T'  Y1-  9-  64  10 :  Risika  Vidarbhah  Kakas  TanganUh  paratangmM, 
f  ■A'lso  a  llttle  of  Ganjam  Cf.  E.  L,  VI,  no.  2,  p.  14.  (Kolala). 

:  C>  f  yni'.(8l)/  p-  293 :  SirpHr  is  about  40  miles  east  by  north  from  Raipur, 

i  r  Dl*  I^aych^lldllllri  thinks  that  Mahakantara  is  apparently  a  wild  tract  of  Central 

68,1  ■!»«-*  Aw  Of  0..*. 

According  to  Dr.  Barnett,  Kaurala  is  to  be  identified  with  Konida  Of  this  n  'imp 
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Chicakole1  in  the  Gan  jam  district),  Svamidatta  of  Giri-Kottura, 
(Kothoor  in.  the  Ganjam  district),  Visnugopa  of  KancI  (Conjeevaram 
in  the  Chingleput  district),  Nilaraja  of  Avaimikta,2  Hastivarman  of 
Veiigi  (Vegi-Pedda  Vegi,  seven  miles  north  of  El  lore,  Krishna 
district),  Ugrasena  of  Palakka  (Palakkada  in  the  Nellore  district,  a 
seat  of  vice-royalty  under  the  Pal  lavas),5*  Kubera.  of  Devarastra 
(Yellamanchili  tract  in  the  Vizagapatam  district)  Dhananjaya  of 
Kusthalapura  (according  to  Barnett,  probably  Kuttalura,  near  Polur 
in  Worth  Arcot.4)  / 

Finally  Samudra  Gupta  received  the  submission  of  the  island 
dwellers,  the  Dai vaputras,  Sahis,  Sahanusahis,  Sakas,  Murundas  and, 
the  people  of  Simhala.  It  is  not  'possible  to  identify  these  people, 
but  from  the  influence  of  the  Sakas  on  his  coinage,  it  may  be  said 
that  Samudra  Gupta  possibly  penetrated  far  into  their  territory  in  the 
north.  Ptolemy  tells  us  that  in  the  second  century  A.  D.  there  was  a 
Murunda  chief  in  the  Gangetic  valley.1'  About  A.  D.  319  MahCtdtwr 
clan&ifaka  Srldharavannan,  a  Saka  chief,  must  have  ruled  at  Sahci.6 
As  Sten  Konow  has  interpreted  Murmida,  a  Saka  word,  to  mean 
lord,  having  its  counterpart  in  Skfc.  as  svamin,  and  as  the  Saka 
chiefs  of  Surastra  and  Ujjaim  used  this  epithet,  it  has  been  suggested 
that  the  Saka  Murundas  apparently  included  the  Scythian  chiefs  of 
Surastra  and  Central  India".  This  is  possible  though  not  conolusive. 

]ayaswal,  History  of  India,  p.  136,  wherein  K 'aural a  has  been  identified  with  the  Colair 
lake.  This  identification  may  be  accepted.  K  aural  a  is  referred  to  in  the  Aihole 
inscription  of  Pulikesin  II  evidently  as  Kaunala  (Kolanu)  See  I'LL,  VI,  no.  I.  p.  II. 
This  is  the  Kolicru  lake  of  Pithapuram  (the  Pistapura  of  Samudra  Gupta)  between  the 
rivers  Godavari  and  Krsna.  This  famous  lake  is  again  referred  to  in  the  Chellur  plates 
of  the  Eastern  Calukya  Kulottunga  Coda  II,  dated  Saka  Saihvat  1056,  exactly  five 
hundred  years  after  the  date  of  Pul  ikes  in's  Aihole  inscription.  In  this  inscription  we 
are  informed  that  in  the  Vengi  mandate  is  a  great  lake  in  which  is  a  town  named 
Sarasipnri  which  is  governed  by  Katana  Nayaka  of  IColanu,  which  means  in  Telugu 
a  lake.  For  f  urther  details  on  this  lake  see  Kielhorn’s  remarks  in  L  A.t  XIV,  p.  57* 
Kielhorn  was  the  first  scholar  who  made  this  identification  which  appears  to  be 
correct,  for  in  the  Allahabad  pramsti  of  Samudra  Gupta  Mantaraja  of  Kaurala  is  the 
ruler  who  is  placed  immediately  prior  to  Mahendra  of  Pistapuram,  a  fact  which  is 
geographically  acceptable.  This  is  because  the  Kolleru  Lake  is,  as  stated  above, 
only  to  the  south  of  Pithapuram. 

1  Dubreuilf  Ancient  History  of  the  Deccan,  pp.  $9-6o«  Fleet  identified  it  with  Erandol 
in  Khandesh  :  C.  L  (I)  p.  13,  while  G.  Ramdas  identifies  it  with  YcndipalU  m 
Vizagapatam  district  or  Endipalli  in  Ellore  Taluk.  Cf  Lff.Q*,  I,  Pt.  iv,  p.  683. 

2  Raychaudhuri  suggests  Nilapalli  “an  old  seaport  near  Yaham  ”  in  the  Godavari 

"district  P.  H.  A,  p-  453*  (4th  ed.)  ..  . 

:  *  I.  II.  Q.,  I,  Pt.  2,  p.  686.  '  ■  ■■■  .  . 

■*  "B&rmtt,  Calcutta  Review t  1924*  no.  fi),  P-  253* 

.  5  2,  A*f  XIII,  p.  377. 

6  E.  /.,  XVI,  no.  16  p.  232. 

?  Raychaudhuri,  &p,.cit,,  p.  460  (4th  ed.) 
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It  cannot  be  definitely  stated  when  he  died,  but,  as  the  earliest 
date  of  his  son  Candra  Gupta  II  is  A.  D.  380-81,'  it  is  possible  that 
Samudra  Gupta  died  in  A.  D.  375,  which  is  his  last  known  dale.  H<< 
nevertheless  proved  to  be  probably,  the  greatest  ropresonlai iv<>  of  bis 
dynasty.  He  reformed  the  currency,  although  it  cannot  Lie  said  that 
he  reformed  the  administrative  system,  for,  as  will  bo  shown  prosenl  Iv 
he  simply  carried  on  in  several  respects  the  adminis!  rat  ivo  organisa¬ 
tions  of  the  Mauryas  and  the  Scythians.  It  cannot  be  ni.-uni-iiuod 
therefore,  that  “the  bureaucracy  was  totally  unlike  that  of  the 
Hauryas  ”.3  In  honour  of  his  dig-mjaya,  he  performed  the  Asruin.’itiui 
sacrifice,  as  can  be  seen  from  his  AsvuiimUm  type  of  coins.3  Dospiio 
the  epigraphic  boast  that  such  a  sacrifice  was  held  long  in  abeyance,  ii; 
is  known  that  Pusyamitra,  Vasisthiputra  Sri  Oarntainfiln  I,  Vakaiaka 
Pravarasena  I,  and  the  Pal  lava  Bivaskandavavman  all  celebrated  it 
Nevertheless,  his  reign  is  considered  to  have  been  very  Iona-  ;m,|* 
he  ruled  probably  from  circa  A.  D.  335  to  3751. 


2.  Rama  Gupta 

As  the  latest  and  the  earliest  known  dates  for  Ramudra  <iupK 
and  Candra  Gupta  the  If  are  A..D.  375  and  380-81  respectively  i(  is 
natural  to  inquire  what  possibly  could  have  transpired  durin-  |hi« 
period.  The  suggestion  that  Samudra  Gupta  must,  have  'ruled 
between  these  years  isunacceptablebecau.se  it  is  generally  a-rood 
among  scholars  that  a  ruler  called  Rama  Gupta  prooodod  (Vuidn 
Gupta  II.5  If  the  historicity  of  Rama  Gupta  is  tenable  then  if  may  he 
assumed  that  Rama  Gupta  must  have  reigned  from  A.R.  375  to  380 
qr  it  is  known  from  the  Mathura  stone  inscription  that  C-mdrt 
Gupta  II  ascended  the  throne  in  A.D.  380-81.® 

But  the  most  important  point  about  this  ruler  is  whether  ho 
known  as  Rama  or  Kaca.  The  suggestion  that  Kaca  was  •innib'o 
ajUMo rjtmi.  of  Somodra  Gupta  hus  not  bean  no™,*,,.;  " 

1  E.  I,s  XXI,  Pt.  i,  no.  r,  pp.  1-9.  p.  3.  *  '  * 

2  Banerji,  op.  tit ,  p.  25, 

VII,  CU"  P-  21  Cf<  Divekar’  AUahaUA  ^Stinnd  Asvameilhtt,  A.  B.  D.  R.  L, 

evidently  misprints.  PP'  2j  “6‘  T1‘e  years  A‘  D-  425  to  475  or  4S0  oiled  herein  are 

PP.  I34ffj‘  R  B'  R'  A'  S’’  X’  PP‘  38‘  ff :  L  A'  LO-  PP-  i8i-84  JJi.O.ffS.,  192,3,  IhiJ,  im<), 

(Kaca-SariS^'a^^Gupta^waToianTradliar' Q^'ncil °!  «**  ™ ler 
I,  PP.  234-35  ;  also  cl.  Vidyalanxar,  ibid.  XVIII  r>  10  ’  a  -  o  "fi?' '  7  r,n'art,.“  Pnlrihi, 
not  supported  by  any  epigraphic  evidence  someth,  *  **  ex>stence  «f  this  ruler  is 
See  Raychaudhuri,  P.  ff.  A.  I.,  (4th  ed  )  p  6  %holafi>  r®fus<; t0  “Wept  his  existence. 
Eastern  India,  pp.  Ill-iy.  (1934)  P-  4  5  f.  n.  1 ,  Basak,  The  Hi  story  of  North 

Fleet,  op.  ciu,  pp.  18.27:  f  n  iTntrt.  ,7  .  -  . 
op.  cit.,  XXXII-III.  7  ‘  ‘ (Intr-)  ’  Vl  A-  Smi*,  I.  A.,  XXXI,  p.  259 ;  Allan, 
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Banerji  declared  that  44  it  is  impossible  to  believe  in  spite  of  adjective 
clauses  that  Kaca  was  another  name  for  Samudra  Gupta/'  adding 
that  14  in  the  case  of  no  other  king  of  the  Gupta  dynasty,  do  we  find 
another  name  of  the  king  under  the  left  arm  of  his  figure  on  the 
obverse.”1 *  He  has  been  supported  by  D.  R.  Bliandarkar  who  says 
that  44  all  evidence  thus  points  to  Kaca  being'  regarded  as  the 
personal  name  of  a  king  distinct  from  Samudra  Gupta/’3  The 
best  proof  for  making  such  an  assertion  is  that  “  on  Gupta  gold 
coins  the  name  which  appears  on  either  side  of  the  standing  figure 
of  a  king  on  the  obverse  especially  under  his  left  arm  is  the  personal 
name  of  the  king,  who  issues  them.  This  is  how  the  names  of 
Samudra,  Oandra,  Kumara,  and  Skanda  a/re  found  on  the  obverse 
and  if  these  are  considered  the  individual  names  of  separate  Gupta 
kings,  for  the  same  reason  we  ought  to  take  Kaca  also  as  separate 
from  those  just  mentioned/’3  Once  this  is  admitted  then  it  is 
necessary  to  ascertain  the  real  name  of  this  ruler  for  as  Dr.  Bhand- 
arkar  says  Inis  name  must  have  been  Kaca  and  not  Rama.  “  It  is 
not  unreasonable”  he  suggests,  “  that  Rama  Gupta,  the  elder  brother 
of  Candragupta  II,  is  a  misreading  of  Kacagupta.  The  letters  k 
and  c  of  the  Gupta  period  are  of  such  a  type  as  are  easy  to  run 
into  r  and  m.  If  the  middle  bar  in  the  Gupta  letter  ka  drops,  it 
can  be  read  as  ra  only.  Similarly,  if  the  lower  left  hook  of  the 
Gupta  a  extends  itself  unwittingly,  as  it  does  in  cursive  writing, 
it  must  read  as  m.  In  fact,  if  any  student  of  numismatics  inspects 
coin  No,  6  on  Plate  II  of  Allan’s  Catalogue ,  he  will  find  on  the 
obverse,  the  name  Kaca  but  something  like  Kama .  And  if  the  middle 
bar  is  inadvertently  omitted  as  very  often  happens  in  manuscripts, 
Kaca  can  easily  run  into  R&maC9*  This  is  plausible  though  not 
definitely  decisive.  But  the  strongest  arguments  against  the 
acceptance  of  this  alternative  name  of  Kaca  Gupta  as  against  Rama 
Gupta  are  first,  because  in  the  Devicandr.aguptam  his  name  is  clearly 
given  as  Rama  and  not  Kaca  and  secondly  because  in  the  Mtijmalu-T 
Taiodnlch  his  name  is  stated  to  be  Rawwal,  which  is  an  obvious 
corruption  of  the  name  Rama  and  not  Kaca.  These  two  sources  of 
information  are,  it  may  be  noted,  one  the  earliest  and  the  other  the 
latest,  the  only  authorities  which  clearly  specify  from  the  Hindu 
and  the  Muslim  points  of  view  the  precise  name  of  this  Gupta  as 
.Rama  Gupta*. 

1  Banerji,  op.c /if./ p.  220,  '' 

3  Bp  R.  Bhandarkar,  Malamya  Comm .  Volume ,  p.  205. 

3  Ibid. 

*  Ibid. 
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Tliis  Rama  Gupta  must  have  succeeded  his  father  Samuel  ra 
Gupta  probably  in  A.D.  375.  There  are  some  coins  ascribed  to 
Samudra  Gupta,  which  have  been  characterised  as  ol  the  kaea  type. 
On  them  on  the  obverse  he  appears  as  a  king,  standing  !<>  the  loll, 
dressed  as  in  the  previous  types  of  his  father,  holding  a,  standard 
surmounted  by  a  wheel  (cakra)  in  his  left  hand,  and  sprinkling 
something  (incense?)  on  an  altar  with  liis  right  hand.  On  the 
reverse  there  is  the  usual  image  of  Laksmv.  The  legends  are:  A  urn 
genn  avijitw  divam  kamabfdr-  tdtammr  -jayuH  mmmtjiH-rhcM. 
The  title  Sarvarajoccheltd  was  also  adopted  by  Ms  son  Candra.  Gupta 
II.3  Unless  we  have  definite  evidence  that  Kaea  and  not  Rama 
was  the  real  name  of  Rama  Gupta,  we  cannot  ascribe  these  coins  to 
Rama  Gupta,  whose  coins  bearing  his  name  have  not  yet,  boon 
discovered.® 


What  little  is  known  about  this  ruler’s  activity  is  duo  mainly 
to  some  of  the  extracts  of  the  Devtctmlwgupiam  which  have  come 
to  light  and  the  information  from  this  play,  which  is  supposed  to 
contain  historical  tradition,  is  supported  by  later  sources,  Hindu  and 
Muslim.  According  to  this  play  he  was  an  utterly  weak  and  incapable 
prince*  and  when  his  dominions  were  invaded  by  a  powerful  Kaka 
ruler,  in  order  to  pacify  his  minister  he  agreed  to  part  with  his  wife 
Dhruvadevl.5  The  Devicandraguplam  further  relates  how  Candra.  (I  upta, 
called  Kurnara  as  he  was  not  yet  a  king,  being  brave  and  adventurous/1 
offered  to  come  to  their  rescue  by  going  to  their  enemy's  camp, 
disguised  as  Dhruvadevl  to  kill  the  Saka  ruler.  Accompanied  by  a 
few  soldiers  dressed  as  women7  he  entered  tho  Saka's  camp  and 
when  the  Saka  was  about  to  approach  him  Candra  Gupta  fell  on 
him  and  slew  him.8  This  story  could  have  been  no  mono  figment  of 
the  imagination  for  it  went  down  the  centuries.  Biina  in  the  tirst 
half  of  the  seventh  century  recorded  it  as  a  warning  thus  :  “  In  his 
enemy’s  city  (Aripura)  the  king  of  the  Sakas,  while  courting 
another’s  wife,  was  butchered  by  Candragupta  concealed  in  his 


1  Allan,  op.cit,  pp.  15, 16-17. 

2  Fleetj  c.  1. 1.,  HI,  (4),  p.  26. 

5  Cf.  Banerji,  op.  cit.  p.  28 ;  N.  N.  Das  Gupta,  I.  C.  IV,  1938,  pp.  221-22. 

1  Ramacandra  and  Gunacandra,  Natjadarpmia,  I,  (Baroda,  G.  O.  S.,  no.  1929)  p.  86: 
patytih  klibajamcitena. ;  J.  B.  O.  R.  S.,  1928,  XIV,  pt  II,  p.  231. 

5  Ibid ;  p.  141 ;  p rakrti na masuasanay a  sakasya  Dhrtvoadevisampradam  abkyupagaU  riijM  ’• 
J.  B.  O.  R.  S.,  op.  cit., 'p.226. 

6  I.  A.,  LI  I,  Devicandragtiptam,  p.  183:  Eikasyapi  vidhutakesaraja0blmrasya  bliitiili. 
turgah  gandhadeva  barer dravanti  bahavo  virasya  kim  sankbaya.  11 

7  Cf.  Sankara  in  Sana's  Harsacarita :  strivesajanaparivrtena  rahasivyapadituh.,  text, 
p.  200. 

8  I.  A.,  LII,  p.  183. 
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mistress’s  dress.”1  Tlie  Sanjan  plates  of  the  reign  of  the  Rastrakuta 
Amoghavarsa  I,  dated  A.  D.  871,  refer  to  this  event.”  Rajasekhara, 
ascribed  to  circa  A.  D.  900,  relates  that  this  incident  occurred  some¬ 
where  in  the  Himalayan  region.3  The  Cambay  and  Sangli  records, 
issued  in  A.  D.  930  and  933  34  respectively  during  the  reign  of  Gbvinda 
IV,  in  addition  reveal  how  SdJiasd-hka  (viz.  Candra  Gupta  II)  resorted 
to  the  aid  of  a  vampire  (  pamlcam  ivhgikrtam)  which  probably  inspired 
him  with  the  idea  of  adopting  the  ingenious  disguise.1  In  the  11th 
century  ‘  Abu-1  Hasan  ’  Ali  gives  us  a  complete  account  of  this  episode. 

His  Mujwaln-T-Taiod-nkh,  a  Muslim  account,  the  age  of  which  is 
not  known  but  which  is  said  to  have  been  translated  into  Persian  in 
A.  I).  1026  throws  some  more  light  on  this  period.  Confirming 

this  invasion  of  Rama’s  dominion  by  a  “rebel”  viz.  the  &aka,  who 
may  or  may  not  have  been  defeated  by  his  father  Samudra 

Gupta,  this  source  tells  us  that  he  put  Rawwal  (Rama  Gupta)  to 
flight.  Rawwal  with  his  brothers  and  nobles  all  went  to  the  top  of 
a  mountain  where  a  strong  fortress  had  been  built.  Then  they  set 
guards  on  the  summit  and  felt  secure.  But  the  enemy  got  possession 
of  the  mountain  by  stratagem  and  besieged  the  fort,  and  was  near 
taking  it.  Rawwal,  then  sent  to  sue  for  peace  and  his  enemy  said 
“Send  me  the  girl,  and  let  every  one  of  your  chiefs  send  a  girl. 
I  will  give  these  girls  to  my  officers — then  I  will  withdraw.”  At 
this  juncture  the  king  and  his  officers  were  about  to  give  way, 
especially  on  the  advice  of  his  minister,  Saiar  (Sikharasvamin) 

but  at  this  critical  moment  Barkamaris  (Candra  Gupta  Vikramaditya) 
came  to  the  rescue  and  said:  “It  seems  proper  that  I  should 

stake  my  life  for  the  king:  let  an  order  be  given  for  me  to  be 
dressed  like  a  woman,  ancl  let  all  the  officers  dress  their  sons  in 
like  manner  as  damsels,  and  let  each  conceal  a  knife  in  our  hair, 
and  carry  a  trumpet  also  concealed ;  then  send  us  to  the  king. 
When  we  are  brought  before  the  king  they  will  tell  him  that  I  am 
the  damsel,  he  will  keep  for  himself  and  give  the  others  to  his 
officers.  When  the  king  retires  with  me  I  will  rip  his  belly  with 
the  knife  and  sound  the  trumpet.  When  the  other  youths  hear  this 
they  will  know  that  I  have  done  my  work,  and  they  must  do  tlieirs. 
All  the  officers  of  the  army  will  thus  be  slain.  You  must  be 

1  Bana,  Harsacarita,  p.  194-  2  XVIII,  no.  26,  p.  248. 

s  Rajasekhara,  Kavyamimamsa,  ch.  IX,  p.  47- 

4  E.  L,  VII,  no.  6,  p.  38 ;  I.  A.,  XII,  p;  250.  The  scribes  were  evidently  familiar 
with  the  Devlcandragtiptam.  See  Bhoja,  Sritgarapralta^a  ,  Rept  of  the  Peripatetic  Pt.  of  the 
G.  O.  M,  Library,  p.  19 ;  LA.,  LIL  p.  182 ;  I.  H.  Q.,  X,  pp  49-50 ;  Bhandarkar,  Mai.  Com. 
Vol.  p.  107- 
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prepared,  and  when  you  hear  the  trumpet,  you  will  sally  forth  with 
your  soldiers  and  we  will  exterminate  the  foo."  Rawwal  was 
delighted  and  did  as  was  proposed.  It  succeeded,  not  one  of  the 
enemy’s  horsemen  escaped,  all  were  slain  and  east  down  from  the 
mountain.  Rawwal’s  power  increased.1 

The  exact  place  where  these  incidents  took  place  remains  to  be 
determined  and  its  identification  lias  also  been  a  mailer  of  contro¬ 
versy.  The  Devlamdraguptam,  fragmentary  as  it  is,  does  not,  enable 
us  to  locate  this  place.  As  Buna  suggests  more  precisely  this  spot 
must  have  been  in  Alipura,2  which  was  probably  the  capital  of  the 
Ali-Madras,  whose  home  is  mentioned  among  the  northern  countries 
(i im-pa&m-ottarasyain ).  These  must  have  formed  a  branch  oft  ho  Madras 
and  they  lived  between  the  Jhelum  and  the  Ravi,  sometimes  up  to  the 
Beas.8  Therefore  the  scene  of  action  between  the  &aka  king  and  Oamlra 
G-upta  II  must  have  definitely  taken  place  in  this  region.  '  Abu -1  1 1  asan 
states  that  Rawwal  (Rama  Gupta)  with  his  brothers  and  nobles  “all 
went  to  the  top  of  a  mountain  where  a  strong  fortress  had  been 
built.  1  This  gives  the  locality  a  kind  of  local  colour  but  llajasokliarn. 
(circa  A.  D.  900)  in  his  Kdvyavmnuitmi ,  places  it  in  the  Jiiinn.Iayan 
region.  He  relates  that  in  that  very  region  (kisndniivra  Hi  mutm/c)  the 
demoralised  Sarnia  Gupta  had  been  besieged  ( nKhl/itryaii/j )  and  had 
to  agree  to  surrender  the  queen  Dhruvasvamim  to  the  Slaka  ruler.1’6 


These  references  have  led  to  various  interpretations  among 
scholars  regarding  the  precise  location  of  this  place.  Mr  R.  1)  Bunorji 
thought  the  place  was  probably  Mathura,®  while  Mr  K.  P.  Jayaswal 
considered  that  it  “was  in  the  hills  in  the  Jullunder  Doab,  somewhere 
in  or  about  the  Sabathu  Hill  of  the  Himalayas  where  in  the  Moghul 
tunes  Guru  Govind  Singh  founded  his  military  base.’’”  Dr  Dhandarkar 
has  observed  that,  as  the  verses  from  which  this  incident  is  citod  are 
addressed  to  Kaitikeya,  the  whole  scene  must  have  taken  place  in  the 
va  ey  of  the  Gomati  and  near  the  present  village  of  Baijniitli 
located  m  the  Almora  district  of  the  United  Provinces,  which  was  known 
m  history  from  the  sixth  century  A.  D.8  Of  all  these  identifications 


Pl>.  IIO-II. 


1 5nf  wd  D°WSOn’ m  HiSt0ry  °f  India  as  told  1 y iis  0w“  Historians,  I, 

J5ana,  Harsacanta^  p.  194. 

« tir'f'  S^897’P‘  3°:  Var5hamihira’  Brhat  Samhita,  ch.  XIV,  v.  22,  p.  6l, 

Elliot  and  Dowson,  op.  cit.,1,  p.  m.  ’  1 

I  IStTThe’lT/T f m’  f  IX’  P-  47i  he  eites  an  0lder  au'fhority. 

_  anerj1’ The  A°e  °f  fa  Imperial  Guptas,  p.  30. 

-  Jayaswal,/.  B.  0.  R.  S.,  XVIII,  1932,  p.  28. 

5  Bhandalkar’  °p- cit-’ p-  ^  See  also  /.  A,  XXV,  p.  178  j  E.  L,  XIII,  pp.  nS,  1  !& 
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this  one  appears  the  most  probable  as  it  is  the  nearest  approach  to  the 
interpretations  of  the  earliest  writers,  Ban  a  and  ‘  Abu-1  Hasan,  at  the 
close  of  the  Gupta  age.  This  region  must  have  been  near  the  town  of 
Kartikeyapuia  which  is  mentioned  in  the  Pandukesvara  plates  of 
Lalitasuradeva,  dated  A.  D.  853.1 

This  identification  has  been  disputed  by  Mr  V.  V.  Mirashi  on  the 
following  grounds.  According  to  him  Kartikeya,  to  whom  the  verse 
datva  riiddhagn/ih  is  addressed,  was  Mahipala  I  of  the  Gurjara  Pratihara 
dynasty  of  Kanauj,  because  the  Kahjuraho  inscription  of  Yasovarman 
states  that  Mahipala  secured  the  image  of  Yailcuntha  from  a  Sahi 
king  of  Kabul  and  the  Punjab  on  the  sti'ength  of  his  army  and 
elephants  and  because  one  of  these  wars  was  against  the  king  of 
Kuluta."  Mr  Mirashi  states  that  Alipura,  which  Bana  refers  to  as 
the  scene  of  action,  may  be  identified  with  Nalinapura  also  called 
Padmapura,  which  is  situated  somewhere  in  or  near  the  ancient  city 
of  Kuluta.®  This  Kuluta  has  been  identified  with  the  Tuen-Kuang 
mentioned  by  Yuan  Oliwiing  as  lying  “  a  little  to  the  west”  of  the 
modern  Jalalabad.  Therefore  the  incident  of  the  surrender  of  Dliruva- 
svaminl  must  have  occurred  near  the  Jullunder  Doab  or  near  Jalalabad.* 
It  may  be  noticed  here  that  Mr  Jayaswal  also  made  a  similar 
suggestion.  But  before  accepting  the  identification  of  the  locality 
it  may  be  remembered  that  there  is  not  much  evidence  to  prove  that 
Mahipala  was  a  great  conqueror  and  in  fact  he  has  been  considered 
incapable  of  any  conqxxesfc.5 

Nevertheless  a  certain  vagueness  prevails  about  the  identity  of 
this  celebrated  fortress-city.  The  Mujinnlu-T-Tawankl t  only  refers  to 
a  fortress  on  a  mountain-top,  Bana  calls  it  Alipura  without  giving  us 
any  clue  regarding  its  geographical  position,  and  Rajasekhara  places 
it  somewhere  in  the  Himalayan  region.  Considering  all  these  points 
of  evidence  in  all  probability  this  place  must  have  been  in  the  region 
between  the  Jhelum  and  the  Ravi  near  the  Kangra  valley.  It 
may  be  recalled  that  in  Samudra  Gupta’s  Allahabad  prasasti  Nepala 
and  Kartripura  viz.  the  Kangra  valley  are  referred  to  as  the  border 
States  which  paid  him  tribute.  This  must  have  been  the  scene  of 
the  destruction  of  the  Saka  who  dared  to  attack  Rama  Gupta  but 
was  only  slaughtered  by  Candra  Gupta  II. 


1  2.  A,  XXV,  pp.  180,182. 

3  Ibid.,  LXII,  p.  203. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  204 ;  also  see  J.  B.  0.  R.  S.,  XVIII,  p.  29. 

*  Ibid. 

"  J.B.  0.  R.  S.,  XIV,  p.  215. 
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The  identity  of  this  Saka  lias  also  been  a  matter  of  speculation. 
Fleet  suggested  that  during  Samudra  Gupta’s  invasion  a  scion  of 
Kaniska  I  must  have  been  ruling  somewhere  in  north-woslorn  India.1 
Mr  R.  D.  Banerji  thought  that  the  Saka,  who  invaded  Hama 
Gupta’s  territories  was  the  scion  of  Kaniska, 's  son.11  Mr  ‘Ratig.-mvaini 
Saraswati  was  of  opinion  that  this  Saka  might  have  been  Svfi.ini 
Rudrasimha,  the  son  of  Svami  Satyasiiiiha,  whose  last  known  dale 
is  A.  D.  310.'1  These  identifications  must  be  rejected  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  Saka,  incident  must  be  placed  after  A.  1).  37,1  and 
before  A.  D.  380,  when  Candra  Gupta  If  ascended  the  throne. 


Some  further  identifications  of  this  Saka  ruler  have  also  been 
offered.  Dr  A.  S.  Altekar  considered  that  this  Saka  king  was  a 
ruler  of  the  Western  Ksatrapa  dynasty,  namely  Rudrasona  I  i  whoso 
dates  range  from  A.  D.  348  to  378.*  But  there  is  no  evidence  In 
show  that  the  Western  Ksatrapa  king  had  grown  so  powerful  as  to 
compel  the  surrender  of  the  Gupta  queen,  especially  in  a  region  like 
that  of  Alipura  which  was  so  far  away  from  his  own  dominion. 
Mr  V.  V.  Mirashi  suggested  that  the  Saka  was  a  Kusfi.ua  king  who 
ruled  over  th9  Punjab  and  Kabul,  although  ho  does  not  mention  his 
name,'1  for  it  is  known  that  the  Kusanas  wore  ruling  over  the 
Punjab  and  Kabul  regions  till  the  fifth  century.®  As  will  ho  shown 
presently  a  similar  identification  was  also  made  by  the  late 
Mr  K.  P.  Jayaswal,  who  offered  some  further  details  about  this 
Kusana  sovereign.  The  latest  writer  who  has  tacldod  this  problem  is 
Mr  JTagan  Rath  who  thinks  that  this  Saka  monarch  must,  have  been 
a  Khasa  king  whose  name  however  is  not  recorded." 

..  ®ut  the  identification  proposed  by  Mr  K.  P.  Jayaswal  in  this  eonnoo- 
taon  deserves  some  consideration.  In  A.  D.  360  the  Kusana  king  of 
Kabul  Grumbates,  was  fighting  the  Romans  on  the  side  of  tlm  Sassanian 
king  along  with  his  Indian  elephants  and  the  gakas  of  SoistanJ  A 
generation  a  ter  the  Riljardja  Toramana  who  was  ruling  in  the 
Western  Punjab,  according  to  Mr  Jayaswal  was  “either  the  king 

1  Fleet,  op.  cit.,  (i),  p.  x4. 

-  Banerji,  The  Age  of  the  Imperial  Guptas,  p.  3. 

has  also  suggested' that  laka  ’ivas^eithfr  Sv^/stf5  '  l89^’.P'  375‘  Vidyalankar 
si  Ah  a  HI.  See  J.  G.  R.  S.,  II,  no.  2Pn,S  Satyasunha  or  Ins  son  Svfimi-Rndrn- 

4  /.  S.  O.  S.  S.,  XIV,  Pt  II,  p.  253. 
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described  as  ‘the  Saka  emperor  ’  in  the  Dem  Candraguptam  or  his  next 
successors.”1  This  ruler  was  first  noticed  by  Biihler  who,  while 
editing  the  Kura  (now  Lahore  Museum)  inscription  stated  that  this 
.Rnjdtirdja  Maharaja  Toramana  Sabi  ruling  over  the  north-western 
India  was  an  independent  and  foreign  king.3  His  Kusana  affinities 
can  be  proved  to  some  extent  by  comparing  his  name  with  that  of 
a  definitely  Kusana  name  viz.  Rukamana  which  can  be  noticed 
in  the  Girdharpur  inscription  of  king  Huviska.®  In  view  of  the 
proximity  of  the  date,  namely,  a  generation  later  than  A.  D.  360,  it 
is  highly  possible  that  this  Toramana  I,  for  he  must  be  distinguished 
from  his  name-sake  in  the  Eran  stone  inscription  of  the  days  of 
Bhanu  Gupta,  was  the  Saka  who  met  a  deserved  fate  at  the  hands 
of  Oandra  Gupta  II. 

It  is  natural  to  infer  that  after  such  a  successful  victory  over 
the  intrepid  Saka,  whom  Rama  Gupta  could  not  drive  away  or 
conquer,  Candra  Gupta  II  must  have  become  a  national  hero  and 
his  popularity  with  the  common  people  must  have  increased.  In 
such  circumstances  it  is  but  natural  to  conclude  that  he  must  have 
been  deemed  a  fit  and  proper  leader  in  contrast  to  his  weak  brother, 
who  must  have  considered  him  a  menace.  In  order  to  divert  his 
importance,  the  Dericmvlraguptain  tells  us  that  he  feigned  love- 
madness*  and,  according  to  the  Sanjan  plates  of  Amoghavarsa  I 
dated  A.  D.  871,  ultimately  killed  his  brother  and  married  his  wife 
Dhruvadevl.5  But  how  he  managed  to  do  this  is  revealed  only  in  the 
Mujvialu-T-Tawarikli  which  gives  the  details  as  follows  :  “One  day  in 
the  hot  season,  Baxkamaris  ( Vikramuditya )  was  wandering  bare-foot  (as 
he  was  feigning  madness)  about  the  city,  (Pataliputra?)  and  came  to  the 
gate  of  the  king’s  palace.  Meeting  no  hindrance  he  entered,  and  found 
his  brother  and  the  damsel  sitting  on  a  throne  sucking  sugar  cane. 
When  Rawwal  saw  him  he  observed  that  there  could  be  no  porters  at 
the  gate,  otherwise  the  poor  mendicant  would  never  have  got  in.  Taking 
pity  on  him,  he  gave  him  a  bit  of  sugar  cane.  The  mendicant  took 
it,  and  picked  up  a  piece  of  the  shell  of  the  cane  to  scrape  and 
clean  it  with.  When  the  king  saw  that  he  wanted  to  clean  the 
cane,  he  told  the  damsel  to  give  him  a  knife.  She  rose  and  gave 
the  knife  to  Barkamaris,  who  cleaned  the  sugar  cane  with  it,  and 

'  /.  B.  O.  R.  S.,  XVIII,  Pt.  II.  p.  206. 

3  E.  V,  p.  72.  (Appendix),  E.  L,  I,  no.  XXIX,  p.  239- 

a  /.  B.  0.  Jt.  S.,  XVIII,  p.  6. 

<  Ramacandra  and  Gunacandra,  Ndtyalarpana,  DC,  p.  394 :  maAnnavikaragnpam- 
far/isya  mandk  satrubhltasya  ra.jakiilagcano.nartha.ni  mskranicisuctlceti. 

1  E  f,  XV III,  no.  26,  p.  248, 
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craftily  watched  until  the  king  was  off  his  guard.  Then  lie  sprung 
upon  him  and  plunging  the  knife  into  his  navel,  ripped  him  up. 
After  that  he  seized  his  feet  and  dragged  him  from  the  throne. 
He  next  called  the  wazir  and  the  people  and  seated  himself  on  the 
throne  amidst  the  plaudits  of  the  people.  He  burnt  the  body  of  the 
king,  took  back  the  damsel  and  married  her  and  restored  order." 1 
That  Candra  Gupta  II  slew  his  brother,  married  his  wife  and  usurped 
his  kingdom,  must  have  been  true  for  the  Sanjan  plates  of  Ambgha- 
varsa  clearly  say  :  hatvu  bhrdldramevn  rff-jj/amaharui/  tldvJihut  <H mishit h<>- 
though  this  was  the  tradition.  But  in  his  own  day  he  was  considered 
a  saint  among  emperors.  In  his  own  Udayagiri  inscription  he  is 
called  a  RdjadhirdjdrsiJ  He  was  after  all  perhaps  not  unworthy  of 
such  a  title  owing  to  his  greatness  and  possibly  un-blomislnul  charac¬ 
ter,  although  no  doubt  he  outraged  custom  and  scandal  ised  his  relations. 

The  wazir,  continues  the  Mujimln- T-Tamirtkh  who  had  excited 
Rawwal  s  suspicions  against  Barkamaris,  wanted  to  hum  himself  along 
with  his  master,  and  although  Barkamaris  permitted  him  to  continue 
as  his  minister  (wazir),  he  refused  saying:  “All  that  I  did  was  for 
the  good  and  advantage  of  your  brother,  not  out  of  enmity  to  you." 
Barkamaris  then  told  him  to  write  a  book  on  the  duties  of  kings, 
on  government  and  justice.  Safar  consented  and  wrote  a  book  called 
Achbu-l-Muluk  “Instruction  of  Kings."  “When  it  was  (hushed 
he  took  it  to  Barkamaris  and  read  it  and  all  the  nobles  admired  and 
praised  it.  Then  he  burnt  himself.  The  power  of  Barkamaris  and 
his  kingdom  spread  until  at  length  all  India  submitted  to  him."4 


It  has  been  maintained  that  this  work  called  A.tla(nH-Mii!'uk, 
cannot  be  any  other  than  Kamandaka's  Nuisunt,  and  that,  Kamandaka 
mrght  have  been  the  family  name  of  Sikharasvamin,  the  minister  of 
Candra  Gupta  II,  just  as  Kautalya  was  the  surname  of  Visnugupta G 
The  reasons  are  that  Khazraji  Ibn  Abi  Usaibei’a,  the  Arab  writer, 
H  History  of  Scientists,  which  he  completed  in  A.  IT.  743  says 
.  a ,.  e  au^or  the  Hindi  ’  work,  which  was  translated  into 
Arabic  possibly  under  the  Abbasid  Caliphs,  was  “  Sikkar  "  and  that 

thTSanl  ,Tr0te  f  ,These  are  evidently  the  Arab  corruptions  of 
tlmSansknt  words  Sikhara  and  Sankararya,  the  author  and  com- 

V- the  stoir  of  PadminL  Pirishta,  The 

y  j  the  Rise  of  the  Mahomedan  Power  tn  India,  I,  pp.  362-63*  (Briffjea  ed  1820)  -  Tm! 

Annals  and  Antiquities  of  Rajasthan,  I,  pp,  308-9  (ed.  1020).  ®  9)  ’  * 

3  XVIII,  no.  26,  p.  248. 

8  Fleet,  op.  city  (6),  p.  34, 

4  Elliot  and  Dowson,  op,  cit.,  I,  p,  112, 

5  Jayaswal,/.  B.  0.  R.  SI,  XVIII,  Part  I.  PP.  38-39. 
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mentators  of  the  Nitisam.  Moreover  numerous  passages  in  this  work 
echo  the  style  and  language  of  the  classical  Gupta  poets.  Lastly 
Sikhara  seems  to  have  approved  of  Candra  Gupta’s  scheme  to 
murder  the  Saka  ruler  who  has  been  suggested  to  be  the  last  §aka 
emperor  Toranmtia  I1 *  when  he  alludes  to  such  a  strategem."  Moreover 
it  is  certain  that,  as  the  Karamadanda  inscription  dated  A.  D.  436 
tells  us,  Prthvlsena,  Senior  Minister-in-Charge  of  the  Army  (Muhdba- 
ladhikrta )  under  Kumara  Gupta  I,  was  the  son  of  Sikharasou  min,  the 
Man/rin  and  Kmudruina/ya  of  Candra  Gupta  II.3  These  questions  are 
however  not  as  yet  definitely  settled  problems. 

3.  Candra  Gupta  II 

It  is  no  wonder  therefore  that  Candra  Gupta  If  was  called  later 
suayauj-  aprathiralha  (who  was  without  an  antagonist  of  equal  power) 
in  the  records  of  his  son  Kumara  Gupta  I  and  his  grandson 
Skanda  Gupta.'  The  expression  in  the  latter’s  Bihar  stone  inscription 
that  Candra  Gupta  II  was  accepted  (putras  -  lat  -purigrhito)  by  his 
father  Samudra  Gupta,  may  not  be  a  misnomer  for,  in  Candra  Gupta  II’s 
Mathura  stone  inscription  dated  G.  E.  61,  he  is  merely  called  the 
“  g00d  son  (salpufrasyo)  of  Samudra  Gupta.  1 5 6  His  familiar  name 
seems  to  have  been  Deva  as  is  borne  out,  not  only  by  his  Sanci  stone 
inscription,  but  also  by  Kamandaka’s  dedication  of  the  Nttisdra  to 
him/'  As  the  later  epigraphs  bear  out  he  certainly  must  have  married 
DhruvadevI,  who  was  his  brother’s  wife.  The  explanation  of  the 
Mujimahi-T-Tawarikh  that  she  selected  him  in  a  svayanwara  but  that 
later  she  was  forcibly  taken  away  from  him  by  his  brother,  is  not 
supported  so  far  by  any  other  evidence.  Anyhow,  after  her  husband 
Bama  Gupta  had  consented  to  sacrifice  her,  this  action  of  weakness 
made  her  ashamed,  angry  and  sad  and  at  her  suggestion  Candra  Gupta  II 
made  up  his  mind  to  undertake  his  dangerous  mission.7 


1  Jayaswal,  op*  cit*9  p.  202* 

3  Kamandaka,  Nitisam,  clu  XVIII,  v.  69*  pp*  124-25 

NiyaUmiti  nihmyat  ku\ayuddhem  sairum 

na  Hnirayati  dharmmacchadmana  mtnmasah  f 
acakiiamiva  suptam  PmtdavTimmanikmt » 

niH  mniUtasastrd  Drona  smurjagham  ff 

8  E*  X,  no.  15,  P-  71.  ^  ■ 

4  Fleet,  op.  at,  (10)  p*  44 i  (12)  p.  50 ;  (13)  P-  54-  The  same  is  said  of  Samudra  Gupta 

see  (14)  p.  57*  ■  :  '  ■  '  ' 

5  E.  L,  XXI,  no.  I,p .& 

6  Kamandaka,  op.  tit.,  p.  r  I ;  Fleet,  op.  cit.,  (5 )  P-  33- 

■  Natyadarpana,  DC,  p.  86 :  lajjakopavisadabhityaratibih  ksetrikrta  tamyati ;  alra  Dhruva- 
dZ'oyabhiprayasya  Candraguptena  ni&ayah.  J.  B.  O.  R.  S.,  XIV,  pt.  II,  p.  229. 
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In  the  early  years  of  his  reign  Candra  Gupta  1.1  must  have 
been  consolidating  his  conquests  near  Mathura  for  his  Mathura 
inscription  says  that  lie  “was  the  exterminator  of  a.li  kings;  who 
had  no  antagonists  of  equal  power  in  the  world;  (whoso  I'nmo  was) 
tasted  by  the  waters  of  the  four  oceans.’’1  As  his  Mathura  and 
Safici  epigraphs  show,  he  began  to  style  himself  as  Muhlrii jt  i,  lit  in  iju-. 
With  the  progress  of  his  conquests  he  slowly  adopted  lidos  of  valour 
and  power  like  Sri  Vikrama,  Vikiuinddilt/a ,  Viknnnahka,  Ajflu  17/,- 
rama,  Narendra  Siinha,  Siinha  Candra  and  Nurviuiru  Cattdrtt.  all  of 
which  can  be  seen  on. his  coins.3  His  coins,  specially  of  silver,  have 
been  found  in  the  eastern  Punjab  as  far  as  the  Chonab. 


■wCandra  Gupta  II  enlarged  his  dominions  by  conquering  the  domi¬ 
nions  of  the  eastern  Ksatrapas  and  Malwa,  ox  lending  bis  kingdom 
“from  the  Kathiawad  peninsula  to  eastern  Bengal,  and  from  Urn  Hima¬ 
layas  to  the  (Narmada  ’V  During  this  period  of  territorial  expansion 
and  material  prosperity.  Fa  Hien  visited  this  empire  of  Garni r, a.  G  up!., a,  II 
between  A.  D.  399-414.  He  has  left  us  an  account  whirli,  though  of 
little  historical  value,  points  to  the  prosperity  of  the  land  and  the 
good  government  ot  the  country,  without  oven  mentioning  I  lie  name 
of  the  contemporary  ruler. ;  At  this  time  Pti tal iputra,  one  of  tlm  most 
flourishing  towns  in  this  kingdom,  was  its  capital;  Magadlm  w:m 
equally  prosperous,  while  Gaya  and  other  centres  of  Buddhism, 
fallen  into  decay,  were  covered  with  jungle.  After  his  western 
conquests,  it  is  possible  that  he  shifted  his  capital  to  LTjjnini  which 
became  prominent  in  later  literature.''1  It  1ms  also  been  surmised 
that,  like  his  father,  he  too  performed  a  horse-sacrifico/ 

(^Candra  Gupta  II  contracted  some  important  political  alliances. 
He  married  a  Haga  princess,8  Kuberanaga,  and  by  her  had  a  daughter 


1  Fleet,  op.  cit. ,  (4)  p.  27.  2  * , 

1  SSj  ifp*3XV,-3T'6‘-*-,%  “ Sl 

°B  ^  PP- 87, 94- 

^  „_C  7  ra"a’  Kaiaml>ari,  pp.  210.  Hiuen  Tsiang  op.  cit.,  XL  B.  270  (Beal)  The 
krthasaritsagara  tells  us  that  Vikramiditya  ruled  at  Pafalipu  ra  as  we  I  as  1  liiai  , 

seeks*”* 

™K  D  ,  v.m  who  is  Styled  as  UjjaMpmrmimmi.  Fleet, 

GuptaCIIft^^wm^/j)Po/if^nT^e^San^r- PlateS-0f  Am5Sbavrarstt  I  accuse  Candra 
lag  one  cro£  "  (E  I  ™  ?  ind"«dh«  queen  to  write  down  in  a  document  “  one 
reference  to  (his  celebration  f  'ti "  ^is  Prejudiced  allusion  is  probably  a 

KM”  [E ./..  XV,  no.  4,  P  41 ,  J  A  s  s  vvA  .8,ani.,'h0”,>a.“4'  °f  .cr™  c“lls  ;m<l 

words  in  the  Mathura  inert*; XX,  p.  58)  Tins  statement  is  an  echo  of  the 

Gupta’s  generosity  thus  aneka  py?  °  - andra  Gupta  II  which  refer  to  Saratidra 

5  Flcet’  °1>-  cit;  (4)  26. 

•.  x  ,  P.  58 .  E,  I„  XV,  no,  4,  pp.  42-44 :  mgakulotpmmZ. 
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called  Prabliavatl.  The  most  important  political  alliance  of  Oandra 
Gupta  11  was  probably  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  Prabhavati 
Gupta  with  the  Vakataka  king  Rudrasena  II.1 *  It  has  been  suggested 
that  this  marriage  must  have  taken  place  during  Candra  Gupta’s 
campaign  in  Mai  w  it  and  was  designed  to  protect  his  left  flank, 
neutralizing  the  power  of  his  only  considerable  rival.3 4, 

[  Candra  Gupta  II  enlarged  the  territorial  acquisitions  of  Samudra 
Gupta.  i:TJie  Allahabad  inscription  of  Samudra  Gupta  relates  how 
the  Sakas,  who  were  no  other  than  the  Western  Ksatrapas,  sur¬ 
rendered  to  him  and  solicited  his  commands.55  If  the  Devtcandrur 
guplam  can  be  relied  upon  to  enshrine  the  historical  incidents  of  the 
relations  between  Rama  Gupta  and  his  wife  Dhruvadevi/  the  Saka 
ruler  must  have  revolted  and  was  conquered  by  Candra  Gupta  II.5 

The  conquest  of  the  Western  Ksatrapas,  however,  must  have 
been  effected  by  Candra  Gupta  II,  for  his  rare  silver  coins  are  more 
or  less  direct  imitations  of  those  of  the  latest  Western  Ksatrapas. 
In  style  and  fabric  they  retain  some  traces  of  the  old  inscriptions 
in  Greek  characters  on  the  obverse,  while  on  the  reverse  they 
substitute  the  Gupta  type  (a  peacock)  for  the  caift/a  with  the  crescent 
and  a  star.  The  latest  date  seen  in  the  coins  of  the  Western 
Ksatrapas  is  310  or  31  x  (§aka)  equivalent  to  A.  D.  388-97/  while 
the  earliest  date  on  the  silver  coins  of  Candra  Gupta  II,  struck 
in  imitation  of  the  former  is  A.  D.  409-13  (90  or  90  x  «  G.  E.  49)J  The 
conquest  of  Surastra  and  Gujarat  over  which  these  Western  Ksatrapas 
ruled,  must  have  therefore  been  effected  between  the  years  A.  D.  388 
and  409.  Candra  Gupta  II,  apparently  using  the  Gupta  era,  continued 
the  practice  of  employing  the  word  varse  before  the  date  on  his 
silver  coins,  as  can  be  seen  on  some  coins  of  Svami  Rudrasimha  III.8 
The  earliest  dated  coin  of  the  Guptas  seems  to  have  been  of  A.D,  409, 
but  between  this  year  and  the  latest  dated  coin  of  the  Western 
Ksatrapa  ruler  Svami  Rudrasimha  III  (A.  D.  388)  there  seems  to 
have  been  a  gap  of  twenty  years.  Rut  what  transpired  during  this 
interval  is '  hazardous  to  state,  owing  to  lack  of  evidence, 

1  Fleet,  op.  ciu,  (56)  pp.  247-48. 

a  Bauer ji,  op.  cit,  p,  34. 

8  Fleet,  op.  cit.,(X)  p.  14  ;  Jayaswal,  op,  tit,  p.  144. 

4  Cf*  Basalt cit.,  pp.  II WV,  for  a  dissenting  view. 

,'6 7  On  this  point  read  Jayaswal,  J*  B.  O.  R.  S.,  XVIII,  Pt.  I,  pp.  29-30. 

Allan,  Catalogue  of  the  Com  of  the  Gupta  Dynasty,  Inin,  p.  xxxviii;  also  Rapson, 
Catalogue  of  the  Coins  of  the  Andhra  Dynasty ,  pp.  cxlix-cli. 

7  Cf  Banerji,  'Age  of  the  Imperial  Guptas,  p.  228. 

8  Eapsoiv  op*  Jntn,  p,  cxlix. 
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That  eastern  Malwa  (Akara)  too  must  have  been  conquered 
by  this  emperor,  can  be  proved  by  the  survival  of  two  inscriptions 
found  in  the  caves  of  Udayagiri  on  the  hill,  about  two  miles  north-west 
of  Bhilsa  in  Central  India.  One  of  them  refers  to  his  subordinate 
Sanakanika  Maharaja,1  while  the  other  reveals  how  his  Minister 
for  Peace  and  War,  Virasena  (Saba),  came  to  this  Udayagiri  cave, 
accompanied  in  person  by  the  king  ‘who  was  socking  to  conquer 
the  whole  world.’2  This  reconquest  of  Malwa  deserves  an  explana¬ 
tion  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Samudra  Gupta  had  already  conquered 
Gaijapati  Naga,  lord  of  Dh&radhlsa.*  It  may  be  that  the  lino  of 
Ganapati  Naga  was  not  extinct,  and  one  of  his  successors  probably 
rose  against  Gupta  rule  and  was  conquered  by  Gandra.  Gupta,  II. 

These  conquests  enlarged  the  dominion  of  Candra  Gupta,  LI  into 
a  great  empire  stretching  from  the  peninsula  of  Kathiawar!  in  the 
east  to  the  boundaries  of  Eastern  Bengal  in  the  west,  while  it,  was 
flanked  by  the  Himalayas  in  the  north  and  the  Narmada  in  the  smith, 
thus  including  almost  the  whole  of  Central  India.."',  The  acquisition  of 
Surastra  facilitated  the  contacts  between  Pataliputra  and  the  western 
world  through  the  sea  and  its  commerce. 

During  this  period  it  is  necessary  to  know  whether  Pataliputra 
continued  to  be  the  capital  of  the  Gupta  Empire.  It  is  certain  that 
Puspapura  (Pataliputra)  was  the  capital  of  Samudra  Gupta,  and  in 
accordance  with  tradition,  also  of  his  father  Candra  Gupta.  L.4  There 
is  no  reason  to  suspect  that  he  changed  his  capital  at,  any  period 
of  reign.  The  expression,  regarding  Airikina  that  it  is  called  “the 
city  of  his  own  enjoyment’’,5  does  not  imply  that  it  was  his  metro¬ 
polis.  After  this,  ruler,  during  the  short  yet  chaotic  reign  of  Rama 
Gupta,  if  the  Devicandraguptarp  can  be  trusted  to  be  a  contemporary 
chronicle  in  a  dramatic  garb,  Pataliputra  appears  to  have  continued 
to  be  the  capital  of  the  Gupta  Empire.  When  Candra  Gupta  II 
ascended  the  throne,  there  was  a  possible  cause  why  this  ancestral 
capital  should  have  been  changed  in  view  of  the  growth  of  the 
empire.  There  is  no  direct  evidence  to  support  such  a  contention, 
but  if  it  was  not  one  of  the  most  important  cities  in  the  empire, 
it  would  not  have  been  mentioned  twice  in  four  of  tho  extant 

1  Fleet,  op.  cit.,  (3)  p.  25. 

*  Ibid.,  (6)  pp.  35-36. 

3  Cf‘  Jayaswal,  Cat.  of  Mithila  Mss.,  II,  p.  105 ;  also  see  lihavasaiaka  I,  w.  98-800. 
(Kavyamala  text). 

*  Fleet,  op.  cit.,  I,  pp.  5, 12. 

5  Ibid.,  2.  p.  21, 1.  25. 
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epigraphs  of  Candra  Gupta  II.  In  his  Udayagiri  Cave  inscription, 
his  Minister  for  Peace  and  War,  Virasena,  is  clearly  recorded  to  have 
belonged  to  the  city  of  Pataliputra,1  which  need  not  necessarily  have 
been  mentioned  as  though  with  emphasis.  The  information  that  he 
accompanied  the  king  in  person  suggests  further  that  both  of  them 
probably  came  direct  to  Udayagiri  from  the  old  metropolis..  The 
Gadhwa  stone  inscription  dated  A..  D.  407-8  refers  again  to  Pataliputra, 
although,  it  is  true  that  “there  is  nothing  to  indicate,  of  necessity, 
that  it  is  mentioned  as  a  capital  of  Candra  Gupta  II  . 

Which,  then,  was  the  new  capital  of  Candra  Gupta  II?  ^Para- 
martha,  in  his  Life  of  Vusuhandhu ,  relates  how  this  emperor  .King 
Vikramadifcya  of  Ayddhya”  and,  as  will  be  known  presently,  his  son 
Baladitya,  in  conjunction  with  his  queen-mother,  invited  Vasubandhu 
to  Ayddhya.3  If  the  identifications  of  Vikramoditya  and  Baladitya 
with  Candra  Gupta  II  and  Govinda  Gupta,  as.  stated  below  are 
accepted,  then  it  may  be  observed,  on  the  authority  of  Paramartha, 
that  in  Vasubandhu’s  time,  Candra  Gupta  Vikramaditya  II  first 
shifted  his  ancestral  capital  from  Pataliputra  to  Ayddhya,  and 
secondly,  that  his  son  Govinda  Gupta  Baladitya  I.  continued  to  live 
in  this  city  making  it  his  metropolis. 


4.  Govinda  Gupta  Baladitya  I 

After  the  death  of  Candra  Gupta  II  who  succeeded  Mm?  One  of 
the  Basarh  seals  reveals  how  Candra  Gupta  II  had  another  son 
besides  Govinda  Gupta,  called  Kumara  Gupta  I  The  seal  bears  the 
following  inscription :  (ft)  Maharaja  Uiiruja  Sri,  Candragiipta  (b)  Paint 
Mahfml  ja  Sri  Govinda, gupta  (c)  Mm  Mahaderi  Sri  Mruvasvanum 
Prom  this  seal  it  is  evident  that  Dhruvasvamim  was  the  wife  of 
Candra  Gupta  II  and  the  mother  of  Govinda  Gupta,  and  as  both 
the  rulers  are  mentioned,  it  is  clear  that  they  were  alive  at  this  time. 
Candra  Gupta  is  styled  as  MaMmjadMraja ,  being  a  paramount  sove¬ 
reign,  while  Govinda  Gupta  is  called  only  a  Maharaja,  probably 
because  he  was,  as  his  title  indicates,  only  a  governor  of  some 
province.  As  the  name  of  Kumara  Gupta  I,  who  is  well-known  to 
have  been  the  son  of  Candra  Gupta  II,  is  omitted  in  this  inscription. 


1  Fleet,  cp.cit.,  (6)  p.  36. 

9  Ibid.,  p-  37-  „  r  »  .1  c 

a  Takakusu,  A  Study  of  Pammurtha's  Life  and  the  Date  of  Vasu-Bandhu,  J.  A.  A. 

1905.  P-  44-  : 

*  A.  S.  I.  R.,  1903-4.  P-  I07- 
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it  has  been  suggested  that  it  may  have  been  because  lie  was  a  Crown 
Prince  (Yuvanija).1  Such  an  inference  requires  further  confirmation. 

If  any  conclusion  can  be  arrived  at  or  hazarded  on  the  basis 
of  historical  analogy,  as  it  happened  in  the  cn.se  of  I’ura  Gupta  and 
Skanda.  Gupta,2  it  is  possible  that  the  reason  for  the  omission  of 
Kumara  Gupta  I’s  name  in  this  dynastic  list  was  because  of  a 
probable  lack  of  concord  between  these  two  brothers.  The  latest  date 
Candra  Gupta  II  is  G.  J?.  93  (A.  1).  413),  while  the  earliest  date 
for  Kumara  Gupta,  as  we  know  from  the  Bilsad  stone  inscription, 
is  A.  D.  415-16.®  Like  his  later  successor  Kumara  Gupta.  1 11,  it  is 
possible  that  Govinda  Gupta,  ascended  the  throne,  after  hjx  father's 
death  in  A.  D.  413  being  trained  in  administration,  hut  within  two 
years  either  perished  or,  more  probably,  was  ousted  by  his  brother 
Kumara  Gupta  I. 


That  Govinda  Gupta  ruled  for  some  time  is  certain  from  the 
evidence  of  Vamana  and  Pa.raina.rtha.  The  latter  says  in  his  Life 
of  Vasuband.hu  that  “King  Vikramaditya  of  Ayodhya,  North 
India,  was  first  a  patron  of  the  Samkhya  school,  hut,  afterwards  a 
patron  of  Buddhism  on  account  of  Vasu-bandhu’s  success  in  religious 
activity.  He  sent  his  Crown  Prince  (BttlCtdUya)  to  Vasu-bandlm  to 
learn  Buddhism,  and  the  Queen  too  became  one  of  his  disciples. 
When  he  came  to  the  throne,  Kim,  Bmiitya  in  conjunction  with 
his  Queen-mother,  invited  Vasubandlm  to  Ayddhya  and  favoured 
him  with  a  special  patronage.”4  Now  Yam  aim  tolls  ns 
that  the  patron  of  Yasubandhu  was  a  son  of  Candra,  Gupta,''  while 
Paramartha  reveals  that  the  king  was  called  Yikramaditya.  As  it  is 
known  and  accepted  that  Candra  Gupta  II  was  also  known  as 
Vilcramadvlya ,  while  Vasubandlm  had  distinguished  himself  as  n 
i  erateur  m  A.  D.  414,  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  Candra 

Tnl  +k  ^mT  and  the  Vikraraadit^  Paramartha  cannot  be 
any  other  _  than  Candra  Gupta  VikmmddUya  II  and  that  the  Crown 

unce  Baladitya  could  only  therefore  have  been  the  MahCmlja  Govinda 
inaPkLT  pmU-t,  aSSUmed  th6  Mtle  °f  (0  on  bocom- 

rftS  Msdh  °T'  7  •  I  th*  **  Mmitvo  t0  *» 

^t^Madhyadesa  m  the  Saxnath  inscription  of  king  Prakathdityn.v 
1  Bhandarkar,  I.  A,  XU.  p.  3. 
s  Cf.  J.  A.  S.  B.,  LVIII,  Pt  I,  p.  89. 

3  Fleet,  op.  tit.,  (10)  p.  43. 

I9°5>  P-  44-  Italics  mine. 

a  Ibid. 

I  Bhandarkar,  I.  A.,  XLI,  p.  2. 

‘  Fleet>  OP-  cit>  HI  (79)  P-  286. 
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If  these  identifications  are  accepted,  then  it  follows  that  Govinda 
Gupta  Bdladitya  I  must  have  been  the  first  governor,  while  lie  was 
a  Yiivardja ,  over  the  district  of  Tira hhukti  with  Vaisali  as  his  head¬ 
quarters.  This  is  because  none  of  the  seals  found  at  Basarh  refers  to 
any  place  other  than  Tira  hhukti  and  its  capital.  Among  these  may 
be  mentioned  two  which  run  as  follows :  Sri  Ynmrdja  bhaUarakapadtya 
knmdrdmdtya  udhikarana sya  (of  the  office  of  the  Kumdmmdiya  of 
His  Highness  the  Crown  Prince)  and  Yuvcmija  hhattdraka  padtya 
baludh ikaraiiasya  (of  the  Military  Office  of  His  Highness  the  Crown 
Prince),1  These  seals  show  that,  as  a  governor  evidently  over  the 
Tira  hhukti,  the  Yuvardja  (Govinda  Gupta)  must  have  had  two  high 
officials-— the  Kwnurdmdtya  and  the  Bahldhikarmia — as  the  heads  of 
their  departments  under  him. 

After  the  death  of  his  father  Candra  Gupta  II,  Govinda  Gupta 
Bdlddifya  I  must  have  succeeded  to  the  throne  and  ruled  at  least 
for  two  years,  <  for  the  earliest  date  for  Kumar  a  Gupta  I  is  A.  D. 
415-16.  Paramartha  definitely  says  that  prince  Bdlddifya  “  came 
to  the  throned  but  he  must  have  reigned  only  for  a  short  time. 
Possibly  there  was  a  civil  war  between  these  two  brothers  in 
"which  Kumar  a  Gupta  was  triumphant.  ,;How  Kumara  Gupta  achieved 
this  success,  whether  by  any  matrimonial  alliance  for  he  seems  to 
have  married  some  one’s  sister"  or  by  some  other  means,  cannot 
yet  be  determined. 

Subandhu 8  however  alludes  to  such  a  revolution  in  the  prefatory 
verses  of  his  Vdsciiwhitlci.  Therein  he  launches  a  tirade  against  the 
wicked  (khalds)  saying  that  they  are  more  mischievous  than  snake3, 
while  the  snakes  who  are  the  foes  of  weasels,  are  not  envious  of  a 
family,  whereas  the  wicked  are  hard  even  on  the  family  (Sakuladvesi) 
of  their  victims.  He  adds  that  the  wicked  have,  like  owls,  eyes 
even  in  the  darkness,  and  though  they  destroy  the  merits  of  others, 
they  become  all  the  more  sinful,  just  as  clouds  which  cover  the  rays 
of  the  moon  become  darker  thereby.  As  though  these  allusions  were 
not  enough,  he  clearly  refers  to  a  civil  war  after  the  death  of  Candra 
Gupta  Vikra?ndditya  when  lie  says  in  the  well-known  verse  : 

sd '  ramvatlii  vihaid  riavakd  vtlasctmit  cctraU  no  ka?n  kcih  1 
sarasUa  Jdrtisesam  gatavati  bhnvi  Vikramiditye  M  . 


1  A.S.I.R.,  1903-4,  pp.  107, 108. 

3  Fleet,  ojv  cit.%  (12)  p.  50.  . 

»  Subandhu,  Vasmadatta,  p.  /.  For  previous  references  see  prefatory  verses 
nos.  6-8.  (Bibliotheca  Indica,  ed.  Fitzedward  Hall,  1859,  PP*  Also  se^  Haraprasad 
Sastri’s  remarks  on  this  topic,  L  A XLI,  pp.  ij-ik 
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This  allusion  implies  that,  on  the  death  of  VikraunTii/t/a,  t  ho  lovo  of 
Art  and  Poetry  vanished,  upstarts  flourished  and  everybody’s  hand  was 
on  his  neighbour's  throat.  Such  a  statement  evidently  means  that,  on 
the  death  of  Candra  Gupta  II,  when  Govinda  Gupta  lUlUhlilya  I 
ascended .  the  throne  and  probably  ruled  for  two  years,  a.  civil 
war  must  have  broken  out  between  him  and  his  bettor  known  brother 
Kumara  Gupta,  and  on  the  triumph  of  the  latter,  or  during  this 
period  of  internal  strife,  the  acute  situation  which  Suluuidhu  describes 
must  have  arisen, 

5.  Kumara  Gupta  t 

f  Govinda  Gupta,  therefore,  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Kumara 
Gupta  i}Mahendradihi<(,  probably  in  A.  T).  41 5- 1(>.  Tho  early  years  of  his 
reign  must  have  been  prosperous  for  the  Bilsad  stone  pillar  inscription 
dated  A.  D.  415-16  describes  his  u  augmenting  victorious  reign.”  1  1  lo 

must  have  been  popular,  for  in  the  Udayagiri  inscription  of  the  year 
A.  D.  425-26,  he  is  styled  as  “  the  best  of  kings  "v  Tins  prosperity 
must  have  continued  till  the  year  A.  T>.  437-38,  because  the 
Man  das  or  inscription  of  this  ruler  and  Ikindhuvarninn,  relates 
how  Kumara  Gupta  “  was  reigning  over  the  (whole)  earth  V  As  no 
inscriptions  covering  the  last  seven  years  of  his  reign  have  boon 
forthcoming,  it  is  possible  that  this  was  the  period  of  the  barbaric 
invasions.*^ During  this  juncture,  as  the  undated  Bhitari  stone  pillar 
inscription  of  Skanda  Gupta  says:  “ he  was  employed  as  the  means 
of  (subduing  his)  enemies  who  had  put  themselves  forward  in  the 
desire  for  conquest  that  was  so  highly  welcome  to  them*'/ 

These  invasions  must  have  told  heavily  on  tho  resources  of  tho 
Gupta  empire,  for  the  emperor  Kumara  Gupta  I  was  urged  to  issue 
impure  gold  coins,  although  in  the  earlier  days  of  his  prosperity, 
like  Samudra  Gupta,  he  too  celebrated  the  horse  sacrificed*  Ifo  must 
have  died  in  the  year  A.  D.  455-56,  for  it  is  well-known  that  Skanda 
Gupta  I  was  ruling  in  this  year.6 

His  extant  coins  and  epigraphs  reveal  how  ho  was,  to  a  large 
extent,  successful  in  maintaining  his  father’s  empire.  North  Bengal 
must  have  been  under  his  control  for  his  viceroy  Oiratadatia  is  said 

^eeh  °P\  bo)  p.  44 ;  also  see  p.  43 ; 

-  Ibid.,  (6l)  p.  259. 

s  Fleet,  oj>.  cit}  (18),  p.  86:  prtJmim  prasasciiL 

4  Ibid.,  (13),  p.  55. 

*  Allan,  qj>,  ciu,  PI.  i,  13, 14,  pp.  68-69. 

fi  Fleet’  °t-  cit>  fI4)  P<  58 ;  /.  A,  XXXI,  p.  266, 
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to  have  governed  the  Pundravardhanabhukti,1  while  another  repre¬ 
sentative,  the  councillor  {Manlri)  Prthvlsena,  who  held  the  office  ot 
Kimaramatya,  and  was  later  elevated  to  the  post  of  Mahabaladhilcrtu, 
appears  to  have  been  stationed  at  Ayodlxya  in  A.  D.  436.'  The 
province  of  Eran  was  under  the  administration  of  another  governor, 
prince  Ghatotkaca,  who  is  mentioned  as  ruling  there  in  A.  D.  435.' 
The  Mandasor  inscription  tells  us  that  in  A.  D.  437-38,  another 
feudatory  named  Bandhuvarman  was  in  charge  of  Dasapura-  the 
modern  Dasor.  From  these  records  it  is  clear  that  Kumara  Gupta 
I,  at  least  between  A.  D.  435  to  438,  was  in  complete  control  of  all 
these  provinces  which  he  inherited  from  his  father. 

'  Kumara  Gupta  I  was  probably  the  first  Gupta  emperor  to  feel 
the  shock  of  Huna  invasions,  towards  the  last  years  of  his  reign 
when  his  empire  was  “made  to  totter”  as  the  Bhitari  stone  pillar 
/Inscription  of  his  son  Skanda  Gupta  informs  us.  .  These  invaders  were 
the  Pusyamitras,  an  ancient  people/-  who  were  driven  away  by 
Skanda  Gupta;-  after  his  father  most  probably  perished  in  this  battle 

against  them.7) 


"  riXxV.  uo.  7, p.  1341  also  ML,  XVIII,  no,  13,  P-  193  5  ^d.,  XXI,  no.  13 
pp.  78-83,  where  Baigram  copper  plate  grant  confirms  it 
■J  Karamadanda  Inscription,  E.  I,  X,  no.  15,  PP-  71-72- 

a  LA.,X LIX.p.  114. 

1  F]eet  oP  dt,  (18)  p.  86.  — Note : — It  may  be  observed  that  one  of  the  Jama  Prakyta 
the  following .  T1  u  vassals)  And  in  crossing  the  desert  the  army  began  to  die 

instantly.  She  created  three  lotu  >  .  .  ,  a  saic|;  « why  should 

ciano .  _  ,,  Then  he  drove  the  chariot  about  in  a  circle....  After  that 

S  to  his  own  town.  The  image  was  unwilling  Onthew 

he  was  stopped  by  the  rain  and  encamped.  Then  the  ten  kings  m  fear  of  an  attack 
*  onri  pneamoed  And  whatever  the  king  ate,  of  that  they  also 

made  ramparts  of  e^*  and  encampe  marched  on  The  band 

TmeSSat  had  coffiw'th^e'remained  on  the  spot.  Then  that  became  the  city  of 
Dasapura.”  Meyer,  Hindu  Tales,  pp.  109-n.  (London  1909). 

s  Jaina  Kalpasutra,  S.  B.  E.,  XXII,  P-  292.  . 

rnSifi  See  IV,  2*,  V ;  Wilson,  nr  VOm  r-  M.  (ed.  18,0). 

7  Ibid,,  L  12,  Pa  55* 
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Kumara  Gupta  I  had  some  children.  His  chief  queen  Anantadovi 
gave  birth  to  Pura  Gupta.  But  the  name  of  Skanda.  Gupta’s 
mother  is  not  known.  Yuan  Chwiing  says  that  Fo-to-l;i< >•!<>  (I Uuldh a 
Gupta  =  Budha  Gupta?)  was  the  son  of  Sakriklitya,1  who  has  boon 
identified  with  Kumara  Gupta  I,  since  Mahendra  is  the  equivalent, 
of  Sakra,3  while  he  was  also  styled  as  Xminui/ifi/a  and  1  'Ucrumnditya 
as  well. 


'  But  who  precisely  succeeded  to  the  throne,  among  these  three 
sons,  has  been  like  many  a  question  in  Gupta  history  a,  matter 
of  controversy. ;  If  Yuan  Chwang's  traditional  account  is  to  be 
accepted,  then  it  follows  that  Sakraditya  was  followed  by  ISudha 
Gupta.  It  has  been  however  suggested  that,  on  Kumara 
Gupta  I’s  death,  as  an  interpretation  of  the  implication  of  verse  a  of 
the  Bhitari  stone  pillar  inscription,8  there  was  possibly  a  struggle 
for  the  throne  between  the  brothers;  and  that  the  goddess  of  forluno 
of  her  own  accord  selected  as  her  husband  Skanda  Gupta.,  having 
discarded  all  (the  other  sons)  of  kings.4.  There  is  no  reason,  some 
scholars  hold,  to  infer  that  the  Bhitari  inscription  alludes1’  to  a 
fratricidal  war,"  for  the  “enemies”  of  Skanda  Gupla  were  in  nil 
likelihood  the  barbarian  Pusyamitras  or  the  Hui.ias,  rather  than  his 
own  kinsmen,  who  shook  the  empire  during  the  last  days  of  his 
father’s  reign.  Nor  is  there  any  direct  evidence  to  prove  that  ho 
shed  the  blood  of  Ms  brothers,  for  in  the  Junagadh  inscription  the 
line  vyapetyasarvan  manujmdra  pulrfun  does  not  at  all  state  or 
suggest  either  that  any  blood  was  shed  or  that  there  was  an  internal 
conflict'.  'But  fortune  favoured  Skanda  Gupta  in  as  much  as  ho 
must  have  been  considered,  among  others,  the  best  person  to  deal 
with  a  crisis  like  the  invasion  of  the  barbarians  whom  ho  defeated), 
But  as  no  record  however  states  that  he  was  selected  like  Samudra 
Gupta  or  his  son  Candra  Gupta  II,  by  his  father  Kumara-Gupta  I 
to  succeed  to  the  throne,  a  bloodless  struggle  must  have  ensued, 


1  Hiuen  Tsiang,  op.  cit.,  II,  p.  168.  (Beal) 

3  Cf.  Raychaudhuri,  P.  H.  A.  I.,  p.  477  (4th  ed.) 


-  Fleet,  C.J.L,  III,  (13)  p.  53:  Skandaguptali  sucariUi-caritdnam  ySna  vpWna  vrttam 
vihitam = amil-alma  tana  dldhia  (l)—vinitah  vinayabala  sumtair  =  vviknimfrta  kkmmena  prati- 


dinatn  -  abhiyugad — ipsitum  yeiw  lahdhva. 


*  Ibid.,  (14)  p.  62  text  p.  59:  vyapetya  sarrnn  mmmftndraputram ;  Basalt,  op.  cit.,  p.  63. 

£4’ >iarl  «**•***>  *+**■ 


6  J.  A.  S.  B.,  LVIII,  Pt  I, 

7  Raychaudhari,  P.  H.  A. 


PP.  84-105 ;  Majuradar,  J.  A.  S.  B.,  (N.S.)  XVII,  pp.  253  H, 
L  pp.  482-89  (4th  ed.).  ■  . 
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from  which  Skanda  Gupta  must  have  emerged  in  triumph.1  That 
Skanda  Gupta  was  really  succeeded  by  Kumara  Gupta  I  is  supported 
by  a  later  Buddhist  work  the  Aryamanjusnm'iilakalpa ? 

6.  The  Varmans  of  Puskarana  and  Kvunara  Gupta  I 

One  of  the  most  important  feudatories  of  the  reign  of  Kumara 
Gupta  l  were  the  Varmans  of  Puskarana,  which  can  be  no  other 
than  the  modern  Pokharan  in  the  Jodhpur  State.  During  this  reign 
we  first  hear  from  his  Mandasor  stone  inscription,  dated  A.  D.  437-38, 
how  there  was  a  king  named  Bandhuvarman,  who  was  governing 
Dasapura  and  was  the  son  of  Visvavarman.3  It  may  therefore  be 
inferred  that  Bandhuvarman  was  the  feudatory  of  Kumara  Gupta  I. 

The  father  of  Bandhuvarman  was  called  Visvavarman,  whose 
father  appears  to  have  been  the  “illustrious  king”  Naravarman 
as  is  revealed  in  the  Gangdhar  stone  inscription  dated  A.  D.  423-24.1 
Naravarman  was  reigning  in  A.  D.  404-5  according  to  his  Mandasor 
stone  inscription  bearing  that  date.  This  epigraph  also  tells  us  that  he 
was  the  son  of  king  Simhavarman  and  the  grandson  of  king  (■ narendra ) 
Jayavarman/’ 


Naravarman  appears  to  liave  had  an  elder  brother  named 

Candravarman,  who  is  mentioned  in  the  Susunia  rock  inscription 
which  records  that  he  too  was  the  son  of  Simhavarman  of 
Puskarana.6  This  Candravarman  has  been  rightly  identified  with  his 
namesake  who  along  with  others  was  “violently  exterminated’  by 
Samudra  Gupta.7  The  reason  why  no  record  mentions  that  these 
are  brothers  may  possibly  be  attributed  to  internal  strife  as  was  the 
case  with  Candra  Gupta  II  and  Rama  Gupta  or  Skanda  Gupta  and  Pura 
Gupta  as  will  be  shown  presently.  It  may  therefore  be  considered 
likely  that  Simhavarman  and  his  father  Jayavarman  were  the 
contemporaries  of  Candra  Gupta  and  Ghatotkaca. 


1  Fleet,  o p.  cit.,  (12)  p.  50 :  tad  padanuddkydtah  shows  only  his  devotion  to  his  father. 

2  AryamanjiisrinMakalpa,  Ch.  53>  P-  628.  (Ganapati  Sastri  s  edition.) . 

Samtidrakhyc  nppasccdva  VikK cwncisccciva  kiftitah  1 
Mafwndra  nrpavaro  mukhya  Sakdrddyo  maiah  param  || 

3  Fleet,  op.  cit.,  (18),  p.  86. 

4  Ibid,  (17),  p.  76. 


6  E.  1.,  XII,  no.  35,  P-  321. 

iWi.XH.no.  9,  P-133-  „ 

7  fleet,  op.  cit.,  (I)  p.  7-  This  identification  was  first  made  by  Mahamahopadhyaya 
Haraprasad  Sastri  in  E.  XII,  p.  321,  and  has  been  accepted  by  other  writers. 

Cf.  Banerji,  The  Age  of  the  Imperial  Guptas*  p.  II '»  Basak,  I.  A*,  XLVIII,  p.  99* 

s  it  ^  been  suggested  that  Ghatotkaca  may  be  arson  of  Kumara  Gupta  L 
Raychaudburi,  op .  cit.,  p«  see  L  A;  Xt-IX,  pp.  114-15* 
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7.  Skanda  Gupta  Kramaditya  I 

Kumara  Gupta  I  had  a  wife,  Anantadevl,  tho  mother  of  Pura 
Gupta  but  not  of  Skanda  Gupta,  who,  probably  being  tho  oldest 
son,  succeeded  Kumara  Gupta  I.  The  undated  Bliitari  stone  pillar 
inscription  of  this  ruler  narrates  how  he  made,  alter  undergoing 
great  privations,  a  successful  attempt  to  stem  tho  tide  of  the 
barbarian  invasions.  This  epigraph  reveals  that  he  not  only  conquered 
the  tribe  of  the  powerful  Pusyamitras,  but  alter  his  father's  death, 
“conquered  his  enemies  (the  Hunas)  by  the  strength  of  (his)  arm,  and 
established  again  the  ruined  fortunes  of  his  lineage;  and  then,  crying 
“victory  has  been  achieved,”  betook  himself  to  bis  mother.1  Ho  is 
clearly  recorded  to  have  “with  Ms  own  armios  established  (again 

his)  lineage  that  had  been  made  to  totter . (and)  with  his  two  arms 

subjugated  the  earth  (and)  showed  mercy  to  tho  conquered  people 
in  distress.”  It  is  further  specifically  added  that  he  “  joined  in 
close  conflict  with  the  Hunas.”3  This  Huna  invasion  could  not 
have  taken  place  later  than  A.  D.  458,  if  tho  Mlocchas  of  tho 
Junagadh  inscription  can  be  identified  with  tho  Hunas  mentioned 
in  the  Bhitari  stone  pillar  record;3  but  such  an  identification  is 
neither  settled  nor  accepted.1  \During  this  critical  juncture,  the 
Pusyamitras,  probably  a  tributary  tribe  of  the  earlier  Gupta  emperors, 
now  awaiting  to  shake  themselves  free  from  the  Gupta  yoke,  rose 
against  him,.  After  the  conquest  of  the  barbarians,  who  swept  over 
his  empire  from  the  north-western  passes,  he  appointed  a  numbor 
of  Wardens  of  the  Marches  (Qdptrn)  to  protect  his  kingdom  from 
such  future  invasions.  ?  One  of  them  was  Parnadatta,  governor  of 
Surastra,  who  was  appointed  to  this  post  after  the  king  had  deliberated 
for  days  and  nights.  ’ »  -.This  triumph  made  him,  in  the  eyes  of  his 
people,  a  saviour  and  a  national  hero. ) 

.  The  great  embankment  of  the  lake  Sudarsana  burst  in  A.  D. 
455  56,  but  two  years  later  in  A.  D.  457-58  this  dam  was  repaired, 
by  the  orders  of  Skanda  Gupta,)  under  the  superintendence  of 
Cakrapahta,  son  of  the  governor  of  Surastra  (Kaihiawad).  The 
embankment  was  a  hundred  cubits  in  length  and  sixty-eight  cubits 


’  Fleet,  op.  tit.,  (13)  p.  55.  Also  see  line  10. 

Ibid.,  1.  15  :  Hunmr=yyasya  samagatasya  samare. 

Ibtd.  di)  p .  56;  {14)  p.  62}  Raychaudhuri,  op.  cit.,  p.  380. 

1  Basak,  op.  cit,,  pp.  68-69.  w 

Fleet.^rft/J^'s •  AIlan>  op.  tit., p.  xlv ; 

dvisatas=ca  krtva  sarvvesit  desesu  'vidlmyat'M^  samagrUm  bhagn-agradarpa{n) 

•  Ibid.,  (14)  p.  64.  '  ?  Uihaya  ***&  ™*cintaynmSa  balm-prakaram. 
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/  The  emperor  Skanda  Gupta  was  alive  till  A.  D.  467-68. 
According  to  the  Kahaum  stone  pillar  inscription,  the  year  A.  D. 
460-61  was  “in  the  tranquil  reign  of  Skanda  Gupta,  whose  hall  of 
audience  (was)  shaken  by  the  wind  caused  by  the  falling  down 
(in  the  act  of  performing  obeisance)  of  the  heads  of  a  hundred 
kings.”1  This  is  an  obvious  allusion  to  the  peaceful  condition  of 
his  reign.  The  Indor  copper  plates,  dated  A.  D.  465-66,  refer  to 
his  “augmenting  victorious  reign,”3  a  phrase  which  was  applied  to 
the  days  of  Kumara  Gupta  I  in  A.  D.  415-16.3  This  very  phrase  is 
again  repeated  in  the  Gadhwa.  stone  inscription,  dated  A.  D.  467-68, 
which,  although  it  does  not  refer  to  the  king  s  name,  probably 
belonged  to  the  time  of  Skanda  Gupta  or  to  the .  year  ^  following 
his  death.1  It  may  therefore  be  concluded  that,  unlike  his  fathers 
reign,  these  years  of  Skanda  Gupta’s  rule  must  have  been  spent  in 
peace  and  the  barbaric  incursions  took  place  in  the  eaTly  years  of  his 
sovereignty. 

There  is  however  no  evidence  to  ascertain,  owing  to  this  Pusya- 
mitra  invasion,  the  precise  nature  of  the  territorial  losses.  Nor  can 
it  be  proved  whether  or  not  the  capital  was  shifted  to  another  place. 

I  The  timely  rescue  of  Skanda  Gupta  by  defeating  the  Hunas  obviously 
saved  the  empire  from  annihilations  and  prevented  the  changing  of 
the  metropolis,  while  Magadha  still  continued  to  be  the  most  impor- 
taut  province  in  contemporary  politics. 


But  it  is  evident  from  the  Bhitarl  stone  pillar  inscription  of 
Skanda  Gupta  that  he  “  restored  the  fallen  fortunes  of  his  family..... 
established  again  the  ruined  fortunes  of  his  lineage,  and  with  lm 
man  armies,  established  (again)  (his)  lineage  that  had  been  made 
to  totter.’’5  It  is  therefore  certain  that  Skanda  Gupta  retarded  the 
first  as  well  as  the  second  barbaric  incursions.6  But  ^what  exactly 
transpired  to  the  Gupta  empire,  after  these  two  onslaughts  is  not  quite 
evident.  \  Still  according  to  the  Mandasor  inscription  of  Prabhakara, 
it  is  apparent  that  Govinda  Gupta  was  the  Viceroy  of  Malwa  m  A.  D. 
467-68, 7  but  this  epigraph  does  not  mention  Skanda  Gupta,  w  ose 
last  known  date  A.  D.  467-68.  Now  neither  the  exact  relationship 
between  the  Govinda  Gupta  and  Ghatotkaca  Gupta  has  yet  been 

1  Fleet,  op.  cit.,  (15)  P-  67. 

3  Ibid.,  (16)  pp.  70-I :  abhivardihamana. 

8  Ibid.,  (10)  pp.  43-44- 

*  Fleet,  op.  cit.,  (66)  p.  268. 

5  Ibid.,  (13)  P-  55-  Italics  mine. 

*  AdS.  LR.',  1922-23,  p.  187  ;  E.I.,  XIX,  App.  p.  2-  Prabhakara  was  probably  a  local 
chief. 
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established  nor  is  it  clear  whether  or  not  Gbvinda  Gupta  refused 
to  acknowledge  his  nephew  Skanda  Gupta,  after  the  death  of  his 
brother  Candra  Gupta  II.1 

Nevertheless,  it  is  certain  that  during  the  latter  half  of  Skanda 
Gupta’s  reign  the  Gupta  empire  lost  most  of  its  possessions  in  the 
west,  upto  and  probably  including  Mfilwa.  From  the  find-spots 
of  the  inscriptions  of  his  step-brother  and  successor  Pura  Gupta, 
his  son  Narasimha  Gupta  and  grandson  Kumara  Gupta  If,  especially 
in  the  United  Provinces,  Bihar  and  Bengal,  it  may  be  defi¬ 
nitely  concluded  that  during  their  reigns  tho  Gupta  empire  was 
confined  chiefly  to  Bengal,  Bihar  and  the  eastern  districts  of  the 
United  Provinces.  The  chief  cause  of  this  diminution  of  the  onco 
great  Gupta  empire  was  the  unending  invasions  of  tho  Hun.ua  The 
third. Huna  onrush  must  have  occurred  during  tho  reign  of  Pura 
Gupta  who  issued  base  gold  coins,  even  as  his  brother  or  step-brother 
Skanda  Gupta  had  done  before.2 

Among  the  enemies  whom  Skanda  Gupta  had  to  face,  the 
Vakatakas  might  have  been  one,  for  their  power  was  apparently 
already  crushed  in  northern  India.  The  Bfilaghat  plates  of  Prthvi- 
sena  II,  who  was  Skanda  Gupta's  cousin,  relates  that  his  commands 
were  honoured  by  the  lords  of  Kosala,  Mfikalh  and  Malava  and  lie 
held  in  check  enemies  bowed  down  by  his  prowess.3  Snob  a  Valu'd  aka. 
ruler  must  have  ruled  after  Skanda  Gupta,  for  during  the  reign  of 
this  emperor,  Parnadatta  was  the  governor  over  the  wostorn 
provinces  which  included  Surastra  and  Malwa.4 

\  Towards  the  end  of  his  reign  Skanda  Gupta  spent  some  years  in 
peaceJ  The  Kahaum  stone  pillar  inscription,  dated  A.  D.  460-615  and 
the  Indor  copper  plate  grant  dated  A.  D.  465-66,°  respectively  refer  to 
his  peaceful  {Midi)  and  “  ever-increasing  victorious  reign," 

;  But  the  control  over  the  greater  part  of  his  western  dominions 
must  have  passed  from  his  hands. }  The  scarcity  of  his  silver  coins 
with  the  Garuda  reverse  type  as"  compared  with  those  of  Kumiira 

1  I.  A.,  XLIX,  pp.  114.-15 ;  A.S.I.R.,  1903,  pp.  102,107;  Allan,  Catalogue,  p.  149, 
pi.  XXIV,  3,  Intr.  p.  liv ;  R.  D.  Banerji,  The  Age  of  the  Imperial  Guptas,  pp.  50-5 1. 

*  Allan,  op.  cit.,  Intr.  pp.  XCVIII,  CIV.  Coins  of  a  standard  of  144-6  grains  of  baser 
metal  were  issued  by  Skanda  Gupta,  while  Pura  Gupta  lessened  the  ratio — viz,  142-7 
and  141-4.  Some  types  of  coins  of  Narasimha  Gupta  and  Kumara  Gupta  II,  are  of  very 
crude  workmanship  and  base  metal. 

*  A  A  IX,  no.  36,  p.  271 :  Ktsala-Miltala-MSlav-vtldhipotir  m  abhyar  cciia  siisaiiasya. 

4  Eleet,  op.  cit.,  (14)  pp.  59>  63 :  piirvv-etarasySm  dtsi  Parnadattam  niyvjya  rUjii 
dhrtim5n-tath=5bhut. 

5  Ibid.,  (15)  p.  66. 

«  Thi/t  Cffl  r,  TT 
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Gupta  I,  the  lack  of  the  silver  coins  of  the  successors,  Pura  Gupta, 
Karasimha  Gupta  and  Kumara  Gupta  II  aud  the  paucity  in  the 
in  the  types  of  his  gold  coins,  point  to  the  fact  that  this  ru 
have  lost  his  hold  on  all  provinces  outside  Bengal,  Bihar  and  t 
eastern  districts  of  the  United  Provinces. 

8.  Political  Condition  on  Skanda  Guptas  Death 

•  0„  the  death  of  Skanda  Gupta  about  A.  D.  467,  the  dynasty  of 
the  Imperial  Guptas  may  be  said  to  have  suft9re(|  an  ^  ^'^ 
specially  on  account  of  the  inroads  of  the  barbarians,  the  nsin  s  of 
the  feudatories  and  the  change  of  faith  of  the  emperors  Aooordm* .to 

Somadeva,  a  Jaina  contemporary  of  the 
the  Hunas  advanced  into  India  as  far  as^  Citracu.c. 
truth  of  this  tradition  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  they  conque 
district  of  Bran  (Airikina)  in  the  Central  Provinces  and  their 
capitals  daring  the  taigas  of  Totamana  aai  Mihirakala  weps  Pavva.y. 
on  the  Chenab  and  Sakala,  the  modern  Sialkot,  m  the  Punjc  . 

C  This  vast  empire  of  Candra  Gupta  II  slowly  began  to  crumble 
after  the  death  of  Skanda  Gupta,  if  not  earlier.  It  has  been  surmi 
fd  that  the  assumption  of  the  title  of 

Kumara  Gupta  I  "may  possibly  indicate  that  he  attempts  P  ^ 

the  southern  adventure  of  his  grandfather  and  penetrate  into  _ 
tiger-infested  territory  beyond  the  Nerbudda.  s  As  a  P03®1®  ^ 
of  this  adventure  into  that  part  of  the  country  to  imagine  that  either 
he  or  his  foUowoxs  might  have  left  the  find  of  the  1395  coins  in  the 
Shthra  district 4  appears  rather  incredulous  for  the  Sahara  hoard 
reveals  to  us  nothing.5  Again,  the  supposition  that  Kumara  Gupta 

1  Cf  Somadeva  Suri,  Nitivakyamrtam,  p.  79>  (Bombay,  1922),  K.  B' ^ 

LigU  on^Ta^MikiraMa,  R.  G.  BMniarMr  VoUm,  P-  2:6. 

2  Fleet,  op.  cit.,  (36)  P-  161. 

8  Raychaudhuri,  op.  cit.,  p.  48a 

1  Allan,  CidaZoy^.P^XLIX  ^  conclusions  can  be  drawn  on  the 

2  Allan,  op.  cit.,  P-  CXXX.  Note.  _  .  atalread v  in  the  case  of  the  Uparkot 

discovery  of  hoards  of  corns.  We  av  ,  m  iwith  regard  to  the  possibility  of 

and  Sarvania  hoards  of  coin* *  of  y  dom.  See  Ante.  In  the  present  case  it 

Samudra  Gupta’s  invasion  of  the  Kgatrapa  king  t0  as  a  result  of  com- 

is  quite  possible  that  the  coins  migi  r  ,  influence  in  that  region  which 

mercial  conditions.  We  cannot  trace  (Fleaf,  D.  if-  D., 

was  at  this  period  completely  under  Skanda  Gupta  would  have 

pp.  338-42.)  It  is  therefore  Calukya,  Moreover,  we 

dared  to  attack  Satara  during  the  mighty  way  nest*  y 

may  take  another  example  to  show  the  — - ««  ^  {  simiIar  analoev. 


might  have  appointed  his  son  Skanda  Gupta,  in  the  (ihfmpur  region  i 
obviously  as  a  guardian  against  the  ravages  of  tho  people  in  the  tisror- 
mfested  country,  is  not  borne  out  by  the  Bhitari  stone  pillar  inscription.* 
onsequent  y  the  inference  that  the  imperial  troops  met  with  disaster3 
does  not  seem  to  be  warranted  by  existing  evidoneo.  Tho  assumption  of 
the  t,tle  1  vmhra-bala-parSkrama  possibly  implies  that,  towards  (.he  end 
of  his  reign  Kumara  Gupta  I  came  into  conflict  with  a  people  whose 
might  was^hke  that  ot  the  tiger.  Such  a  people  could  have  boon  no  other 
than  fee  Pusyaimtras  who,  as  has  been  soon  already,  plavo.I  such  , 
prominent  part  in  the  reign  of  Skanda  Gupta,  f.  Probably  towards 
fee  end  of  his  reign  Kumara  Gupta  I  came  into  conflict  either  with 
these  Pusyamrtras  or_  similar  wild  tribes  win,  infested  the  „„  J 
va  ey  of  the  Narmada.  If  this  title  has  any  significance  it;  may  ho 
..understood  to  mean  his  triumph  over  these  tribes  viz.,  the  Pusyami- 

heaSr  Wf1M,mU8!!  llaV0  invaded  his  empire  in  that  region,  for  again  wo 

thtbrun  oTthe  bT**  *  ^  ^  ^  ^  **  *>  »oar 

inscription^  This  T  ”  in  the  "tone  pillar 

“had  ;  reCOrd  specifical|y  wveals  that  tho  Pusynmitras 

such \  ZZ6( 1  Sreat  P0WGr  and  wealth.”*  Tho  obvious  reason ’for 
the  r  victory  over  Hie  P  ^  Pr°SP6rity  can  ^  1"  attributed  to 
we  have  ^  T  ^  ^  Z7 

■  thG  def0at  °fone  of*«* 
task  when  dealing  with  these  an  a  <  ^uPfe  had  such  a  tromondous 
at  least  for  the  time  he’  P6°P  e  imp'*es  that  they  must  have  had, 

decisively^hekten'them.6111^'  ^  ^  ^  «“»*  had 

latter,  although  for^ime  ^  ^°Ilowed  tlle  Hunas  but  the 

evident  from  the  Bhitari  stone  Dill  *  6-at6d.  ^  Skanda  Gupta ;  aa  is 
source  of  irritation  to  the  ar  inscription/-  \  became  a  constant 
later  on  A  The  f™  ^  Guptas  an(i  their  successors 
wise  defeated,  were  only  c^ushld  hf6  Pu?y_a™itras’  although  like- 
inscription  of  the  Vakataka  P  >1  —  *  H  Vakadakas-  TIle  Bfilfighfit 
“commands  were  tre^d  “J?*'1*0**  II  "ysltot  ^d^a’S 

— _  d  Wlth  I8Spect  «*  the  lords  0f  Kosala, 

1  Rajrchaudhuri,  opm  ciL,  p .480, 

,  gleet: 1 a  T;L)  m'  (pi-  pp-  55-56. 

Raychaudhuri,  op.  cit.,  p.  480. 

Fleet,  op.  cit.,  (13),  p<  « 

5  Hid,  p.  561. 

' <«,  p.  »,  a»,  „„  tp.  Mr,  Ij4  ^ 
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Mekala  and  Malava.”1  This  would  imply  that  Malwa  (eastern),  Kosala 
(the  upper  Mahanadi  valley)  and  Mekala  (the  upper  Narmada  valley) 
were  consequently  lost  to  the  Gupta  Empire.  Moreover,  as  the  ins* 
cription  further  adds  that  his  power  was  spread  over  Avanti  (district 
round  Ujjainl),  Lata  (southern  Gujarat),  Trikuta53  (Sopara  ?)  Kalinga 
(South  Orissa  and  neighbouring  lands),  these  tracts  could  no  more  have 
been  under  Gupta  influence  from  the  days  of  NTarendrasena. 

i  But  the  efforts  of  Skanda  Gupta  to  preserve  in  tact  the  heritage 
of  a  vast  empire  which  he  inherited  from  his  illustrious  grand-father 
probably  did  not  end  in  failure  during  his  life-time);  His  Junagadh 
inscription  dated  A.  D.  456  57,  proves  that  his  power  in  that  region 
was  intact.  His  Bull-type  silver  coins  again  support  the  conclusion 
that  he  must  have  been  the  master  of  the  Cambay  coast  as  well.3 
But  after  his  death  the  Gupta  empire  definitely  broke  up  and  his 
descendants  were  unable  to  preserve  the  empire  ^  of  Candra  Gupta  II 
which  had  been  held  intact  for  two  generations,  J 

Shortly  after  the  appointment  of  Parnadatta,  the  Viceroy  of  Skanda 
Gupta  in  his  western  dominions,  a  Maitraka  chieftain,  named 

1  K*  I*f  IX,  no*  36,  p.  271  *  Kosala-Mekala^Malav-adhipatir—abhyarccita-sasanasya' 
According  to  the  topographical  list  of  the  Brhaisamhita  (I.  A.,  XXII,  p.  185)  the 
Narmada  is  called  Mekala-Kanya  and  that  river  is  stated  to  have  sprung  from  the 
Amarakantaka  hill  in  the  Cedi  country.  Cf,  Varahamihira,  op ,  cit.,  ch.  XIV,  v.  7,  p.  88  * 
E.  L,  IV,  p.  280. 

^  3  Trikuta  was  possibly  the  capital  of  the  Abhiras.  It  has  been  identified  with 
Tegur.  (/.  B,  B.  R.  A.  S.,  XII,  p.  323)  But  >  this  identification  cannot  be  accepted. 
There  were  more  than  one  Trikutas.  There  was  Trikuta  in  Ceylon.  (Sana,  HC,  p.  187.) 
Hanuman  after  crossing  the  southern  ocean,  saw  Lanka  situated  in  the  Trikuta  moun¬ 
tain.  (Ram,  Sundarakanda,  Sarga  2,  v.  l,p.  I7i8-Bom.  ed.)  Pampa  tells  us  that  Gunavati, 
daughter  of  the  Trikuta  ruler  of  Lanka,  was  given  in  marriage  to  Amrtaprabha] 
ruler  of  Kiskindha.  (Abhinava  Pampa,  Rdmayana ,  X,  p.  1 17,  p.  310  ed.  by  Rice.)  This* 
Trikuta  cannot  be  ^identified  with  the  Trikuta-  of  Gupta-Vakataka  history,  which 
must  be  placed  only  in  Aparanta.  The  Visnti  Pit  ram  locates  it  with  the  mountains 
Sisira,  Patanga,  Rucaka  and  Nisada,  which  project  from  the  base  of  the  Mem  mountain. 
(Visnu,  p.  180,  ed  Wilson.)  The  Pardi  plates  of  the  Traikutaka  Dharasena,  dated 
A.  D.  456-57,  refer  to  a  grant  of  land  to  a  Brahmana.  (JL  L,  X,  no.  13,  p.  54)  JayaswaTs 
suggestion  that  Dharasena  founded  the  Traikutaka  dynasty  (Jayaswai,  J.  B.  O.  R.  S., 
XIX,  Pt  MI,  pp.  IOX-2)  must  be  rejected  especially  because  the  Candra  valli  inscription 
of  the  Kadamba  Mayiirasarma,  rightly  ascribed  to  circa  A.  D.  258,  "says  that  he 
marched  against  Kanci  and  Trekuta  (Traikuta),  the  Pallava  and  Abhlra  capitals 
(M*  A.  Rt,  1929,  p.  50).  Jayaswal’s  arguments  to  alter  the  date  of  this  record  (/.  B.  O.R.S., 
Ibid,  p.  211)  are  not  convincing.  Again  a  grant  of  the  Vakataka  Harisena  (circa 
A.  D.  500-520)  states  that  he  was  the  lord  of  Kuntala,  Avanti,  Kalinga,  Trikuta  and  Lata. 
(Burgess-Indraji,  L  C.  T,  W.  I.,  p.  72.)  This  shows  that  he  inherited  these  conquests 
from  Narendrasena.  Again  a  record  of  about  the  5th  century  of  the  reign  of  the 
Maharaja  Madhavavarman  II  of  the  Visnukundin  family  states  that  he  was  lord  of  the 
Trikuta-Malaya  country.  (E.  R.  S.  a,  1920,  p.*97).  Also  see  Saletore  J.B.  L  5.  M.,  XVII; 
pp.  67-75  for  a  further  discussion  on  this  topic. 

8  Allan ,  op.  ciu,  pp.  121-22. 
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Bhataraka,  established  himself  at  Valabhi.  In  the  latter  half  of  the 
sixth  century,  a  branch  of  his  family  commenced  to  rule  in  Mo-la-po 
(Malavaka),  the  westernmost  part  of  Malwa  and  conquered  vast 
territories  in  the  regions  of  the  Sahya  and  Yindhya  mountains.  In 
the  seventh  century  A.  D.  (646)  Dharasena  IV,  one  of  his  illustrious 
descendants,  assumed  imperial  titles.1 * * 4  About  A.  D.  533,  Yasodharman 
of  Mandasor,  carved  out  for  himself  a  kingdom  which  extended  from 
the  Himalayas  to  the  Mahendra  Mountains  or  the  Eastern  Ghats 
and  from  the  river  Lauhitya  (Brahmaputra)  to  the  western  ocean.* 
Though  some  of  the  Guptas  evidently  recovered  some  portions  of 
eastern  Malwa,  as  can  be  seen  from  literary  and  epigraphic  references, 
after  Yasodharman's  death,  western  Malwa  was  never  recovered  by 
the  Guptas,  for  some  parts  of  this  area  became  the  possessions  of 
the  Maitrakas  of  Valabhi.  In  the  sixth  century  A.  D.,  the  area 
round  TJjJaini  was  conquered  by  Sankaragana,8  a  representative  of 
the  Kataccuri  (Kalaccuri)  family  which,  during  the  times  of  Yuan 
Chwang  submitted  to  a  representative  of  the  “Brahmin  caste.”1  Tins 
Kataccuris  were  themselves  conquered  by  the  Western  Calukyas  in  the 
seventh  century  as  can  be  seen  from  the  Mahakuta  pillar  inscrip- 
tion  of  Mangalesa.5 6  The  Maukharis,  who  controlled  the  regions  of  the 
Bara-Banki,  Jaunpur  and  Gaya  districts  in  the  United  Provinces  and 
Bihar  as  Gupta  subordinates  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries, 
revolted  against  their  suzerains  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century. 
About  A.  D.  554  the  Maukhari  ruler  Isanavarman  fought  with  the 
Guptas  and  adopted  the  title  of  Maliarajddh'irdja.,]  In  Bengal  too 
the  Gaudas  were  rising  into  prominence  in  the  regions  of  the  lower 
Ganges  and  we  know,  for  example,  how.  the  Mahardjadhinlja  Jaya- 
naga,  supposed  to  have  been  the  successor  of  ^asaiika,  had  his  head¬ 
quarters  at  Karnasuvarna  which  was  ultimately  conquered  by  the 
Kamarupa  king  Bhaskaravarman  shortly  after  the  death  of  Harsa- 
vardhana7.  But  that  these  Gaudas  were  slowly  rising  into  power 
from  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century  can  hardly  be  doubted,  for 
about  this  time  they  came  into  conflict  with  the  Later  Gupta  Jivita 
Gupta  I  and  the  Maukhari  Isanavarman.8 


1  Fleet,  oi.  cit.,  (39),  P- 183;  /.  B.  B.  R.  A.  S.,  X,  p.  771  I.  A.,  I,  p.  14. 

3  Ibid,  (35)  p.  156. 

8  E.L,  IX ,  no.  45,  p.  299.  See  Infra. 

4  Yuan  Chwang  op*  cit,  II,  p.  250  ;  Hiuen  Tsiang,  op.  cit.,  II,  p,  271* 

5  LA.,  XIX,  p.  19. 

6  Fleet,  op.  cit.,  (42)  p.  206. 

1  E.  I,  XVIII,  no.  7,  P.  60 ;  Ibid,  XII,  no.  13,  p.  76. 

8  Cf.  Fleet,  op.  cit ,  (42)  p.  205 ;  E.I.,  XIV,  no.  5,  p.  120. 
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9.  The  Successors  of  Skanda  Gupta 

After  the  death  of  Skanda  Gupta,  contemporary  inscriptions 
refer  to  several  rulers  regarding  whose  order  of  succession  there  has 
been  considerable  controversy.  It  has  been  suggested  that,  as  the 
Bhitarl  seal  inscription,  which  contains  a  genealogy  of  the  early 
Gupta  kings  for  nine  generations  carrying  an  account  of  this  family 
through  Pura  Gupta  down  to  his  grandson  Kumara  Gupta  II,  does 
not  mention  Skanda  Gupta,1  another  dynasty  of  Gupta  rulers  must 
have  flourished  side  by  side  with  the  dynasty  the  genealogy  of 

which  has  been  established  by  the  Sarnath  and  Damodarpur  inscri¬ 
ptions.  This  assertion  has  been  made,  although  it  is  not  very  easy 
to  indicate  the  precise  place  where  the  branch,  the  separation  of 

which  is  attributed  to  Pura  Gupta  as  the  founder,  may  have  ruled.3 
This  is  because  Budha  Gupta  controlled  not  only  north  Bengal 
in  the  east  and  Benares  in  the  centre,  but  also  Malwa  in  the  west. 
Such  a  view  has  met  with  considerable  opposition,3  and  some 
scholars  hold  that  after  Skanda  Gupta,  the  imperial  line  continued 
through  Pura  Gupta,  Narasimha  Gupta  and  Kumara  Gupta  II, 
after  whom  came  Budha  Gupta  and  the  rest.  They  think  that  the 
name  Kumara  Gupta,  in  the  Sarnath  and  Damodarpur  inscriptions 
and  the  Bhitari  seal  text,  represents  one  person  who  must  be  styled 
Kumara  Gupta  II.  Against  this  it  is  contended  that  it  appears 

quite  abnormal  that,  between  148  G.  E.  (the  last  known  date  of 

Skanda  Gupta)  and  157  G.  E.  (the  date  of  Budha  Gupta  in  the 
Sarnath  inscription),  i.e.,  within  the  brief  space  of  nine  years,  we 
should  find  three  reigns  crammed  in,  viz.,  those  of  Pura  Gupta, 
Karasimha  Gupta  and  Kumara  Gupta.4  But  such  short  reigns  are 
not  unknown  to  Indian  history.0  The  omission  of  Skanda  s  name 
in  the  Bhitari  seal,  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  relations  between 
him  and  Pura  Gupta  were  unfriendly.6  Examples,  however,  of 


i  Note An  exact  parallel  will  be  met  with  in  Later  Gupta  history  in  the 
case  of  the  children  of  Mahasena  Gupta:  Deva  Gupta,  Krsna  Gupta  and  Madhava. 
Gupta.  The  first  is  not  mentioned  in  any  of  the  Gupta  records  but  Bana’s  testimony  in 
his  Harsacarita  leaves  no  doubt  that  Deva  Gupta  III  was  the  son  of  Mahasena  Gupta,  as 

will  be  shown  later.  .  ..  ,  0 

j  EL,  XV,  pp.  118-122;  Basak,  History  of  Norik-Eastcra  India,  pp-  76-80. 

»  Cf'.’j.  &  Pr.  A.  S.  £.,  (N.  S.)  XVII,  no.  3  PP-  249-55 ;  Mid.,  pp.  296-300;  A.B.O.R.I.,  I, 
pp.  67-80 ;  E.I.,  XVIII,  p.  83  ff ;  Dacca  Review,  1920,  p.  50  ff;  J.R.A.S.,  1919,  pp.  260-62; 
Hindtistan  Review,  Jan.  1918  (et  seq.) 

*  Basak,  op.  cit.,  p.  8x. 

>  Raychaudhuri,  op.  cit,  p.  500,  (4th  ed.).  See  S.I.l,  I,  p.  46. 

«  Raychaudhuri,  Ihid,  pp.  484-87 !  for  parallel  cases  see  I.  A.,  XIX,p.  22 7 ,  Ktelhom, 
L.  N.  L,  no.  464.  E.  V.  p .66. 
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Harsa1  and  Bhaskaravarman 3  can  be  cited  to  prove  that  in  some  of 
their  inscriptions,  the  names  of  their  eldest  brothers  with  whom 
they  were  on  the  best  of  terms,  are  not  mentioned.  But  two  gold 
coins  found  in  the  Gaya  district,  on  which  the  name  Pura  is  very 
distinct,3  together  with  the  absence  of  Skanda  Gupta's  name  in  the 
Bhitari  seal  of  Kumara  Gupta  II,  go  to  prove  to  a  great  extent 
first,  that  Pura  Gupta  must  have  ruled  and  issued  coins,  and  secondly, 
that  relations  between  Skanda  Gupta  and  Pura  Gupta  were  not  friendly. 

Moreover,  it  is  stated  that  a  study  of  the  Damodarpur  copper 
plates  reveals  how  a  hitherto  unrecorded  reign  of  Kumara  Gupta  II, 
circa  150-156  G.  E.,  came  in  after  that  of  Skanda  Gupta*  This  short 
reign,  it  is  alleged,  was  followed  in  the  main  line  of  the  heirs  of 
Skanda  Gupta,  by  those  of  Budha  Gupta,  Bhanu  Gupta  and  others.*5 

The  absence  of  the  silver  coins  of  the  Malwa  and  Surastra 
fabrics  implies  that  no  successor  of  Skanda  Gupta  ruled  over 
Surastra  and  Malwa.  Kumara  Gupta  IE  was  in  all  probability 
succeeded  by  Budha  Gupta,  specially  as  in  the  Sarnath  image 
inscription,  the  Buddhist  monk  Abhayamitra  acknowledges  him  as 
the  reigning  sovereign.0  The  significant  expression  6 ht-plu-iirpu-rtljya 
bkuktau,  occurring  in  some  of  the  grants  of  the  Parivrajaka  rulers 
Hastiu  and  his  son  Samksobha,  is  important  in  showing  clearly  that 
the  Gupta  dynasty  and  its  sway  were  still  continuing7  and  in 
pointing  out  that  they  were  Gupta  feudatories,  ruling  over  Dahala 
(mod.  Bundelkhand)  and  the  area  covered  by  the  1  eighteen  forest 
kingdoms.’  Consequently  it  is  certain  that  till  at  least  A.  D.  495,  the 
western  provinces  of  the  Gupta  Empire  appear  to  have  been  intact.® 

10.  Pura  Gupta  and  Others 


\Skanda  Gupta  was  succeeded  by  Pura  Gupta,  whose  exact 
relation  with  the  former  has  not  yet  been  determined;  As  he  is 
known  to  have  been  the  son  of  AnantadevI,  who  may  or  may  not 
have  been  the  mother  of  Skanda  Gupta,  but  was  the  wife  of  Kumara 
Gupta,9  he  must  have  been  either  the  brother  or  half-brother  of 
Skanda  Gupta.  This  is  because  according  to  Robert  Sewell,  Devaki 


'  f/;  ly>Tna  29.  PP-  210-ir ;  Fleet,  C.J.L,  III,  (52)  p.  232. 

-  Ibtd.,  XII,  p.  73. 
s  Banerji,  A.B.O.R.I.,  I,  p.  75. 

‘  Banerji n  *  S“ith’  dted  by  BaSak>  *  cit  ’  8l' 

tsanerji,  A.&.U.K.L,  I,  p.  75  ;  Basak,  op.  cit. ,  p.  80. 

*  ASJ&,  1914-15,  p.  126. 

'  C.I.L,  III,  Intr.,  pp.  20-21. 

8  Cf.  Ibid.,  (26)  p.  118. 

9  J.A.S.B.,  LVHI,  pp.  84-105  ;  J.R.A.S.,  1905,  p.  128.  Also  see  Allan,  ot.  cit.,  p.  ii. 
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was  possibly  the  name  of  Skanda  Gupta,  's  mother  as  she  is  compared 
in  the  Bhitarl  pillar  inscription  to  §rx  Krsna’s  mother.1  This  suppo¬ 
sition  has  been  supported  by  Dr  Raychaudhuri  who  contends  that 
such  a  comparison  of  the  widowed  Gupta  empress  would  be  other¬ 
wise  inexplicable.  He  further  observes  that  the  name  of  Skanda 
Gupta's  mother,  coupled  with  her  miserable  plight,  suggested  to  the 
court-poet  a  comparison  with  Krsna  and  Devakl.3  Such  a  conclusion 
appears  no  doubt  tempting  but  we  must,  however,  remember  that  in 
no  known  Gupta  inscription  has  the  name  of  Skanda  Gupta's  mother 
been  ever  mentioned  and  consequently  to  infer  that  her  name  was 
Devakl  merely  on  the  strength  of  one  simile  in  the  Bhitarl  stone 
pillar  inscription  seems  rather  hazardous.  The  reason  why  the  court- 
poet  cited  the  name  of  Devakl  instead  of  Parvati  or  Aditi  may 
probably  be  the  result  of  his  personal  whim  or  fancy,  or  what  is 
more  probable,  it  may  be  because  Skanda  Gupta  was  an  avowed  Vaisnava, 
for  he  is  well-known  to  have  been  a  Paramahlicigavata,  the  devotee  of 
Krsna-Visniv5  It  does  not  appear  unnatural  for  the  court-poet  to  have 
evoked  the  name  of  Krsna’s  mother  when  he  was  relating  how  his 
emperor,  who  must  have  seemed  to  him  a  protector  like  Krsiia,  was 
hastening  home  to  tell  hi 9  own  anxious  mother  the  glad  tidings  of 
his  great  victory  over  the  barbarians.  It  is  therefore  not  safe  to 
conclude  that  the  name  of  Skanda  Gupta's  mother  was  probably  Devakl. 

As  this  queen,  whatever  her  name  was,  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
Bihar,  Kahaum  or  Bhitarl  pillar  inscriptions  of  Skanda  Gupta  or  in 
the  Bhitarl  inscribed  seal  of  Kumara  Gupta  II,  Dr  R.  0.  Majumdar 
has  maintained  that  she  was  not  the  chief  queen  {agrmnahM) 
and  that  Skanda  Gupta  had  consequently  “no  natural  claim  to  the 
throne."4  Of  course  Dr  Raychaudhuri  is  correct  in  maintaining  that 
there  '‘was  no  rule  prohibiting  the  mention  of  a  Gupta  queen  who 
was  not  the  principal  consort  of  an  emperor."5  W©  may  here  state 
however  that  we  have  to  discuss  not  so  much  a  question  of  historical 
principles  as  of  historical  probabilities.  We  have  seen  above  that 
Govinda  Gupta  Bdlochiyci  I  must  have  preceded  Skanda  Gupta  and 
existing  evidence,  however  allegorical,  cannot  he  interpreted  to  imply 
that  either  Govinda  Gupta  Bdldch tya  I  did  not  rule  or  that  Skanda 
Gupta  I  did  not  succeed  without  a  struggle.  Moreover,  to  cite  the  authority 
of  the  A ryct via njus fi m ulaka Ipa 6  which  gives  the  names  of  some 

1  Sewell,  Historical  Ins.  of  Southern  India,  p.  349* 

2  Raychaudhuri,  op.  city  pp.  480,  484,  f.  n.  ;  Fleet,  op.  cit. ,  (13),  P*  54  'Jitam  itiparitosam 
mataram  sasra-ncttrcim  ....  hata  ripur  =  ivci  Krsna  Devakhn  ahhyupetah  ... 

3  Fleet,  op.  cit.,  (12)  p.  50;  Allan,  Catalogue,  p.  119* 

4  Majumdar,  J.  A.  S.  B.,  XVII,  p.  253. 

1  Raychaudhuri,  op.  cit.,  pp-  483*  4845  also  see  E.  T.t  XV,  no.  4;  PP*  42“43 

6  Raychaudhuri,  Ibid ,  p.  487. 
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prominent  Gupta  emperors  cannot  disprove  the  above  conclusions.  The 
Mafijwrimulakalpa  is  a  later  work  and  mentions  only  the  important 
Gupta  emperors  like  the  following :  Samudrdkhya  (Samndra  Gupta), 
Vikrama  (Candra  Gupta  II),  Mahendra  (Kumara  Gupta  I),  Safalradya 
(Skanda  Gupta).1  If  we  are  to  accept  the  genealogy  of  this  work  then  we 
shall  have  to  reject  the  historicity  of  rulers  like  Kama  Gupta,  Kumara 
Gupta  I  and  Gdvinda  Gupta  Baladitya  J,  which,  of  course,  does  not 
appear  desirable.3  His  coins  show  that  he  assumed  the  title  of  Sn 
Yik  rmm,z  like  his  grandfather  Candra  Gupta  If.  Pnra  Gupt-a 
issued  base  gold  coins  evidently  owing  to  his  precarious  finances, 
and  in  fact  only  two  of  his  coins  are  extant.4  These  are  so  few 
when  compared  with  the  gold  coins  of  his  son  and  successor 
Yarasimha  Gupta.  Therefore,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  horseman 
issues  of  Prakaiaditya  can  be  attributed  to  Pura  Gupta,  for  pro¬ 
bably  this  was  the  title  of  Kumara  Gupta  I,  his  father,  who  used 
the  honorific  of  Mahendra ditya  on  his  coins5.  Pura  Gupta’s  capital 
appears  to  have  been  at  Ayddliya,  at  least  till  the  rise  of  the  Mauk* 
haris  and  his  successors  had  their  metropolis  at  Kaii. 


According  to  the  inscribed  Bhitarl  seal  of  Kumara  Gupta  II, 
Pura  Gupta  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Narasimha  Gupta,  whose 
coins  reveal  that  he  assumed  the  title  of  Bdladifya  (II.)  There  are 
no  extant  inscriptions  of  this  ruler.  Yuan  Chwang  relates  how 
Mo-hi-ku-lo  (Mihirakula),  who  had  his  capital  at  Sravasti,  invaded 
the  territory  of  Baladitya,  the  king  of  Magadha,  who,  as  a  zealous 
Buddhist,  had  rebelled  against  the  Order.  Baladitya  II  finally 


lt  P'  628  (ed‘  Ganapati  SastrL)  It  is  worth  noting 
#  p  6/  Um  mSCnption  of  Skanda  Gupta  ca11s  W*  as  Sakrupama .  Fleet, 

tbPir  emperors  there  was  a  usaSe  °f  adopting  the  titles  and  names  of 

and  otbpr  Gupta  in  his  A1]ahabatl  prasasti  is  compared  to  Indra 

over  t?  fnot  w VP‘  A’  (I)’p-  14).  Kumara  Gupta  I  is  called  a  MahPndra.  More- 
siven  tbmiD-h  &  arnutJra  Gupta  had  the  title  of  SarmrajoccKitP,  which  was 

f£  /  tv  '  ,t0  ?1S  son  Caildra  Gupta  II  by  his  daughter  Prabhavatl  Gupta, 

know  that  ^-4’P-'  41  k  Candra  GuPta  was  also  known  as  Deva  Gupta  and  since  we 
AM  m  ualara  G“Pta  also  had  that  name  we  may  call  him  Deva  Gupta  II.  (Cf. 
SnZ  mraJ  °UPta  11  had  *les  like  Sri  Vikrama,  Ajita  Vikrama, 

aiopt  thleTr??  ra-  and  0th.en’  aS  n°ticed  a!rcad*  His  son  i-gan  to 

Simha  Mahendra  all"?/  ,“1?tlon  ldce  Srl  Mahendra,  Ajita  Mahendra,  Sri  Mahendra 
Z  r  ^  °?WhlCh  can  be  observed  on  hia  ^inS.  (Allan,  op.  cit.,  pp. 

SeJesSg  lo  not  ftat?1'^  ^  H  had  ^  title  °f  ^  ^'anaddya  and  it  is 
a  A„an>  0J>_  p  m  a  GUPta  °  ha<1  the  Sam°  t?tIe'  (AUan’  0P‘  CH"  P’  U2) 

4  Ibid.,  p.  135  !  l  A.,  XXXI,.  p  26t. 
s  Ibid.,  p.  89 ;  J.  A.  S.  B.,  LVIII.  p.  oa 
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captured  Mihirakula  and  on  being  eventually  released,  he  sought 
refuge  in  Kasmira  where  he  ultimately  became  king.  This  Narasimha 
Gupta  has  been  identified  with  Bahidifya ,  who  is  referred  to  by 
Tuan  Chwang.1  This  Chinese  traveller  has  recorded  that  Budha 
Gupta  was  succeeded  by  Tathagata  Gupta,  after  whom  came 
Baladitya and  it  has  therefore  been  maintained  that  this 
identification  is  inadmissible  as  his  immediate  predecessor  was 
Tathagata  Gupta.3  It  must  here  be  observed  that  Yuan  Chwang's 
account,  recorded  evidently  from  hearsay  almost  two  centuries  after 
the  expiry  of  these  events,  does  not  clearly  specify  the  relationship 
between  these  two  persons.4  While  it  is  known  from  the  Eran  stone 
inscription  that  Bhanu  Gupta  was  supreme  in  Malwa,  the  Ary  a 
Maftj uhdmidakalpa  confirms  that  both  of  these  were  contemporaries.5 
As  Yuan  Chwang  places  these  events  some  centuries  before  him,  it  is 
difficult  to  corroborate  these  statements  when  it  is  known  that 
Buladiiya  preceded  him  only  by  a  century.  Moreover,  this  victory 
is  claimed  by  Yasodharman  in  his  Mandasor  inscription,0  but  he  was 
probably  not  a  Gupta  ruler,  for  one  of  his  epigraphs  says  that  he  con¬ 
trolled  those  countries  “thickly  covered  over  with  deserts  and  moun¬ 
tains  and  trees  and  thickets  and  strong-armed  heroes  (and)  having 
(their)  kings  assaulted  by  (his)  prowess, -which  were  not  enjoyed  (even) 
by  the  Gupta  Masters  ”.7  An  apparently  possible  solution  out  of  this 
impasse  is  made  in  the  suggestion  that  Narasimha  Gupta  simply 
succeeded  in  defending  Magaiha  against  the  onslaughts  of  Mihirakula 
who  was  afterwards  routed  and  captured  by  Yasodharman.8  This  is 
plausible  because  the  successful  defence  of  Narasimha  Gupta  must 
have  taken  place  between  the  years  A.D.  469-70  and  A.D.  472-73,  for 
Kumara  Gupta  II  was  recognised  as  a  sovereign  in  A.D.  473-74 
(G.  E,  154),°  while,  from  the  Mandasor  inscription,  Yasodharman  s 
date  is  known  to  have  been  A.D.  533-34.10 


1  Yuan  Chwang,  op*  ciU,  II,, p.  164 ;  Beal,  op*  168 ;  Shamans  Hwiii  Li  and  Yen 

Tsung,  Life,,  p.  ill. 

2  Yuan  Chwang,  op.  cit,  II,  pp.  164-65  ;  Basak,  op.  cit.,  p.  78. 
r  Raychaudhurl,  op.  cit,  p.  49/* 

4  Yuan  Chwang,  op,  cit,  II,  p.  164. 

•'*  Juyaswal,  op. tit,,  p.  39. 

6  Fleet,  op .  city  (33-35)  PP*  148,  *50  and  155. 

7  Bid,,  (33)  pp.  147-148.  Fleet’s  interpretation  of  the  phrase  Guptandtha  as  *•  Lords  ot 
the  Guptas  ”  has  rightly  been  changed  into  “  Gupta  Masters  ”  by  Jayaswal,  Cf  Imperial 
History  of  India,  p.  40. 

8  Allan,  op.  ait.,  p.  lix. 

8  A  S.  L  J?.,  1914-15,  pp,  124-25. 

,u  Fleet,  op.  cit}  (35)  P*  I5& 
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Therefore  Kumara  Gupta  II  was  on  the  throne  in  A.D.  473-74, 
being  the  son  of  Narasimba  Bala dift/a  IT  and  Mitradevl.1 

He  called  himself  Kramadih/a  as  can  be  seen  from  his  coins,2  He 
also  issued  some  gold  coins.  He  evidently  did  not  rule  for  a  long 
time  since  his  reign  must  have  ended  by  A.D.  476-77  (G.  E.  157) 
as  is  evident  from  the  Sarnath  inscription  of  the  time  of  Budha 
Gupta.s  This  Kumara  Gupta  II  has  been  identified  with  his  name¬ 
sake  mentioned  in  the  Sarnath  Buddhist  image  inscription  of  A.D. 
473-74,  but  it  has  been  observed  that  “  there  is  not  the  slightest, 
evidence  of  a  partition  of  the  Gupta  empire  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
fifth  century  A.  D.  On  the  contrary  inscriptions  mid  coins  prove 
that  both  Skanda  and  Budha  ruled  over  the  whole  empire  from 
Bengal  to  the  West.  <  As  shown  above,  such  an  inference  cannot 
possibly  be  accepted  for  it  is  likely  that  there  was  a  disruption,  and 
in  the  main  line  Kumara  Gupta  II  was  succeeded  by  Budha  Gupta, 
Bhanu  Gupta  and  others.'; 


Budha  Gupta,  who  must  have  ascended  the  throne  in  A.  D.  476-7, 
could  not  have  been  an  insignificant  monarch,  although  no  official 
inscription  of  his  reign  is  yet  available.  He  must  have  reigned  from 
A.  D.  476-7  to  494-95,  as  one  of  his  coins  in  the  British  Museum 
beam  the  latter  date.  In  A.  D.  484-85  his  sovereignty  was  unquestioned 
m  Malwa  for,  in  this  year,  his  viceroy  Maharaja  Surasmicandra 
was  ruling  over  the  country  between  the  rivers  Kalindi  (Yamuna)  and 
tJie  Narmada.  As  the  Eran  stone  inscription  dated  A.  D.  484-85  suggests, 
Budha  Gupta  probably  reconquered  Malwa  which  was  lost  during  the 
^ara  Gupta  I  with  the  assistance  of  Dhanyavisnu  and 
his  elder  brother  the  Maharaja  Matrvisnu,  possessed  of  “unimpaired 
honour  and  wealth”,  and  who  had  “been  victorious  in  battle  against 
many  enemies  His,  silver  coins  of  the  central  Indian  type  are 
rare..  Bis  Sarnath  epigraph,  referred  to  above,  only  records  dedi¬ 
cations  or  Buddhas  images  by  a  Buddhist  monk  while  the 
Damodarpur  plates,  whose  dates  are  missing,  reveal  that  he  had  a 
governor,  the  Uparika  Maharaja  Brahmadatta,  over  the  division  of 

Hnhtv  H’i  WlnlVnother  r6COrd  shows  how  the  griimika 
cbhaha  wisned  to  purchase  some  aprada  land  in  Canda  grama  j 

1  f*:  XXI>  no- I2’  p-  77;  A.  S.  I.  R.,  1934-35,  P-  63. 

Allan,  op.  c  t ,  pp.  140-41. 

’  A.  S.  I.  R.,  1914-15,  p.  126. 

1  Raychaudhuri,  op.  cit.,  p.  499. 

5  Fleet,  op.  cit.,  (19)  p.  90. 

6  Allan,  op.  cit.,  p.  153. 

'  I-,  XV,  no.  7,  pp.  137-41 
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As  noticed  already,  Yuan  Chwang  records  that  Budha  Gupta 
•was  succeeded  by  Tatliagata  Gupta.  The  identity  of  this  king  has  not 
yet  been  established,  although  attempts  have  been  made  to  identify 
him  with  Yainya  Gupta.1  The  reasons  offered  are  that  there  has 
come  to  light  an  inscription,  dated  A.  D.  506-7  from  Gunaighar  in  the 
Tipperah  district,  eastern  Bengal,  revealing  the  name  of  a  king  called 
Vainya  Gupta ; 2  there  are  three  coins  in  the  British  Museum, 
hearing  his  name  with  the  Garuda  standard,®  and  in  some  of  the 
clay  seals  from  Nalanda,  Vainya  Gupta  is  styled  as  a  MahurCijdr 
dhimjad  Thus  his  date  falls  between  the  last  known  dates  of  Budha 
Gupta  (A.  D.  495)  and  of  Bhanu  Gupta  (A.  D.  510).  But  this 

identification  is  unacceptable:  first,  because  though  there  might  have 
been  a  king  named  Vainya  Gupta  with  imperial  titles,  there  is  no 
adequate  proof  to  show  that  he  belonged  to  the  imperial  Gupta  line; 
secondly,  the  precise  reason  why  the  Tathagata  Gupta  of  Yuan 

Chwang  should  be  identified  with  Vainya  Gupta,  simply  because  an 
inscription  of  his  reign  bearing  the  date  A.  D.  506-7  and  some 

Nalanda  seals  bearing  his  name  have  been  found,  is  not  at  all  clear. 

Nevertheless,  he  appears  to  have  been  a  Gupta  monaron  who  must 
have  ruled  over  a  territory  between  eastern  Bengal  and  Magadha. 

11.  The  Successors  of  Budha  Gupta. 

The  successor  of  Budha  Gupta  has  not  yet  been  established,  but 
as  the  Eran  posthumous  stone  pillar  inscription  of  Goparaja  says 
'  the  glorious  Bhanugupta,  the  bravest  man  on  earth,  a  mighty, 
king  ”,  fought  with  Goparaja,  probably  a  chieftain,  in  a  very 
famous  battle”  and  the  latter  died  in  A.  D.  510-11A  This  inscription, 
although  not  referring  to  a  defeat,  alludes  to  a  retreat  in  the  words 
that  “Bhanu  Gupta,  the  bravest  man  on  the  earth  .  .  .  and, 
along  with  him,  Goparaja  .  .  .  followed  ....  (his)  friends  (and  came) 
here.” 6  This  battle  must  have  been  fought  with  Toramana  near 
about  Eran,  for  the  posthumous  inscription  relates  that  Bhanu 
Gupta  and  Goparaja  came  there.  In  this  war  Toramana  must  have 
triumphed  and  commenced  to  rule  in  Eastern  Malwa  in  the  year 

1  Nalini  Nath  Das  Gupta,  I.  C.,  V,  p.  301. 

1  I.  H.  Q„  VI,  1930,  P-  45  ff-  ‘  ,  oo 

*  Allan,  Catalogue  p.  144,  Nos.  588,  5»9.  59o;  V.  A.  Smith,  /. S.  A. A,  1889,  P-  82; 
I.  H.  Q.,  IX,  p.  784. 

*  A.  S.  I.  jR.,  190304.  PE  l  P-  23a 

5  Fleet,  oj>.  cit,  (20)  p.  93. 

e  Ibid.,  1.  5:  Eran  is  a  village  on  the  left  bank  of.  the  Bina,  eleven  miles  to  the 
•west  by  north  from  Khurai  (the  Kurai  of  the  maps)  the  chief  Town  of  the  Khurai 
Tahsil  or  Sub-division  of  the  Sagar  District  in  the  Central  Provinces. 
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A.  D.  510-11,  for  although  this  epigraph  bears  no  date,  it  says  that 
“in  the  first  year,  while  the  Maharajadhinija,  the  glorious  Toramana, 
of  great  fame  and  of  great  lustre,  is  governing  the  earth.”  This 
record  further  reveals  that  by  this  time  viz.  A.  D.  51011,  the 
Maharaja  Matrvisnu  had  “  gone  to  heaven  ”,  and  his  younger  brother 
Dhanyavisnu,  who  had  once  fought  victoriously  “in  battle 
against  many  enemies "  now  changed  his  tactics  and  became  a 

subordinate  of  Toramana.  He  was  therefore  made  the 

of  Airikina.1  These  circumstances  imply  that  eastern  Malwa  was 
again  wrested  from  the  Gupta  ruler  Bhanu  Gupta  in  A.  D.  510-11 

who,  however,  continued  to  live  and  rule  till  A.  D.  534  35  as  one  of 

the  Damddarpur  copper  plates  bears  witness.3 

The  successors  of  Bhanu  Gupta  may  now  bo  determined.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Yiian  Chwang  the  traditional  genealogy  of  the  Imperial  Gupta 
patrons  of  the  Nalanda  vihctra  was  as  follows : 

Founder  of  the  Vihara 

Sakraditya 
i  (son) 

Bud(d)ha  Gupta  Raja 
I  (son) 

Tathagata  Raja 
I  (son) 

Baladitya  -  abdicated. 

I  (son) 

Vajra. 

I  (displaced  by) 

“A  king  of  Mid-India ”.s 

Suppose  we  accept  this  genealogy  as  correct  then  it  would  mean  that 
Sakraditya  viz.,  Kumara  Gupta  I  Mahendmditija,  had  a  son  called 
Buddha  Gupta.  But  we  know  that  his  other  sons,  probably  in  order 
of  seniority,  were  Skanda  Gupta,  Pura  Gupta  and,  if  Yuan  Chwang  s 
evidence  is  to  be  given  any  credence,  Budha  Gupta.  It  has  been 
shown  already  that  Kumara  Gupta  I  was  succeeded,  not  by  Budha 
Gupta,  but  by  Skanda  Gupta  who  reigned  from  A.  D.  455-67.  Then 
Pura  Gupta,  who  followed  him  appears  to  have  reigned  from  A.  D. 

‘  Fleet,  op.  ciU,  (36),  pp.  160-61. 

3  F.I..XV,  no.  7,  pi.  5.  p.  144. 

8  Shamans  HwuiLi  and  Yen  Tsung,  Life,  pp.  Iio-Il. 
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468-70,  The  son  of  Pura  Gupta  was  Narasimha  Gupta  ( Baldditya  II)1 
who  reigned  from  A..  D.  470-73  and  his  son  was  Kumara  Gupta  II 
who  may  be  said  to  have  ruled  from  A.  D.  473-76.  These  dates  are 
tentative  because  the  reigns  of  these  monarchs  must  be  crammed  in 
between  the  years  A.  D.  467-76,  for  it  is  known  that  Budha  Gupta 
must  have  commenced  to  reign  from  A.  D.  476-77.  Now  since  it  is 
accepted  that  there  is  no  proof  of  the  existence  of  another  Gupta 
monarch  called  Buddha  Gupta  apart  from  the  well-known  Budha 
Gupta  of  the  Gupta  inscriptions,  the  Buddha  Gupta  of  Yuan  Chwang 
may  be  identified  with  the  Budha  Gupta  of  Gupta  records.2 3 4  If  this 
view  is  tenable  then  it  would  mean  that  Budha  Gupta  must  have 
ruled  from  A.  D.  476-95  as  already  pointed  out. 

The  dates  of  Budha  Guptas  descendants  according  to  Yuan 
Chwang  may  now  be  fixed  tentatively  because  there  is  no  definite 
evidence,  epigraphic  or  otherwise,  pointing  out  the  limits  of  the 
divisions  or  reigns  of  each  ruler.  If  Budha  Gupta  was  succeeded  by 
Tathagata  Gupta,  as  Yuan  Chwang  maintains,  then  it  would  mean 
that  he  must  have  reigned  from  A.  D.  495  till  A.  D.  507. 

Tathagata  Gupta  had  a  son,  who  is  called  by  Yuan  Chwang  as 
Baldditya,  which  is  apparently  only  a  title.  This  ruler  may  be  identi¬ 
fied  with  Bhanu  Gupta,  who  is  styled  in  the  Eran  inscription  dated 
A.  D.  510-11  as  “  the  glorious  Bhanu  Gupta,  the  bravest  man  on 
earth,  ...a  mighty  king  {Mahdrcljan).” 8  That  Bhanu  Gupta  also  bore 
the  title  of  Baldditya  is  evident  from  the  Nalanda  stone  inscription 
of  Yasovarmadeva,  for  herein  mention  is  made  of  “Baladitya,  the 
great  king  of  irresistible  valour  As  the  Deo  Baranark  inscription 
of  Jlvita  Gupta  II  records,  this  Bhanu  Gupta  Baladitya  had  another 
title  of  Paramesvara .5  This  would  mean  that  Bhanu  Gupta  should  be 
styled  as  Baladitya  III  because  two  of  his  predecessors  Gdvinda  Gupta 
and  Narasimha  Gupta  were  also  known  by  this  title. 

This  Bhanu  Gupta  Baladitya  III  therefore  must  have  succeeded 
Tathagata  Gupta  in  or  about  A.  D.  507,  and  fought  with  the  Hfina 
chief  Toramaija  in  A.D.  510-11,  Presumably  suffering  a  defeat  at  Eran 

1  Not c.  The  name  of  Pura  Gupta’s  queen  has  been  interpreted  in  various  ways  by 
scholars,  -who  think  that  it  might  have  been  Sri  Vatsala  Devi,  Vainya  Devi  or  Sri  Gupta 
Devi.  E.  L,  XXI,  no.  12,  p -77;  A.  5. 1.  R.,  1934-35.  P-  63.  Vatsala  or  Vainya  Devi  refer 

not  Pura  Gupta’s  mother  as  Dr.  Sastri  says,  (E.  L,  XXI,  p.  77),  but  to  his  wife. 

3  Cf.  the  view  of  Raychaudhari  on  this  point,  P.  H.  A.  L,  p.  501  (4th  ed.) . 

8  Fleet,  op.  cit.,  (20),  p.  93. 

4  E.I.,  XX,  no.  2,  p.  46. 

5  Fleet,  op.  cit.,  (46)1  P-  2l8. 
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in  this  great  battle,  in  which  his  feudatory  Goparaja  lost  his  life,  he 
retreated  abandoning  eastern  Malwa,  to  the  Humi  conqueror.1 *  A.t  this 
juncture  the  Huna  menace  must  have  assumed  a  tremendous 
significance  for  we  soon  hear  of  the  conqueror  Yasodharman,  “  who 
plunged  into  the  army  of  his  enemies . . .  having  bent  down  the 
reputation  of  heroes,”3  as  recorded  in  the  Mandasor  stone  inscription 
of  Yasodharman,  who  may,  as  has  been  rightly  pointed  out,  be 
identified  with  the  Yasovarmadeva  of  the  Nalanda  stone  inscription.3 
This  Bhanu  Gupta  seems  to  have  lived  till  A.  D.  534-35  as  is  revealed 
in  one  of  the  Damodarpur  copper  plate  grants.1 6 7  It  may  now  bo 
seen  that  about  this  time  there  arose  that  acknowledged  leader  of 
men  (janendradhipati)  Yasddharman  Visnuvardhana,  who  defeated 
Mihirakula  and  saved  from  annihilation  the  empire  of  the  Guptas. s 
He  was,  as  the  Nalanda  stone  inscription  suggests,  the  overlord  of 
Bhanu  Gupta  who,  though  adorned  with  the  title  of  “great  king", 
must  have  been  subservient  to  him,f>  for  it  is  related  therein  that 
“again,  victorious  over  the  earth  is  this  same  king  of  men 
( naradhipatih  sa  eva),  by  whom  his  own  famous  lineage,  which  has  the 
aulikara  crest,  has  been  brought  to  a  dignity  which  is  higher  and 
higher.”?  When  Yasodharman  established  himself  as  an  omporor  he 
appointed  as  his  own  officers  some  of  his  relations,  who  were 
posted  in  the  various  parts  of  his  empire,  which  extended  from  “the 
Himalayas  to  the  Mahendra  mountain  and  from  the  mountain  of 
snow  the  table-lands  of  which  were  embraced  by  the  Ganga  "  in 
the  east  to  the  Western  ocean  in  the  west.8  A  member  of  his 
family,  for  example,  called  Abhayadatta  functioning  as  a  Raj'mlhtlnlya 
or  Viceroy  protected  the  region  between  the  Vindhyas  and  Pariyatra 
viz.,  Bairat,9  the  Matsya  country,  up  to  the  western  ocean.  During 
this  period  Dharmadosa,  his  successor  and  minister  continued  the 
administration  of  this  territory.  His  younger  brother  Daksa  was 
now  entrusted  with  the  administration  of  Malwa  and  the  provinces  of 
the  west.10 


1  Fleet,  op.  tit.,  (20)  p,  93. 

s  tMd,  (35),  P-I56. 

*  Cf.  Fleet,  op.  tit.,  (33)  f.  n.  2  on.  p.  145 ;  and  Hirananda  Sastri's  remarks  in  E. 
XX,  no.  2,  p.  40. 

*  E.I.,  XV,  no..?,  p,  115. 

5  Fleet,  op.  tit,  (35),  p.  157. 

6  EJ.,  XX,  no.  2.  p.  46. 

7  Fleet,  op.  tit,  (35),  p.  156. 

8  Ibid. 

Cf.  my  paper  Minas  in  Tradition  and  History  in  the  Sir  Deidson  Ross  Conintcmo - 
ration.  Volume,  (1939)  pp.  318-19,  for  remarks  on  this  point 

10  Fleet,  op.  tit.,  (35),  p.  157. 
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Yasodharman  had  achieved  this  position  “after  placing  his 
foot  on  the  head  of  all  kings  ”  and  after  he  had  “  completely  removed 
the  terrific  darkness  in  the  form  of  all  his  foes  by  the  diffusion  of 
the  rays  of  his  sword.”1  As  the  Mandasor  stone  inscription  states 
he  consequently  assumed  the  titles  of  a  paramount  sovereign,  having 
conquered  by  peaceful  overtures  and  by  war  “the  very  mighty  kings 
of  the  east  and  many  kings  of  the  north”.  He  commenced  to  style 
himself  as  the  supreme  king  of  kings  (Rajudhiraja)  and  the  supreme 
lord  {P (mimes vara)*  as  though  he  were  himself  a  Gupta  emperor. 

Among  the  mighty  kings  of  the  east  Bhanu  Gupta  BCdaditya  III 
was  assuredly  one,  as  is  clearly  borne  out  by  the  Nalanda  stone  inscrip¬ 
tion  of  Yasbvarmadeva,  who  could  have  been  no  other  than  the  Yaso¬ 
dharman  Y isnuvardhana/1 * * 5  What  happened  to  Bhanu  Gupta  can  be  ascer¬ 
tained  from  Yuan  Chwang  who  states  that  BCdaditya  (Bhanu  Gupta) 
abdicated  under  rather  peculiar  circumstances.  “  Afterwards  ”,  says  he 

“  the  king . seeing  some  priests  who  came  from  the  country  of 

China  to  receive  his  religious  offerings,  was  filled  with  gladness,  and 
he  gam  up  Ms  royal  estate  and  became  a  recluse.”*  Whether  this 
was  the  real  reason  for  the  abdication  it  is  not  possible  to  state  with 
any  certainty,  for  it  is  also  probable  that  his  subordination  to  a 
military  upstart  and  adventurer  like  Yas5dharman  might  have 
brought  on  him  a  sort  of  resignation  which  perhaps  forced  him  to 
adopt  this  type  of  religious  life.  This  event,  if  it  ever  happened 
at  all,  must  have  occurred  after  A.  D.  535,  which  is  his  last  known  date. 

Bhanu  Gupta  BCdaditya  III  was  succeeded  by  his  son  who 
is  clearly  called  Vajra  by  Yuan  Chwang,  fox  he  records  that  ‘  his 
son  Vajra  succeeded  and  built  another  BanghdrCrma.  a  It  has  been 
suggested  that  an  allusion  is  evidently  made  to  the  descendants 
of  Bhanu  Gupta  in  the  Ary  a  via  ft  jus  rim'i  lakalpa.  which  refers  to 
Bhakarakhya  (Bhanu  Gupta)  who  had  by  his  wife  his  son  and 
successor  Pakarakhya  and  his  brother  Vakarakhya,6  who  are  taken 


1  B.  I.,  XX,  no.  2,  p.  45- 

2  Fleet,  op.  cit,  (35)  P*  I53*  „  \xr. 

S  p  r  XX  no  2  on.  4.5-46.  Basak  maintains  that  Yasodharman  and  Visnu- 

wdhana  were  two  different  persons,  see  History  of  Perth-Eastern  India  p.99.  It  is 

difficult  to  agree  with  this  view. 

i  Shamans  Hwui  Li  and  Yen  Tsung,  op.  cit.,  p.  ill-  Italics  mine. 


5  Ibid.  Italics  mine. 

G  Aryamanjusrimxila  halpci,  p.  637*  Italics  mine : 

So’  pi  pujita-murttistu  Magadhanam  nfpMavet  \ 
tasy-apyamtjo  Bhakarakhyah  pracim  din  samasrtah  II 
tasy-api  sutah  Fakarakhyah  prag-dtsesvma  tfyatah  j 
hsatriyah  agrani  prokiah  ISlabandhanu  carinahW, 
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to  refer  with  some  justification  to  Prakataditya  and  Vajra.1  The  fact 
that  Yuan  Chwang  maintains  that  after  Yajra,  who  succeeded 
Bdladitya  (Blianu  Gupta)  a  king  of  Mid-India  built  another  wing  to 
the  Nalanda  monastery,  suggests  first,  that  Vajra  (was  his  full  name 
Vajraditya?)  must  have  ruled  and  made  endowments;  secondly  that 
after  him  the  king  of  Central  India  obviously  assumed  all  sovereign 
powers  of  supremacy. 

In  all  probability  this  Vajra  had  a  short  reign.  In  fact,  it  has 
been  suggested  that  Yasodharman  possibly  defeated  and  killed 
him  and  extinguished  the  Datta  family  of  Pundravardhana.2  There 
is  no  evidence  in  the  works  of  Yuan  Chwang  to  prove  that 
Yasodharman  killed  Vajra,  who,  however,  appears  to  have  not  had  a 
long  reign.  This  is  possible  because  in  the  Sarnath  inscription  of 
Prakataditya  only  this  ruler  is  mentioned  as  Sriman  Prakataditya, 
the  son  of  Baladitya  by  his  wife  Dhavala.3  Here  his  title  of  ' Snindii . 
clearly  indicates  that  he  occupied  a  subordinate  position  evidently  under 
Yasodharman  but  it  is  also  obvious  that  he  could  issue  inscriptions. 

The  conqueror  Yasodharman  did  not  either  establish  a  dynasty  or 
himself  survive  for  a  long  time  after  he  had  issued  his  famous 
Mandasor  stone  inscription  in  A.  D.  533-34,  for  an  inscription,  dated 
A.  D,  543-44,  relates  how  a  son  and  viceroy  of  a  Gupta  Paramn- 
bhattaraka  Maliarajadhirdja  Prthvipati,  whose  name  is  unfortunately 
lost,  was  administering  the  Pundravardhana  bhnkti,  which  lay  within 
the  dominion  of  Yasodharman.4  Who  was  this  emperor?  As  he  is 
definitely  stated  to  be  a  Gupta  sovereign  and  as  no  other  Gupta 
ruler  other  than  Prakataditya  appears  to  have  been  ruling  within 
Yasodharman  s  domain  at  this  period,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to 
believe  that,  after  YasSdharman’s  death,  Prakataditya  resumed  his 
ancient  family  titles  of  supremacy  and  reappointed  his  own  officers  in 
these  divisions.  After  the  death  of  this  Prakataditya  what  happened 
to  the  fortunes  of  the  Gupta  family  is  not  known  but  it  may  be 
assumed  that  the  Imperial  Gupta  family  continued  to  rule  almost 
till  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  A.  D. 

The  Later  Guptas  and  Other  Powers 
1.  The  Maukharis  and  the  Later  Guptas 

After  the  death  of  Yasodharman  Visnuvardhana,  the  supremacy 
of  northern  India  passed  on  to  the  Maukharis,  whose  headquarters 

1  Raychaudhuri,  P.  H.  A.  p.  504  (4th  ed.). 
a  Itid,  p.  505. 
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were  at  Kananj.  The  Maukharis,  always  at  war  with  the  Guptas, 
were  becoming  a  rising  power.  The  son  of  the  Maharaja  Harivar- 
man,  Adityavarman,  married  the  Gupta  princess  Harsagupta,  and 
their  son  was  the  Maharaja  Isvaravarman.  His  son  was  the  glorious 
Mahdnljadhiraja  Isanavarman,  begotten  on  the  BhaUdrikd-D&vl  TTpa- 
gupta1.  The  Aphsad  stone  inscription  of  Adityasena  tells  us  that 
Kumara  Gupta  III,  the  great  grandson  of  Krsna  Gupta,  the  ruler  of 
Magadha,  routed  this  Isanavarman  and  was  afterwards  cremated  at 
Prayaga.8  His  son  Damodara  Gupta  probably  survived  in  the  fight 
against  the  Maukharis  and  the  Hunas.  The  Maukhari  king  against 
whom  Damodara  Gupta  fought  on  the  banks  of  the  LauhityaR  appears 
to  have  been  Suryavarman  his  contemporary  rather  than  Sarvavarman/1 
It  is  futile  to  state  that  the  Haraha  inscription  does  not  refer 
to  the  martial  qualities  of  Suryavarman.11  The  Apshad  inscrip¬ 
tion  of  Adityavarman  tells  us  that  Kumara  Gupta  III,  the 
son  of  Jivita  Gupta  I,  fought  with  the  Maukhari  emperor  Isana¬ 
varman  and  that  Kumara  Gupta’s  son  Damodara  Gupta  fought 
with  an  un-named  Maukhari  who  is  simply  called  “the  Maukhari.”0 
The  Haraha  inscription  specifically  states  that  isanavarman ’s  son  was 
the  accomplished  Suryavarman.?  Dr  Raychaudhuri  thinks  that  this 
“Maukhari  opponent  of  Damodara  Gupta  was  either  Suryavarman 
or  Sarvavarman  (both  being  sons  of  Isanavarman)  if  not  Isanavarman 
himself.” If  the  opponent  had  been  Isanavarman  himself,  then 
there  is  no  reason  why  his  famous  name  should  have  been  omitted 
in  both  of  the  two  epigraphs  mentioned  above  or  especially  in 
his  own  Haraha  inscription.  Again,  if  it  had  been  Sarvavarman 
then  too  his  father’s  inscription  would  not  have  failed  to  mention 
that  fact  instead  of  expatiating  at  such  length  on  the  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  Suryavarman  alone.  Therefore  the  possibility  of  the  first 
two  having  been  opponents  is  consequently  ruled  out.  But  why 
does  the  Apshad  inscription  then  call  the  opponent  simply  the 
Maukhari”  and  why  does  not  the  Haraha  inscription  mention  that 
he  fought  with  any  particular  enemy  like  the  Guptas  ?  The  reasons 
are  possibly  first,  because  Suryavarman  when  he  fought  with 


1  Fleet,  op.  cit.,  (47)  P-  221. 

a  Dr  Radhakumud  Mookerji  thinks  that  isanavarman  was  victorious  over  Kumara 
Gupta  III.  ( Harsa ,  p.  55)  This,  of  course,  was  not  the  case  but  it  was  really  vice-versa. 


8  Ibid.,  (42)  p.  206. 

4  For  contrary  views  see 


Raychaudhuri,  op.  cit.,  p.  5.12 1  Pires ,-The  Maukharis,  p.  90- 


5  Pires,  The  MaukhSris,  p,  88. 


6  Fleet,  op.  cit.,  (42),  p.  206. 


'  E.  1.,  XIV,  no.  5.  PP-  H9-20- 
8  Raychaudhuri,  P.  H.  A.  L,  p.  512.  f.  n.  I.  (4th  ed.) 
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Bamodra  Gupta  and.  was  defeated,  was  not  a  ml  or  but,  lik©  bkancla 
Gupta  when  he  first  fought  the  Pusyamitras,  only  a  Grown  Prince, 
whose  name  might  not  have  been  considered  important  enough  to 
be  mentioned  in  a  rival  ruler’s  inscription.  The  same  reason  may 
also  be  attributed  to  the  omission  of  his  name  in  his  father's  record 
because  in  his  father’s  life-time  it  may  not  have  been  deemed 
proper  enough  to  perpetuate  a  defeat  from  “hostile  lands  ”  and 
diminish  the  prince’s  glories  of  which  already  much  had  been 
made.  Of  course,  he  must  have  been  an  able  warrior  for  the 
Haraha  inscription  clearly  states  that  Suryavarman  “  dragged  forth 
by  means  of  his  arm,  which  was  surrounded  by  the  lustre  of  his 
sparkling  sword,  the  riches  of  hostile  lands.’  1  These  hostile  lands, 
we  know  from  the  Apsliad  inscription,  could  only  have  boon  those 
of  the  Guptas  or  the  Hunas,  with  whom  the  Maukharis  had  been 
at  war  for  the  past  three  generations. 


It  is  difficult  to  identify  this  Suryavarman  or  one  of  Ins  descen¬ 
dants  with  his  namesake  (Suryavarma)  mentioned  in  the  Sirpur 
stone  inscription  of  Mahiisiva  Gupta,  ascribed  to  the  8th  century, 
which  declares  that  the  former  was  “born  in  the  unblemished  family 
of  the  Varmans  great  on  account  of  (their)  supremacy  (Adhfpatya) 
over  Magodha ."2  The  difficulty  in  identifying  this  Suryavarman  of  the 
Sirpur  stone  inscription  with  his  Maukhari  namesake  is  great  because 
he  is  not  stated  to  have  belonged  to  the  Maukhari  family  but  to 
have  been  a  “Yarman,”  which  would  not  have  been  so  stated  had  he 
been  the  son  of  the  great  Isanavarman  and  was  really  a  scion  of 
the  illustrious  and  ancient  Maukhari  family,  which  is  specified  by 
name  even  in  the  records  of  their  bitterest  foes,  the  Guptas. 
It  is  likely,  however,  that  Suryavarma  of  the  Sirpur  inscription 
was  a  member  of  the  later  Maukhari  dynasty  which  sprang  up 
after  the  destruction  of  the  main  line  on  the  murder  of  Grahavarman 
Maukhari  during  the  reign  of  Harsavardhana  of  Sthanvisvara, 
Of  course  the  mention  of  the  surname  Yarman  suggests  that  he 
must  have  belonged  to  a  branch  of  the  ancient  Maukhari  dynasty, 
many  of  whose  celebrated  representatives  had  names  which  ended 
with  the  word  Yarman  viz ,  Isanavarman,  Suryavarman,  Sarvavarman, 
Avantivarman  and  Grahavarman.  But  the  statement  in  the  Sirpur 
inscription  that  the  Yarmans  were  “great  on  account  of  their 


1  E.  I.,  XIV,  no.  5,  p.  120. 

t  •?'/'’  ^  ?'  ^ Ra*  ®aliadur  Him  Lai  observed  that  this  Suryavarma 

,  T  ^  ?  C6ntUry  A- D”  ttat  he  W^ntly  belonged  to  the 

GuDta  to  wLp.1  7«aS  7  r-nd  he  “lust  have  been  a  contemporary  of  Candra 
Gupta,  to  whose  son  Harsa  Gupta  he  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage.  Ibid,  p.  185. 
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supremacy  over  Magadlia  ”  consequently  does  not  allude,  as  one 
would  be  led  to  think,  to  the  possibility  that,  with  the  triumph  and 
march  of  Kumara  Gupta  III  to  Prayaga  where  he  died,  the  Maukharis 
occupied  some  portions  of  Magadha  from  which  they  drove  away 
the  Later  Guptas,  who  sought  refuge  in  eastern  Malwa.'  Much 
reliance  therefore  need  not  be  placed  on  the  allusions 1 2  in  the  Deo- 
Barartark  inscription  of  Jivita  Gupta  II,  which  alludes  to  their 
occupation  of  some  portions  of  Magadha  by  6arvavarman  and  his 
successor  Avantivarman,  although  both  of  them  had  assumed  the 
title  of  emperor.  If  the  Maukharis  had  occupied  Magadha,  how 
can  we  then  explain  the  activities  of  Damodara  Gupta,  if  he  was 
not  killed  in  the  fight  with  the  Maukharis  ?  We  have  no  evidence 
to  indicate  that  Damodara  Gupta  left  Magadha  or  that  he  went 
to  eastern  Malwa  as  was  probably  the  case  with  his  son  Mahasena 
Gupta,  who,  however,  by  defeating  Susthitavarman,  who  was  certainly 
no  Maukhari,3  but  a  ruler  of  Kamarupa,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Lauhitya  (Brahmaputra),  again  “restored  the  fallen  fortunes  of 
his  family,’’  even  as  Skanda  Gupta  did  by  defeating  the  Pusyamitras. 
It  is  possible,  as  will  be  shown  presently,  that  Harsavardhana  wrested 
some  portions  of  Magadha  from  Deva  Gupta  III  and  entrusted  them 
to  some  representatives  of  his  brother-in-law  Grahavarman  Maukhari 
who  had  perished  without  any  issue  and  that  Deva  Gupta  III  was  driven 
away  from  Magadha  with  the  aid  of  Bhaskaravarman  of  Kamarupa, 
whose  predecessor  Susthitavarman  had  fought  with  Mahasena  Gupta, 
the  father  of  Deva  Gupta  III.  Now  the  mantle  of  the  Gupta  impe¬ 
rialism  devolved  on  the  Maukharis.  The  successor  of  Suryavarman, 
{Wvavarman,  is  called  in  the  Deo-Baranark  inscription  as  Paraniesuam, 
an  imperial  title,  while  the  same  title  is  applied  to  his  possible  successor, 
Avantivarman3.  These  Maukharis  came  into  conflict  with  the  Later 
Guptas  of  Magadha. 


The  progenitor  of  the  Later  Guptas  "was  Krsna  Gupta,  described 
as  a  king  {nrpct)  who  possessed  cities,  which  were  crowded  with 
elephants  and  who  was  attended  upon  by  men  of  learning.  Nothing 
is  stated  about  his  lineage  except  that  he  was  of  good  descent  (sad! 
vamdh)  and  this  points  to  the  possibility  that  he  was  probably 
an  adventurer  like  Yasovarman,  who,  on  the  confusion  following 
the  death  of  Skanda  Gupta  in  A.  D.  467-68,  carved  out  for 


1  Raychaudhuri,  op,  cit,,  p.  5  *2,  f.  a  I. 

2  Fleet  was  the  first  scholar  to  think  that  Susthitavarman  was  probably  a  Maukhari 
tr  I  I  III  n  sail.  Mr  G  E.  A  W.  Oldham  merely  follows  him  (/.  R.  A.  A, 
1928,  p.  691)."  That  he  could  have  been  only  the  ruler  of  Kamarupa  has  been  proved 
from  the  Nidhanpur  grant  which  mentions  his  name.  E.  XII,  no.  13,  p.  09. 

»  Fleet,  op.  cit.,  (46)  P-  218.  -  .  . 
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himself  a  small  principality.  If  he  had  belonged  to  the  line 
of  the  Imperial  Guptas,  he  would  certainly  have  styled  himself 
as  a  relation  of  this  imperial  dynasty  and  traced  his  descent  to 
that  family.  If  he  was  not  related  to  the  Guptas  it  is  possible  that  he 
adopted  the  surname  of  Gupta  to  continue  a  kind  of  ancient  imperial 
tradition  so  that  his  subjects  might  conveniently  forget  that  he  and 
bis  successors  were  a  dynasty  of  upstarts  and  adventurers  who  con¬ 
tinued  to  rule  in  the  dominions  of  the  Guptas1.  That  Krsna  Gupta  was 
probably  a  contemporary  of  Skanda  Gupta  and  not  of  Yasovarman3, 
can  be  made  out,  first,  because  it  is  known  that  Kumara  Gupta  III 
was  the  contemporary  of  the  Maukhari  Isanavarman,  who  was  alive 
in  A.  D.  554;  secondly,  referring  to  the  Mandasor  stone  inscription 
of  Yasovarman,  which  is  dated  A.  D.  533-34  \  thus  allowing  a 
difference  of  twenty  years,  it  is  likely  that  Jiviba  Gupta  I  was 
the  contemporary  of  Yasovarman;  thirdly,  if  we  allow  roughly 
a  period  of  25  years  for  the  reign  of  each  of  Kumara  Gupta  Ill's 
predecessors,  we  arrive  at  A.D.  468,  which  we  know  is  the  last  date 
for  Skanda  Gupta.  If  this  is  admitted,  it  may  be  further  added  that, 
according  to  the  Aphsad  stone  inscription,  Krsna  Gupta  was  a 

conqueror  who  became  “victorious . over  countless  foes.”1  This 

phrase  asahJchya-ripu-proldpa-jayina  alludes  either  to  the  Hunas  or  his 
contemporaries  whom  he  vanquished  and  thereby  succeeded  in  esta¬ 
blishing  a  dynasty. 


His  son  Harsa  Gupta  had  also  to  contend  with  a  number  of 
enemies  and  his  reign  must  have  been  full  of  “  terrible  contests." 


His  successor  Jivita  Gupta  I  was  likewise  a  conqueror,  probably 
greater  than  his  father,  for  mention  is  made  of  his  “superhuman 
deeds  which  astounded  all  mankind.  He  must  have  cowed  into 
Subjection  his  haughty  foes  “  even  though  they  stood  on  the  sea¬ 
shores  that  were  cool  with  the  flowing  and  ebbing  currents  of 
water.  0  These  must  have  been  the  Gaudas  who,  being  defeated  by 
the  Maukhari  Isanavarman,  are  described  in  his  Haraha  inscription 
dated  A.  D.  553,  as  living  on  the  sea-shore”6  of  their  kingdom 
which  included  Karnasuvarna 7  and  Radhapuri8  in  western  Bengal. 


See  his  Attribution  of  the 


1  Note :  Dr  N.  K.  Bhattasali  also  holds  a  similar  view. 
imitation. Gupta  Coins,  in/.  A.  S.  £.,  XXII  (N.  S.)  pp.  2-3. 
a  Raychaudhuri,  op.  cit.,  p.  508.  (4th  ed.) 

3  Fleet  op.cit.,  (35)  p.  152. 

*  Ibid.,  (42)  p.205. 

5  Fleet,  op.  cit.,  (42)  p.  205. 

*£./.,  XIV,  no.  5  p..  120 :  Gaudan-samudr~asrayUn-adhytisista  (text  p.  1 17). 

*  J.  A.  S.B.,  IV,  p.  274.  • 

T  *  Pr:fm<u;anirodaya,  Act  II,  p.  16  (Trans.  J.  Taylor,  Bombay, 

1886),  text,  p.  48,  (Trivandrum  Sanskrit  Series,  Trivandrum,  1936). 
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The  most  prominent  powers  at  this  time  were  the  Andhras,  the 
Malikas,1  the  Gaudas  and  the  Guptas,  the  first  three  of  whom  are 
said  to  have  been  defeated  by  Isanavarman  in  A.  D.  554.  As  his 
Haralia  inscription,  referring  to  these  powers  does  not  mention 
the  Guptas  at  all,  it  may  be  inferred  that  till  A.  D.  554  there  was 
no  conflict  between  the  Guptas  and  the  Maukharis,  whose  repre¬ 
sentative  had  now  assumed  imperial  titles  or,  even  if  there  had  been 
any,  the  Maukharis  had  certainly  not  the  better  of  it,  for  had  that 
been  the  case  a  reference  to  it  would  surely  have  been  made 
in  their  inscriptions.  In  this  year,  after  defeating  his  foes  noticed 
above,  Isanavarman  and  Kumara  Gupta  III  met  in  a  decisive  battle 
in  which  the  “  army  of  the  glorious  Isanavarman  ”  was  quickly 
churned  and  the  silence  of  the  Maukhari  inscriptions  regarding 
any  Maukhari  victory  over  the  Guptas  may  be  taken  to  imply 
a  sufficient  proof  of  a  complete  Gupta  triumph.  Whether  or 
not  as  a  result  of  this  battle  Kuraara  Gupta  III  perished  cannot 
be  determined,  but  anyhow  we  are  told  that  “he  went  to  Prayaga; 
(and  there)  honourably  decorated  with  flowers,  plunged  into  a  fire 
(kindled)  with  dry  cowdung  cakes,  as  if  (simply  plunging)  to  bathe 
in  water/’2  As  this  information  is  given  almost  in  continuation  of 
his  victory  over  Isanavarman,  it  is  possible  that  he  met  his 
death  in  this  war  and  that  his  body  was  cremated  at  Prayaga, T 
which  must  have  then  been  included  within  his  kingdom.  If  on 
the  other  hand  as  some  writers  have  maintained  Kumara  Gupta 
III  performed  a  kind  of  religious  suicide,  it  is  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand  why  he  should  have  killed  himself  when  he  “churned 
that  formidable  milk-ocean,  the  cause  of  the  attainment  of  fortune, 
which  was  the  army  of  the  glorious  Isanavarman,  a  very  moon 
among  kings/’  This  assertion  would  evidently  mean  that  Kumara 
Gupta  III  had  triumphed  over  the  Maukhari  emperor  Isanavarman 
and  if  this  was  the  case,  as  it  appears  to  have  been,  there  is  no 


1  On  the  Sulikas  see  Raychaudhuri,  op,  cit,  p.  5°9i  Aravamuthan,  The  Kaverh 
the  Maukharis  and  the  Sangam  Age,  p.  88;  Heras,  /.  A,  II.  R,  5 I,  pp.  I3<H*  >  S.  Srikanta 
Sastri,  Mtl,  I,  Pts.  3-4,  PP-  W~8o;  J.  R.  A.  S„  1912,  p._  128.  The  Brhat  Samhta 
tells  us  that  they  were  connected  with  Vidarbha,  Banavasi  and  Aparanta.  Cf.  Iota, 
IX,  v.  15,  p.  55  ;  XIV,  V-  8,  pp.  59-6e. 


2  Fleet,  op.  cit (42)  p.  206*  . 

»  According  to  Jayaswal,  Kumara  Gupta  III  committed  suicide.  See  An  Imperial 
History  of  India,  p.  66  (1934).  Dr  N.  K.  Bhattasali  calls  this  form  of  death  an  act  of 
“  self-immolation.”  /.  A.  S.  B,,  XXI  (N.  S.)  p.  6.  Mr  Kshetreshchandra  Chattopadhyaya  is 
the  latest  writer  who  thinks  that  Kumara  Gupta  III  -performed  religious  suicide. 
Epigraphic  Notes,  D.  R.  B.  Com.  Vol.,  p.  181.  In  this  connection  see  J.  V.  P.  X.S* 
X,  p.  74.  Fleet,  perhaps  rightly,  says  that  this  metaphorical  expression  see^s  t0 
dicate  that  Kumaragupta's  funeral  rites  took  place  at  Allahabad.  Ibid,,  200,  note  3* 
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reason  why  he  should  have  slain  himself.  But,  on  the  other  hand 
if  it  is  presumed  that  in  this  victorious  battle  ho  had  been  mortally 
■wounded,  he  might  have  perished  or  gone  to  Prayaga  where  he 
might  have  breathed  his  last  and  in  either  case  his  body  was  crema¬ 
ted  there. 

This  policy  of  the  Maukharis  enveloped  them  in  a  ring  of 
enemies  among  whom  were  now  included  the  Guptas  and  tho  Hunas. 
The  son  and  successor  of  Kumara  Gupta  III l *,  the  illustrious  Darnodara 
Gupta,  like  his  father,  fell  in  the  battle  against  tho  Maukharis. 
He  is  said  to  have  broken  up  the  “  proudly  stepping  array  of  mighty 
elephants,  belonging  to  the  Maukharis,”  “  became  unconscious  ”  and 
“was  revived  by  the  pleasing  touch  of  the  water  lilies  ”  which  were 
in  the  hands  of  “  the  women  of  the  gods.”  These  words  apparently 
imply  first,  that  the  enmity  between  the  Guptas  and  the  Maukharis 
continued  during  the  reign  of  Darnodara  Gupta;  secondly  that  at 
first  Darnodara  Gupta  scored  a  victory  over  the  Maukharis ;  thirdly 
in  the  battle,  which  was  indecisive  and  yet  continued,  he  became 
unconscious  and  Darnodara  perished  in  the  fight.  Till  now  Fleet’s 
interpretation  of  the  following  verse  regarding  Darnodara  Gupta  has 
been  accepted  by  scholars  to  mean  that  Darnodara  Gupta  in  tho  battle 
with  the  Maukharis  became  unconscious  and  “  expired  in  the  fight  ” — 3 
(sammurcchitah  sura-vadhur=*  varatjan  mam^eti  tat-pclrppahkaja-sukha- 
sparsacl  =  vibuddhal}.)  Mr  Chattopadhyaya  observes  that  in  this  verse  it 
is  not  stated  that  Darnodara  Gupta  died  in  the  struggle  although  it  is 
true  that  lie  must  have  been  severely  wounded  but  he  suggests  an  emen¬ 
dation  sukhasprsaya  for  the  word  sukhasparsctd,  by  which  he  interprets 
the  verse  to  mean  that  Darnodara  Gupta  did  not  die  in  the  fight  but» 
although  wounded,  he  recovered  and  must  have  consequently  lived  for 
some  time  after  this  event.3  There  appears  to  be  some  justification 
for  these  remarks  and  we  may  accept  this  interpretation  for  if  indeed 
DamSdara  Gupta  survived  this  battle,  then  his  conquests  must  have 
paved  the  way  for  the  rise  of  his  son  Mahasena  Gupta  and  silenced 
the  Maukharis  of  whom  we  hear  nothing  till  the  alliance  of  Graha- 

1  Note.  Mr  Kshetreshachandra  Chattopadhyaya  has  remarked  that  Gupta  III  should 
not  be  called  Kumara  Gupta  III  because  he  had  no  relation  with  the  Imperial  Guptas. 
(Epigraphic  Notes,  D.  R.  Bhandarkar  Com.  Vol.  pp.  180-81).  Of  course  we  know  that  this 
was  probably  the  case,  although  of  the  real  connection  of  the  Later  Guptas  with  the 
Imperial  Guptas  we  have  yet  to  ascertain  and  it  is  only  for  convenience  that  rulers  have 

been  ^so  called  or  else  it  would  be  difficult  to  follow  the  activities  of  the  various 
Kumara  Guptas  or  the  Deva  Guptas  in  Gupta  history. 

3  Cf.  R.  Mooker ji,  Harsa,  p.  55 ;  R.  G.  Basak,  H.  N.  E.  /.,  p.  123 ;  R.  D.  Banerji,  Pre¬ 
historic,  Ancient  and  Hindu  India,  p.  195  !  Raychaudhuri,  P. //.  A /.,  p.  512  (4th  cd.) 

3  Chattopadhyaya,  Epigraphic  Notes,.  D.  R.  B.  Comm. .  Vol.,  pp.  18081. 
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vaman  Maukhari  with  TIarsavardhana.  This  silence  of  the  Maukhari 
inscriptions  would  then  account  for  the  possibility  with  which  Damodara 
Gupta’s  son  Mahasena  Gupta  marched  forward  and  defeated  Susthitavar- 
man  of  Katnarupa,  which  he  could  not  have  effected  had  the  Maukharis 
been  in  the  hey-day  of  their  power.  In  addition  we  are  told  that 
Damodara  Gupta  was  a  great  patron  of  the  Brahmanas. 

The  difficulties  of  the  Guptas  continued  to  the  third  genera¬ 
tion  during  the  reign  of  Mahasena  Gupta,  and  Susthitavarman, 
who  was  a  king  of  Katnarupa,1  over  whom  the  former  won  a 
41  victory  in  war",  on  the  banks  of  the  Lauhitya  (Brahma 
putra).  This  Mahasena  Gupta  was  probably  the  father  of  Madhava 
Gupta  and  Kumiira  Gupta  IV  mentioned  by  Bana,  as  having  been 
appointed  the  princes-in-waiting  to  Harsa  by  his  father,  Prabhaka- 
ravardhana.®  The  reasons  why  these  princes  came  to  reside  at 
Prabhakaravardhana’s  court  cannot  as  yet  he  determined,  although 
we  know  from  the  Sonpat  copper  seal  inscription  that  Devi  Mahasena 
Gupta,  his  sister,  married  to  Adityavardhana  of  Sthanvisvara,  was  the 
mother  of  Prabhakaravardhana*  The  only  plausible  explanation  is 
that  the  Guptas  during  Mahasena  Gupta’s  reign  made  a  defensive 
alliance  with  the  Puspabhutis  of  Sthanvisvara,  against  the  onslaughts 
of  the  Maukharis  on  the  one  hand  and  the  rulers  of  Kamarupa  on  the 
other  and  especially  owing  to  his  defeat  at  Vidisa  by  Sankaxagana. 
Possibly,  as  relatives  and  as  the  hostages  of  good  faith,  Mahasena 
Gupta  sent  bis  children  to  the  Puspabhuti  court.  Of  these  two  princes, 
the  Aphsad  inscription  tells  us  that  Madhava  Gupta  was  filled  with 
the  desire  to  associate  himself  with  the  glorious  Harsadeva”. 

The  Guptas  of  this  century  became  embroiled  in  the  politics  of 
northern  India,  owing  to  their  dynastic  alliances.  The  son  of 
Damodara  Gupta,  called  Mahasena  Gupta,  won  a  victory  over 
Susthitavarman,  who  has  been  probably  correctly  identified  as  the 
contemporary  ruler  of  Kamarupa.--  His  son  Madhava  Gupta 
associated  himself  with  Harsavardhana  of  Kanauj.® 

2.  The  Later  Guptas  and  the  Early  Kalaccuriyas 

Towards  the  end  of  the  sixth  century  the  Later  Guptas  came 
into  conflict  with  the  early  Kalaccuriyas  of  the  Cedi  country. 

'~Uf.~BS.na,  op.  oil.,  p.  217  ;  E.  XII,  no.  13,  P-  6 9;  J.B.O.R.S.,  VI,  PP-  151-52- 

2  Bana,  Harsacarita ,  p.  II9- 

8  Fleet,  op.  cit,  (52)  p.  232. 

4  Hid.,  (42)  p.  207. 

5  Cf.  Fires,  op.  cit.,  pp.  95*102- 

6  Fleet,  op.  cit,  (42)  pp.  206-7. 
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The  Abhoiia  plates  of  Samkaragaua,  the  son  of  Krsnara.ja,  one  of  the 
early  Kalaccuriya  kings,  dated  A.  D.  595  (27th  July — Kalaccuriya 
Samvat  347)  relate  how  he,  “reinstated  families  who  had  long  been 
dethroned;  uprooted  those  that  were  too  proud.”1  Though  this 
record  does  not  reveal  whom  he  defeated,  it  is  clearly  stated  therein 
that  the  grant  was  issued  from  the  "victorious  camp  ”  of  TJ'jjainl. 
Ujjainx,  Dhara,  and  Yidisa,  it  may  be  remembered,  were  the  chief 
cities  of  Malwa  during  this  age. 


Malwa,  its  eastern  part  especially,  was  under  the  control  of  the  G  uptas 
evidently  till  the  sixth  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  centuries.  The 
Iran  stone  inscription  of  Goparaja,  the  feudatory  of  Bhanu  Gupta  Hald- 
dilya  III,  dated  A.  D.  510-11,  although  it  alludes  to  his  defeat  by  the 
Huna  Toramana,  records  nevertheless,  that  he  was  still  the  “glorious” 
Bhanu  Gupta  in  Eran.3  The  alliance  of  Bhanu  Gupta  and 
Yasodharman  which  resulted  in  driving  away  Toramana  from  Malwa 
to  Kashmir,  evidently  restored  Malwa  after  the  death  of  Yasodharman, 
which  might  be  placed  about  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  to  the 
Gupta  empire,  possibly  to  Bhanu  Gupta  who  is  recorded  to  have 
been  living  in  A.  D.  534-35  or  to  his  successor  and  son  Yajra. 
During  this  period  it  is  possible  that  the  province  of  Malwa.  was 
administered  by  the  Gupta  emperors  with  the  aid  of  local  governors 
like  the  Maharaja  Kumanlmatya  Handana  (A.  D.  551-52?)*  even  as 
Magadha  was  later  ruled  by  Purnavarman4  and  Devavarman5. 


Therefore  when  Sankaragana  in  A.  D.  595  invaded  and  stormed 
TJjjaini,  Mahasena  Gupta,  who  may  chronologically  be  placed  between 
A.  D.  593-618,  being  a  Later  Gupta,  must  have  naturally  taken  upon 
himself  the  role  of  the  protector  of  the  Gupta  dominion  and  was 
the  first  to  feel  the  brunt  of  this  attack.  But  this  attempt  of  the 
early  Kalaccuriyas  was  not  apparently  successful  for  the  son  of 
fcankaragana,  called  Buddharaia,  is  stated  in  his  YadnSr  plates,  dated 
A.  D.  609,  (19th  August)  to  have  granted  some  plot  of  land  in 
the  Yatananagara-Mofl-a  (Candvad  taluk,  Nasik  district),  from  his 
“victorious  camp”  at  Yidisa  (Besnagar.)«  Evidently  in  this  year 
Buddharaia  again  attacked  Vidisa  which  was  in  the  Malwa  dominion, 
and  he  would  never  have  done  this  had  his  father  Sankaragana  falling 


1  E.L,  IX,  no.  45,  p.  299. 

2  Fleet,  op.  cit*  (20),  p.  93. 

3  E+  Vir,  no.  12,  p.  49. 

4  Yuan  Chwang  op,  cit.,  II,  p.  115. 

earWrindJf  Ir-  ^  *  thfAaccount  of  Hwui  L™,  who  visited  India  during  the 
early  period  of  the  T’ang  dynasty  (A.  D.  618-907) ;  Ibid  p.  109. 

E>l,X II,  no.  7,  p.35. 
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on  Mahasena  Gupta  “ totally  crushed  his  power".1 2  If  this  were  true 
such  a  statement  would  have  been  mentioned  in  the  inscriptions 
of  either  Sankaragana  or  his  son  Buddharaja  and  the  latter  would 

not  have  been  compelled  to  attack  Vidisa,  nearly  fourteen  years 

later.  Moreover  it  is  also  incorrect  to  say  that  “in  or  about  A,  D. 
608  the  Guptas  seem  to  have  lost  Vidisa  (Besnagar)  to  the 

Katachchuris/'3  especially  first,  because  the  Vadner  plates  were 
issued  on  the  19th  August  A.  D.  609  and  secondly  because  in  almost  the 
same  year,  as  lhs  Sarsavm  plates  dated  A.  D.  609-10  reveal,  he  was 
“in  the  royal  residence  of  victory  fixed  at  Anandapura.” 8  If 

Buddharaja  had  won  a  decisive  victory  at  Vidisa,  it  was  obviously 
not  necessary  for  Mm  to  have  fled  to  Anandapura  further  west. 
Moreover,  Anandapura  is  called  by  the  significant  expression,  not  as 
the  “camp  of  victory1'  which  was  used  to  characterise  the  occupation 
of  TJjjaini  and  Vidisa  by  Buddharaja  or  his  father  Sankaragana,  but 
as  “the  royal  residence  of  victory/"  which  implies  that  Buddharaja 
made  Anandapura  his  permanent  residence  clearly  after  conquering 
it.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  remembered  what  Yuan  Chwang 
saw  at  O-nanrUrpitrlo  (Anandapura).  “There  is  no  chief  ruler",  he 
says,  “but  it  is  an  appanage  of  Malava/’4  If  this  was  the  case  it 
is  not  strange  that  Buddharaja  fled  from  Vidisa  and  occupied 
Anandapura. 

The  causes  of  the  sudden  departure  of  Buddharaja  from  Vidisa 
to  Anandapura  deserve  to  be  scrutinised.  One  reason  might  have 
been  due  to  his  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  Western  Calukya  ruler 
Mangalesa  who  attacked  him  first  on  the  banks  of  the  Bhagxrathi  and 
then  probably  from  a  place  in  his  own  dominions  like  Vadner  into 
which  Buddharaja,  apparently  made  some  incursions.  The  Mahakuta 
pillar  inscription  of  Mangalesa  tells  ns  that  he  had  “set  {Ins)  heart 
upon  the  conquest  of  the  northern  region,  .{and)  having  conquered 
king  Buddha  {and)  having  taken  possession  of  all  his  substance,  {and), 
with  an  eager  desire  to  set  up  a  pillar  of  victory  of  (Iris)  prowess  on 
the  bank  of  the  river  Bhaglratlri/*5  The  Vadner  plates  tell  us  that 
in  A.  D.  609  Buddharaja  was  at  Vidisa,  but  as  the  Mahakuta  pillar 
inscription  of  Mangalesa  informs  us,  Buddharaja  must  have  been 

1  D.  C.  Ganguly,  /.  B.  O.  R.  S.,  IX,  p.  415- 

2  Raychaudhuri,  P.  IL  A,  L$  p.  515  (4th  ed.) 

8  E.  L,  VI,  no.  29,  p.  299.  The  elate  of  this  record  is  3rd  October  609.  A.  D. 
This  implies  that  Vidisa  was  probably  in  Buddharaja’s  hands  between  A.  D.  19th  August 
and  3rd  October  609,  after  which  it  must  have  reverted  to  Gupta  control.  - 

4  Hiuen  Tsiang,  SI~YUKIt  II,  p.  268  (ed.  1884) 

5  /.  A,XUC,p.  19. 
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defeated  in  A.  D.  602,  in  which  year  the  Mahakuta  pillar  inscription 
was  issued,  somewhere  on  the  banks  of  the  Bhagiratlil  and  from  there 
Buddharaja  must  have  retreated  to  his  own  Cedi  country.  He  did  not 
dare  to  make  any  other  attack  for  seven  more  years  and  it  is  only 
in  A.  D.  609  that  he  fell  on  Vidisa  which  he  abandoned  almost  in  the 
same  year  and  fled  to  Amttidapura.  Why  was  this  ?  It  is  possible 
that  once  again  Mahasena  Gupta  failed  to  withstand  Buddharaja  ; 
otherwise  he  would  not  have  issued  an  inscription  from  Iris 
victorious  camp  at  Vidisa.  But  it  may  be  remembered  that  Mangalesa 
was  imbued  with  the  great  desire  to  conquer  the  northern  region  as 
is  recorded’  in  his  Mahakuta  inscription  and  had  once  defeated 
Buddharaja,  capturing  much  of  his  wealth  but  certainly  not  crushing 
him,  for  we  again  find  him  at  Vidisa  in  A.  D.  609.  He  could  not 
surely  have  forgotten  this  foe  from  whom  lie  acquired  so  much  booty. 
It  is  not  therefore  unnatural  to  assume  that  Mangalesa,  might  have 
come  to  know  of  Buddharajas  victory  at  Vidisa  in  A.  1).  009  and  at 
once  hurried  there  to  meet  him.  If  Mangalesa  could  have  defeated 
Buddharaja  on  the  banks  of  the  Bhaglrathl  it  is  not  strange  to  think 
that  he  also  went  to  Vidisa  and  drove  him  out  of  that  place.  That 
he  was  actually  driven  away  is  revealed  in  his  undated  Neriir 
plates  which  tell  us  that  Mangalesa'  “had  driven  out  king  Buddha 
IBiiddhamjam  vkhxtvya ),  who  was  the  son  of  Sankaragana  and  who 
was  possessed  of  the  power  of  elephants  and  horses  and  foot-soldi  ora 
and  .treasure."1  This  expression,  that  Buddharaja  was  driven  away 
is  significant  and  may  be  interpreted  to  mean  that  this  was  the 
second  time  when  he  was  defeated  and  defeated  decisively.  Where 
he  was  routed  cannot  be  made  out  although  it  is  possible  that  the 
defeat  was  inflicted  at  Vidisa  and  it  may  then  be  seen  why  in  this 
year  viz.,  A.  D.  609,  Buddharaja  turned  his  attention  to  JLnandapura 
which  he  occupied.  This  defeat  of  Buddaraja  was  remembered  in 
the  days  of  Pulikesin  II  for  in  his  Aihole  inscription  dated  A.  D. 
654-35,  it  is  recorded  that  Mangalesa  “in  that  house  which  was  the 
battle-field,  took  in  marriage  the  damsel,  the  fortune  of  the 
Katacchuris,  having  scattered  the  gathering  gloom  (viz,)  the  array  of 
elephants  (of  the  adversary)  with  hundreds  of  bright-rayed  lamps 
(viz)  the  swords  of  Ms  followers."2  The  defeat  of  Buddharaja  in 
Matwa  was  decisive  and  complete  for  we  do  not  hear  of  the  early 
Kaiaccuriyas  again  in  this  province  later. 

1  Italics  mine.  Fleet  placed  this  inscription  “  slightly  subse¬ 

quent  to  the  inscription  dated  inrthe  twelfth  year  of  the  reign  of  Mangalesa  “  when 
salca  500  had  expired  ”  I,  H.  VII,  p.  161.  In  view  of  contemporary  events  it  may  be 
assigned  to  circa  A.  D.  609. 

J£LVI.nn.  T.n.R 
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In  all  the  relations  between  the  Later  Guptas  and  the  Puspabhutis 
only  two  inscriptions,  the  Apshad  inscription  and  Sonpat  seal,  refer  to 
the  Puspabhutis  of  Sthanvisvara  and  their  relations  with  the  Guptas. 
From  them  we  know  that  there  was  close  relationship  between 
Mahasena  Gupta  and  Adityavardhaua,  the  grand-father  of  Harsa- 
vardhana.  The  wife  of  Adityavardhaua,  was  probably  the  sister 
of  Mahasena  Gupta’,  although  it  has  been  suggested  that  ‘  she 
might  have  been  the  sister  of  Damodara  Gupta,  the  father  of 
Mahasena  Gupta2.  Once  this  relationship  is  understood  it  may  be 
seen  why  Mahasena  Gupta,  the  brother-in-law  of  Adityavardhana,  sent 
his  children  to  the  court  of  Prabliakaravardhana,  Adityavardhana’s 
son,  as  the  companions  of  Harsavardhana.  This  event  must  have  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  year  A.  D.  595  when  Harsja  was  yet  a  boy  for  in  this 
year  Mahasena  Gupta  was  defeated  by  Sanlcaragaiia  at  Ujjainl.  Being 
defeated  at  Ujjainl,  Mahasena  Gupta  must  have  naturally  sent  away 
Ms  two  sons  Kumara  Gupta  IV  and  Madhava  Gupta  to  the  Puspa¬ 
bhuti  court  for  safety.  Barra  informs  us  how  Prabliakaravardhana 
presented  to  Harsa  “  Kumara  Gupta  and  Madhava  Gupta,  sons  of 
the  Malwa  king.”8  Barm  further  tells  us  that  Kumara  Gupta  was  the 
elder*  and  Madhava  Gupta  must  have  been  the  younger.  What 
happened  to  Kumara  Gupta  is  not  known  but  most  probably  he  died 
for  even  till  the  expedition  of  Harsa  into  the  Vmdhyas  m  search  of 
his  sister  RajyasrI,  Madhava  Gupta  was  present  while  no  mention 
is  made  of  Kumara  Gupta-'.  Moreover  in  the  Aphsad  stone  inscrip¬ 
tion  of  Adityasena,  Madhava  Gupta  is  referred  to  as  the  successor 
of  Mahasena  Gupta  and  no  mention  is  made  of  his  elder  brother  . 
Again  in  the  Deo-Barariaxk  inscription  of  Jlvita  Gupta  II,  Madhava 
Gupta  is  stated  to  have  been  as  though  the  founder  of  his  dynasty 
and  nothing  is  recorded  about  Kumara  Gupta  who  was  most  probably 
dead  and  could  not  have  ruled  at  all.  But  the  association,  of  Madhava 
Gupta  with  Harsa  is  confirmed  by  the  Aphsad  stone  inscription  which 
states  that  lie  had  the  desire  to  associate  himself  with  the  glorious 
Harsadeva  7. 


1  Fleet,  op.  at.,  (52)  P-  232.  See  also  Intr.  p.  IS-  ,  ,  , 

3  Cf.  P.  S.  Parakhi,  Life  of  Harsa  (Marathi).  Tins  view  is  not  convincing. 

8  Bana,  Ilarsacarita,  p.  H9- 
1  Ibid,  p.  X2I. 

5  Ibid,  p.235. 

«  Fleet,  op.  cit,  (42)  p.  206. 

7  Ibid ,  p.  207. 
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Mahasena  Gupta  had  possibly  three  children  and  of  these 
Kumar  a  and  Madhava,  who  were  sent  by  their  father  to  the  court 
of  Prabhakaravardhana,  are  well-known.  There  seems  to  have  been 
another  son  Deva  Gupta  (III),  who  may  be  so  called  because  we 
know  that  Candra  Gupta  II  was  the  first  who  bore  the  name  of 
Deva  and  Skanda  Gupta  I,  according  to  the  AryamaftjMnmttlakulpa, 
also  had  that  name  and  these  may  therefore,  for  the  sake  of 
convenience,  be  styled  as  Deva  Gupta  I  and  II.  That  this  Deva 
Gupta  must  have  also  been  a  son  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  he  is 
called  by  Bana  “the  wicked  lord  of  Malava”1  which  means 
that  this  Deva  Gupta  was. the  ruler  of  Malwa  when  he  attacked 
Grahavarman.  He  could  not  reasonably  have  succeeded  Mahasena 
Gupta  had  he  not  been  his  eldest  son  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  name  of  Deva  Gupta  is  omitted  both  in  the  Apshad  and  the 
Deo-Baranark  inscriptions  the  details  of  which  may  be  set  forth  as 
below  : 

Aphsad  Inscription :  Deo-Baranark  Inscription : 

Damodara  Gupta 

Mahasena  Gupta 

Madhava  Gupta  Madhava  Gupta 

_  I  | 

Adityasena3  Adityasena 

'  ■  •  Deva  Gupta  Diva  IV 

.  •  ■  I 

Visnu  Gupta 

I 

Jivita  Gupta  II.* 

The  reason  for  this  omission  of  his  name  is  not  quite  clear.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  he  may  have  represented  a  collateral  line  of  the 
Malava  family  who  continued  to  pursue  a  policy  hostile  to  the 
Puspabhutis  and  the  Maukharis.  ” i  This  is  a  supposition  which 
is  as  futile  as  saying  that  Deva  Gupta  might  have  been  the  eldest 
brother  of  Xumara  Gupta  IV  who  was  the  elder  brother  of 
Madhava  Gupta  both  of  whom  came  to  the  Puspabhuti  court. 
If  this  relationship  were  correct  it  would  have  been  noted  by 
Baqa  who  pays  attention  even  to  little  details.  Therefore  this  kinship 
can  only  be  understood  on  the  analogy  of  a  similar  case  in 
early  Gupta  history.  The  name  of  Skanda  Gupta  is  omitted  in 

1  Baaa,  Harsacarita,  p.  173, 

3  Fleet,  C.  LI.,  Ill,  (42),  pp.  206-7. 

s  Ibid,  (46)  p.  217. 

*  Raychaudhuri,  P,  H.  A.  I.,  p.  514,  f.  n.  (4th  ed.). 
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the  Bhitarx  stone  inscription  'which  informs  us  that  Pura  Gupta 
was  his  step  brother.1  It  has  only  been  presumed  that  Skanda 
Gupta  might  have  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  their 
father  Kumara  Gupta  I  but  Bana’s  testimony  that  Deva  Gupta  was 
the  “  wicked  lord  of  Malava  ”  proves  beyond  doubt  that  he  was  at 
this  time  on  the  throne  of  Malwa  on  the  death  of  Mahasena  Gupta. 
It  is  consequently  possible  that  Deva  Gupta  III  was  the  son  of 
Mahasena  Gupta  by  his  first  wife,  while  the  brothers  who  were 
sent  to  the  court  of  Prabhakaravardhana  were  his  children  by  his 
second  wife.  It  may  be  remembered  that  Prabhakaravardhana’s 
father  idityavardhana 3  had  married  a  princess  named  Mahasena 
Gupta,  presumably  the  sister  of  Mahasena  Gupta  and  then  it 
will  be  apparent  why  Mahasena  Gupta  sent  these  two  of  his 
children  as  though  for  safe  custody.  Such  a  contingency  could  not 
have  arisen  for  Mahasena  Gupta  had  not  this  Later  Gupta  been 
in  the  throes  of  a  great  political  catastrophe  and  a  genuine  prospect 
of  personal  danger  to  his  family-  This  event  must  have  happened 
in  the  year  A.  D.  595  when,  as  related  already,  the  Kalaccuriya 
Sankaragana  invaded  successfully  the  city  of  TJjjainI  from  which 
Mahasena  Gupta  must  have  fled  and  probably  owing  to  his 
difficulites  in  this  retreat  he  sent  his  two  fond  children  as  a  refuge 
to  Sthaiivisvara  while  Deva  Gupta  Gupta  III,  his  son,  was  left 
behind  but  precisely  for  what  reason  cannot  clearly  be  determined. 
It  may  be  that  Mahasena  Gupta  thought  that  his  presence  was  of 
use  to  him  from  a  military  point  of  view,  as.  Deva  Gupta .  must 
have  been  fairly  old  enough  to  assist  his  father  in  his  difficulties  or 
it  may  be  that  there  was  not  much  love  lost  between  the  step¬ 
brothers.  In  either  case  Deva  Gupta  was  left  to  himself  and  this 
neglect  of  his  father  must  have  naturally  spurned  him  to  make  an 
alliance  with  the  Gaudas.  Two  motives  must  have  inspired  him  to 
make  this  move:  first  is  the  neglect  which  his  father  apparently 
showed  to  him  by  not  sending  him,  evidently  as  a  measure  of  safety, 
to  Sthanvisvara,  and  secondly,  the  fact  that  Prabhakaravardhana  had 
recently  concluded  a  dynastic  alliance  with  the  Maukharis  who  were 
the  inveterate  foes  of  the  Later  Guptas.  It  is  very  likely  that  he 
considered  this  alliance  a  danger  to  his  own  dynasty  and,  as  soon  as 
Prabhakaravardhana  died,  he  must  have  thought  that  the  most 
opportune  moment  had  arrived  to  strike  his  master  stroke  of  diplomacy. 


1  Fleet,  C. /.  A  HI,  (13),  P- 35-  „  „ 

5  Note :  In  the  KatliasaritsUgara  mention  is  made  of  a.kmg  named  Adityapra 
in  the  land  of  Srikantha”  and  some  stories  are  narrated  about  him.  Somadew, 
Kaihasariungara,  II,  97-99;  ni-i4-  Is  it  possible  that  Adityavardhana  is  called  here 
by  the  name  of  Adityaprabha  ? 
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We  may  therefore  understand  why  as  Bana  tells  us  “on  the  very  day 
on  which  Prabhakaravardhana’s  death  was  rumoured,  His  Majesty 
Grahavarman  was,  by  the  wicked  lord  of  Malava  cut  off  from  the 
living  along  with  his  noble  deeds.  Rajyasri,  the  princess,  had  also, 
been  confined  like  a  brigand's  wife  with  a  pair  of  iron  fetters  kissing 
her  feet  and  cast  into  prison  at  Kanyakubja.  There  was  moreover  a 
report  that  the  villain ,  deeming  the  army  leaderle&s ,  proposed  to  invade 
and  seize  this  country  as  well.” 1  From  this  account  it  may  be 
concluded  that  D§va  Gupta  on  hearing  of  the  rumoured  death  of 
Prabhakaravardhana  invaded  Kanauj,  the  capital  of  the  Maukharis 
and  In  the  fight  which  must  have  ensued  Grahavarman  lost  his  life, 
his  queen  was  imprisoned  in  her  own  capital,  which  indicates  that 
Deva  ■  Gupta  must  have,  been  at  least  in  temporary  occupation  of 
that  city  and  from  there  made  future  plans  of  invading  the  territory 
of  the  Maukhari  allies,  the  Puspabhutis. 

4.  The  Later  Gupta  and  Gauda  Alliance. 

Although  Bana  does  not  mention  this,  it  may  be  presumed  that 
Deva  Gupta  would  not  have  dared  to  invade  the  Maukhari  capital 
if  he  had  not  already  made  the  alliance  with  the  Gaud  as.  Deva 
Gupta  could  not  naturally  make  any  alliance  with  the  rulers 
of  Kamarupa  especially  because  his  father  Mahasena  Gupta  was 
a  king,  who,  as  the  Aphsad  stone  inscription  reveals,  was  “marked 
with  honour  of  victory  over  the  illustrious  Susthitavarman  ”  and  the 
glories  of  this  triumph  were  in  the  days  of  Adityasena  “still 
constantly  sung  on  the  banks  of  the  Lohitya.” 3  Susthitavarman 
could  never  have  been  a  Maukhari  as  has  been  often  suggested,3  for  the 
predecessor  of  Grahavarman  on  the  Maukhari  throne  was  Avanti- 
varman  and  not  Susthitavarman,  who  is  clearly  referred  to  in  the 
Nidhanpur  grant  of  Bhaskaravarman,  the  king  of  Kamarupa,  as  hia 
father  and  as  one  who  married  SyamadevI  and  had  the  title  of 
of  Mrgdhka.*  Mahasena  Gupta  and  Susthitavarman  must  have 
fought  a  great  naval  battle  on  the  Lauhitya  (Brahmaputra)  and  the 
glories  of  this  success  appear  to  have  passed  on  to  generations.  It 
has  been  contended  that  “  it  was  impossible  for  a  king  of  Malava  to 
reach  the  banks  of  the  Lauhitya  without  strenuous  opposition  from 
the  kings.” «  We  know  that  the  Later  Gupta  and  Maukhari  conflict 

1  Bana  op.  tit.,  p.  173.  Italics  mine. 

3  Fleet,  op.  tit.,  (42)  p.  206. 

»  F.  W.  Thomas,  Harsacarita,  Intr.  p.  XI;  Mookerji,  tlarsa,  p.  55.  f.  n. 

E.  I.,  XII,  no.  13,  pp.  77-78. 

5  R.  D.  Baner ji,  J.  £.  0.  R.  5.,  XIV,  pt  II,  p!  265. 
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commenced  in  A.  D.  554  and  the  successive  triumphs  of  Kumara 
Gupta,  III  and  Damodara  Gupta,  in  the  battles  with  the  Maukharis 
show  that  the  Maukharis  were  not  gaining  ground  and  the  Guptas 
were  apparently  moving  eastwards  to  Prayaga.  Kumara  Gupta  III 
had  advanced  victoriously  as  far  as  Prayaga  and  his  son  Damodara  also 
broke  “  up  the  proudly  stepping  array  of  mighty  elephants,  belonging 
to  the  Maulchari,”1 2  which  implies  another  triumph  which  after  all 
perhaps  did  not  cost  him  his  life.  This  contest  round  about  Prayaga 
shows  that  the  Maukharis  had  expanded  their  territory  as  far  as 
this  place  and  this  conclusion  is  supported  by  the  Deo-Baranark  stone 
inscription  of  Jivita  Gupta  II  which  alludes  to  the  possession  of 
much  of  Magadha  by  the  Maulchari  Sarvavarman  and  Avantivarman.8 

Maukhari  inscriptions  are  silent  about  any  victories  which  their 
rulers  might  have  won  over  the  Later  Guptas.  Prom  this  absence 
of  any  such  reference  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  Maukhari  advance 
westwards,  which  was  started  by  the  Maukhari  Isanavarman,  was 
checked  by  the  Later  Gupta  emperors  Kumara  Gupta  III  and  his 
son  Damodara  Gupta.  If  these  conclusions  are  tenable,  then  it  is 
not  difficult  to  understand  why  Mahasena  Gupta  from  even  eastern 
Miilwa  could  march  across  the  vast  stretch  of  territory  to  the  banks 
of  the  Lauhitya  in  order  to  face  Susthitavarman.  What  we  have  to 
infer  therefore  is  that  DamSdara  Gupta,  like  his  father,  was  in  all 
likelihood  more  than  a  match  for  the  Maukharis  who  were  at  that 
period  no  doubt  very  powerful.  Even  if  Suryavarman  did  not 
ascend  the  throne  (this  is  a  debatable  point)  as  has  been  suggested, 
his  brother  and  successor,  Sarvavarman  is  not  recorded  to  have 
fought  or  attacked  Damodara  Gupta.  After  Sarvavarman,  the 
Maukhari  throne  was  occupied  by  Avantivarman,  who  also  is  not 
recorded  to  have  fought  with  any  of  the  Guptas  of  his  day.1  It 
Suryavarman  or  Sarvavarman  were  the  contemporaries  of  Damodara 
Gupta,  then  Avantivarman  must  have  been  contemporaneous  with 

Mahasena  Gupta,  who  was  the  son  and  successor  of  Damodara 
Gupta.  This  contemporaneity  is  confirmed  by  Bana  who  states 
thus  about  Avantivarman:  “Now  at  the  head  of  all  royal  houses 
stand  the  Mukharas,  worshipped  like  Siva’s  foot-print,  by  a  e 
world.  Of  that  race's  pride,  Avantivarman...”3 4 5  Mahasena  Gupta  we 
know  was  the  contemporary  of  Harsa  and  if  Avantivarman  was  the 


1  Fleet,  op.  cit.}  (42),  P-  20& 

2  Ibid,  (46)  pp.  217-18. 

3  Fires,  The  Maukharis ,  p.  8 7;  Fleet,  op.  cit.f  (4 7h  P*  22I« 

4  Fleet,  op .  cit.f  (46),  p.  218. 

5  Bana,  Harmcaritat  p.  122, 
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contemporary  of  both  of  these,  the  evidence  of  Bana  need  not 
be  discounted.  Consequently,  as  neither  the  Inscriptions  nor  the 
chroniclers  refer  to  any  of  the  exploits  of  Avan  tivar  man  over  the 
Guptas,  much  need  not  be  made  of  the  allusions  of  the  powers  of 
patronage  of  the  Maukharis  in  the  Deo-Baranark  Inscription  of  Jivita 
Gupta  II,  which  only  states  that  Sarvavarman  and  Avantivarman, 
who  adopted  the  title  of  Paramesvara ,  confirmed  the  grants  in  the 
villages  of  Varunika  (Deo-Baranark)  and  Kisoravataka  which  were 
once  made  by  one  “Baladitya”1  (viz,,  Bhanu  Gupta?),  We  may  therefore 
now  understand  why  Mahasena  Gupta  could  not  find  it  difficult  to 
display  the  strength  of  his  arms  with  the  Kalaecuriyas  on  the  one 
hand  in  the  west  at  Vidisa 3  and  with  Susthitavarman  on  the  other 
in  the  east  on  the  banks  of  the  Lauhitya 


This  triumph  of  Mahasena  Gupta  can  therefore  explain  why 
Deva  Gupta,  his  son,  could  move  from  eastern  Malwa  eastwards, 
ally  himself  with  the  Gauda  king  Sasaiika  capture  Kanyakubja,  and 
destroy  the  Maukhari  emperor  Grahavarman.  If,  as  Bana  states, 
Deva  Gupta  was  only  a  “ Malava  king"8  and  if,  we  are  with  some 
writers  to  presume  that  “a  considerable  part  of  Magadha  was  in 
Maukhari  hands,”*  how  then  could  Mahasena  Gupta  have  moved  to 
the  Lauhitya  and  his  son  from  Malwa  swept  on  Kanyakubja  in  the 
east  or  allied  himself  with  the  Gauda  king  Sasaiika  without 
marching  through  some  portions  of  Magadha?  These  considerations 
would  therefore  imply  first,  that  the  claims  of  Maukhari  possessions 
made  in  the  Deo-Baranark  inscription  of  Jivita  Gupta  II,  could  not 
have  been  considerable;  secondly,  Bana’s  claim  that  Deva  Gupta 
or  his  father  Mahasena  Gupta  were  only  Lords  of  Malwa  also 
cannot  be  given  much  credence.  Of  course,  Deva  Gupta  must  have 
been  entrusted  with  the  administration  of  eastern  Malwa  but  it 
cannot  be  reasonably  denied  that  the  Later  Guptas,  Damodara  Gupta, 
Mahasena  Gupta  and  his  son  Deva  Gupta,  too,  must  have  exercised 

some  power  over  some  portions  of  Magadha  as  well. 


On  events  foi lowing  this  attack  of  Deva  Gupta  on  Kanyakubja  Bana 
throws  much  light.  He  relates  how,  on  hearing  about  this  attack  “  of  the 

1  Bana,  Harsacarita,  p.  122. ;  Fleet,  op.  tit,  (46),  p.  218. 

wi*  ths  GuPtas  be  traced  to  the  days  of 

someSe  ^  (a??ribed  t0  A.  D.  550-75)  for  his  coins,  found 

which  are  described* i“agaJ’  trese“bIe  some  of  the  western  issues  of  Skanda  Gupta  I, 

A  S  I  R  1015 14  n  ■>/*  t  aT’c  Cfatlogue'  pl‘  xx  nos-  9-12.  In  this  connection  see 
a.  o.  l.  K.,  1913-14,  p.  214 ;  /.  N.  S.  L,  III,  pt  I,  p.  23. 

3  Bana,  op.  tit,  p.  175. 

4  Raychaudhuri,  op,  cit.,  p.  5 12,  (4th  ed.). 
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wicked  lord  of  Malava  ”,  Rajyavardhana  incensed  that  the  “  Malavas  ” 
should  “maltreat  the  race  of  Puspabhuti  ”  sent  Bhandi  with  10,000 
horse  “to  lay  the  royal  house  of  Malava  low  in  ruin.”1  Harsa  stayed 
behind  but  learnt  from  Kuiitala,  a  chief  officer  of  cavalry,  that  his 
brother  “had  routed  the  Malava  army  with  ridiculous  ease,  had  been 
allured  to  confidence  by  false  civilities  on  the  part  of  the  king  of 
Gauda,  and  then  weaponless  confiding  and  alone,  despatched  in  his 
own  quarters.” 2 3 *  These  statements  are  well  borne  out  by  contemporary 
inscriptions  and  traveller’s  accounts.  The  Madhuban  plates  of  Harsa 
state  that  Ra.jyavardh.ana  “  in  battle  curbed  Deva  Gupta  and  all  other 
kings  together  ”  and  then  “  having  uprooted  his  adversaries,  having 
conquered  the  earth,  having  acted  kindly  towards  the  people, 
he  through  his  trust  in  promises,  lost  his  life  in  the  enemy  s  quar¬ 
ters  ”s  Yuan  Chwang  further  enlightens  us  on  this  matter  :  “  At  this 
time,  the  king  of  Karnasuvarna  ( Kie-Io-na-su-fa-la-na )  a  kingdom  of 
eastern  India  whose  name  was  Sasangka  (She-Shang-kta),  frequently 
addressed  his  minister  in  these  words :  ‘  If  a  frontier  country  has  a 
virtuous  ruler,  this  is  the  unhappiness  of  the  (mother)  kingdom.  On 
this  they  asked  the  king  to  a  conference  and  murdered  him.”  *  Harsa 
naturally  laid  the  blame  of  this  dastardly  murder  on  Sasarika  himself. 
“  Except  the  Gauda  king  ”  he  cried  “  what  man  would  by  such  a  murder, 
abhorred  of  all  the  world,  lay  such  a  great  soul  low...”0  This  cowardly 
murder  was  considered  the  disgrace  of  the  Gauda  royal  house :  By  light¬ 
ing  this  evil  path,”  says  Harsa,  “this  vilest  of  Gaudas  has  collected  only 
foul  shame,  like  lamp-black,  to  the  soiling  of  his  own  house.” 
It  is  not  strange  therefore  to  learn  that  he  desired  to  wreak  revenge 
on  this  Gauda  and  was  advised  to  do  so  by  his  commander-in-chief 
(Senapati)  Simhanada  thus Therefore  do  you  this  very  day  register 
a  resolve,  and  for  the  wreck  of  this  meanest  of  Gaudas  life  take 
up  the  bow,  that  pennon  of  the  sudden  expedition  of  fate  busy  in 
gathering  lives.”7  To  this  advice  Harsa  agreed  with  the  following  reply: 
“  But  small  store  of  tears  have  these  tremulous  eyes  till  they 
seen  the  smoke  cloud  from  the  vilest  of  Gauda’s  pyre.”  This 
resolution  was  made  in  an  open  assembly.9 

1  Bana,  Harsacarita,  p.  175- 

«  Ibid,  p.  178. 

8  E.  L,  VII,  no.  22,  p.  159-  Also  see  E-  L>1Y> no*  29,  PP>  2o8~IL 

*  Yuan  Chwang,  op.  cit I,  p.  343 ;  Hiuen  Tsiang,  op.  at,  I,  p.  210, 

5  Bana,  op.  cit,  p.  179- 

6  Ibid,p.  180. 

7  Ibid,  p.  186. 

3  Ibid ,  p.  187. 

•  Ibid ,  p.  188. 
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But  before  Harsa  set  forth  to  conquer  the  vil©  Gan  da,  Bhandi, 
who,  as  already  noticed,  had  accompanied  Rajyavardhana  with  ten 
thousand  horse,  returned  with  the  spoils  of  victory.  Now  since 
Bana  tells  us  that  Deva  Gupta  was  in  Kanyakubja,  where  Bajyasii 
was  imprisoned,  it  may  be  concluded  that  Rajyavardhana  with 
Bhandi  must  have  hurried  to  that  city  where  D@va  Gupta  was 
defeated  with  great  loss,  but  the  diplomacy  of  Deva  Gupta  and 
Sasanka  destroyed  Rajyavardhana.  Bhandi  therefore  returned  with 
the  booty  of  war  which  was  exhibited  before  Harsa.  “  Let  your  majesty/' 
he  said,  “  inspect  the  Malava  kings  army  and  royal  equipage,  won 

by  the  power  of  his  majesty  Rajyavardhana's  arm . All  the  Malava 

king's  adherents  with  their  feet  restrained  by  iron  fetters :  the  whole 
of  his  treasure  chests,  heavy  laden  with  the  wreaths  of  ornaments 
and  provided  with  written  records  of  their  contents/'1  Deva  Gupta 
therefore  not  only  suffered  heavily  but  he  must  have  escaped  with 
his  life  to  the  Gauda  camp  where  both  of  them  achieved  by  treachery 
what  they  had  failed  to  gain  by  force  of  arms.  In  this  confusion 
at  Kanyakubja,  RajyasrI  must  have  escaped  into  the  Vindhyan  wilds3. 

Therefore  Harsa,  instead  of  marching  first  against  the  Gauda,  on 
learning  that  his  sister  had  fled  into  the  Vindhyan  forests,  resolved 
to  find  her  and  said  thus  to  Bhandi:  “Where  she  has  gone,  1  my¬ 
self  will  go.  Tour  honour  must  take  the  army  and  advance  against 
the  Gauda/' 3  What  was  the  result  of  this  expedition  w©  are  not 
informed  but  Bana 's  reticence  about  it  may  be  taken  to  mean  that 
Harsa  did  not  succeed  in  uprooting  or  even  in  defeating  the  Gauda. 
If  this  expedition  against  Sasanka  may  be  placed  in  the  year  A.  D. 
606,  the  year  of  Harsa's  accession  to  the  throne1,  then  the  former 
must  have  continued,  to  rule  in  peace  till  A.  D.  619-20,  for  he  issued 
an  inscription  in  this  year,5  which  means  that  he  never  submitted  to 
Harsa. 

5.  The  Kamarupa-Puspabhuti  Alliance. 

The  Gaudas  however  were  not  to  be  left  in  peace.  Before  Harsa 
left  Srlkantha  to  march  against  the  Gauda  §asaiika6  in  the  year  circa 

1  Bana  €p.  ciL,  p.  225. 

2  Ibid,  p.  224.  “  I  learnt”  says  the  letter-carrier  u  from  common  talk  after  his 
majesty  Rajyavardhana  was  taken  to  paradise  and  Kanyakubja  was  .seized  by  the  man 
named  Gupta,  queen  Rajyasri  burst  from  her  confinement,  and  with  her  train  entered  the 
Vmdhya  forest.”  Italics  mine. 

3  Bana,  op.  cit.y  p.  224. 

Ibid,  p.  185,  Simhanada  says  to  Harsa:  “..you  are,  in  the  cataclysm  which 
has  come  to  pass,  the  only  Sesa  left  to  support  the  earth.  Comfort  your  unprotected 

people.  This  declaration  was  made  before  the  assembled  feudatories  and  nobles.  Ibid • 
P.  IoO.  : 

5  E.I.,  VI.,  no.  14,  p.  143. 

*  Ba?a>  °P-  cit,  pp.  191, 194,  223. 
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A.D.  606,  Bhaskaravarman  the  king  of  Katnarfipa  (Assam),  presumably 
oil  learning  about  the  Gupta-Gaucla  alliance,  decided  to  make  a  counter 
alliance  with  the  Puspabhutis  of  SthanvlSvara.  So  he  sent  his 
ambassador  Hamsavega  to  Harsa  with  a  number  of  presents  and  the 
following  message:  “  The  sovereign  of  Assam  desires  with  your  majes¬ 
ty  an  imperishable  alliance . . .  Commission  me  to  say  that  the 
sovereign  of  Assam  may  enjoy  your  majesty’s,  as  Mandara  Visnu’s, 
hearty  embrace . .  If  your  majesty  accepts  not  his  love  command  me 
what  to  report  to  this  proposal.”1 *  Harsa  pondered  for  a  while  over 
this  offer  and  at  once  decided  to  accept  it.  “The  prince’s  design 
too”  he  observed”  is  excellent...  This  resolve  increases  my  affec¬ 
tion.’’3  After  entertaining  him  for  sometime,  Harsa  sent  Hamsavega 
“with  a  load  of  answering  gifts  in  charge  of  eminent  envoys.”3 5 
This  new  alliance  proved  fatal  to  the  Gaudas  but  its  results  were 
evidently  not  obtained  during  the  days  of  Sasahka  for  there  is  no 
record  of  any  ruler  to  show  that  either  Bhaskaravarman  or  Harsa 
succeeded  in  conquering  the  Gautja  kingdom  during  Sasanka’s  days. 


The  fight  obviously  continued  after  Sasanka’s  death  but  during  the 
life-time  of  Bhaskaravarman.  A  ruler  called  Jayanaga  appears  to  have 
ruled  in  Karnasuvarna  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventh  century,  as  can 
be  seen  from  the  Vappaghbsavata  grant,  ascribed  on  palaeographic 
grounds  to  the  latter  half  of  the  sixth  century,  which  relates  how 
“the fortunate  king”  Jayanaga  was  living  at  Karnasuvarna1.  If  this 
Jayanaga  succeeded  Sasaiika,  who  must  have  died  between  A.  D. 
619-637,  then  this  might  have  been  the  Naga  king  ( Ndgarujasa nulhvayo 
Oau4uraja  bhiviw/aii)  whom  Bhaskaravarman  conquered,  for  we  know 
that  his  Hidhanpur  grant  was  issued  from  the  vdsaka  of  Karnasuvarna.0 


This  fall  of  Karnasuvarna  was  evidently  rendered  possible  by 
the  break-up  of  the  Later  Gupta  and  Gauda  alliance.^  So  long^as 
Leva  Gupta  and  Sasaiika  were  alive  the  Puspabhuti-Kamarupa 
alliance  failed  to  destroy  either  the  Guptas  or  the  Gaudas  but  on 
the  death  of  Leva  Gupta  II,  as  Madhava  Gupta  must  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  the  throne  as  the  Aphsad  and  the  Deo-Baranark  ins¬ 
criptions  assert,  and  as  he  was  an  ally  of  Harsa6,  he  must  only 


1  Bana,  Harsacrita,  p,  218. 

3  Ibid,  p.  219. 

8  Ibid,  p.  223. 

4  E.  I.  XVIII,  no.  7;  P-63-  ah  *  , 

5  Ibid,  XII,  no.  13,  p.  73 ;  also  see  Iryatiiaiijusri  mulakalpa,  p.  636.  Allan  suggested 
that  this  may  be  the  king  who  issued  coins  bearing  the  abbreviated  name  of  Jaya.  See 
Allan,  Catalogue,  pp.  LXI,  CIV,  CVI.  CXXIII,  150-51, pi-  XXIV. 

6  Fleet,  op,  cit.,  (42, 46)  PP-  2o6>  2I?'18, 
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have  made  what  became  a  triple  alliance,  namely,  the  Later  Gupta, 
Puspabhuti  and  Kamarupa  alliance.  Once  this  is  understood  it  can 
be  seen  why  Bhaskaravarman  succeeded  in  conquering  the  city  of 
Kamasuvarna,  after  the  death  of  Sasatika,  between  A.  D.  619-37.1 2 3  The 
Gaudas  neither  forgot  nor  forgave  the  Guptas  for  this  betrayal  of 
their  alliance.  The  Gupta  empire  was  virtually  destroyed  by  the 
Gaudas  for  according  to  the  G-auclavaho ,  ascribed,  to  Vakpatiraja,  one 
of  the  Gauda  kings  actually  occupied  later  the  throne  ot  Magadha." 
The  Gaudas  passed  on  their  spirit  of  hostility  to  generations  for  they 
continued  to  be  hostile  towards  the  rulers  of  Kanauj  and  Kamaiupa 
even  during  the  times  of  the  Pal  as  and  the  Senas. 

6.  The  Puspabhutis  and  the  Western  Cajukyas. 

It  must  be  recalled  that  the  ambition  of  the  Western  Cajukyas 
to  extend  their  empire  in  the  northern  region  arose  with  Mangalesa 
and  it  is  not  strange  that  his  nephew,  the  famous  Pulikesin  II,  set  forth 
to  fullfil  this  ambition.  Bana  states  that  Harsa  was  out  for  ‘  a 
world-wide  conquest  ”  wheu  he  got  ready  to  attack  Sasanka  and  then  “  in 
the  abodes  of  the  doomed  neighbouring  kings  manifold  evil  portents  spread 
abroad.’’ 8  This  allusion  only  means  that  Harsa  intended  to  conquer  the 
world  and  this  ambition  neither  Mangalesa  nor  his  successor  Pulikesin  II 
would  ever  tolerate.  So  in  this  struggle  for  supremacy  Harsa  came  into 
conflict  with  Pulikesin  II,  who  defeated  him  perhaps  so  soundly  that 
never  did  Harsa  for  the  rest  of  his  life  make  any  such  attempts 
at  conquest.  Yuan  Chwang  relates  how  “  as  soon  as  Siladitya  be¬ 
came  ruler  he  got  together  a  great  army  and  set  out  to  avenge  his 
brother’s  murder  and  to  reduce  the  neighbouring  countries  to  subjec¬ 
tion.  Proceeding  eastwards  he  invaded  the  states  which  had  refused 
allegiance,  and  waged,  incessant  warfare  until  in  six  years  he  had  fought 
the.  Five  Indies... Then  having  enlarged  his  territory  he  increased  his 
army,  bringing  the  elephant  corps  up  to  60,000  and  the  cavalry  to 
100,000,  and  reigned  in  peace  for  thirty  years,  without  raising  a 
weapon.”4  But  there  was  one  monarch  who  resisted  Harsa  success¬ 
fully  and  that  was  Pulikesin  II.  This  too  has  been  noted  by  Yuan 
Chwang;  “The  great  king  Siladitya  at  this  time  was  invading  east 
and  west,  and  countries  far  and  near  were  giving  in  allegiance  to 
him  but  Mo-ha-la-ch’ a  (Maharastra)  refused  to  become  subject  to  him”.5 

1  E.  I.  XII,  no.  13,  p.  73. 

2  Vakpatiraja,  Gaudavaho,  vs  1207-9,  PP-  342-43-  (ed  S.  P.  Pandit,  Bombay,  1927). 

3  Bana,  Harsacarita ,  p.  194. 

4  Yuan  Chwang,  cp.  city  I,  p.  343. 

*  Ibid,  II,  p.  239. 
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On  defeating  this  supreme  ruler  of  northern  India,  Pulikesin  II 
acquired  the  title  of  paramount  supremacy,  Parctmesvara,  which  he 
proclaimed  in  his  inscriptions.  The  first  inscription  which  calls  him 
Paramesvara  is  his  Hyderabad  grant  dated  saka  535  (A.  D.  612)  which 
states  the  reason  for  his  adopting  such  a  title:  “The  great  king 
Satyasraya  has  acquired  the  second  name  of  “  supreme  lord  ( Para - 
tnesvara)  by  -victory  over  hostile  kings  (or  over  a  hostile  king)  ’  \ 
This  allusion  to  a  victory  is  obviously  to  the  triumph  which  he  won 
over  Harsa  in  A.  D.  612.  It  may  be  seen  that  Yuan  Chwang  says 
that  Harsa  waged  war  for  six  years  and  if  his  year  of  accession  is 
to  be  taken  as  A.  D.  606  then  the  date  of  the  Hyderabad  grant  defini¬ 
tely  proves  that  Yuan  Chwang  was  partly  correct  in  saying  that 
Harsa  after  his  defeat  with  Pulikesin  ceased  to  entertain  any  plans 
of  aggrandisement.  This  victory  of  Pulikesin  II  is  alluded  to  in  the 
Aihole  inscription  dated  A.  D.  634-35  thus :  “  Harsa,  whose  lotus-feet 
were  arrayed  with  the  jewels  of  the  diadems  of  hosts  of  feudatories 
prosperous  with  unmeasured  might,  through  Him  had  his  mirth 
(harm)  melted  away  by  fear,  having  become  loathsome  with  his  rows 
of  lordly  elephants  fallen  in  battle.”3  This  victory  was  remembered 

lat©r 

7.  Harsa  and  the  Maitraka3  of  Valabhi 


Another  important  event  in  the  political  life  of  Harsavardhana 
was  his  contact  with  one  of  the  rulers  of  Valabhi.  The  Nausari 
grant  of  Jayabhata  II  of  the  Gurjara  family,  dated  A.  D.  706,  relates 
how  over  Dadda  II,  his  great  grand-father,  “  with  the  grace  of  a 
white  cloud,  there  hung  ceaselessly  a  canopy  of  glory  gaine  y 
protecting  the  lord  of  Valabhi  who  had  been  defeated  by  the  great 
lord,  the  illustrious  Harsadeva.”8  Who  was  this  ruler  of  Valabhi 
whom  Harsa  defeated?  Yuan  Chwang  who  visited  Valabhi  about 
A,  D.  638  states  that  “the  reigning  sovereign  was  of  the  Kshat  riya 
birth,  a  nephew  of  Siladitya  the  former  king  of  Malava,  and  a 
son-in-law  (nii-sai)  of  the  Siladitya  reigning  at  Kanyakubja ;  his  name 
was  Tu-lo-p’o-po-t’a  (Dhruvabhata  ?) ;  he  was  of  a  hasty  temper  and  of 
shallow  views,  but  he  was  a  sincere  believer  in  Buddhism.  When 
he  went  to  Mai wa,  Yuan  Chwang  heard  that  about  sixty  years 


1  I.  A.,  VI,  p.  74.  The  significance  of  this  date  was  first  pointed  out  by 
_  -  *  *  c  n  r  m  yy'TT  n  m  For  a  similar  view  see  Kshetreschandra 

Saletore.  See  Q.  /.  Af,  &»  XXU.  p.  3“-  f  r  QM<u6n>  iqi8, 

Chattopadhyaya,  The  Dates  of  Harsa-Pulikcsin  War,  P.  L  H.  (3 

pp.  598-604. 

*  E.  VI,  no.  I,  p.  XO. 

JT*  jL*,  XIII,  p*  79*  ,  *.  tt  n  typpi  •  see  Shamans 

4  Yuan  ClvwanKi  op.  cit.,  II,  24$ ;  Hiuen  Tsiang,  0$.  •  »  . 


Hwui  Li  and  Yen  Tsung,  Life,  p.  149. 
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prior  to  his  visit  to  that  country  there  reigned  in  that  region  a 
ruler  called  Siladitya.1  But  if  Yuan  Chwang  meant  Dhruvabhata 
Siladitya  VII,  whose  Alina  copper-plate  grant  is  dated  A.  D. 
766-67,  as  Biihler  pointed  out  “  Dhruvabhata  cannot  be  the 
T’u-lo-ho-po-t’u”  whom  he  visited  in  A.  D.  643/  because  as  Fleet 
rightly  stated  this  Chinese  name  “certainly  cannot  denote  the 
seventh  iSiladitya.”3  There  is  no  cogent  reason  to  disagree  with 
these  views.  Dr  R.  C.  Majumdar  has  suggested  that  “It  seems 
therefore  very  probable  that  in  his  attempt  to  chastise  the  king  of 
Malava,  Harsavardhana  found  himself  confronted  by  a  hostile  con¬ 
federacy  in  and  around  the  Gujarat  peninsula.”1  Such  a  suggestion 
may  be  accepted  if  we  realise  the  position  in  which  Harsa  must 
have  found  himself  after  the  death  of  his  brother  and  brother-in-law 
as  explained  earlier.  Harsa  apparently  commenced  his  career  of 
conquest  in  A.  D.  606  and  must  have  completed  it  by  A.  D.  612  when 
he  was  defeated  decisively  by  Pulikesin  II.  The  only  Maifcraka 
ruler  who  can  be  placed  within  this  period  is  not  necessarily 
Dhruvasena  II  Bdladitya  whose  known  date  is  G.  P.  310  (A.  D.  630)% 
but  rather  his  son  and  successor  Dharasena  IV  whose  known  dates  are 
S.(G-)  326,  328  and  330. 6  Dharasena  IV,  obviously  a  name  misheard  by 
Yuan  Chwang  as  Dhruvabhata,  must  have  been  the  king  whom 
Dadda  II  sheltered  after  his  defeat  by  Harsa. 

■  We  may  now  attempt  to  identify  the  Siladitya  who  is  referred  to 
by  Yuan  Chwang  as  having  been  the  king  of  Malwa  sixty  years 
prior  to  Ms  visit  to  India.  Yuan  Chwang  visited  India  in  A.  D.  630 
(October)  ^and  he  states  thus :  “  The  local  records  told  of  a  king,  by 
name  of  Siladitya  who  had  reigned  over  the  country  Mo-la-p'o  (Malwa) 
sixty  years  before  the  pilgrim’s  arrival,  a  monarch  of  great  adminis¬ 
trative  ability,  and  of  rare  kindness  and  compassion.”8  By  Malwa 
Yiian  Chwang  evidently  meant  the  western  portion  of  Malwa  for  he 
says  that  K'i-t’a  (Kutch? )  was  “  subject  to  Malava  ”8  and  that  A-rnn- 
t’trpu-lo  (Anandapura)  was  “  a  dependency  of  Malava  ”.10  What  .he 
implied  was  that  Siladitya  ruled  over  these  provinces  which  were 

•  1  Yuan  Chwang,  op.  tit.,  II,  p.  246 ;  Hiuen  Tsiang,  op.  tit,  II,  p,  261. 

a  Biihler  I.  A.,  XV,  p.  338. 

»-  Fleet,  C.  I.  I.,  Ill,  Intr.  p.  40. 

*  Majumdar)  J.  B.  O.  JR.  S.,  IX  pts.  III-IV,  p.  319. 

5  I.  A.,  XV,  p.339. 

e  Cf.  I.  A.,  I,  p.  339,  Ibid,  VII,  p.  73,  Ibid,  X,  p.  378,  Ibid,  XV,  p.  330. 

'  Yuan  Chwang,  op.  tit,  II,  p.  335. 

8  Ibid ,  p.  242. 

*  find,  p.  245.. 

»°  Ibid,  p.  247.  Italics  mine. 
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then  included  in  western  Malwa.  But  sixty  years  prior  to  his 
visit  would  mean  that  in  A.  D.  570  there  must  have  ruled  over  these 
areas  a  king  named  Siladitya.  hf o  Gupta  king  ever  bore  this  title 
and  the  only  earliest  monarch  who  was  graced  with  this  title  was 
the  Maitraka  ruler  Siladitya  I  whose  known  dates  are  G.  E.  years  286 
and.2901  which  are  equivalent  to  A.D.  606  and  610.  The  latter  date  would 
imply  a  difference  in  forty  years  which  may  provisionally  be  allotted 
to  Siladitya  1  for  it  is  not  an  extraordinary  length  of  a  reign  for  a 
king  ;  secondly  none  of  his  predecessors  had  this  title  of  Siladitya;  and 
thirdly,  Yuan  Ohwang’s  details  about  him  may  be  compared  with  the 
following  words  which  are  recorded  about  him  in  the  Alma  copper¬ 
plate  grant  of  Siladitya  VII,  dated  A.D.  766-67.  Siladitya  I  “acquired 
the  second  name  of  Dharmadifcya  by  pursuit  of  wealth  happiness  and 
riches,  illumined  by  conformity  with  religion. ..who  supported  the 
great  burden  of  weighty  desires  on  a  cushion  that  was  his  shoulder... 
who  though  Ms  intellect  was  pure  through  his  mastering  the  endmost 
divisions  of  the  limits  of  all  sciences, ...who,  though  his  heart  possessed 
a  profundity  that  could  be  fathomed  by  no  people,  yet  had  a  most  agree¬ 
able  disposition  that  was  displayed  by  the  excess  of  (his)  good 
actions." 3 

These  words  of  the  Alina  plates  may  in  turn  be  compared  with 
another  passage  wherein  Yuan  Chwang  says  thus  in  his  Life 
about  the  Siladitya  to  whom  he  refers :  “Tradition  says;  Sixty  years 
before  this  there  was  a  king  called  Siladitya,  of  high  talent  and 
singular  learning.  He  was  humane,  affectionate,  generous,  and 
sweetly  attached  to  his  people.  He  was  from  the  first  supremely 
reverent  to  the  doctrine  of  the  three  precious  ones;  and  from  the 
time  he  became  king  to  his  death  no  improper  word  had  proceeded 
from  his  mouth,  nor  had  his  face  ever  flushed  with  passion. ...  Thus 
for  fifty  years  he  continued  on  the  throne  carrying  out  these  most 
excellent  works  without  cessation;  and  he  thus  endeared  himself  to  his 
people,  and  his  memory  is  still  revered."3  From  these  words  of 
Yuan  Chwang  two  important  conclusions  can  be  drawn  :  first  is  that 
this  Siladitya  was  an  ideal  king  and  was  in  every  way  worthy  of 
his  biruda  of  Dharmaditya  which  is  given  to  him  in  the  inscriptions 
of  his  dynasty.  Secondly,  this  Siladitya  seems  to  have  ruled  for  fifty 
years  on  the  throne.  As  stated  earlier  according  to  the  chrono¬ 
logy  suggested  in  these  pages  it  has  been  presumed  that  Sila 
ditya  might  have  ruled  for  forty  years  from  A,  D.  570,  (that  is 

1  Cf.  L  A XIV,  p.  328  ;  Fleet; C.LL  III,  Intr.  p.  4L 
“  2  Fleet,  Ibid,  (39),  p.  181. 

3  Shamans  Hwui  Li  and  Yen  Tsung,  Life ,  pp.  148-149.  Italics  mine. 
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sixty  years  prior  to  Yuan  Ohwang’s  arrival  in  India  viz.,  A.  D.  830)  till 
610  which  is  the  last  known  date  of  Siladitya  I.  Now,  according  fa 
Yuan  Chwang's  own  clear  statement,  the  Siladitya  to  whom  he  refers 
appears  to  have  reigned  for  fifty  years ,  which  proves  that  the  chrono¬ 
logy  which  I  have  suggested  is  not  improbable.  Therefore  it  may  be 
concluded  that  the  Siladitya  of  Yuan  Ohwang  could  have  been  no 
other  than  the  Siladitya  I  of  the  Maitraka  dynasty.1 

If  this  is  admitted  then  it  would  imply  that  he  must  be  granted  a 
further  period  of  ten  more  years  viz.,  from  A.  D.  560  till  610,  This 
would  leave  only  thirty-six  years,  viz.,  A.D.  610  till  646,  the  latter  being 
one  of  the  known  dates  of  Dharasena  IV,  which  must  be  divided 
between  six  kings  who  appear  to  have  ruled  between  Siladitya 
I  and  Dharasena  IV,  implying  that  each  of  these  rulers 
might  have  had  a  short  reign  of  about  six  years.  We  may 
therefore  reject  the  theory  that  the  Valabhi  ruler  who  was  defeated 
by  Harsavardhana  was  Dhruvasena  II,  and  that  this  event  should  be 
placed  after  A.  D.  638  and  before  A.  D.  640-41.3  The  Kaira  grant 
of  Dharasena  IV  dated  S.  (G)  330  (A.  D,  648)  states  that  it  was  issued 
from  u  the  camp  of  victory  at  Bharukaccha  '*  and  in  this  grant  he  is 
styled  as  Paramamahesvara  Sri  BhaMdraka ,  titles  which  imply  paramount 
supremacy.  The  reason  why  this  grant  was  issued  from  a  camp  of 
victory  cannot  be  precisely  determined,  but  from  the  analogy  of  a 
similar  expression  in  the  grants  of  Samudra  Gupta  and  of  Jivita 
Gupta  II,  it  is  probable  that  he  was  on  a  military  expedition 
the  exact  nature  of  which  however  cannot  be  specified.  The  Nausari 
grant  of  Jayabhata  II,  dated  A.  D.  706,  tells  us  that  his  great  grand 
father  Dadda  II  protected  the  lord  of  Valabhi.8  If  we  assign  twenty- 
five  years  to  each  of  Jayabhatas  predecessors  including  himself,  then 
we  may  set  forth  the  tentative  chronology  of  these  rulers  as  below : 

Dadda  II  —A.  D.  606-631. 

Jayabhata  I  —  631-56. 

Dadda  III  —  656-681, 

_  Jayabhata  II—  681-706. 

1  S.  Levi  has  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion  from  other  points  of  view:  see/r/. 
Asiaiique,  July-Dee.,  1897,  pp.  526;  LA.,  XXXIII,  pp.  IIO-II.  Mookerji,  however,  is  not 
prepared  to  accept  this  inference.  Cfi  his  Harsa,  p.  31,  foot-note  I,  pp.  62-63.  He  makes 
Yasodharman,  of  the  Mandasor  inscription,  “the  founder”  of  the  Malava  empire, 
identifies  him  with  the  conqueror  mentioned  by  Kalhana  (Rajatarangini,  II,  7,  III,  125)  and 
states  that  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Siladitya,  who  is  mentioned  by  Yuan  Chwang,  as 
having  reigned  60  years  prior  to  his  visit  and  states  that  Yasovati,  the  mother  of  Harsa, 
was  the  daughter  of  Yasodharman  Vikramaditya.  (Mookerji,  Ibid,  pp.  59-60,  67.) 
These  suggestions  though  ingenious  are  not  supported  by  other  evidence. 

2  Vincent  Smith,  Rif./.,  p.  354,  (4th  ed.)  ;  also  see  Ettinghausen,  Harsa  Vardhana, 
PP-  47-49;  Raychaudhuri,  op.  cit. ,  p.  354,  f.  no,  I. 

8  /.  A,  XIII,  p.  79. 
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But  we  have  extant  records  of  Dadda  II  showing  that  he  was  living 
during  A.  D  629,  634  and  641.1  This  chronology  would  consequently 
make  Dadda  II  a  contemporary  not  only  of  Harsavardhana  (A.  D. 
606-648)  but  also  of  Dharasena  IY,  whose  Bhavnagar  grant  is  dated  S.(G) 
326  (A.  D.  646).  In  support  of  this  statement  we  may  cite  some  inscrip¬ 
tions  of  Dharasena  IV  which  prove  that  he  must  have  been  a  contem¬ 
porary  of  Harsavardhana...  His  Valabhi  plate  is  dated  in  S.  (G)^ 326, 
viz.,  A.  D.  648,  and  in  this  record  he  is  styled  as  a  Paramamahesvara 
Paraviabhamroka  Malulrajadhiruja  Paramescara  Cakravartin .*  In  his 
Kaira  grant  he  is  given  the  same  titles  and  its  date  is  stated  to  be 
Sam.  300-30-dvi-Marg-su-2  which,  owing  to  “  rules  of  mean  inter¬ 
calculation  ”,  has  been  considered  to  be  equivalent  to  A.  D.  648.3  In 
his  Alina  copper  plates,  dated  Sam.  300-30  viz.,  A.  D.  650,  he  is 
again  graced  with  the  full  royal  titles*  which  have  been  noticed  in 
his  previous  grants.  From  these  records  it  may  therefore  be  concluded 
that  Dharasena  IV  was  not  only  a  contemporary  of  Dadda  II  but 
also  of  Harsavardhana,  whom  he  evidently  survived  by  two  years. 
Yuan  Chwang’s  statement  that  Harsa  reigned  in  peace  for  thirty 
years,  evidently  after  his  defeat  in  A.  D.  612  by  Pulikesin  II, 
cannot  be  literally  accepted  as  true,  because  we  know  from  Yuan 
Chwang  himself  that  Harsa  went  on  a  conquering  expedition  to 
Kongoda  (Gan jam) 3  and  this  event  may  be  placed  in  the  year 
A.  D.  636.  This  would  mean  that  Harsa  resumed  his  military  activi¬ 
ties  after  an  interval  of  nearly  twenty  four  years.  Probably  his 
next  war  after  this  incursion  into  Ganjam  was  in  the  y0ar  m 
A.  D.  640  or  shortly  after.  As  Dharasena  IV,  miscalled  by  Yuan 
Chwang  as  Dhruvabhata,  was  present  at  the  sixth  quinquennial 
assembly  in  A.D.  636,  till  that  year  there  could  not  have  been  any 
war  between  Harsa  and  Dharasena  IV.  In  A.D.  646  this  ruler  of  Valabln 
thought  himself  powerful  enough  to  assume  imperial  titles,  a  right  which 
must  have  been  challenged  by  Harsa  and  in  this  fight  Dharasena  IV,  being 
defeated,  must  have  fled  to  Dadda  II  who  claims  to  have  protected 
him.0  This  inference  can  be  proved  by  the  Valabhi  grant  of  Dhara- 
senalV  which  is  dated  Bant.  SOO-M-6-lsadha  su  10  viz.,  A.  D.  646 
and  in  this  grant  he  is  styled  as  Paramamahesvara  ParamabhotMraka 

1  I.  A.,  XIII,  PP-  8i,  88,  Il8,  E.  I.,  II,  p.  20;  Fleet,  D.  K.  D.,  pp.  3G-3*4- 

*  L  a’  p.  145  ;  J.  B.  B.  R.  A.  S.,  X,  pp.  77, 79-  „  .  ..„  ,  , 

a  Ibid! XV,  p.  339;  Also  see  Fleet,  C.  I.  I.  Ill,  Intr.  93;  Sewell  and  Dikshit,  Ind. 

Calendar,  p.  XXIII. 

1  I.  A.,  VII,  p.  73-  „.  „„  rlf 

*  Shamans  Hwul  Li  and  Yen  Tsung,  Life,  pp.  159,  W,  Hiuen  Tsmng,  op.ctl., 

H’  P°  On  this  point  see  Fleet,  op.  cit.,  p.  3M ;  K-  Chattopadhyaya,  P.  L  H.  C..  (3rd  Sess.) 
P-  598. 
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Mahardjadhimja  Paramesi'um.  Therefore  as  Dharasena  IV  is  not 
styled  in  any  of  his  earlier  grants  with  those  royal  titles  if  may  be 
inferred  that  in  A.  D.  646  his  claims  to  these  honours  must  have  been 
challenged  by  Harsavardhana  who  was  then  the  paramount  sovereign 
of  northern  India.  If  this  was  then  the  case  then  Dlnirasona  IV,  on 
being  defeated  by  Harsa,  must  have  fled  for  refuge  to  Dadda  It  who 
must  consequently  have  been  the  contemporary  of  Dharasona  IV  and 
of  Harsa  as  well.1 

Dharasena  IV  seems  to  have  been  an  important  king  of  Valabhi 
in  the  days  of  Harsa.  Yuan  Chwiing  calls  him  in  one  place  TV* 
Vo-po-t'a 3  and  in  another  as  Ta-la-po-pn  which  only  suggests 

that  he  was  evidently  not  quite  sure  of  what  lie  had  heard  about 
this  king.  He  further  calls  him  “the  king  of  the  South”'1,  which  at 
first  appears  rather  strange,  for  it  is  well-known  that  he  was  after  all 
a  ruler  of  Valabhi.  But  Valabhi  was  not  conquered  by  Prabhfikara- 
vardhana  for  Bana  says  that  the  former  was  only  “a  trnublor  of  the 
sleep  of  Gujarat,  a  looter  to  the  lawlessness  of  tho  Lfifas,  an  avo  to 
the  creeper  of  Malava’s  glory,”5  which  implies  that  neither  Gujarat 
nor  Lata  was  conquered  by  Prabhaknravnrdhana.  But  as  tho  Nausari 
grant  of  Jayabhata  II  informs  us,  Harsa  evidently  defeated  the  king  of 
Valabhi  for  a  time  although  an  alliance  had  been  effected  with  him 
through  matrimony  as  is  borne  out  by  Yuan  Chwiing.  But  Yuan 
Chwang  does  not  tell  us  that  Dharasena  IV,  or  rathor  Dhruvabhata 
as  he  calls  him,  was  a  subordinate  of  Harsa.  Probably  this  was  not 
the  case  at  first,  because  we  know  that,  as  the  Hausfiri  grant  informs 
us,  Dadda  II  gave  shelter  to  this  king  after  his  defeat  at  the  hands 
of  Harsa  and  there  is  every  reason  to  conclude  that  the  rulers  of 
Valabhi  during  this  period,  especially  after  tho  defeat  of  Harsa  most 
probably  in  A.  D.  612,  considered  themselves  to  be  the  subordinates 
of  Pulikesin  II,  who  appears  to  have  frightened  all  these  rulers.  His 
Aihole  inscription  says  that  “  subdued  by  his  splendour  the  Liitas, 
Malavas  and  Gurjaras  became  as  it  were  teachers  of  how  feudatories 
subdued  by  force  ought  to  behave," 8  This  expression  has  been,  T 
think,  rightly  interpreted  by  Kielhorn  to  mean  that  “these  were  not 
conquered  by  force  but  submitted  to  or  sought  the  protection  of 


1  J.  3.  B.  R.  A.  S.,  X,  p.  77 ;  also  see  I.  A.,  I,  p.  14. 

2  Yuan  Chwang,  op.  tit.,  II,  p.  246  ;  Hiuen  Tsiang,  op.  tit.,  II,  p.  267. 

3  Shamans  Kwui  Lui  and  Yen  Tsung,  Life,  p.  185. 

1  Mi. 

“  Bana,  Harsacarita,  p.  ioj. 
s  E.  L,  VI,  no.  x,  p.  10. 
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Pulikesin,  of  their  own  accord.” 1  This  interpretation  would  explain  why 
Yuan  Ohwang  calls  DliarasenalV  a  king  of  the  south." 

8.  Political  Condition  on  the  death  of  Harsavardhana. 

When  Harsa  died  chaos  set  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Puspabhutis, 
where  Arjuna  his  minister  wrought  havoc  for  a  time  until  he  was 
conquered  by  Bhaskaravarman  of  Kamarupa  as  is  recorded  in  his 
Nidhanpur  plates.'"1  Madhava  Gupta  must  have  been  left  supreme  in 
his  kingdom  of  Magadha  while  Bhfiskaravarman  was  master  of 
Kamarupa  and  IGvrnasuvarna  as  well.  But  Tibet  appears  to  have 
exercised  considerable  influence  over  Bengal  and  Bihar4  till  probably 
king  Adityasena  issued  his  Shahpur  Stone  Imago  inscription  in  A.  D. 
672-73  in  which  there  is  a  reference  to  the  Baladkikrta  Salapaksa.5 

This  grant  implies  that  Adityasena  asserted  successfully  his  power 
in  south  Bihar  in  this  year.  His  Mandar  and  Deoghar  inscriptions 
show  that  he  succeeded  in  establishing  his  poweT  also  in  the  Bhagalpur 
and  the  Santal  Parganas  districts  of  Bengal.  The  Khadgas  of 
Samatata,  whose  records  have  been  found  in  the  Dacca  and  Comill  a 
districts  in  Bengal,  bearing  dates  between  A.  D.  650-700,  reveal  that 
during  this  period  they  too  were  successful  in  this  part  of  Bengal.6 
With  the  decay  of  the  Maukharis  arose  the  Gaudas  as  a  sea-power 
in  Bengal.7 


It  is  likely  that  the  Gaudas  were  a  sea-power  already  in  the 
days  of  Jlvita  Gupta  I  ( circa  A.  D.  518-43,)  for  in  the  Aplisad  stone 
inscription  of  Adityasena  it  is  revealed  how  “the  very  terrible 
scorching  fever  (of  fear)  left  not  (his)  haughty  foes,  even  though 
they  stood  on  the  sea-shores  that  were  cool  with  the  flowing  and 
ebbing  currents  of  water.” 8  This  allusion  to  a  sea-power  is  obviously 
to  the  Gaudas  who  seem  to  have  been  a  sea-faring  people.  About 
this  time  they  also  appear  to  have  come  into  conflict  with  the 
Maukharis  for  the  emperor  Isanavarman  in  his  Haraha  inscription. 


‘  VI,  no- 1,  p.  2. 

•  3  Fleet  conjectured  that  this  ruler  of  the  South  was  probably  Satyasraya  Dhruva- 

raya  Indravarman,  the  uncle  of  Pulikesin  II,  who  was  governor  of  four  visayas  and  was 
stationed  at  Revatidvipa.  (Fleet,  C.I.I.,  III,  Intr.  p.  4°!  J.B.B.  S.  A.  S.,  X,  p.  3^5*) 
But  this  governor  was  never  a  lord  of  ValabhL 
5  E.  I.,  XII,  no.  13,  p.  76. 

4  Ibid. 


5  Fleet,  op.  cit.,  (43)  P-  2X0. 

0  /.  A.  S.  B.,  XIX,  pp.  376-78: 
History  oj  Northern  India,  I,  p.  275. 

'  E.I.,  XIV,  no.  5;  P- 117.' 

8  Fleet,  op.  cit,  (42)  p  205. 


Chavannes,  Life,  pp.  XXXVI-VII ; 
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dated  A.  D.  554,  is  stated  to  have  kept  the  sea-faring  (Sanmdrmrayu) 
Gaudas  'within  their  own  bounds.1 *  The  Farxdpur  plates  refer  to 
three  rulers  known  as  Dharmiklitya,  Gopacandra  and  Samaca- 
radeva,  who  appear  to  have  carried  on  their  administration  in 
one  of  their  provinces  called  Varakamandala.  ilxe  rxxler  Sama- 
caradeva  is  styled  as  a  MahCirdJadhiraju  in  one  of  the  Farxdpur 
records  and  two  of  his  coins  with  the  legends  Sumacdm  Narendra- 
vimla  have  been  found  with  the  nahdi  symbol  which  appears  on 
the  coins  of  Sasanka.3 *  But  these  rulers  are  not  however  called 
Gaudas.  These  proofs  appear  insufficient  to  accept  the  statement 
that '“there  can  be  hardly  any  doubt  that  Samachara  was  the 
predecessor  of  Sasaxika  as  a  Gauda  king."*.  But  it  .is  also  difficult 
to  accept  the  view  that  the  alliance  of  this  Sasaxika  with  Deva 
Gupta  was  owing  to  “blood-relationship.  Sasanka.  being  himself 
perhaps  a  Gupta,  the  son  or  tiepliew  of  king  Mahasena  Gupta..”5 6 
Perhaps  the  only  reason  for  making  such  an  assertion  is  that  a  certain 
Ms.  of  the  Harqa.ca.rita  calls  him  Nardndra.  Gupta  and  if  this  is 
accepted  then  it  would  mean  that  the  Gupta  who  is  stated  by  Bana 
to  have  seized  Kanauj  was  Sasaxika  himself  and  the  escape  of 
Rajyasri  from  her  prison  might  have  been  xxnder  his  orders.  I  hose 
conclusions  appear  untenable. 

9.  The  Disappearance  of  the  Maukharis. 

With  the  premature  death  of  tlie  Maukhari  ruler  Grahavarnxan, 
son  of  Avantivarman,  the  House  of  the  Maukharis  which  had  allied 
itself  by  a  dynastic  marriage  with  that  of  the  Puspabhufcis,  became 
almost  extinct  in  as  much  as  Grahavarman  had  no  children.  But  on 
the  testimony  of  Yuan  Chwang  it  may  be  said  that  there  was  probably 
one  more,  though  not  possibly  the  last,  member  of  this  dynasty  known 
as  Puniavarman  who,  according  to  Yuan  Chwang,  was  “the  last 
of  the  race  of  Aeoka.”7  It  has  been  surmised  that  ;'this  Punja- 
varman  might  have  been  a  brother  of  Grahavarman  and  must 
have  been  alive  about  the  year  A.  D.  637,  when  Yuan  Chwang  visi¬ 
ted  the  city  of  Kanauj.8  This  Purpavarman,  it  is  important  to  re¬ 
member,  is  called  by  Yuan  Chwang  “the  king  of  Magadha”  which 


1  E.  I.,  XIV,  no.  5,  P- 120. 

s  I.  A.  XXXIX,  pp.  193-98, 

8  Allan,  Catalogue,  p.  417. 

i  Mookerji,  Harsa,  p.  70  f.  n.  I. 

5  Ibid,  p.  71,  f.  n.  1.  Also  see  Allan,  op.  cit.,  p.  DXIV. 

6  R.  D.  Banerji,  History  of  Bengal  (In  Bengali)  p.  106;  Mookerji,  Ibid,  p.  :JI, 

7  Yuan  Chwang,  op.  cit.,  II,  p.  115,  Hiuen  Tsiang,  op.  cit ,  II,  p.  1 18. 

8  Aravamuthan,  The  Kaveri,  Maukharis  and  the  Sa/tgam  Age,  p.  in. 
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implies  that  he  must  have  exercised  authority  over  Magadha  as  well. 
It  is  possible,  though  of  course  it  cannot  be  stated  with  certainty, 
that  Haxsavardhana,  on  the  death  of  his  bxothex-in-law  Grahavarman 
Maukhari  of  Kanyakubja,  condescended  to  permit  Purnavarman,  who 
was  in  all  probability  a  kinsman  of  Grahavarman,  to  continue  to 
rule  over  Magadha  from  which  Deva  Gupta  must  have  by  A.  D.  612 
been  driven  out  in  case  he  had  occupied  it  after  the  death  of  his 
father  Mahasena  Gupta,  his  alliance  with  the  Gauda  Sasapka  and 
their  incursions  on  Kanyakubja  which  resulted  in  the  extinction  of 
the  line  of  Grahavarman  Maukhari.  Consequently  Deva  Gupta  must 
have  shifted  his  quarters  towards  eastern  Malwa  where  he  is  not 
recorded  to  have  been  beaten  or  destroyed  by  Harsa.  Such  a 
probability  can  be  understood  if  we  realise  what  a  bitter  opponent  Deva 
Gupta  was  of  Harsa  and,  if  these  were  the  conditions  which  mater¬ 
ialised,  then  we  can  understand  why  Yuan  Chwang  calls  Purnavarman 
a  ruler  of  Magadha.  If  this  was  really  the  case  then  it  would  mean 
that  in  A.  D.  637,  viz.,  the  year  in  which  Yuan  Chwang  visited 
Magadha,  neither  Deva  Gupta  nor  Madhava  Gupta  occupied  the 
throne  of  Magadha  and  it  is  not  unnatural  to  believe  that  Madhava 
Gupta  was  living  at  the  court  of  Harga.  That  this  Madhava 
Gupta  must  have  reigned  is  borne  out  by  the  Aphsad  and  the  Deo- 
Baranark  stone  inscriptions,  but  it  must  not  also  be  forgotten  that, 
as  Deva  Gupta  lived  to  create  considerable  consternation  after 
the  death  of  Grahavarman,  most  likely  the  former,  namely,  Deva  Gupta> 
also  must  have  ruled  almost  side  by  side  with  Madhava  Gupta. 
If  Deva  Gupta  was  the  lord  of  Malwa,  over  which  country  could 
Madhava  Gupta  have  ruled  is  a  question  which  now  remains  to 
be  solved.  It  is  just  possible,  for  it  cannot  be  proved,  that  Madhava 
Gupta  for  his  loyalty  and  his  services  to  Harsa  was  placed 
by  him  on  the  throne  of  Magadha  shortly  after  the  death  of 
Purnavarman.  The  Chinese  work  Fang-Chih  states  that  Harsa 
administered  the  Maukhari  kingdom  “  in  conjunction  with  his  own 
widowed  sister,”1  but  it  must  also  be  remembered  that  in  his  own 
Nalanda  seals  he  is  given  imperial  titles.8  This  would  only  mean  that 
Harsa  might  have  administered  for  a  time  the  Maukhari  kingdom  in 
the  way  suggested  in  the  Chinese  work  and  then,  when  he  had  waged 
“incessant  warfare  until  in  six  years  he  had  fought  the  Five  Indies  ’8, 
bestowed  the  kingdom  of  Magadha  on  Madhava  Gupta  and 
devolved  upon  himself  the  administration  of  the  kingdom  of  the 

1  Cf.  Watters,  op.  cit.,  I,  p.  345. 

3  A.  S.  I.  R.,  1917-18,  p.  44. 

»  Yuan  Chwang,  op.  cit.,  I,  p.  343  J  Hiuen  Tsiang,  op.  cit.,  I,  p.  213. 
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Maukharis.  Of  course  there  must  have  survived  petty  Maukhari 
administrators  like  the  noble  Bhogavarman  who  married  the  daughter 
of  the  Later  Gupta  emperor  Adityasena1. 

IV.  The  Last  Phase 

The  Chronology  of  the  Later  Guptas 

Taking  the  year  A.  D.  467-88  as  Krsna  Gupta’s  first  regnal  year, 
as  suggested  earlier,  we  may  say  that  Mahasena  Gupta  might  have 
reigned  from  circa  A.  D.  593  till  A.  D.  618  and  that  Deva  Gupta  III 
succeeded  him  from  circa  A.  D.  618  and  ruled  till  A.  D.  643.  But 
Madhava  Gupta,  almost  a  contemporary  of  Harsa,  was  not  a  king 
from  A  D.  606  till  612,  if  during  these  years,  according  to  Yuan  Chwang, 
Harsa  was  constantly  engaged  in  warfare.  Still  whether  he  was  given 
the  kingdom  of  Magadha  in  A.  D.  612  or  in  618  cannot  be  ascertained 
but  it  does  not  appear  unreasonable  to  conclude  that  Madhava  Gupta 
might  have  ruled  over  Magadha  from  circa  A.  D.  643.  This  is 
because,  as  stated  before,  according  to  Yuan  Chwang  in  A.  D.  637 
Purnavarman,  the  ruler  of  Magadha,  was  ruling  there,  and  this 
would  naturally  exclude  the  possibility  of  Deva  Gupta  s  having  then 
occupied  the  throne  of  Magadha  at  this  period.  If  it  is  admitted 
that  Purnavarman  died  a  few  years  later  after  A.  D.  637,  we  may 
state  that  Madhava  Gupta  must  have  ruled  from  A.  D.  643  till  A.  D. 
668.  There  is  another  reason  to  conclude  that  Madhava  Gupta 
might  have  commenced  to  rule  from  A.  D.  643.  If  Mahasena  Gupta 
reigned  from  A.  D.  593  till  A.  D.  618,  then  his  son  Deva  Gupta  III 
may  be  said  to  have  followed  him  and  ruled  from  A.  D.  618  till 
A.  D.  643,  as  Harsa  is  not  recorded  to  have  either  killed  or 
driven  him  away  from  his  own  dominions  in  Malwa  (eastern) 
or  from  the  country  itself.2  Moreover  it  is  difficult  to  think 
that  during  the  life-time  of  his  brother,  Madhava  Gupta  would  have 
dared  to  occupy  the  throne  of  Magadha  even  with  the  support 
of  Harsa.  But  Yuan  Chwang  records  definitely  that  Purnavarman 
was  on  the  throne  of  Magadha  in  A.  D.  637.  Madhava  Gupta 
must  have  ruled  for  a  considerable  time  in  Magadha  for  his 
son  and  heir  Adityasena  did  not  create  an  empire  but  only 
enlarged  the  one  which  he  inherited  from  his  father.  Even 
if  this  period  is  given  to  Madhava  Gupta,  then  the  period 
reckoned  from  the  year  A.  D.  595,  when  his  father  Mahasena  Gupta 
sent  his  children  to  Prabhakaravardhana,  till  A.  D.  643  would  only 


1 1.  A.,  IX,  p.  180. 

*  Cf.  Bana,  Harsacaritd,  pp,  223, 224,  251. 
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^ive  Madhav'a  Gupta  a  reign  of  forty-eight  years.  If  in  A.D.  595  Madhava 
Gupta  was  only  about  ten  or  twelve  years  as  lie  appears  to  have  been 
;or  he  was  meant  only  as  a  companion  to  Harsa,  then  he  must  have 
ieen  in  A.  D.  668  quite  an  old  man  of  nearly  eighty-two  years.  His 
mother  Krsma  Gupta  IV  does  not  appear  to  have  reigned  at  all  as  no 
inscription  mentions  that  he  ever  ruled  and  his  name  may  consequently- 
ie  excluded  in  suggesting  a  tentative  chronology  of  the  different 
rulers. 

If  these  suggestions  are  admissible  then  Adityasena  may  be  said 
to  have  reigned  from  circa  A.  D,  668  till  A.D.  693  in  the  usual  course 
giving  him,  as  for  each  of  his  predecessors,  twenty-five  years.  His 
3hahpur  stone  image  inscription  clearly  tells  us  that  he  was  alive  in  A.D. 
672-73  in  the  region  of  south-east  of  Bihar.1  In  this  as  well  as  in  his 
Deoghar  and  Aphsad  stone  inscriptions  he  is  not  given  any  titles 
of  paramount  supremacy  but  in  his  Mandar  Rock  Hill  inscription, 
which  is  undated,  he  is  called  Parainabhattdralia  MciJidrajcldhtrclja 
Paramesvara?  Fleet  therefore  concluded  that  the  Mandar  Rock  Hill 
inscription  must  have  been  issued  some  time  later  in  the  reign  of 
Adityasena.3  This  conclusion  would  naturally  imply  that  Adityasena 
must  have  lived  for  a  longer  period  after  A.  D.  672-73  and  we  may 
in  the  circumstances  grant  him  a  further  extension  and  thus  limit  his 
reign  to  the  year  A.  D.  693. 

If  this  chronology  again  is  admissible  then  we  may  observe  that 
his  son  Deva  Gupta  IV,  who  married  Kamaladevi,  might  have  lived  from 
circa  A.D.  693  till  A.D.  706.  This  is  because  we  know  that  his  son  Visnu 
Gupta  commenced  to  reign  from  A.  D.  706.  Dr  A.  S.  Altekar  states 
that  he  has  recently  discovered  at  Mangraon  in  the  Shahbad  district 
of  Bihar  an  inscription  of  the  Later  Gupta  ruler  Visnu  Gupta,  which  is 
dated  in  his  17th  regnal  year  and  in  the  117th  year  probably  of  the 
Harsa  era.  If  this  is  the  case  then  it  would  mean  the  Visnu  Gupta 
commenced  to  reign  from  A.  D.  706  and  ruled  for  17  years  viz.,  till 
A.  D.  723.4  He  is  not  recorded  to  have  died  in  this  year  and  we 
may  therefore  state,  of  course  tentatively,  that  he  might  have  reigned 
from  A.D.  706  till  A.D.  731,  allotting  to  him  the  usual  twenty-five  years. 

1  Fleet,  op.  tit.,  (43)  p.  210. 

*  Ibid.r( 44-45)  pp.  211-13.  V 

»  Ibid.,  p.  21 1.  In  the  Kathasciritsagara  mention  is  made  of  a  king  of  Ujjaini 
called  Adityasena:  * In  the  city  of  Ujjaini,  which  is  celebrated  throughout  the  earth, 
there  was  in  former  days  a  king  named  Adityasena  ”.  II,  p.  54*  Then  it  is  related  how 
«  thus  he  obtained  the  mighty  rank  of  a  king,  and  gradually  conquered  the  whole  earth, 
so  that  his  foot  was  worshipped  by  all  kings...”  Somadeva,  Kathasaritsagar a,  II,  p.  80, 

4  Altekar,  J.  N,  S.  L,  III,  pt.  I,  p.  $7. 
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:f  this  is  tenable  then  Adityasena,  Deva  Gupta  IY  and  Visnu  Gupta 
night  have  been  the  contemporaries  of  the  Western  Calukya  rulers 
Jikramaditya  I  (A.  D.  655-680),  Vinayaditya  (A.  D.  680-96)  and 
Jijayaditya  (A.  D.  696-733)  respectively. 

Then  only  one  more  Later  Gupta  ruler  would  now  remain  for 
urther  consideration  and  that  is  Jivita  Gupta  II.  Continuing  the 
ates  given  to  his  predecessors  he  too  may  be  allotted  provisionally 
he  period  of  circa  A.  D.  731-56.  Jivita  Gupta  II  was  the  great- 
;randson  of  Adityasena  who  was  alive  in  A.  D.  673-73  in  the 
nale  line.  His  contemporary  in  the  female  lino  was  Jayadeva  II 
vhose  known  date  is  {Harsa)  samvat  153  KartUka  mkla-mvamyfvm 
ipproximately  equivalent  to  A.  D.  16th  October  758.1  Thus,  according 
o  the  dates  which  we  have  assigned  to  Jivita  Gupta  II,  he  would 
mly  be  the  contemporary  of  Jayadeva  II,  who  was  certainly  alive  in 
LD.  758.  It  is  possible  as  will  be  shown  presently,  that  Jivita  Gupta 
I  lived  only  for  a  short  time,  at  the  most  for  about  ten  years.  He  was 
n  all  likelihood  unmarried  at  least  when  this  grant  was  made,  for  in 
lis  Deo-Baranarlc  inscription  mention  is  made  of  four  of  his  ancestors 
md  the  names  of  all  their  queens  are  mentioned  while  nothing  is 
dated  about  the  queen  of  Jivita  Gupta  II  who  issued  the  inscription, 

2.  The  Decline  of  the  Later  Guptas 

After  the  demise  of  Madhava  Gupta,  who  no  doubt  succeeded 
Deva  Gupta  III,  the  decline  of  the  Later  Guptas  may  be  said  to 
nave  commenced  with  the  rise  of  the  last  great  ruler  of  this 
dynasty,  namely  Adityasena.  If  Deva  Gupta  III  can  be  assigned  to 
a  period  between  A.  D.  618-43,  being  a  contemporary  of  Harsavardhana, 
and  his  successor  Madhava  Gupta,  to  a  period  between  A.  D.  643-68, 
allotting  each  on  an  average  a  quarter  of  a  century,  for  we  have 
no  evidence  that  Madhava  Gupta  lived  or  reigned  for  a  short  time, 
then  the  successor  of  Madhava  Gupta,  Adityasena,  may  on  the 
same  basis  be  said  to  have  reigned  from  A.  D.  668-93,  This  ruler 
revived  the  glories  of  the  Later  Guptas  but  had  to  bear  the  brunt 
of  the  might  of  the  Western  Calukyas.  The  Later  Guptas,  in  the 
first  half  of  the  seventh  century,  had  to  face  the  onslaught  of  the 
Southern  powers.  One  of  these  might  have  been  the  Eastrakutas 
but  this  is  only  doubtful.  The  Pandurahgapalli  plates  of  Avidheya, 
dated  circa  A.  D.  516,  record  that  his  grandfather  Manarika  conquered 
the  countries  of  Anga,  Yidarbha,  Asmaka  and  Satkunta,3  This 

lJ  A.,  IX,  p.  180. 

3  M.  A.  A,  1929,  pp.  197,  198. 
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assertion  would  mean  that,  if  a  reign  of  twenty-five  years  is  to  be 
assigned  to  the  two  predecessors  of  Avidheya,  then  we  may  place 
Mananka  in  circa  A.  D.  466-91.  This  period  falls  within  the  reign  of 
Budha  Gupta  but  we  have  not  only  his  inscriptions  but  also  those  of  his 
successors  down  even  to  Bhanu  Gupta  Bdladitya  III,  which  prove 
that  Anga  till  the  first  quarter  of  the  sixth  century  was  in  Gupta 
hands.  It  is  also  possible  that  Mananka  had  a  successful  campaign 
like  the  one  by  the  early  Kalaccuriya  Sankaragana  or  it  may  be 
just  an  empty  boast  but  nothing  can  be  said  definitely  about  this  claim 
beyond  these  conjectures.  The  Guptas  were,  however,  not  dispossessed 
of  the  Anga  country  during  Budha  Gupta  and  most  probably  till  the 
days  of  Bhanu  Gupta  too. 

Adityasena  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  last  great  ruler  of  his 
dynasty.  That  he  was  master  of  southern  and  east  Bihar  is  proved 
by  the  Aphsad,  Shahpur  and  Mandar  inscriptions.  The  undated 
Mandar  inscription  clearly  depicts  him  as  the  ruler  of  the  whole  earth 
extending  to  the  shores  of  the  seas  and  as  the  performer  of  four 
of  the  great  Asvamedha  and  similar  sacrifices.1  He  evidently 
gave  up  the  old  policy  of  his  forefathers  of  animosity  against  the 
Gaudas  and  the  Maukharis  for  we  find  that  one  of  his  engravers 
was  the  Gauda  Suksmasiva,3  who  is  referred  to  in  the  above 
mentioned  inscription.  He  even  contracted  a  dynastic  alliance  with  a 
minor  Maukhari  chief  named  Bhogavarman,  who  might  have  been 
the  successor  of  Purnavarman  who  probably  succeeded  Graha- 
varman  Maukhari,  the  brother-in-law  of  Harsa.  Bhogavarman  is 
said  to  have  married  a  daughter  of  the  great  emperor  Adityasena 
but  her  name  is  not  given.3  The  supremacy  of  Adityasena  in 
the  Madhyadesa  is  indirectly  proved  by  the  Deo-Baranark  inscription 
of  his  grandson,  Jivita  Gupta  II,  which  was  issued  from  his 
jayaskartdhavdra  at  Gdmatikottaka.4  It  is  therefore  not  strange  to 
learn  that  he  assumed  imperial  titles  as  can  be  seen  from  his 
Mandar  stone  inscription  wherein  he  is  styled  as  the  Paramabhattaraka 
MahdrajddhirdjaJ  The  Deoghar  inscription  refers  to  his  patronage 
of  temples  and  the  Shahpur  stone  epigraph  points  to  his  charity 
to  Buddhist  sahgharamas  like  the  Nalanda  vihdraf  Such  benefactions 
show  that  he  must  have  been,  like  many  of  the  Imperial  and  Later 
Gupta  emperors,  a  tolerant  monarch. 

1  J.A.S.B.,  LII,  pt  I,  p.  190;  Fleet,  C.  I  L,  III,  (45),  P*  213. 

2  Fleet,  Ibid,  (42)  p.  208. 

*  LA,  IX,  p.  178;  E.l.  V,  no.  54L  P*  74* 

4  Fleet,  op.  cit,  (46),  p-  217* 

5  Ibid.,  (44),  p.  212. 

6  Ibid.,  (43, 45)  PP*  210,213. 
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During  this  ruler’s  reign  the  Later  Gupta  power  received  the  last 
great  blow  to  its  supremacy,  influence  and  prestige  from  the  Western 
Calukyas  of  Badami.  The  policy  of  the  Western  Calukyas  to  conquer 
north  Indian  countries  may  be  said  to  have  commenced  from  the  days  of 
Kirtivarman  I  who  ascended  the  throne  in  A.  D.  566-67.  The 
Mahakuta  pillar  inscription  tells  us  that  he  was  victorious  over  the 
kings  ofVanga,  Anga,  Kalinga,  Vattura,  Magadha  and  Madraka.1 * 
This  revelation  may  be  taken  to  imply  that  he  must  have  enjoyed  some 
victories  over  Bhanu  Gupta  Bdladitya  III,  who  may  be  said  to  have 
lived  between  A.  D.  507-35.  Mangalesa,  his  successor,  in  his  turn 
fostered  this  idea  of  conquering  the  regions  of  the  north  and  by  his 
two  victories  over  Buddharaja,  “acquired  the  whole  of  the  northern 
territory  up  to  the  river  Kim  or  perhaps  to  the  Mahi  ,3  before  A.  D. 
609.  Pulikesin  II,  as  stated  already,  defeated  the  famous  Harsavardhana 
somewhere  in  the  region  of  the  Narmada  on  the  southern  hank  of 
which  Pulikesi's  forces  were  encamped  in  A.  D.  613.  Ihe  reign  of 
this  ruler  ended  in  chaos  especially  owing  to  the  Pallavas  who 
attacked  his  kingdom  and  even  laid  waste  Badami,  his  capital,3  He  must 
have  ruled  from  A.  D.  634  till  A.D.  655.4  He  was  followed  by  Aditya- 
varman  about  whom  little  is  known,  Oandradity  a  who  reigned  from, 
A.  D.  655-59,  and  then  came  Vikramaditya  I  who  ruled  from  A.  D.  655 
till  A.D.  688.5 6  None  of  these  rulers  is  said  to  have  attacked  any  monarch 
of  northern  India  and  the  reason  was  probably  because  all  of  these 
were  busy  with  the  destruction  of  the  Pallavas  and  the  other  three 
Southern  powers.  But  with  the  accession  of  Yinayadifcy a  (A,  D. 
680-96)  the  ambition  of  the  Western  Calukyas  to  conquer  the 
northern  regions  was  again  revived.  He  is  stated  to  have  conquered 
the  Haihayas  (Kalaccuriyas),  Vilas,  Malavas  and  acquired  the  Pali- 
dhvaja  and  other  insignia  of  sovereignty  by  defeating  some  para* 
mount  sovereign  of  northern  India  as  is  recorded  in  his  Harihar  plates 
dated  A.  D.  694-95.  But  this  statement  need  not  necessarily  be  taken 
to  mean  that  this  conquest  was  effected  in  this  year  because  it  is 
stated  therein  that  he  carried  out  these  conquests  1  at  the  command  of 
his  father”  whose  last  known  date  is  A.  D.  668.«  It  is  not  un¬ 
reasonable  to  assume  that  this  command  must  have  been  issued 


1 1.  A.,  XIX,  p.  19,  Vattura  is  probably  to  be  identified  with  Odclra — the  modern 
Orissa.  R.N. S. 

*  Fleet,  Dynasties  of  the  Kanarese  Districts,  p.  347. 

a  E.  I.,  Ill,  no.  38,  p.  277. 

*  Fleet,  of.  cit,  p.  358. 

5  Ibid,  p.  337- 

6  I.  A.,  VII,  p.  303.  The  Malavas  should  not  be  confused  with  the  people  of  the 
Malaya  country  as  Fleet  suggests.  Cf.  D.  K.  D.,  p.  368. 
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■while  he  was  alive  and  that  it  was  carried  out  either  during  his 
father’s  life-time  or  more  probably  soon  after  Ms  death,  namely 
within  A..  D.  680-90.  But  we  know  for  certain  that  Adityasena  was 
alive  in  A.  D.  672-73  as  is  recorded  in  his  Shapur  stone  image 
inscription.1  This  inscription  along  with  the  Aphsad  stone  epigraph, 
because  they  do  not  contain  any  of  his  paramount  titles,  were 
rightly  considered  by  Fleet  to  have  been  issued  slightly  earlier  than 
his  undated  Mandar  Rock  Hill  inscription  in  which  he  and  his  wife 
KonadevI  are  graced  with  full  royal  titles.3  The  allotment  of  an 
average  of  twenty-five  years  to  each  of  his  predecessors  would  place 
him  between  A.  D.  668-93.  This  chronological  arrangement 
would  consequently  exclude  the  possibility  that  Adityasena  was  most 
probably  the  north  Indian  king  who  was  defeated  by  Vinayaditya 
whose  contemporary  appears  to  have  been  Deva  Gupta  IY,  the  son  and 
successor  of  Adityasena.  It  must  be  remembered  that  he  too  adopted 
imperial  titles  of  paramount  supremacy  as  an  emperor.  The 
SafccdCftardpathanatha  defeated  by  Vinayaditya  was  therefore  in 
all  probability  this  Deva  Gupta  IV,  rather  than  his  father,  even 
considering  that  this  defeat  was  effected  within  the  years  A.  D.  680-90. 

The  Deoghar  inscription,  which  is  also  undated,  relates  that 
Adityasena  was  “ returning  from  the  Cola  city.”®  It  is  not  known 
whether  or  not  Adityasena  made  any  expedition  into  the  Cola 
country  and  “we  have  only  to  suppose”,  it  has  been  surmised,  “that 
Adityasena  of  Magadha  was  invited  to  join  that  (what?)  he  was  none  too 
loth  to  risk  the  adventure,  and  that  he  accompanied  Vikramaditya 
to  Upaiyur  in  674  A  D.,  and  it  becomes  clear  how  in  an  inscription 
in  his  own  dominions  he  can  be  said  to  have  ‘  arrived  from  the 
Chola  city  ’  sometime  later.”4  This  view  is  untenable  for  Vikramaditya  I 
is  not  known  to  have  made  any  expedition  into  Gupta  territory, 
nor  is  he  recorded  to  have  defeated  any  Later  Gupta  kings,  and  he 
therefore  could  not  have  compelled  or  made  it  obligatory  for  a 
sovereign  of  the  north  to  accompany  him  in  a  campaign  into  the 
Coja  country.  But  Vikramaditya  I  avenged  his  father’s  defeat 
when  he  “  seized  Kanci  after  defeating  the  leader  of  the  Pallavas 
and  humbling  the  pride  of  the  Cola,  Pandya  and  Kerala”  rulers  in 
Saha  612,  viz.,  A.  D.  690.5  Unless  more  tangible  proof  is  forthcoming 

1  Fleet,  C.  /.  I.,  Ill,  (43).  P-  2ia 

3  Ibid. 

»  Ibid.,  (45)  p.  213. 

4  Aravamuthan,  The  Kaveri,  the  Mauhharis  and  the  Sangam  Age,  pp.  32-33.  For 
contrary  views  see  S.  K.  Aiyangar,  /.  I.  H.,  V,  pp.  324-25. 

3  I.  A.  vt.  n.  87. 
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we  may  consider  this  statement  in  the  Deoghar  inscription  of  Aditya- 
sena  to  be  merely  a  poetical  fiction.1 

But  the  acquisition  of  the  Ganga-Yamuna  symbol  Is  significant  and 
it  can  only  mean  the  defeat  of  a  ruler  of  that  region  viz.,  the  Madhya- 
desa,  which  was  then  only  in  the  hands  of  the  Later  Guptas.  But 
the  sovereign  whom  Vinayaditya  defeated  is  also  styled  as  Vajrata 
in  Western  Calukya  as  well  as  some  Rastrakuta  records.2  Whether 
or  not  Leva  Gupta  IV  had  such  a  title  is  not  known.  Never¬ 
theless  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  successor  of  Vinayaditya 
called  Vijayaditya  (A.  D.  696-733-34)  pushed  further  into  northern 
India  and  acquired  like  his  father  once  again  the  Palidhmja  and  the 
symbol  of  the  Ganga  and  the  Yamuna.8  This  would  imply  that 
within  the  period  of  his  reign  (A.  D.  696-733-34),  Vijayaditya  must 
have  attacked  successfully  some  ruler  of  northern  India  who  was 
powerful  in  the  Madhyadesa. 

During  this  period  the  Later  Gupta  rulers  Deva  Gupta  IV  and 
his  son  Visnu  Gupta  must  have  reigned  on  the  throne  of  Magadha 
and  these  were  probably  attacked  by  Vijayaditya,  as  his  records 
suggest.  The  Aryamanjusrimulakalpa  relates  that  there  was  in 
Magadha  a  king  named  Deva  who  had  a  son  called  Oandra/ 
Contemporary  Later  Gupta  inscriptions  reveal  that  the  name  of 
Visnu  Gupta  s  father  was  Deva  Gupta/  while  the  reverse  of  the 
coins  of  the  former  show  that  he  had  the  biruda  of  OandrSditya .*  It  has 
therefore  been  concluded  that  the  Deva  of  the  A  nja ma njusrtmulakalpa 
should  be  Identified  with  the  Deva  Gupta  of  the  inscriptions 
and  that  Oandra  mentioned  therein  could  not  have  been  any 
other  than  the  Visnu  Gupta  Oandra  diiy  a  of  the  inscriptions 
and  the  coins.®  It  is  doubtful  whether  these  identifications  can 
be  accepted  without  any  reservation,  especially  because  the 
Manjusrlmulakalpa  is  not  only  “ cryptic,  enigmatic  and  confused", 


A  similar  tradition  is  recorded  In  the  Kathasaritsagara*  It  is  stated  therein  that 
V ,king  of  Vatsa”  conquered  the  Colas:  “The  Kaveri  being  crossed  by  him  in  his 
vie  onous  onset,  and  the  glory  of  the  Chola  race  being  surpassed,  were  befouled  at  the 
same  time.  He  no  longer  allowed  the  Muralas  to  exalt  their  heads,  for  they  were 
completely  beaten  by  tributes  imposed  on  them.  Though  his  elephants  drank  the 
waters  of  the  Godavari  divided  into  seven  streams,  they  seemed  to  discharge  them 
seven-fold  m  the  form  of  ichor.  The  king  crossed  the  Reva  and  reached  Ujjaim  and 

he  bemg made  ^ Candamahasena  to  precede  him”  Somadeva,  Kaiha- 
santsagara,  II,  pp.  92-93. 

3  L  A.,  XI,  pp.  114, 119 ;  I.  A.,  IX,  p.  129. 

!  Aryanawsr-hmlahalpa,  w.  676-678,  p.  50,  (Jayaswal’s  ed.  1934). 

1  Fleet,  C.  I.  L,  III,  (46),  p.  2x7.  . 

0  Allan,  Catalogue,  pp.  LXI,  CIV,  145-46. 

6  Altekar,  J.  N.  S.  I.,  Ill,  pt.  I,  p.  59. 
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but  it  is  also  a  later  Buddhist  work  which  enshrines  only  Buddhist 
tradition.  If  these  identifications  are  consequently  rejected  then  it 
would  imply  that  during  this  period,  namely  between  A.  D.  706-774, 
there  were  two  Visnu  Guptas.  This  inference  is  not  improbable  in 
view  of  the  two  "Visnu  Guptas  who  can  be  traced  in  the  Mangraon 
and  the  Nalanda  Seal  inscriptions.1 

3.  The  Collapse  of  the  Later  Gupta  Dynasty 

Little  is  known  about  the  descendant  of  Adityasena  who  appears 
to  have  been  the  last  great  ruler  of  the  Later  Gupta  dynasty. 
PTeither  Harsa  nor  Bhaskaravarman  succeeded  in  establishing  a 
powerful  dynasty  either  in  Bihar  or  in  Bengal.  The  successors  of 
Adityasena  were  monarchs  who  continued  to  adopt  the  titles  of 
paramount  supermacy  like  Adityasena  himself,  but  as  shown  above 
they  must  have  been  weak  sovereigns  who  often  felt  the  brunt  of 
the  Western  Calukya  invasions.  The  Ragholi  (Balaghat  district,  C.  P.) 
plates  of  the  £>aiia  king  Jayavardhana  II  inform  us  that  his  grand¬ 
father  took.  Has!  after  killing  its  u self-conceited  and  cruel  king/' 
while  the  elder  brother  of  this  grandfather  is  recorded  to  have  taken 
the  whole  of  the  Paundra  country  (Bihar  and  Bengal)  after  destroying 
its  ruler.2  As  this  script  of  this  record  very  much  resembles  that 
of  the  Paithan  plates  of  Govinda  III  dated  in  the  year  794  A.  D., 
Dr.  H.  C.  Ray  has  suggested  that  it  is  “  not  unreasonable  to  refer 
the  events  recorded  above  to  c.  7&5  A.  T>.”  He  further  thinks  it  not 
improbable  that  the  Paundra  king  referred  to  in  this  inscription  was 
either  Jivita  Gupta  II  or  one  of  the  successors  of  Adityasena.8 
This  ruler  could  not  have  been  Adityasena  because  he  could  not  have 
possibly  lived  after  A.  D.  693  and  we  may  therefore  say  that  his 
grandson  Visnu  Gupta  Candra ditya,  who  may  be  placed  between 
A.  D.  705-25,  was  most  likely  the  ruler  who  fell  a  prey  to  the 
un-named  Saila  conqueror  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  eighth  century. 

This  invasion  of  the  Kailas  was  shortly  followed  by  that  of 
Yasovarman  who  can  hardly  be  called  a  Maukhari,4  though  he  has 

1  Cf.  Ch.  V  infra ,  Sect.  Ill,  5,  pp.  389  for  further  details  on  this  question.  Also  see 
Altekar, /.  A.  S.  Ill,  Pt  I,  pp.  57-59  J  Pt  II,  p.  104. 

2  E.  IX,  no.  5,  PP-  4i~47- 

3  Ray  D.  H,  N.  I,  p.  271.  Dr.  S.  K.  Aiyangar  has  suggested  that,  as 
Jayadeva  the  grandson  of  Adityasena  in  the  female  line  -was  alive  in  Harsa  samvatiSl 
(A.  D.  759-60),  the  date  of  Jivita  Gupta  II,  who  was  his  grandson  in  the  male  line, 
“  would  be  roughly  about  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century  when  according  to 
Kalh  ana’s  Rajatarangini  the  Kashmir  ruler  Lalitaditya  Muktapida  defeated  and 
overthrew  completely  the  ruler  of  Kanouj.  ”  /././A,  V,  p.  325.  The  reign  of  Jivita 
Gupta  II  must  be  placed  a  little  after  the  first  quarter  of  the  eighth  century  as  will  be 
shown  presently  and  Jivita  Gupta  II  must  have  been  defeated  by  Yasovarman,  who  about 
A.  D.  731  was  himself  destroyed  by  the  Karkotaka  king  Lalitaditya. 

4  Cf  Pires,  The  Maukliaris,  p.  136.  A  contrary  view  was  expressed  long  ago  by 
Aravamuthan.  Cf  The  Kaveri,  the  Maukharis  and  the  Sangam  Age,  p.  1 
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been  characterised  by  Kalhana  as  the  lord  of  “the  land  of  Kanya- 
kubja  from  the  bank  of  the  Yamuna  to  the  Kalika  ”}  Stein  identified 
this  ruler  with  the  king  of  Central  India,  I-cha-7no-0}i-mo,  who  in 
A.  D.  731  sent  an  embassy  to  the  Chinese  court.  This  king  is 
described  in  the  Gctutlcrvczho  as  having  been  on  the  t  lirono  in  civcci 
A.  D.  731-36  when  he  probably  undertook  his  ditjvijmja.  He  is 
recorded  to  have  attacked,  defeated  and  slain  a  Magadha  king 
( Magadhadhipa ).  This  Magadha  monarch  appears  at  first  to  have  fled 
from  the  field  of  battle,  but  he  was  captured  and  slaughtered,  his 
queens  taken  prisoners  and  reduced  to  slavery.3  The  only  Magadha 
monarch,  who  was  his  possible  contemporary  was  Jlvifca  Gupta  II  whose 
reign  can  consequently  be  restricted  from  A.  D.  725  to  A.  D.  731.  If  the 
DeS-Caranark  inscription  is  any  indication  of  this  ruler's  martial 
spirit,  for  he  seems  to  have  issued  this  inscription  from  his  camp 
of  victory  at  Gomatikotta,  then  it  may  be  hazarded  that  this 
Yasovarman  probably  met  with  some  resistance  on  the  field  of 
battle,  and  perhaps  Jivita  Gupta  II  only  yielded  ultimately  to  the 
superior  forces  of  Yasovarman.  Therefore,  with  the  destruction  of  Jivita 
Gupta  II  between  the  years  A.  D.  725-731,  the  last  representative  of 
the  Gupta  empire  vanished  for  ever  from  the  scene  of  history  and 
the  age  of  the  Guptas  may  be  said  to  have  closed. 


But  the  success  of  this  usurper  was  deservedly  short-lived  for 
only  nemesis  appears  to  have  overtaken  him.  This  conqueror  of  the 
Magadha  kingdom  was  not  long  left  in  peace  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
his  conquest,  although  he  turned  eastwards  and  compelled  the  king 
of  Vanga,  though  proud  in  the  possession  of  a  large  number  of 
war-like  elephants  ,  to  acknowledge  his  overlordship.®  This  Vanga 
ruler  was  possibly  one  of  the  Khadga  rulers  of  Samatata  styled  as 
t  e  Vindhyesvara/*  But  the  collapse  of  the  Gupta  power  only  opened 
the  way  for  a  number  of  invasions.  Shortly  after  this  brief 
triumph  of  Yasovarman  in  or  about  A.  D.  736  he  was  defeated  by 
the  Karkotaka  king  Lalitaditya  Muktaplda,  probably  known  to  the 


minster,’ MDCCCQ?^”^’  I'Bk‘IV’’  ™  I32'46'  pp:  I3I~34  b7  Stein,  West- 
’  Vakpatiraja,  Gauiavaho,  vv.  354,  414-20,  pp.  104,  m-u  Dr  H  r 
S^eR^V  rS  f"gadlfTking  WaS  Pr0bably  “  one  of  the  Saila  rulers,  who  is  referred  to 

SaUt  was  ST  JTTyaVTana  11  iE-  L’ IX>  n0‘  5  PP‘  41-47)  but  I  would  suggest 
mat  it  was  Jmta  Gupta  II  as  explained  above.  &s 

8  Ibid.,  v .  423,  p.  122. 

I  Ray’ 0J>'  Ut'’-rl'v'  277'  It;  has  been  suggested  that  Devavarman,  the  Khadga 
contemporary  °f  J^yasena  was  the  Khadga  ruler  who  was  defeated  by  Yasovarman. 
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Chinese  as  Mu-to-pi}  The 'region  of  Bihar  and  Bengal  was  again  invaded 
by  the  Kamarupa  monarch  Sri  Harsa  (Harisa?)  who  is  referred  to 
in  the  Pasupati  inscription  as  the  father-in-law  of  Jayadeva  II,3  and 
the  ruler  of  Gauda,  Odra,  Kalinga,  Kosala  and  other  lands,  in  the 
year  Harsa  Samvat  153  viz.  A.  I).  759-60.3  This  invasion  was  again 
followed  by  that  of  the  Kashmir  king  Jayaplda,  who  according  to 
Kalhana  visited  lands  east  of  Prayaga  in  the  course  of  his  conquests 
early  in  Ms  reign,  namely  circa  A.  D.  762-63.3  He  is  recorded  to  have 
reached  Pundravardhaiia  which  was  then  subject  to  the  Gauda  prince 
Jayanta,  whose  daughter  he  married  and,  after  conquering  the  chiefs 
of  the  five  Gaudas,  he  made  his  father-in-law  their  overlord.4 

As  a  consequence  of  such  invasions  utter  disaster  prevailed  and 
confusion'  reigned  supreme  in  the  lower  Gangetic  valley  from  about 
the  first  quarter  of  the  eighth  century  till  the  election  of  Gopala  to 
the  Pala  throne  in  circa  A.  D.  765  5.  The  consternation  of  this 
period  has  been  well  described  by  Taranatha  thus :  “  There  was  no 
longer  any  member  of  it  (the  royal  family  of  the  Candras)  a  king; 
in  Odivlsa,  in  Bengal  and  in  other  five  provinces  of  the  east ;  each 
Ksatriya,  Brahmana  and  merchant  ( Vaisya ?)  constituted  himself 
king  of  his  surroundings,  but  there  was  no  king  ruling  the  country.  6 
He  tells  us  further  how  the  wife  of  one  of  the  late  kings  assassinated 
by  night  every  one  of  those  who  had  been  chosen  to  be  kings,  but 
after  a  certain  number  of  years,  Gopala  who  had  been  elected  for  a 
time  fortunately  escaped  from  her  and  was  eventually  made  king  for 
life.7  The  reason  why  this  Gopala  was  elected  is  clearly  stated  in 
the  Khalimpur  grant  of  Dharmapaiadeva,  dated  the  12th  day  of 
Ifdrga ,  of  the  year  32  of  Ms  “  increasing  ”  reign.  It  tells  us  how 
“  the  glorious  GSpala,  whom  the  people  made  to  take  the  hand  of 
Fortune,  put  an  end  to  the  practice  of  fishes  (Matsyanyaya)” 8  Thus 
after  a  period  of  anarchy  lasting  for  nearly  forty  years,  peace  was 
restored  and  plenty  returned  to  the  land  where  for  so  many  centuries 
the  glorious  Guptas  reigned,  prospered  and  perished. 

1  Stein,  Rajatarangim ,  I,  pp.  88-89. 

2  I.  A.,  IX,  p.  180. 

8  Ray,  op.  cit.9 1,  p.  278 ;  also  see  Kalhana,  Rajatarangim,  IV,  421-68,  pp.  78-70. 

4  Kalhana,  ap,  cit,  IV,  vv.  401-61.  . 

5  Ray,  op,  cit.*  I,  p.  279;  also  see  p.  278  wherein  he  is  placed  in  “  the  second  half  of 

the  eighth  century 

6  L  A,  IV,  pp.  365-66. 

7  Ibid;  p.  3  66.  _ 

8  E.  L,  IV,  no.  34,  p.  251.  Kautalya  ref  ers  to  this  nyaya :  matsyanyay-abhibhuffih  pray  a. 
Manum  Vaivasvatam  rdjdmm  cakrire .  Arthasastra,  Bk.  I,  text,  ch.  %  p.  22 ;  trans.  cb. 
XIII,  p.  22. 


CHAPTER  II 
Common  Life 
I.  Introduction 


The  Dharma  Sastra  literature  prescribed  a  procedure  of  life  which 
was  to  be  followed  by  the  four  castes.  Yajnavalkya  states  that 
the  Brahmanas,  Ksatriyas,  Vaisyas  and  the  Siidras  are  the  (four) 
Varnas  (castes);  of  them  the  first  three  are  the  twice-born.  All 
their  rites  from  the  very  conception  ( OarbluWimmn )  to  death  ( Snlddha ), 
are  performed  with  the  recitation  of  Mantras  (mystic  syllables).”1 
The  details  of  these  ceremonies  which  had  to  be  performed  were 
also  given.  .  “  Garbhadhanam  ”  says  Yajnavalkya  “  (takes  place  when 
the  conception  is  formed)  during  the  menses ;  Pumsamnam  (formation 
of  a  male  child),  before  the  moving  of  the  foetus  (SSmaktCmnayaMm) 
*n_ the  sixth  or  eighth  (month);  and  Jdtakarma  after  delivery. 
Namakaranam  (takes  place)  on  the  eleventh  (day  after  birth) ; 
Niskramanam, ,  in  the  fourth  month  ;  Annaparasanavi,  in  the  sixth  month  ; 
and  Cudakaranav i  should  be  performed  according  to  the  practices  of 
the  family.”  The  later  ceremonies  were  also  to  be  executed  in 
accordance  with  specified  usage.  “  The  Vpanayanam  (ceremony)  -of  a 
Brahmana  (is  performed)  in  the  eighth  year  (counting  from  the  time 
of  conception) ;  (that  of)  a  Ksatriya  in  the  eleventh  or  according 
to  the  practices  of  the  family.  After  the  celebration  of  the  Upana- 
yanam.,  the  preceptor,  after  reciting  tho  Maha-Vyahrt.i,  should  teach 
the  disciple  the  Vedas,  good  and  pure  conduct.”2 

The  programme  of  the  day  was  also  laid  down  by  the  Dharma 
Sastras.  One  should  daily  bathe  ”  continues  Yajnavalkya  “  after 
one  gets  up,  answer  the  calls  of  Nature  and  then  sprinkle  (on  his 
person)  with  an  Apohista-Mantram,  practise  Prandyama  (suppression 

ot  vital  airs),  Suryyopasthdnmn  (worshipping  the  sun)  and  recite 
the  Gdyatru  ? 


.  „Th!  lf®  of  a  studenfc  was  also  enjoined.  The  student,  according 
to  Yajnavalkya,  should  study  when  called  (upon  by  his  preceptor 
to  do  so)  and  dedicate  unto  him  (whatever  had  been)  acquired  (by 
him  by  begging).  He  should  secure  (the  preceptor’s)  well-being  by 

1  Yajnavalkya  Samhia,  1, 10-21,  p.  3.  (ed.  by  M.  N.  Dutt,  Calcutta,  1908). 

lulU  t  f  14,  p»  4* 

8  Ibid,  I,  22.  p.  5. 
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his  mind,  words,  body  and  deeds.”1 2  A  time-limit  was  set  forth 
for  the  periods  of  his  studies.  “  In  studying  each  Veda,  one  should 
lead  the  life  of  a  religious  student  for  twelve  years,  or  for  five 
years  (at  the  lowest).  Some  say  (one  should  observe)  Brahmacaryam 
while  studying  the  Vedas,  (one  should  have)  his  hairs  shaven  in 
the  sixteenth  year  (beginning  with  the  conception).”  3 

Then  came  the  time  for  greater  worldly  responsibilities  like 
marriage.  Yajnavalkya  decrees  that  “  the  period  up  to  the  sixteenth, 
twenty-second,  and  the  twenty-fourth  year,  is  laid  down  as  the  time  for 
Upanayanam  (respectively)  for  the  Brahmana,  Ksatriya  and  the 
Vaisya.”  4  In  marriage  as  in  other  matters  the  higher  castes  were 
granted  some  special  privileges.  “  The  Brahmanas,  Ksatriyas  and 
the  Vaisyas  must  take  wives  three,  two  and  one  in  number 
according  to  the  order  of  their  caste.”3  The  types  of  marriages 
sanctioned  were  the  Daiva,  Kayak,  Asura*  the  Pratiloma-Anuldma, 
inter-caste  marriage  being  also  permitted.5 

The  householder  had  to  live  and  the  nature  of  food  which  he  could 
consume  and  which  he  had  to  avoid  is  also  depicted.  Yajnavalkya 
observes  that  “  Bedims  (porcupine),  crocodiles,  tortoises,  porcupines  and 
rhinoceroses — these  five-nailed  animals  and  of  fish,  Simhdsya,  JRohita, 
Pdthina,  Bdjlva  and  lobsters  are  not  allowed  to  be  eaten  by  the  twice - 
born.” 6  But  exceptions  were  made.  “  Taking  meat  when  life  is  in 
danger/'  he  reveals  “at  a  Sraddha ,  (as  well  as)  proksita  (meat  of  an 
animal  offered  in  fire  for  a  sacrifice)  and  taking  (the  residue  of) 
meat  after  having  offered  it  to  the  twice-born,  the  celestials  and 
the  departed  manes,  does  not  lead  to  the  commitment  of  any  sin.”7 

Spirituous  liquors  were  not  taboo  even  among  the  privileged 
Brahmanas.  “  The  twice-born  one  ”  remarks  Yajnavalkya  “  who  has  in 
store  food  for  three  years  to  last,  can  drink  Soma-juice ;  (and) 
one,  who  has  food  in  store  for  a  year,  before  the  drinking  of 
Soma,  should  perform  the  rites  which  ought  to  be  performed  (?.£., 
the  Agnihotra).8 

The  vegetable  foods  were  not  of  course  forgotten.  “An  edible, 
which  has  been  prepared  ”  affirms  the  same  authority,  a  night 

1  Yajnavalkya  Samhita,  I,  27,  pp.  5“6. 

2  Ibid,  36,  p.  7- 

3  Ibid,  57,  p.  10. 

4  Ibid,  59-61,  p.  ir. 

5  Ibid,  62,  p  n  ;  94-95,  P-  *7* 

6  Ibid,  I,  I7/-78,P*  3a 

7  Ibid ,  I,  79,  p.  30. 

s  Ibid ,  124,  pp.  21-22. 
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before  and  prepared  with  clarified  butter  or  oil,  and  kept  for  gome 
time,  may  be  taken.  Cakes  of  wheat  and  barley  and  those  made  of 
milk  (dried  up)  (even)  if  not  made  with  clarified  butter  or  oil  (may 
be  taken)  if  they  are  not  sour  to  the  taste.”1 

In  eating,  not  to  say  in  general  life,  cleanliness  was  advocated. 
“  After  bathing,  ”  adds  Yajfiavalkya  “  drinking  water,  yawning,  sleeping, 
eating,  walking,  putting  on  cloth,  (as  also  after)  reading,  (one  should)' 
rinse  his  mouth  again,  even  if  he  has  done  it  once  (before).”3 

When  life  itself  ended  the  departed  manes  of  those  who  perished 
were  to  be  gratified  by  the  performance  of  the  Sraddha  ceremony 
The  nature  of  food,  the  period,  the  persons  qualified  to  perform  this 
ceremony  are  given  in  detail  and  the  beneficial  results  are  also 
enumerated.3  Yajfiavalkya  clearly  specifies  that  “one  should  daily 
follow  the  rules  of  conduct  laid  down  in  the  Srutis  and  Smr/h,”  1 

In  the  light  of  these  remarks  it  may  now  be  seen  how  far  the 
people  in  the  Gupta  age  followed  these  injunctions  of  the  Law-Givers. 


II*  The  Divisions  of  Society 

{  Society  at  the  advent  of  the  Guptas  was  divided  into  the  four 
traditional  divisions  of  Brahmanas,  Ksatriyas,  Taisyas  and  Madras/; 
This  division  of  society  can  be  traced  from  the  Kautiliyan  polity 
down  into  the  Smrti  literature/.  The  Chinese  traveller,  Fa  Hien, 
noticed  some  of  these  castes.  He  refers  to  the  Brahmanas  who 
with  their  contrary  doctrines  became  angry  and  jealous”.6  He 
found  that  the  “heads  of  Taisya  families”  established  in  the 
citiea  houses  for  dispensing  charity  and  medicines.7  He  saw  that  the 
Capdalas  were  fishermen  and  hunters,  living  apart  from  the  other 
castes  Although  he  does  not  mention  in  particular  the  Ksatriyas,  he 
nevertheless  probably  alludes  to  them  when  he  refers  to  the 
T'8™*8  attentats.-  Bat.  aalit,  hi,  prede„,ssot. 
Yuan  Ghwang  was  more  precise  in  his  observations  regarding  the 
— r  Caat68-  He  clearly  says:  ‘‘There  are  four  orders  of  hereditary 

1  Yajnavalkya  Samhita,  169,  p.  20. 

3  Ibid,  196,  p.  33. 

8  Ibid,  250-64,  pp,  42-45. 

4  Ibid,  154,  p.  26. 

4.  UimhllT17*’  Arthaimm' Bk- Ch-  ni>  PP-  6-7  J  The  La,oS  of  Mam,  Ch.  I,  88-90. 

8  Fa  Hien,  op.  cit.,  p.  55. 

7  Ibid.,  p.  79. 

8  Ibid.,  p.  43. 

»  Ibid. 
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clan  distinctions.  The  first  is  that  of  the  Brahmins  of  “purely 
living  these  keep  their  principles  and  live  continently,  strictly 
observing-  ceremonial  purity.  The  second  order  is  that  of  the 
Kshatriyas,  the  race  of  kings :  this  order  has  held  sovereignty  for 
many  generations,  and  its  aims  are  benevolence  and  mercy.  The 
third  order  is  that  of  the  Taisyas  or  class  of  traders,  who  barter 
commodities  and  pursue  gain  far  and  near.  The  fourth  class  is  that 
of  the  §udras  or  agriculturists ;  these  toil  at  cultivating  the  soil  and 
are  industrious  at  sowing  and  reaping.  These  four  castes  form 
classes  of  various  degrees  of  ceremonial  purity.”1  Such  an  acute 
observation  by  no  means  implied  that  Yuan  Chwang  failed  to  observe 
the  unfortunate  Candalas  who  came  within  the  purview  of  Fa  Hien, 
for  these  too  were  noticed  by  the  former,  as  having  been  *  butchers, 
fishermen,  public  performers,  executioners  and  scavengers  ’? 

The  “  ceremonial  purity  ”  which  was  observed  by  Yuan  Chwang 
appears  to  have  been  the  Hindu  ideal  of  maintaining  the  Far#d- 
srama  Dharma,  It  was  at  least  preached  by  poets  for  instance 
like  Kalidasa  and  probably  adopted  by  contemporary  rulers.  This 
can  be  seen  from  contemporary  epigraphs  which  refer  in  clear  terms 
to  the  four  castes  and  the  duties  of  rulers  towards  them.  The 
Mandasor  stone  inscription  of  Yasodharman  and  Visnuvardhana, 
dated  A.  D.  533-34,  mentions  the  *  advantages  of  those  who  belonged 
to  the  (four)  (recognised)  castes  ’  (varninam)?  In  the  undated 
Asirgadh  copper  seal  inscription  of  Saxvavarman  it  is  Recorded  how 
Maharaja  Harivarman  was  “  employing  [his)  sovereignty  for  regulat¬ 
ing  the  different  castes  and  stages  of  religious  life”.4  Prabhakara- 
vardhana,  the  father  of  the  illustrious  Harsavardhana,  was  similarly 
credited  with  “  regulating  all  the  castes  and  stages  of  religious  life.” 5 
In  the  Alina  plates  of  Siladitya  YII,  dated  A.  D.  766-67,  it  is  related 
how  Kharagraha  II  “  properly  regulated  the  practices  of  the  different 
castes  and  stages  of  life/' 6  From  these  examples  it  may  be  conclud¬ 
ed  that  during  the  age  of  G-upta  sovereignty  it  was  considered  a 
royal  duty  to  protect  the  four  castes  and  fcheir  regulations. 

That  Kalidasa,  among  poets,  was  an  advocate  of  such  an  ideal  can 
be  observed  from  his  works.  He  considered  that^fche  sovereign  was  the 

1  Yuan  Chwang,  op.  tit.,  I,  p.  168  ,*  Hiuen  Tsiang,  op.  cit.}  I,  p.  82. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  147.,  Hiuen  Tsiang,  Ibid.,  p.  74. 

8  Fleet,  C.  I.  L,  III  (35),  P*  157,  text,  p.  154* 

4  Ibid.,  (47)  p.  221,  text  p.  220 :  varnasrama  vyavasthapana  pravrtta. 

5  Ibid.,  (53)  p.  232. 

6  Ibid.,  (39)  p.  185,  text  p.  177 :  sdksdd  -  dharma  iva  samyag-vyavasthapita-varnasran 
acdrah. 
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protector  of  the  Varnasrama  Dharma  and  that  it  was  his  duty  to  see 
that  they  did  not  in  the  least  abandon  the  righteous  path.  Each 
caste  (varna)  had,  to  perform  Its  own  duties  {sahajarlmrma) 1  out 
of  necessity2  and  any  infringement  of  such  a  Varnclsrama  Dharma , 
specified  as  an  apacara h,  was  to  be  duly  suppressed  by  the  king.3 
Such  an  ideal  was  considered  to  maintain  the  purity  of  the  castes.4 
Therefore,  it  is  not  strange  to  hear  that  Sudras,  for  example,  were 
forbidden  to  perform  austerities,5  which  were  evidently  the  privileges 
of  the  twice-born,  the  Brahmanas. 

But  even  Kalidasa  discovered  that :  in  actual  practice  such  an 
ideal  was  not  universally  followed.  Inter-caste  marriages  then,  as 
even  now,  took  place  despite  the  threats  of  orthodoxy  and  the  fear 
of  ostracism.  Generals  born  of  such  mixed  marriages  were  branded 
as  varndvardh  in  the  days  of  Kalidasa.6  That  such  an  ideal  was  In 
practice  unworkable  owing  to  its  inelasticity  is  borne  oi.it  by  Yuan 
Chwang  who  refers  to  the  great  intermixture  of  castes.  Writing 
about  them  he  says:  “There  are  also  mixed  castes;  numerous  clans 
formed  by  groups  of  people  according  to  their  kinds,  and  these  cannot 
be  described/' 7  That  Yuan  Chwang  was  himself  correct  regarding 
this  observation  can  be  proved  by  an  instance  from  Sana's  life. 
Bana’s  father,  Citrabhanu,  was  a  pure  Vatsyayana  Brahmana,  but  Ms 
wife  Bajadevi  was  a  Brahmani  woman,  and  the  issue  of  this 
marriage  was  the  celebrated  Bana,  the  chronicler  of  Harsavardhana. 
Moreover,  he  had  a  half-brother,  Candrasena,  by  a  6udra  mother, 
who  lived  with  him  under  the  same  roof*8 

If  society  was  divided  Into  the  four  traditional  castes,  then  by 
a  strange  coincidence,!  the  span  of  man's  life  itself  was  classified 
into  four  stages  ( asramcts ).)  The  first  was  that  of  a  pupil-bachelor 
brahmacarin) ;  then  he  became  the  house-holder  (: grhastha );  then  he 
assumed  the  role  of  a  hermit  {vdnaprastha) ;  and  finally,  abandoning 
all  worldly  concerns,  he  turned  a  religious  mendicant  ( sanydsi ).9 

1  Raghu.,  XVIII,  12.  p.  366. ;  Sak,  Act  V,  10,  p.  67;  see  also  The  Laws  of  Mann, 
I,  87,  p.  24  (Buhler). 

2  Ibid.,  I,  17,  p.  7 :  rekhdmdiram-api  ksunnada  mandrvartamanah  par  am  [ 

na  vyatiyuh  prajdstasya  myantur  nemwritayah  || 

8  Sab,  Act  V,  8,  p.  67. 

4  Raghu.,  I,  69,  p.  23  :  santatih  suddhavamsyahi . 

0  Ibid.,  XV,  53,  p.  316:  hria  dandah  svayam  rdjha  Ubhe  sudrah  satam  gatim  | 

f.  _  _  .  tapasa  duscarendpi  na  smmdrgavilanghind  11 

6  Mai.,  Act  I,  p.  13. 

7  YGan  Chwang,  op.  cit.,  1,  p.  168 ;  Huien  Tsiang,  op .  cit.,  I,  p.  82* 

8  Bana,  Harsacarita ,  pp,  32-34,  text,  pp.  40-43. 

9  Raghu.,  1, 8,  p.  4.  v.  19.  p.  101 ;  VIII,  14,  p,  162;  XIV,  67,  p.  301, 
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III.  Brahmanas  and  Domestic  Life 

1.  Student  Life:  Brahmacarya 

Ceremony  played  a  vital  role  in  the  common  life  of  the  people  in 
the  Gupta  period.  Human  life  from  the  start  had  to  be  purified  by  a 
number  of  practices  which  were  called  Samskdras .  On  the  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  earliest  signs  of  pregnancy,  the  Pumsavana  was  performed 
for  the  birth  of  a  son.  This  ceremony  consisted  in  the  pregnant  woman 
holding  a  grain  of  barley  and  two  mdsas  in  her  right  hand  over 
which,  while  incantations  were  chanted,  a  little  curd  was  poured  and 
she  had  to  sip  it.1  Before  the  navel  string  was  cut,  the  Jalakarma 3 
was  performed  and  it  comprised  of  a  rather  lengthy  ceremonial  in 
which  the  father  blest  his  child  with  long  life  and  prosperity,  and 
afterwards  gave  presents  to  Brahmanas.3  The  christening,  called  the 
Namadeyaf  was  made  after  the  bath  of '  natal  purification.  Then, 
between  the  first  and  the  third  years  of  a  child,5  the  Vrltacula 6  or 
Cudakarma  rite  of  letting  its  hair  grow,  was  performed.  The  wear¬ 
ing  of  the  sacred  thread  was  called  the  Upanayana ,7  which  initiated 
the  boy  into  the  studies  of  the  Vedas,  between  the  age  of  eight  to 
sixteen  years.  The  first  shaving  of  the  chins  was  styled  as  Goddna ,8 
between  the  twenty-second  and  twenty-fourth  years. 

Yuan  Chwang  enlightens  us  on  what  the  Brahmanas  had  to 
study.  He  found  that  they  studied  the  four  Vedas,  although  lie  does 
not  mention  the  other  Scistras to  which  Bana  refers.  uThe  Brahmins'* 
he  states,  “  learn  the  four  Veda  treatises.  The  first  called  “  Shou  ”, 
‘Longevity*  (the  Ay ur- Veda)  tells  of  nourishing  life  and  keeping  the 
constitution  in  order ;  the  second  called  Tzii,  “Worship”  (the  Yajur 
Veda)  tells  of  the  making  of  offerings  and  supplications;  the  third 
called  Ping,  ‘  Making  Even  ’  (the  Sama  Veda)  describes  ceremonial 
etiquette,  divination  and  military  tactics;  the  fourth  called  Shu  or 
“Arts'*  (the  Atharva  Veda)  tells  us  of  the  various  skilled  arts, 
exorcisms,  medicine.’* 9  Although  Yuan  Chwang  gives  an  erroneous 
and  confused  account  of  the  Vedas  and  the  topics  they  deal  with,10 
still  he  substantiates  the  words  of  Bana,  according  to  whom  a 
student  in  his  time  had  to  master  the  Vedas  and  the  Viddhgas . 

1  Raghiu,  III,  18,  p.  157* 

3  Ibid.,  18. 

8  Ibid.,  see  note  on  Jalakarma  by  S.  P.  Pandit. 

4  Ibid.,  x,  67.  p.  221. 

5  Cf.  The  Laws  af  Mann,  II,  30-33,  p.  35,  V,  70,  p.  180  (Buhler). 

c  Raghu.,  iii,  28.  p.  60. 

7  Ibid.,  29,  p.  61. 

8  Ibid.,  33,  p.  62. 

9  Yuan  Chwang,  op.  cit .,  I,  p.  159 ;  Hiuen  Tsiang,  op.  cit I,  p.  79. 

10  Cf.  Watters’  remarks,  ibid.,  pp.  157-61. 
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But  when  writing  about  Buddhist  studies,  Yuan  Ohwang  was  on 
firmer  ground.  The  knowledge  that  was  imparted  to  a  Hindu  boy  can 
well  be  compared  with  the  curriculum  which  a  Buddhist  student  had 
to  undergo  after  lie  was  seven  years  old.  “  When  the  children  are 
seven  years  of  age  ”  says  Yuan  Ohwang,  “  the  great  treatises  of  the 
Five  Sciences  are  gradually  communicated  to  them  The  first  was 
the  science  of  grammar,  the  second  that  of  the  skilled  professions 
concerned  with  the  principles  of  the  mechanical  arts,  the  “dual 
process”  and  astrology.  The  third  was  the  science  of  medicine,  the 
fourth,  the  science  of  reasoning,  and  the  fifth  the  u  science  of  the  Eternal  ’ ' 
which  dealt  with  the  ‘five  vehicles  ’  and  the  doctrine  of  Karma) 

According  to  Bana,  however,  the  students  had  to  study  not  only  the 
Vidas  but  in  addition  had  to  attend  to  the  daily  mastery  of  the  Vedas, 
and  to  the  display  of  old  earnestness  in  practising  the  art  of  sacrifice ; 
they  had  to  follow  classes  in  the  exposition  of  grammar,  without 
idly  spending  their  time  in  a  series  of  emulous  discussions.  They 
had  to  participate  in  an  old  “  Logic  Society,  ”  where  they  evidently  dis* 
cussed  the  problems  pertaining  to  the  science  of  logic  (Tarkarklstra). 
They  exhibited  excessive  delight  in  the  M/mama,  “dulling  all  pleasure 
in  other  authoritative  hooks  ”.2 

That  Kalidasa  must  have  invariably  recorded  contemporary 
usage  concerning  the  details  of  student  life  can  be  proved  by  internal 
evidence  pertaining  to  the  days  of  Bana  and  others  although  there 
was  a  gap  of  a  century  between  these  two  writers.  A  boy, 
probably  as  soon  as  he  was  of  school-going  age,  namely,  five  or  six 
years,  was  sent  to  a  teacher's  house  and  there  lived  under  his 
preceptor’s  roof  as  a  student  till  he  was  fourteen  years  old.  Bana  tells 
us  that  when  being  now  about  fourteen  years  of  age,  he  had 
passed  through  initiation  and  the  associated  rites  and  had  returned 
from  his  teacher's  house  as  a  sndtaka  ”.3  When  a  boy  was  such  a 
student,  he  wore  long  tawny  braids  of  hair  ”  and  his  forehead  was 
streaked  with “white  sectarian  marks  made  of  ashes  ”.4  Bana  too 
underwent  the  ceremony  of  the  investiture  of  the  sacred  thread  and,  as 
he  grew  up,  he  too  had  to  study  the  Veda  with  its  six  divisions  (ahgas) 
and  hear  as  far  as  possible  lectures  on  the  Sastras)  These  details 
show  how  far  the  customs  recorded  by  Kalidasa  were  almost  faithfully 
continued  in  the  age  of  Harsavardhana  without  any  material  changes. 

1  Yuan  Chwang,  op,  ciu,  I,  pp.  154-55.  *  Hiuen  Tsiang,  op*  cit,%  I  pp.  78-70. 

2  Bana,  op.  ciu,  p.  71. 

8  Ibid,,  p.  32. 

4  Ibid,,  p.  35. 

3  Bana,  op .  ciu,  p.  66. 
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The  ag©  when  these  studies  had  to  be  completed  may  now  be 
decided.  Kalidasa,  for  instance,  says  that  the  long  hair  of  the  boy 
student,  after  his  mastery  of  the  Vedas,  was  cut  at  the  age  of  sixteen 
years.1  Bana  too  tells  us  that  when  he  had  passed  through  initiation 
and  its  connected  rites,  he  was  about  fourteen  years."  But  Yuan 
Chwang  states  that  when  the  disciples  were  thirty  years  old,  they 
went  “into  office  ’V 3  I-Tsing,  who  toured  in  India  between  the  years 
A.  D,  671-95,  referring  to  the  Buddhist  students  remarks  that  boys 
begin  to  learn  the  book  on  the  three  Khilas  (or  three  pieces  of  waste 
land)  when  they  are  ten  years  old,  and  understand  them  thoroughly 
after  three  years’  diligent  study  From  these  statements  it  may 
be  inferred  that  the  education  of  a  boy  as  a  Brcthmacdrin  started 
probably  at  the  age  of  five  or  six  and  that  the  student  continued  to 
study  in  the  home  (asrama)  of  his  preceptor  {guru)  till  he  was  fifteen  or 
sixteen  years  old. 

Further  studies  were  evidently  continued  in  special  cases  until 
the  young  man  was  thirty  years  old.  This  can  be  substantiated  by 
the  personal  experience  of  Ban  a  and  I-Tsing.  The  latter  states: 
11  Those  who  (coming  to  a  priest)  want  to  learn  secular  literature 
only,  without  having  any  intention  of  quitting  the  world,  are  called 
‘  students 1  ( Brahmacdrin) ’  \  5  At  this  age  the  period  of  studentship 
ended,  for  Ban  a  clearly  says  that  he  returned  from  his  teacher  s 
house  where  he  had  been  under  training6.  That  Bana  s  education 
was  not  complete  at  this  age  is  also  evident  from  his  own  words. 
He  adds :  “  But  gradually  thereafter  by  observation  of  great  courts 
charming  the  mind  with  their  noble  routine,  by  paying  his  respects 
to  the  schools  of  the  wise  brilliant  with  blameless  knowledge,  by 
attendance  at  the  assemblies  of  able  men  deep  in  priceless  discussions, 
by  plunging  into  the  circles  of  clever  men  dowered  with  profound 
natural  wisdom,  he  regained  the  sage  attitude  of  mind  customary 
among  his  race.  After  long  years  he  returned  once  more  to  his  own 
native  soil,  resort  of  Brahmanas,  shelter  of  the  Yatsyayana  line”7 
Here  Bana  explicitly  observes  that  after  he  returned  from  his  teachers 
house  completing  his  Brahmacarya  or  studentship  period,  he  went  out 
again  to  acquire  knowledge  by  means  of  service,  travel,  intellectual 
intercourse  with  savants  and  discussion  with  scholars,  on  completing 
which,  he  returned  to  his  home. 

1  Raghu.,  Ill,  33>  P-  62, 

3  Bana,  op.  cit.,  p.  32,  text,  p.  41. 

s  Yuan  Chwang,  op.  cit.,  I,  p.  160 ;  Hiuen  Tsiang,  op.  cit.,  I,  p.  79* 

4  I-Tsing,  A  Record  of  the  Buddhist  Religion,  p.  17$$  (1896). 

5  Ibid.,  p.  106. 

fi  Bana,  op.  cit.,  p.  32,  text,  p.  41.  Italics  mine. 

7  Ibid.,  pp.  33-34,  text  pp.  42-43.  Italics  mine. 
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All  these  studies  implied  the  existence  of  teachers  and  an 
organized  system  of  instruction.  The  Brahmanas  too  must  have  had 
their  own  teachers  who  undertook  to  train  young  boys  in  the  study 
of  the  Vedas  and  the  rituals  of  sacrifice.  Buna,  in  fact,  refers  to 
his  own  preceptor  and  the  ‘  Brahmana  groups  ’  who  had  to  be  gratified 
by  the  faultless  performance  of  sacrifices.1  His  reference  to  the 
classes  of  the  exposition  of  grammar  suggests  that  such  subjects 
must  have  been  explained  by  acknowledged  authorities  to  groups  of 
students.  Such  a  teacher,  according  to  Yuan  Chwang,  was  expected  to 
have  “  a  wide,  thorough,  and  minute  knowledge  of  these  (subjects) 
with  an  exhaustive  comprehension  of  all  that  is  abstruse  in  them  ”.2 
These  teachers,  being  Brahmanas,  appear  to  have  paid  particular 
attention  to  the  observance  of  ritual.  When  Bana  inquired  of  his 
elders  regarding  the  studies  of  boys,  they  replied  that  their  intel¬ 
lectual  pastimes  ”  were  always  at  their  command,  and  that  “  all  the 
ceremonies  proper  to  Brahmanas  are  fully  carried  out  .s 

In  the  actual  art  of  tuition,  if  Yuan  Chwang  can  be  trusted,  the 
Brahmana  teachers  appear  to  have  exercised  great  perseverance,  kind¬ 
ness  and  skill.  “  These  teachers  ”  he  observes,  “  explain  the  general 
meaning  (to  their  disciples)  and  teach  them  the  minutiae  ;  they  rouse 
them  to  activity  and  skilfully  win  them  to  progress ;  they  instruct 
the  inert  and  sharpen  the  dull.  When  disciples,  intelligent  and  acute, 
are  addicted  to  idle  shirking,  the  teachers  doggedly  persevere  repeat¬ 
ing  instruction  until  their  training  is  finished.  When  the  disciples 
are  thirty  years  old,  their  minds  being  settled  and  their  education 
finished,  they  go  into  office ;  and  the  first  thing  they  do  then  is  to 
reward  the  kindness  of  their  teachers.”'1'  I-Tsing  also  noticed  the 
Brahmana  practice  of  imparting  knowledge.  He  found  that  in  India 
there  were  “  two  traditional  ways  by  which  one  can  attain  to  great 
intellectual  power.  Firstly,  by  repeatedly  committing  to  memory  the 
intellect  is  developed;  secondly  the  alphabet  fixes  one’s  ideas."5  The 
first  system  clearly  refers  to  the  practice  of  memorising  and  the  second 
to  the  system  of  study  by  means  of  the  written  matter. 

From  these  accounts  of  the  Brahmana  tutorial  system,  as  set 
down  by  Yuan  Chwang  and  I-Tsing,  it  is  evident  that  the  “  repeti¬ 
tion”  of  instruction,  thereby  suggesting  an  oral  system  of  imparting 
knowledge,  was  predominant ;  a  youth’s  education  was  considered 

1  Bana,  op.  tit.,  p.  71. 

1  Yuan  Chwang,  op.  tit.,  I,  p.  159 ;  Hiuen  Tsiang,  op.  tit.,  I,  p.  79. 

8  Bana,  op.  cit.,  p.  72. 

4  Yuan  Chwang,  op.  tit.,  I,  p.  160 ;  Hiuen  Tsiang,  op.  cit.,  I,  p.  Italics  mine. 

5  I-Tsing,  op.  tit.,  pp.  182-83. 
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complete  when  he  was  thirty  years  old ;  on  completing  his  education 
he  sought,  then  as  now,  some  occupation  or  other;  and  finally,  if  he 
was  fortunately  established  in  some  lucrative  position,  he  tried  to 
requite  his  gratitude  towards  his  teacher  by  offering  him  some 
adequate  reward.  In  the  light  of  these  inferences,  as  Bana  seems  to 
have  only  been  fourteen  years  when  he  returned  from  his  teacher's 
house,  he  cannot  be  considered  to  have  completed  his  education.  More¬ 
over,  he  too  being  faced  with  the  problem  of  unemployment, 
attempted  to  gain  a  footing  in  Harsa’s  court. 

But  Bana  was  fortunate  in  having  three  cousins,  who  were 
brothers  and  had  risen  to  the  eminence  of  preceptors.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  how  he  casually  describes  their  qualifications 
after  achieving  this  distinction.  Referring  to  them  he  reveals  that  they 
were  “men  of  mild  manners,  and  culture,  holding  the  status  of 
preceptors,  expounders  of  Nijciya,  deep  in  the  study  of  able  works, 
receiving  only  good  words,  both  in  the  world  and  in  grammar, 
versed  in  the  acts  of  all  monarch  s  and  sages  of  old,  inspired  m  mind 
by  the  Mahabhdrata ,  acquainted  with  all  legends,  great  in  wisdom 
and  poetry,  full  of  eagerness  to  know  stories  of  heroes,  thirsting  for 
no  elixir,  but  that  of  listening  to  well-turned  phrases,  foremost  in 
years,  speech,  distinction,  asceticism,  the  conference,  the  festival,  in 
person  and  in  sacrifice/51  Despite  the  apparent  hyperbole  which  all 
these  qualifications  are  said  to  have  graced  his  three  preceptors,  it 
need  not  be  considered  an  exaggeration  to  conclude  that  such 
teachers  were  expected  to  attain  a  high  standard  of  knowledge, 
especially  in  the  fields  of  the  V red<i>  Nyayct,  PurdYia ,  Nltisdstro^ 
Vydkarana  and  general  knowledge.  A  person  possessing  these 
qualifications  was  highly  honoured  and  his  requests  were  treated 
with  due  respect.  Such  scholars  were  probably  addressed  to  as  Sir 
\Arya)  and  it  may  be  remembered  that  the  Rarsacaritci  was  narrated 
as  a  story  in  response  to  the  request  of  such  a  preceptor  named 
Syamat  a.2 

2.  Leaving  the  Home 

Once  a  student  returned  home  from  his  teacher  s  house,  after 
completing  his  education,  he  had  to  make  his  own  way  in  the  world. 
Therefore,  the  day  on  which  such  a  venture  was  to  be  made  had  to 
be  very  auspicious.  What  exactly  was  done  on  such  a  day  can  be 
observed  from  an  incident  in  Bana's  life.  Before  venturing  on  a 
journey  several  ceremonies  were  performed  in  order  to  make  it 
propitious.  Having  risen  and  bathed,  Bap  a  put  on  a  dre39  of  white 

1  Sana  op.  cit .,  pp.  73-74 >  text,  p.  85. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  76;  text,  p.  92. 
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silk,  seized  his  rosary  and  repeatedly  recited  the  hymns  and  sacred 
texts  fit  for  starting  on  a  journey,  after  washing  Siva's  image  with  milk.” 
Bana  then  offered  worship  with  lighted  lamps,  ointments,  oblations, 
banners,  perfumes,  incense  and  sweet  flowers.  Subsequently  having 
“proffered  a  libation  with  profound  reverence  to  the  holy  fire,  whose 
right  flame  was  kindled  by  a  profuse  pouring  of  ghi,  and  whose 
fiery  crest  was  noisily  crackling  with  splitting  husks  of  the  restless 
mustard  seeds,  which  had  been  previously  offered,  he  distributed 
wealth  according  to  his  means  to  the  Brahmanas,  and  walked 
solemnly  round  the  sacred  cow  which  faced  the  east,  himself  decked 
with  white  unguents,  and  wearing  white  garlands,  and  white 
garments  and  having  his  ears  adorned  with  cjiri-karniku  flowers, 
fastened  with  the  ends  of  durva  grass,  and  covered  with  yellow 
paint,  and  having  white  mustard  put  on  his  top-knot  ”.1 

Then,  all  the  rites  necessary  at  starting  on  a  journey 11  were 
performed  for  him  by  his  sister  Malati,  clad  in  white  garments. 
Finally  he  was  greeted  with  blessings  by  the  aged  women  of  the 
family,  applauded  by  the  old  female  attendants,  dismissed  with  good 
wishes  by  the  gurus  whose  feet  he  worshipped,  kissed  on  the  head  by 
the  elders  whom  he  himself  saluted  ”,  while  the  astrologers  wished 
him  their  utmost  to  secure  favourable  constellations.  Then  he  looked 
upon  a  full  water-jar  set  in  the  court-yard  which  was  daubed  with 
brown  cow-dung,  with  a  mango  spray  placed  in  its  mouth,  whitened 
with  five  finger  breadths  of  flour  and  with  its  neck  encircled  by  a 
garland  of  white  flowers.  At  last,  paying  his  homage  to  the  family 
deities  and  followed  by  his  own  Brahmanas  who  held  in  their  hands 
flowers  and  fruits  and  muttered  the  Apratiratha  hymn,3  he  went  out 
from  his  village  of  Prltikuta,  setting  his  right  foot  first.8 

There  are  no  means  of  ascertaining  whether  or  not  such  a 
procedure,  prior  to  the  undertaking  of  an  auspicious  journey,  was 
followed  during  the  earlier  Gupta  times.  But,  as  with  several  other 
matters  of  social  life,  the  ceremonial  adopted  by  Bana  must  have 
een  only  traditional  in  the  sense  that  it  was  an  adaptation  of  an 
ancient  practice,  which,  though  sanctioned  by  Manu/1  was  possibly 
followed  in  the  Gupta  period.  The  characteristics  of  such  a  farewell 
appear  to  have  been  made  after  the  morning  bath,  and  were  followed 
by  the  worship  of  family  deities,  granting  of  gifts  to  the  Brahmanas, 

I  Bana  op.  cit.,  p.  44,  text,  pp.  56-57. 

5  10, 103 :  Ait  Brahmam,  VIII,  10,  351  (S.  B.  H.) 

II  Bana,  op.  cit.,  p.  45,  text,  p.  57. 

1  Of.  The  Laws  of  Manu,  II  and  III,  249, 1-5,  pp.  74-75. 
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a  formal  leave-taking  with  elders  in  the  house  and  the  observation 
of  certain  superstitions. 

3.  Superstitions  and  Beliefs 

Superstition  played  an  important  part  in  the  life  of  the  people 
in  the  Gupta  age.  If  the  right  eye  throbbed  it  was  considered  to 
augur  ill,1 *  while  the  throbbing  of  the  left  one  spelt  good,3  especially 
to  women.  In  the  case  of  men,  however,  the  trepidation  of  the 
right  arm  was  reckoned  auspicious.3  The  granting  of  gifts  to  Brahmanas 
was  believed  to  bring  about  good.4  Deer  passing  from  right  to  left 
foreshadowed  evil.  A  crow  crying  out  from  a  burnt-out  tree  and 
meeting  with  a  Digambara  Jaina  were  thought  inauspicious.*  The 
heaving  of  the  earth,  the  upheavals  of  the  seas,  the  appearance  of  the 
comets,  the  sight  of  a  human  offering  in  the  guise  of  a  headless  trunk 
in  the  sun's  circle,  the  extreme  redness  of  the  quarters,  the  dimness 
of  the  sun’s  brilliance  by  dust-showers  and  the  discordant  howls  of 
jackals  with  uplifted  muzzles,  were  all  considered  portents  of  evil 

omen.6 * 

Amulets,  used  as  means  either  fox  defence5"  or  for  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  triumph,  were  worn  by  men  and  children  in  lockets  generally 
on  their  wrists.8  Some  of  these  talismans  were  prepared  from  herbs 
like  Apart jita  ( clitoris  ternata),  which  were  supposed  to  be  meta¬ 
morphosed  into  a  serpent  on  meeting  an  undesirable  person  and 
kill  him.9  Counter  antidotes  also  appear  to  have  been  in  use.  It 
was  considered  possible  to  stupefy  venomous  cobras  in  a  charmed 
circle,10  and  cure  the  snake-bite  by  means  of  the  Udakumbhavidhana 
rite  with  which  the  snake-doctors  seem  to  have  been  familiar. 
Excision  and  cauterisation  were  thought  to  be  useful  in  such 
exigencies,  while  a  cooling  treatment  was  also  recommended.  A 
serpent’s  image,  charmed,  was  supposed  to  serve  as  an  antidote  as 
well ;  but  the  bite,  if  feigned,  was  considered  to  turn  out  genuine.11 


1  Sak.,  Act  V,  p.  68. 

a  Mai,  Act  V,  p.  139- 

»  Sak.,  Act  1, 15,  P-  8. 

1  Bana,  op.  cit.,  p.  134- 

5  Ibid.,  pp.  134-35- 

*  Ibid.,  pp.  146-47- 

'  Sak.,  Act  VII,  p.  11$. 

8  Raghu.,  XVI,  74,  83,  pp.  342,  344* 

8  Sak.,  Act  VII,  p.  1 18 :  sarpo  bhStvS  dasaii. 

10  Raghu.,  ii,  32,  p.  38. 

11  mi,  Act  IV,  p.  122-123, 
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In  fact,  it  was  a  common  belief  that  a  miser,  after  his  death 
became  a  snake  to  protect  his  wealth.1  The  faith  in  talismans 
continued  to  the  days  of  Bama.  These  were  considered  to  ward  off 
evils2  and  sometimes  “a  few  ashes  mixed  with  mustard  seed,”  with 
a  drop  of  ghee  on  it  was  placed  on  a  child's  palate.1*  The  necks  of 
children,  were  adorned  with  *  rows  of  tiger-claws/  1  evidently  for  an 
auspicious  purpose. 

Certain  other  beliefs  were  also  current.  The  knowledge  of 
tira&harhil  was  considered  to  make  a  man  invisible.5  People  had 
great  faith  in  Palmistry,6  Astrology  and  consequently  in  fortune™ 
tellers  ( Daivciemtakus )?  It  may  be  recalled  that  Bana,  on  setting  out 
from  his  home,  was  blest  by  the  astrologers  as  well  as  his  elders. 
Dandin  tells  us  that  when  a  person  became  a  fortune-teller  he  “tucked 
a  measure  of  rice  in  his  garment's  hem  and  roamed  the  earth/'8 

The  interpretation  of  dreams  may  also  be  considered  to  have  been 
a  kind  of  superstition.  The  birth  of  a  son  seems  to  have  been 
foreshadowed  in  dreams.  Bana  relates  that  king  Caiidraplda  saw  in  a 
dream  the  full  moon  entering  the  mouth  of  his  queen  Vilasavatl, 
while  another  courtier  saw  likewise  in  a  dream  a  white-robed 
Brahmana  placing  in  his  wife's  lap  a  “  lotus  that  rained  drops  of 
honey,  with  a  hundred  outspread  white  petals.  ”  These  omens  were 
thought  to  foreshadow  the  birth  of  a  son  to  king  Candrapida. 
Bana,  in  citing  these  experiences  of  visions,  probably  recorded  two 
examples  of  contemporary  interpretaions  of  dreams.  Dreams,  for 
instance,  seen  at  the  close  of  the  night,  were  thought  to  bear  fruit 
in  truth.9  This  dream  may  be  compared  with  the  vision  of  queen 
Yasovati,  the  wife  of  king  Prabhakaravardhana,  which  appeared  to 
foreshadow  the  births  of  their  children.  In  response  to  her  husband's 
request  to  explain  the  cause  of  her  fright  in  her  sleep  she  replied: 
“  I  saw  in  a  dream  two  shining  youths  issue  from  the  sun's  disk, 
filling  the  heavens  as  with  radiance  of  morning,  and  turning  the  whole 
world  as  it  were  into  lightning.  They  wore  crowns,  earrings,  armlets, 
and  cuirasses  -.  swords  were  in  their  hands /  they  were  bathed  in  blood 

1  Sak Act  VI,  28,  p.  103. 

3  Bana,  op .  ctt.,  p.  166. 

8  Ibid.,  Kadanibart,  p.  54. 

4  Ibid*,  p.  17. 

5  SaK,  Act  VI,  p.  83. 

6  Kum.,  V,  58,  p.  93. 

7  MaL,  Act  IV,  p.  107 ;  Cf.  Arthasastra,  Bk  V,  Cli.  Ill,  p.  308. 

8  Dandin,  Dasahmaracariia,  p.  1 68. 

9  Bana,  Kadambari,  p.  5  7. 
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cochineal  red.  All  the  world  howed  before  them  with  upturned  faces 
and  hands  joined  reverently  at  their  foreheads.  Accompanied  by  one 
maid  like  a  moon  incarnate,  who  issued  from  the  ray  Susumna  they 
lighted  upon  the  earth  and  while  I  screamed,  cot  open  my  worn  wi  i 
a  sword  and  essayed  to  enter.  My  heart  quaked,  and  I  awoke  with 
a  cry  to  my  lord”.  Just  then  a  Marshal  {Bahyakasyavaslha)  chanted 
the  following  Vaklra  and  Apamvaktra  verse  while  the  morning  horn 


rang  out  at  the  porch : 

‘By  misshapen  trees  a  treasure,  by  flashing  light  a  fine  jewel, 
‘  By  an  omen  the  approach  of  luck  is  clearly  in  the  world  . 


‘  As  the  dawn,  his  harbinger,  announces  the  sun,  as  the 

speeding  blast  the  rains  approach, 

‘Even  so  the  appearance  of  a  previous  vision  foretells  ( 

good,  yea  and  evil  hap  to  men! 


At  these  words  of  the  Marshal,  the  king’s  heart  was  filled  with 
delight  and  he  cried  out:  "Our  wishes  are  fulfilled.  Our  family 
goddesses  have  accepted  you.  In  his  graciousness  the  holy  god  of 
the  radiant  crown  (Surya)  will  grant  you  joy  and  that  soon,  by  the 
Sgift  of  three  noble  children.”1 2 


4.  Calculation  of  Time 

The  student  as  well  as  the  ordinary  man  in  the  Gupta  age  had 
a  system  of  calculating  time.  Sometimes  it  was  done  by  merely 
-.looking  out  into  the  open  by  .night  or  day,  and  the  results  could  only 
have  been  vague.  Kalidasa,  for  example,  makes  a  pupil  in  a 
hermitage,  when  he  was  asked  to  inform  how  much  of  the  night 
remained,  cry  out:  “O  !  it  is  dawn  1  ”3  Such  an  observation  could  on  y 
have  been  made  by  looking  about  oneself  in  the  open,  but  invariably 
a  more  reliable  practice  was  in  use.  The  night  was  divided  into 
four  watches  (yama)  after  sunset.  If  the  usual  sunset  may  be  sai 
to  take  place  at  six  or  six-thirty  in  the  evening,  then  after  the  first 
watch,  people  generally  went  to  bed.  If  a  yana  is  taken  to  be  one- 
eighth  part  of  a  day  or  three  hours,  then  people  must  have  usually 
retired  to  bed  at  nine  or  nine-thirty  at  night.  Bana  informs  us  ha 
the  first  watch  having  been  spent  with  his  kinsmen,  he  went  o  e 
in  the  house  of  the  preceptor  Ganapati.3  The  passing  of  every  watch 
was  notified  to  the  public  by  a  watchman,  who,  on  the  passing  of 
each  watch,  loudly  recited  some  hymn.  Even  kings  or  little  princes 

1  Bana,  Harsacarita ,  pp.  105-6,  text,  pp.  I39_4I*  _  .  .  - 

2  Cf.  Raghu,]  XVII,  I,  p-  346:  pascimad  yamini  yamat  prasad  am  macdana. 

3  Barm,  Harsacarita ,  p.  78,  text,  p.  83. 

■  *  .  ... 
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in  the  palaces  were  awakened  by  either  such  bards  or  by  their  sons 
drained  in  the  art  of  fluent  speech.1  People  usually  must  have  slept 
probably  from  nine  o’clock  at  night  till  three  watches  had  elapsed  after 
nmset  and  the  three  o'clock  hour  was  struck  at  dawn.  It  must  have 
jeon  the  common  practice  to  rise  up  early  at  about  four  in  the 
morning.  Bana  again  tells  us  that  he  woke  up  at  the  fourth  watch 
3f  the  night.  On  waking  up  he  worshipped  the  holy  twilight,  took 
his  betel  and  went  about  the  daily  round  of  his  duties.*  On  getting 
up  after  the  performance  of  his  morning  worship  ( Saiidhtjd vanda  na)i 
the  absence  of  partaking  any  drink  deserves  to  be  noticed.* 

5.  The  Water-Clock 

The  watches  of  the  day  and  night  were  evidently  calculated  by 
the  device  of  the  well-known  water-clock,  the  antiquity  of  which 
can  be  traced  to  Mauryan  times.  The  earliest  references  to  this 
device  of  the  water-clock  are  found  in  the  Jyoti^a  Vedahgct  and  the 
Kautillyan  Arthasdsira.41  The  latter  relates  how  “  forty  kalas  are  a  nddilca 
or  a  ndlika  is  determined  by  four  suvarna  mdsakas  four  ahgulas  in  length, 
a  hole  in  a  water-jar  and  an  adhaka  of  water;  a  mulmrta  consists 
of  two  ndlika s  ;  a  day  consists  of  fifteen  muhurtas  ;  also  a  night.”  5  The 
Dmjavaddna  reveals  that  one  ndlika  is  equal  to  one  drum  of  water.  The 
Arthasdsira  states  that  one  ndclikd  is  equal  to  one  adhaka  which  is  equal 
to  one-fourths  droiia  of  water.  According  to  the  Pur  arias  one  ndlika 
is  equal  to  one  adhaka  which  is  equivalent  to  one-fourths  of  a  dronaJ 5 

This  water-clock  has  fortunately  been  referred  to  in  inscriptions 
of  the  Gupta  age,  which  reveal  that  it  must  have  been  still  in  active 
use  during  this  period.  In  the  Haraha  inscription  of  Isanavarman,  dated 
A.  D.  554,  we  are  told  how  u  the  victorious  one  (Isanavarman)  whose 
watches  can  only  be  determined  by  means  of  the  water-clock 
(nadika)  as  if  it  were  at  night,  the  world  being  encompassed  in  darkness 
and  bewildered  as  to  the  beginning,  the  middle  or  the  end  of  the 
day  ...  In  the  Wala  inscription  of  the  Maitraka  ruler  Guhasena, 
dated  A.  D.  566-67,  mention  is  made  of  the  expression  Qhata^ 8  which 

1  Raghtt.,  V,  65-66,  p.  113. 

2  Bana,  Harsacarila,  pp.  7879 ;  text,  pp.  93-94. 

■  3  Ibid.,  p.  79,87. 

4  C/.  Fleet,  The  Water -Clock,  J.  R.  A *  S.,  1915,  pp.  2 1 3-30. 

5  Arihasastra,  Bk  III,  p.  1x9.  (3rd  ed.). 

6  Fleet,  op.  cit,  pp.  220-21 ;  I.  A.,  XIV,  p.  75. 

7  E.  L,  XIV,  no.  5,  p.  120 ;  text,  p.  117. 

Prddbhuta-sthagit-drkkamandala-ruca  dig-vydpina  reniina  | 
Yasydnudadin-ddimadhya-viratait  lok-endhaMrikrte  | 

Vyaktim  nddikayaiva  yanti  jayino  ydmastriydmasvivaW 

8  1.  A.,  XIV,  p.  75.  Fleet  thought  that  this  vessel  was  most  probably  used  by 
Guhasena  in  his  palace  to  calculate  time.  CfJ.R.  A.  S.f  1915,  p.  230. 
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was  probably  the  vessel  employed  to  keep  the  water  by  the  trickling 
of  which  the  passing  of  time  was  recorded.  If  this  vessel  was  really 
called  the  Ghata,  then  the  place  where  the  Ghatikas  were  measured 
and  made  known  might  have  been  styled  as  the  Ghatikasthana 
and  an  allusion  is  made  to  such  a  place  in  the  famous  Talgunda 
inscription  of  the  Kadamba  ruler  Santivarman,  dated  circa  A.  D. 
450.  We  are  informed  that  Mayurasarma  “  desiring  to  be  proficient 
in  Pravacana,  entered  into  all  religious  centres  (ghatika)  and  so  became 
a  quick  (or  ready)  debator  (or  disputant).”  1  It  is  possible  that  in  the 
temples,  mathas  and  saiighardmas,  as  will  be  shown  presently,  the  water- 
clock  was  usually  kept  for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  because  in  such 
places  people  must  have  congregated  and  the  place  where  the  ghatikd, 
was  placed  might  have  been  called  the  Ghatikasthana.  This  is  only  a 
tentative  suggestion  which  deserves  confirmation.  Nevertheless  from 
these  inscriptions  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  device  of  the  water- 
clock  must  have  been  a  familiar  instrument  for  calculating  time  among 
the  Kadambas,  the  Maukharis  and  the  Maitrakas  from  the  fifth  till 
the  seventh  centuries. 

That  it  must  have  been  well-known  to  the  people  in  the  Gupta 
empire  also  can  be  confirmed  from  the  accounts  of  the  Chinese 
travellers,  while  contemporary  Gupta  inscriptions,  as  noticed  al¬ 
ready,  also  refer  to  this  important  yet  familiar  instrument.  But 
neither  Ta-Hien  nor  Yuan  Chwang  offers  us  any  information  about 
this  water-clock  and  it  is  only  from  the  later  sojourner  I-Tsing,  who 
lived  for  quite  a  long  time  in  the  Nalanda  monastery,  that  we  obtain 
a  detailed  account  of  it.  He  tells  us  that  the  water-clock  or 
clepsydra  was  used  in  monasteries  and  that  boys,  who  watched 
them  in  action,  announced  the  hours  to  the  monastics.  Water  was 
filled  in  a  copper  vessel,  in  which  a  copper  bowl  was  floated  and  this 
bowl,  being  thin  and  delicate,  held  two  Shangs  or  prasthas  of  water 
(about  two  pints).  In  its  bottom  a  hole  was  pierced,  small  as  a 
pin-hole,  through  which  the  water  sprang  up.  This  hole  had  to  be 
made  larger  or  smaller  according  to  the  time  of  the  year  and  had  to 
be  well  set  in  order  to  calculate  the  length  of  the  hours. 

Commencing  from  the  morning,  at  the  first  immersion  of  the 
bowl,  one  stroke  of  a  drum  was  announced,  and  at  the  second  im¬ 
mersion,  two  strokes  and  at  the  third,  three  strokes.  But  at  the  fourth 
immersion,  besides  four  strokes  of  a  drum,  two  blasts  of  a  couch-shell, 
and  one  more  beat  of  a  drum  were  added  to  the  announcement.  This 

'  i  e  C  /VII,  Sk.  176,  p.  113,  text,*p.  269.:  Pravacanatn  nikhila  ghatikam  vives-asu 
arUkdkah * 
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period  was  called  the  first  hour,  when  the  sun  wad  at  the  east  between 
the  zenith  and  the  horizon.  When  the  second  turn  of  four  immersions 
of  the  bowl  was  over,  four  strokes  of  a  drum  were  struck,  a  conch- 
shell  was  blownrand  two  more  strokes  were  sounded.  This  moment  was 
styled  the  second  hour,  which  was  the  exact  beginning  of  the  noon 
called  the  “  horse-hour  ”.  As  there  were  two  hours  announced  in  the 
fore  as  well  as  in  the  after-noon,  and  as  there  were  four  hours  in 
the  night  too,  the  division  of  one  day  and  one  night  in  the  Nalanda 
monastery  comprised  of  eight  “hours "} 

In  order  to  set  this  water-clock  in  action,  adds  I-Tsing,  it  was 
necessary  to  be  a  good  mechanic.  One  had  to  calculate  first  the 
length  of  the  day  and  night  and  then  to  divide  them  into  hours. 
There  could  be  eight  immersions  of  the  bowl  from  noon  to  mid-day. 
If  it  happened  that  the  immersions  were  less  than  eight  (when  it 
was  mid-day),  the  hole  of  the  bowl  had  to  be  opened  a  little  wider. 
When  the  day  or  night  became  gradually  shorter,  half  a  ladle  of 
water  had  to  be  added,  and  when  the  day  or  night  grew  gradually 
longer,  half  a  ladle  had  to  be  let  off.  When  such  care  was  taken, 
even  on  cloudy  or  rainy  days,  there  was  no  fear  of  either  missing 
the  noon-hour  or  the  night  watches.3 

Since  it  has  been  noticed  that  Ban  a  woke  up  at  the  commen¬ 
cement  of  the  fourth  watch,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  night 
according  to  Hindu  calculation  must  have  consisted  of  four  watches, 
or  twelve  hours  from  six  o’clock  in  the  evening  to  six  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  while  according  to  the  Buddhist  practice,  the  night  was 
made  up  of  four  “  hours  ”,  each  of  which  was  comprised  of  three 
hours.  The  former  system  was  observed  by  Yuan  Chwang,  who  says 
that  “  the  non-Buddhist  people  of  India  divided  the  day  and  night 
into  four  times”,3  while  the  latter  is  borne  out  by  I-Tsing. 

The  public  announcement  of  time  was  possibly  an  administrative 
matter.  Bana,  for  instance,  refers  to  the  bard  who  announced  with 
some  verses  the  commencement  of  the  fourth  watch.4  Considering 
Ms  poverty,  neither  he  nor  the  preceptor  G-anapati  from  whose  house 
he  heard  the  verses,  could  have  afforded  to  maintain  a  public  or  even 
a  private  watchman.  I-Tsing,  moreover,  tells  us  that  the  dep&ydrpe 

1  I-Tsing,  op.  city  pp.  144-45. 

%  Ibid.,  p.  146. 

8  Yuan  Chwang,  op.  cit.,  I,  p.  143,  He  further  adds  that  one  Ksana  was  the  shortest 
space  of  time.  120  ksanas-l  Tatksana.  60  tatksanas  =  I  lava .  30  J  lavas— 1  ?mihurta . 
5  muhurtas~l  “time”.  6  “times w=i  Day-Night' 

4  Sana,  Harsacarita ,  p.  78. 
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were  only  gifts  from  kings.1  In  Nalanda,  however,  as  though  to 
determine  what  may  now  be  termed  the  standard  time,  the  wa  er 
clock  was  kept  by  “imperial  order  to  determine  the  night  time  . 

6.  The  Hindu.  Calendar 


In  calculating  months,  the  lunar  calendar  was  followed.  .  The 
passing  of  every  fortnight  was  therefore  watched  and  so  mention  is 
made  how  “the  fourteenth  night  when  the  rising  of  the  full  moon 
was  at  hand.3  The  general  practice  must  have  been  to  reckon  each 
day  from  the  rising  of  the  full-moon;  hence  it  was  recorded  for 
example,  in  one  case  that  a  particular  day  was  ‘  the  fourteenth  day 
of  the  month”.4 


In  fact,  contemporary  epigraphs  furnish  us  details  about 
the  Hindu  calendar  as  it  was  in  use  in  the  Gupta  empire.  The 
year  was  divided  into  twelve  months,  the  first  of  which  was 
Centra  (March- April).  The  Khoh  copper  plates  of  the  Maharaja 
Hastin,  dated  A.  D.  528-29,  was  issued  in  this  month.-  The  nex 
month  was  Vaisakha,  corresponding  to  April-May.  The  Gaya  copper 
plate  grant  of  Samudra  Gupta,  dated  A.  D.  328-29,  was  given  m 
Vaisakha .«  The  Kahaurp  stone  pillar  inscription  of  Skanda  Gup  a 
dated  A.  D.  460-61,  refers  to  the  month  Jyestjia 7  (May-June),  whic 
followed  Vaisakha.  After  this  month  came  Asadha  ( June-July)  in  a, 
bright  fortnight  of  which  in  the  year  A.  D.  401-2  the  Udayagin 
cave  inscription  of  Gandra  Gupta  II  was  engraved.*  The  month  ot 
Asadha  was  followed  by  Sravana  (July-August)  The  Eran  posthumous 
stone  inscription  of  Goparaja  was  issued  in  this  month.  Asadha 
was  succeeded  by  Bhadrapada  (August-September)  This  month  was 
also  known  as  Pmusthapada  as  can  be  seen  from  the  Junagadh  rock 
inscription  of  Skanda  Gupta.10  The  Sanci  stone  inscription  of  Candra 
Gupta  II,  dated  A.  D..  412-13,  bears  this  month  as  the  date  oi 
issue11  The  next  month  was  Asvija= Isvajmja  (September-October). 
In  this  month  of  the  year  A.  D.  516-17  was  granted  the  Khoh 


>  I-Tsing,  op.  cit.,  pp.  144,146.  In  .Surat  and  Kathiawad  this  custom  of  publicly 
announcing  time  by  3.  JDdftdyci  still  prcv&ils. 

1  Cf.  Two  Chinese  Bhiddhist  Ins. ;  /.  R.  A.  S.,  XIII  (New  Series),  p.  571- 
s  Bana,  Kadainbari,  p.  54* 


4  Ibid.,  p.  109.  o 

5  Fleet  op.  cit.,  (25)  p.  116;  (28)  p.  129;  (71)  p.  278. 
*  Ibid.,  (60)  p.  257  5  (38)  P-  I7I* 

<  Ibid.,  (IS)  P-  67;  (55)  P-  243- 
8  Ibid.,  (3)  P*  25. 

«  Ibid.,  (21)  p.  92. 

10  Ibid.,  (14)  PP-  60,  64. 

11  Ibid.,  (5)  p.  34* 
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copper  plate  grant  of  the  Maharaja  iSarvanatka.1  The  succeeding 
month  was  Kdrttika  (October-November) ;  and  the  Khoh  copper 
plate  grant  of  the  Maharaja  Hastin  dated  A.  D.  475-76  says  that  it 
was  given  away  “in  the  year  hundred  and  fifty-six”  (A.  D.  475-76) 
'n  the  Malta-  Vaisdkha  samvatsara,  on  the  third  lunar  day  of  the 
aright  fortnight  of  the  month  Kdrttika  ”.3  Then  came  Mnrgasirm 
corresponding  to  November-December.  In  this  month,  referring  only 
;o  the  fifth  regnal  year,  was  issued  the  Arang  copper  plates  of  the 
Raja-  Maha-Jayaraja.3  Pausa  was  the  name  of  the  next  month. 
Mdglm  (December-January)  which  is  mentioned,  for  example,  in  the 
Khoh  copper  plate  grant  of  the  Maharaja  Sarvanatha,  dated  A.  D. 
533-34/  Paurn  was  followed  by  Mdgha,  referred  to  in  the  Majhgawam 
copper  plate  grant  of  the  Maharaja  Hastin  issued  in  A.  D.  510-11/ 
After  Mdgha  came  the  last  month  Phdlgima  (February-March) 
mentioned  for  instance,  in  the  Indor  copper  plate  grant  of  Skanda 
Gupta,  dated  A.  D.  465-66/ 

IV,  The  House-Holder  ( Grahastha ) 

1.  Marriage 

After  completing  his  studies,  as  noticed  above,  either  after  the 
age  of  sixteen  or  on  finishing  his  travels  and  further  studies  after 
thirty,  the  Brahmacdrin  thought  of  marriage.7 

Kalidasa,  refers  to  four  kinds  of  marriage  viz.,  Syayamvara, 
Prajdpatya,  Gahdhat'va  and  Asura.  The  first  two  will  be  discussed 
later  on  in  the  course  of  this  treatise,  for  they  were  pre-eminently 
connected  with  the  court,  while  the  rest  must  have  prevailed  among 
the  common  people.  In  the  Prajdpatya  form  of  marriage,  the  father 
gave  away  his  daughter,  fully  ornamented  to  his  prospective 
son-in-law.8  The  G-aiidharva  type  of  marriage  was  contracted 
by  lovers  without  consulting  their  parents  or  performing  any 
ritual9;  while,  according  to  the  Asura  system,  the  father  of  the 
boy  accepted  as  a  condition  of  the  marriage  the  bride-money 
(duhitr-sidka)}0  Of  all  these  types  of  marriage  the  Prajdpatya  type 

1  Fleet,  op.  cit.,  (30)  p.  134;  (62)  p.  262. 

2  Ibid., {21)  p.  96-97. 

8  Ibid.,  (40)  p.  195. 

*  Ibid.,  (31)  p.  139. 

5  Ibid.,  (23)  p.  108 ;  (66)  p.  268. 

®  (16)  p.  71 ;  (59)  p.  254. 

‘  Cf-  The  Laws  of  Manu,  Ch.  Ill,  vv-1-4,  pp.  74-75  (Biihler). 

8  Raghti.,  VII,  13,  p.  15-28, 

9  Sah,  Act  III,  20,  p.  41. 

10  Raghu.,  XI,  38,  p.  234. 
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was  probably  the  most  popular  as  it  seems  to  have  conformed  to  the 
warning  of  Kalidasa  regarding  unions.  He  observed  that  a  match 
especially  when  it  was  contracted  privately  between  individuals  should 
be  made  after  careful  scrutiny. 1  The  Gahdharva  rite  of  marriage  pro¬ 
bably  appealed  to  the  romantically-minded,  but  there  is  no  evidence  to 
prove  that  it  was  current.  Nevertheless,  it  is  not  mentioned  as  one  of 
the  types  of  union ;  on  the  contrary  because  till  now  no  evidence  is  forth 
coming  to  prove  its  prevalence,  it  cannot  be  said  that  it  did  not  prevail 
at  all.  Greater  plausibility  can  be  claimed  for  the  Asura  system,  the 
main  stipulation  of  which,  viz.,  duhiir-sidka  is  a  practice'  which  has 
survived  to  the  present  day.  Kalidasa,  for  instance,  refers  to  a 
marital  payment  called  Havanam?  which  Mallinatha  explains  to  be 
what  is  now  known  as  a  dowry. 

2.  Eites 

Kalidasa  sometimes  refers  to  the  rites  of  a  Hindu  marriage. 
This  ceremony  was  performed  by  the  family  priest,  Parohita ,  before 
a  fir©  ( Agni )  which  was  considered  a  witness  to  it,  and  in  celebration 
of  which  clarified  butter  and  other  things  were  offered  to  it.3  After 
the  union  was  proclaimed  at  the  stipulated  hour,  the  witnessing 
householders  threw  over  the  couple  the  wet  rice  (aksatcih)*  The 
invited  guests  presented  gifts  to  the  husband  and  wife.5 

3.  Marriage  Practices 

Marriage  within  the  caste  (varna)  was  favoured  and  this  was 
usually  the  prevailing  custom.  Yuan  Ohwang  remarks :  The 
members  of  a  caste  marry  within  the  caste,  the  great  and  the  obs¬ 
cure  keeping  apart.  Eelations  whether  by  the  father’s  or  the  mother  s 
side  do  not  intermarry,  and  a  woman  never  contracts  a  second 
marriage”6.  From  these  statements  it  is  evident  that  usually  inter¬ 
caste  marriage  was  not  in  vogue,  unions  between  the  rich  and  the 
poor  were  not  common,  no  marriages  were  contracted  between  the 
relatives  of  the  father  and  those  of  the  mother,  and  lastly  widow- 
marriages  were  never  celebrated.  These  conditions  might  have  usu¬ 
ally  prevailed,  but  there  were  certainly  exceptions  to  prove  the  rule. 
Baiia,  for  example,  had  two  step-brothers  of  low  birth,  Candrasena 
and  Matpsena J  The  marriage  of  Rama  Gupta’s  wife  DhruvadevI 

1  Raghu>,  VI,  84,  p.  140. 

2  Ibid.,  VII,  32*  P*  148* 

*  Ibid*,  VII,  20,  p.  145* 

*  Ibid.,  VII,  28,  p.  147. 

5  Ibid.,  VII,  30,  p.  148. 

6  Yuan  Chwang,  op.  cit ,  p.  168.  Beal  gives  another  interpretation.  Hiuen  Tsiang, 
op.  cit.,  I,  p.  82. 

7  Bana,  Harsacarita,  pp.  32  and  40, 


I  .IKK  IN  THK  CilU’TA  A.G® 

'"r l;iw  (.!;xn<lra  (lupta  II,1  although  condemned  in 
'•  ":1‘'  ‘‘Hows  t.hali  widow-remarriages,  though  sanctioned 

.  ’■'■'’bonnily  look  place  ovon  among  the  most  important 

1"  ’  1  1  in  tit..  I'mmtry.  When  they  wore  sponsored  by  the  king 

'  'l ■'*' ■ '  '  inio  nu,  rj,,ourrt  of  orthodoxy,  some  at  least  among 

fi'’’  no  I »*  and  ivH.r  classes,  might  have  followed  the  example 
!  1  ll"  Of  course,  such  unions  must  have  been 

>  co  on  -ii  «!,  b>r  \  uau  (dhwang  says  that  marriage  in  the  early  seventh 
'  ‘Titinv  d"  i‘l*d  a  pi,rNini-s  prcutigo.  “When  they  marry  ”  he  remarks, 
ii  ■;  ,,v  Uli  in  p(Wition  according  to  their  new  relationship.’’1 
4.  The  Home 


in  irriuj»„  Was  contracted,  l  ho  couple  must  have  settled 
d’f«»  in  .i  in oin\  if  waH  furnished  with  cane-chairs  ( vetnlsaua),h 
wit i.-h  were  MiY.<r,.,|  (u  uoHt.H.  People  slept  on  cots  (imilca)  ®  which 
hod  iv  1  i  t  i);  ;uilj  hi'd-s proatls  (tit-Utivtvhadu)9  or  (astarana).'3 

1  . .  .uni  ciiuchos  wore  also  used  in  the  seventh  century, 

V  mu  t’lfA.ittg  observed  (]u,tu  an<|  utatos:  “For  seats  all  use  corded 
It'Sn-h,  <t,  The  royal  family,  the  gnuuloos,  officials  and  gentry  adorn 
! 1 1.  i  r  l.iOfdtt ’t  in  liiiT.'roiil,  ways,  l>ut  all  have  the  same  style  (or  form) 

<4  .  ’Hi.'  ordinary  officials  according  to  their  fancy  carved 

Hi*’  I'r.uiiwi  t«<  their  seats  in  different  ways,  and  adorned  them  with 
snb, 'dunces," 1,1  H  is  worth  noting  that  Bana  too  mentions 
th*»  Uumb>'o  much,11  These  seats  wore  also  used  by  the  Buddhist 
primp*,  mperinlly  during  the  time  of  taking  food.  ‘In  India  the 
prtmis "  i den 'fvi'H  1-Tsing,  “wash  tbeir  hands  and  feet  before  meals, 
and  nit  on  snmralo  small ' chairs-  The  chair  is  about  seven  inches 
high  mid  n  fu.a  mmaro,  and  the  seat  of  it  is  wicker-work  made  of 
rattan  cane,  The  icpjn  are  rounded,  and,  on  the  whole,  the  chair 
is  Hot  heavy,  Hut  for  junior  members  of  the  Order,  blocks  of  wood 
may  he  u«ed  instead,"  11  Such  blocks  of  wood,  it  may  be  remarked, 
nr e  still  in  ««'  in  Southern  India  when  taking  food. 

*  7;/.  )>?Hcmlrnwltm  /,  A  LII,  p.  183;  Elliot  and  Dowson,  History  of  Mia, 
I.  i>n.  ni-ia. 

*  IJiU)a,  p.  I94;  /„  XVIII,  no.  26,  p.  248. 

“  (,/.  Th.-  Um  of  MaW<  Bk.  Ill,  I73>P* 108  (Bfihler.)  .  . 

*  Much  Twang,  0p.  dt,  i(  p>  82.  (Beal).  This  interpretation  is  not  given  by 

WiitteW.  Svc.  Than  Chwang,  of,  (it.,  I,  P- x68. 
i(  Muni;  VI,  53.  P- 115, 

"  ttatlm.,  VI,  1, 3,  p,  ug.  . 

■  Ml,  III,  15,  p.  56  *  v,  65, 72,  PP-  II3> 

"  Ml , V, 65. P.  113 ;  XVII, 21, P-  350.  _ 

“  Ml,  VI,  4,  P.  1X8,  Astaram  has  also  been  interpreted  as  a  rug. 
lu  Vflan  Owing,  op.  at.,  {,  pp.  I47-48 1  Hiuen  Tsiang’ op'  °  ’  ’  P-  75‘ 

'»  Bltja,  llarfacarita,  p.  133. 

>*  I-Tsitw.,  of,  cit.,  D>  ,, 
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The  HOME 

The  home  was  furnished  with  several  necessary  utensils.  The 
wealthy  had  vessels  of  gold1,  while  they  were  also  wrought  of  other 
metals3  as  well  as  of  clay8.  Water  for  domestic  use  was  stored  in 
vessels  large  ( kumbha )4  and  small  ( ghatah ).5  _  Jewels  and  valuables 
were  kept  either  in  boxes  or  caskets  (mafijusa).*  Toilet  requisites 
were  probably  carried  in  a  toilet-box  ( talavrhta )J  The  homes  were  lit  up 
at  night  by  means  of  lamps  ( dlpa )  which  were  generally  made  either  of 
clay  or  metal.8  In  warm  weather  fans,  wrought  of  palm  or  lotus 
leaves,  were  used.9  Tor  dumping  all  the  utensils  in  the  house  there 
appears  to  have  been,  what  may  be  called  in  modern  phraseology,  a 
store-room  (Saru~bh diida-hhugrha) 10. 

Pets  were  kept  in  the  house  and  birds  especially  were  taught  to 
imitate  human  speech  or  sounds.  Bana,  for  instance,  speaks  of  all 
kinds  of  birds,  beginning  with  the  parrot  and  the  maina  repeating  a 
sound  once  heard.11  He  gives  a  rather  exaggerated  description  of  certain 
animals  like  monkeys  and  tigers  which,  in  the  cave  of  the  Buddhist 
monk  Divakaramitra,  are  said  to  have  behaved  like  human  beings.  ' 

These  homes  must  have  had  terraces.  The  Mandasor  stone  ins¬ 
cription  of  Kumara  Gupta  and  Bandhuvarman,  dated  A.  D.  473  74, 
describes  the  dwellings  of  people  in  the  town  of  Dasapura  (Dasor) : 
“  Here  the  houses  have  waving  flags  (and)  are  full  of  tender  women 
(and)  are  very  white  (and)  extremely  lofty,  resembling  the  peaks 
of  white  clouds  lit  up  with  forked  lightning.  And  other  long 
buildings  on  the  roofs  of  the  houses,  with  arbours  in  them,  are 
beautiful.” 18  From  this  record  it  may  be  inferred  that  houses  in 
the  Gupta  period,  especially  in  the  fifth  century,  were  evidently 
white-washed  and  that  some  of  them  were  very  huge  edifices  having 
terraced  roofs.  Most  of  these  inferences  can  be  confirmed  by  the 


I  Raghn.,  II,  3®,  P-  46- 

*  Ibid.,  X,  SI,  p.  217- 

*  Ibid.,  II,  36,  P-  40,  V,  63,  P-  112. 

*  Mai,  Act,  IV,  p.  104. 

5  Salt.,  Act,  I,  p.  6. 

s  Mai.,  Act,  V,  p.  156.  „  , 

*  Kum.,  II,  35,  P-  34 ;  CJ.  Fleet,  op.  cit,  (18)  p.  83 :  talavrtvta-hara.. . 

8  Raghu.,  Vj  74>  P* - 

9  Kum.,  II,  35,  P*  14*  (T.  S.  S.) 

10  Mai,  Act,  IV,  p.  95. 

II  &&U2L,  KMambari, -q.  II. 

Ibid.,  Ear sacarita,  p- 23^ 

18  Fleet  op.  cit.,  (18),  p.  85,  text  p.  81 : 

Prasdda  mdlabhir  ^lamkrtam  dharatij . ....vMryy^aivo samutthitani  vimana-mala- 

sadrsani  yatra  grhani  purnn-endukar  =  amaldni 
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With  her  brother-in-law  Candra  Gupta  II,'  although  condemned  in 
later  times,3  only  shows  that  widow-remarriages,  though  sanctioned 
by  lawgivers,8  occasionally  took  place  even  among  the  most  important 

personalities  in  the  country.  When  they  were  sponsored  by  the  king 

and  queen,  despite  the  rigours  of  orthodoxy,  some  at  least  among 
the  middle  and  poor  classes,  might  have  followed  the  example 
set  by  the  aristocracy.  Of  course,  such  unions  must  have  been 
occasional,  for  Yuan  Chwang  says  that  marriage  in  the  early  seventh 
century  decided  a  person’s  prestige.  “  When  they  marry  he  remarks, 
‘'they  rise  or  fall  in  position  according  to  their  new  relationship. 

4.  The  Home 

Once  a  marriage  was  contracted,  the  couple  must  Law  settled 
down  in  a  home.  It  was  furnished  with  cane-chairs  (vdmsam) 
which  were  offered  to  guests.  People  slept  on  cots  {manat)  which 
had  beds  (saiyya)1  and  bed-spreads  (utlaracchada)  or  (astaratia). 
These  seats  and  couches  were  also  used  in  the  seventh  century. 
Yuan  Chwang  observed  them  and  states :  “  For  seats  all  use  corded 

benches.  The  royal  family,  the  grandees,  officials  and  gentry  adorn 
their  benches  in  different  ways,  but  all  have  the  same  style  (or  form) 

0f  80at .  The  ordinary  officials  according  to  their  fancy  carved 

the  frames  to  their  seats  in  different  ways,  and  adorned  them  with 
precious  substances." 10  It  is  worth  noting  that  Bana  too  mentions 
the  bamboo  couch.11  These  seats  were  also  used  by  the  ®uddhist 
priests,  especially  during  the  time  of  taking  food.  In  India  the 
priests ”  observes  I-Tsing,  “wash  their  hands  and  feet  before  meals, 
and  sit  on  separate  small  chairs.  The  chair  is  about  seven  inches 
high  and  a  foot  square,  and  the  seat  of  it  is  wicker-work  made  of 
rattan  cane.  The  legs  are  rounded,  and,  on  the  whole,  the  chair 
is  not  heavy.  But  for  junior  members  of  the  Order,  blocks  of  wood 
may  be  used  instead.”  »  Such  blocks  of  wood,  it  may  be  remarked, 
are  still  in  use  in  Southern  India  when  taking  food. 

i  Cf.  Devicandragiiptam,  I.  A.  Ill,  P-  183;  Elliot  and  Dowson,  History  of  India, 
I,  pp.  111-13. 

*  Bana,  Harsacarita,  p.  194  >  E.  XVIII,  no.  26,  p.  248. 

s  CfThe  Laws  of  Menu,  Bk.  Ill,  173.  P- 108  (Biihler.) 

*  Hiuen  Tsiang,  op.  cit.,  I,  p.  82.  (Beal).  This  interpretation  is  not  given  by 
Watters.  See  Yuan  Chwang,  op.  cit.,  I,  p.  168. 

5  Kum.,  VI,  53,  P- 115. 

6  Raghu,,  VI,  1, 3,  p.  118. 

v  ibid.,  Ill,  15.  P-  56  1  W  65,  72,  PP-  H3, 115- 

8  Ibid.,  V,  65,  P- 113 1  XVII,  21,  p.  350. 

51  Ibid.,  VI,  4,  p.  118.  Astarana  has  also  been  interpreted  as  a  rug. 

w  yuan  Chwang,  op.  cit.,  I,  pp.  147-48 1  Hiuen  Tsiang,  op.  cit.,  I,  p.  75- 

11  Bana,  Harsacarita,  p.  133. 

«  I-Tsing.,  op.  cit.,  p.  22. 
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The:  Home 

The  home  was  furnished  with  several  necessary  utensils.  The 
wealthy  had  vessels  of  gold  \  while  they  were  also  wrought  of  other 
metals2  as  well  as  of  clay3.  Water  for  domestic  use  was  stored  in 
vessels  large  {kumbhaf  and  small  {ghat ah)}  _  Jewels  and  valuables 
were  kept  either  in  boxes  or  caskets  ( manjusa ).«  Toilet  requisites 
were  probably  carried  in  a  toilet-box  ( talavrhta ).7  The  homes  were  lit  up 
at  night  by  means  of  lamps  {dlpa)  which  were  generally  made  either  of 
clay  or  metal.8  In  warm  weather  fans,  wrought  of  palm  or  lotus 
leaves,  were  used.9  For  dumping  all  the  utensils  in  the  house  there 
appears  to  have  been,  what  may  be  called  in  modern  phraseology,  a 
store-room  ( Sara-bhcinda-bhugrtia ) 10. 

Pets  were  kept  in  the  house  and  birds  especially  were  taught  to 
imitate  human  speech  or  sounds.  Baua,  for  instance,  speaks  of  all 
kinds  of  birds,  beginning  with  the  parrot  and  the  maina  repeating,  a 
sound  once  heard.11  He  gives  a  rather  exaggerated  description  of  certain 
animals  like  monkeys  and  tigers  which,  in  the  cave  of  the  Buddhist 
monk  Divakaramitra,  are  said  to  have  behaved  like  human  beings.  * 

These  homes  must  have  had  terraces.  The  Mandasor  stone  ins¬ 
cription  of  Kumara  Gupta  and  Bandhuvarman,  dated  A.  D.  473-74, 
describes  the  dwellings  of  people  in  the  town  of  Dasapura  (Dasor) : 
“  Here  the  houses  have  waving  flags  (and)  are  full  of  tender  women 
(and)  are  very  white  (and)  extremely  lofty,  resembling  the  peaks 
of  white  clouds  lit  up  with  forked  lightning.  And  other  long 
buildings  on  the  roofs  of  the  houses,  with  arbours  in  them,  are 
beautiful.” 13  From  this  record  it  may  be  inferred  that  houses  in 
the  Gupta  period,  especially  iu  the  fifth  century,  were  evidently 
white-washed  and  that  some  of  them  were  very  huge  edifices  having 
terraced  roofs.  Most  of  these  inferences  can  be  confirmed  by  the 


1  Raghtt.,  II,  36,  P-  46- 

I  Mi.,  X,  51.  P-  217. 

a  Ibid.,  II,  36,  P-  40.  V,  63,  p.  1 12. 

*  mi.,  Act,  iv,  p.  104. 

5  Sak.,  Act,  I,  p.  6. 

c  Mai.,  Act,  V,  p.  156.  „  , 

v  Kim.,  II,  35,  p.  34 ;  Cf.  Fleet,  op.  cit.,  (18)  p.  83 :  talavrnta-hara... 

8  Raghn.,  V,  74.  P- II6- 
8  Ktmu,  II,  35,  P- 14-  (T.  S.  S.) 

Mai,  Act,  IV,  p.  95- 

II  Bana,  Kadambari,  p.  II. 

“  Ibid.,  Harsacarita,  p.  236. 

18  Fleet  op.  cit.,  (18),  p.  85,  text  p.  81 : 
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evidence  of  K&lidasa.  He  refers  to  the  practice  of  white-washing 
houses 1  and  states  that  houses  had  terraces,2  which  were  given 
specified  names.8  All  these  statements  are  fully  borne  out  by  Barra 
and  the  Chinese  traveller  Yuan  Chwang.  The  former  observes  that 
in  the  district  of  Stlianvlsvara  were  “  rows  of  white  houses  plastered 
with  stucco.  4  Yiian  Chwfing,  however,  gives  more  detailed  inform¬ 
ation  regarding  the  construction  of  houses.  “  As  to  the  construction 
of  houses  and  enclosing  walls  ”  he  says,  “  the  country  being  low 
and  moist,  most  of  the  city  walls  are  built  of  bricks,  while  the 
walls  of  houses  and  enclosures  are  wattled  bamboo  or  wood.  Their 
halls  and  terraced  belvederes  have  wooden  flat-roofed  rooms,  and 
are  coated  with  cliunam,  and  covered  with  tiles  burnt  or  unburnt. 
They  are  of  extraordinary  height,  and  in  style  like  those  of  China. 
The  [houses]  thatched  with  coarse  or  common  grass  are  of  bricks  or 
boards ;  their  walls  are  ornamented  with  chunam,  the  floor  is  purified 
with  cow-dung  and  strewn  with  flowers  of  the  season.”8  These 
terraces  were  used  for  sleeping  purposes  in  the  warm  weather,  especially 
at  night,  with  awnings  spread  over  for  protection.  Baiia  relates  how 
“  on  the  occasion  of  one  hot  season  the  king  (Prabhakaravardliana) 
slept  on  his  palace  roof  white  with  stucco,  spotless  as  the  moon¬ 
light,  and  the  queen  (Yasovatl)  lay  on  a  second  couch  at  his  side.”8 

V.  Products  of  the  Country 

The  people  of  this  age  subsisted  on  the  products  of  the  country. 
In  the  earlier  half  of  the  seventh  century  the  shrewd  traveller 
Yuan  Chwang  throws  considerable  light  on  the  general  products  of 
northern  India  during  this  period.  “  As  the  districts  vary  ”  he 
states,  “in  their  natural  qualities,  they  differ  also  in  their  natural 
products.  There  are  flowers  and  herbs,  fruits  and  trees  of  different 
kinds  and  with  various  names.  There  are,  for  example,  of  fruits, 
the  amra  or  mango,  the  amla  or  tamarind,  the  madhuka  (Bassia 
latifolia),  the  badara  or  J ujube,  the  kapitlha  or  wood-apple,  the  dmala 
or  myrobalan,  the  tinduka  or  Diospyros,  the  iidunibara  or  Ficus 
glomerata,  the  moca  or  plantain,  the  narikela  or  Cocoa-nut, 
and  the  panasa  or  jack-fruit.  It  is  impossible  to  enumerate  all  the 
kinds  of  fruit  and  one  can  only  mention  in  a  summary  way  all 

'  Raght.,  XIV,  io,  p.  289 

a  Ibid.,  29,  p.  293 ;  Rtu.,  1, 3,  p.  1. 

8  Vik.,  Act  III,  p.  76. 

*  Bana,  Harsacarita,  p.  82. 

8  Yuan  Chwang,  op.  tit.,  I,  p,  147;  Hiuen  Tsiang,  op.  cit.,  I,  pp.  73-74. 

Bana,  op.  tit.,  pp.  104-108 ;  also  see]Kadambari,  p.  166. 
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those  which  are  held  in  esteem  among  the  inhabitants.  (Chinese) 
jujubes,  chestnuts,  green  and  red  persimmons  are  not  known  m 
India.  From  Kashmir  on,  pears,  plums,  peaches,  apricots,  grapes  are 
planted  here  and  there ;  pomegranates  and  sweet  oranges  are  grown 
in  all  the  countries  . . .  There  is  much  rice  and  wheat,  and  ginger, 
mustard,  melons,  pumpkins,  kunda  (properly  the  olibanum  tree)  are 
also  cultivated.  Onions  and  garlic  are  little  used  and  people  who  eat 
them  are  ostracised.  Milk,  ghee,  granulated  sugar,  sugar-candy, 
cakes  and  parched  grain  with  mustard-seed  oil  are  the  common 

food....”  1 

As  this  pilgrim  moved  from  place  to  place  in  northern  India,  he 
noticed  the  products  of  particular  places.  Going  from  Ch&h-ka  (Takka  ?)  to 
Mathura,  he  found  the  crops  of  the  country  to  be  “  upland  rice  and 
spring  wheat  On  his  way  eastwards  at  Chind-puh-ti  (Oina-bhukti) 
he  saw  that  it  produced  “good  crops  of  grain”.-'’  At  She-lan-ta-lo 
(Jalandhara)  there  was  “upland  rice  and  other  grain”.1  Panydfra 
(Bairat)  yielded  “good  crops  of  spring  wheat  and  other  gram, 
including  a  peculiar  kind  of  rice  which  in  60  days  was  ready  for 
cutting”6  Mathura  was  known  for  mangoes,  which  were  of  two 
kinds,°one  small  and  “becoming  yellow  when  ripe,  and  the  other 
large  and  remaining  green”.8  Travelling  thence  to  Sthanvisvara, 
Ngo  (0)-hi-ch’i-ta-lo  (Ahicchatra  ?),  P'i-lo-shcm-na  (?)  and  Kah-pi-t  a 
(Kapitha)  (Sankasya),  he  did  not  notice  anything  particular  regarding 
the  natural  products.7 

1.  Food 

From  the  fourth  century  onwards  it  is  possible  to  have  an  idea 
of  the  foodstuffs  used  by  the  people  in  the  ‘  Middle  Kingdom  ’  as  Central 
India  was  then  called  by  Chinese  travellers.  Fa  Hien,  for  instance, 
who  visited  this  portion  of  India  between  A.  D.  399-414,  says  that 
most  of  the  people  of  the  Madhyadesa  were  vegetarians. .  *  Throughout 
the  whole  country  ”  he  observes,  “  the  people  do  not  kill  any  living 
creature,  nor  drink  intoxicating  liquor,  nor  eat  onions  or  garlic.  The 
only  exception  is  that  of  the  Candalas  ...  In  that  country  they  do 
not  keep  pigs  and  fowls,  and  do  not  sell  live  cattle;  in  the  markets 

i  YuanChwang,  op.  at.,  I.PP-  177-78;  Hiuen  Tsiang,  op.  at,  I,  pp.  88. 

3  [bid.,  p.  286 ;  Ibid.,  p.  165. 

11  Ibid.,  p.  291 ;  Ibid.,  p.  176- 

*  Ibid.,  p.  296  ;  Ibid.,  p.  179- 

5  Ibid.,  p.  300 ;  Ibid. 

"  Ibid.,  p.  301* 

'  Ibid,,  pp.  314— 15»  331-4;  PP-  183-205 ' 
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there  are  no  butchers*  shops  and  no  dealers  in  intoxicating  drink/*1 
These  statements  of  Fa  Hien  deserve  a  critical  examination. 

,  The  absence  of  the  slaughter  of  animals  implies  that,  towards 
the  end  of  the  fourth  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century, 
the  consumption  of  liquors  and  meat  was  unknown  in  the  empire 
of  the  Guptas.  /  There  is  no  evidence,  except  that  of  Kalidasa, 
to  prove  the  contrary  especially  during  these  years  of  Fa  Hien’s 
travels,  although  a  century  later  internal  evidence  proves  that 
meat  diet  was  familiar  to  the  people  of  their  country.  Consequently 
it  cannot  be  maintained  that  meat-eating  was  suddenly  introduced 
into  northern  India  in  the  sixth  century  as  customs  especially  pertaining 
to  food  are  of  slow  growth  and  development.  It  is  not  unreasonable 
to  suppose  that  vegetarian  and  non- vegetarian  diets  prevailed  side  by 
side  in  Gupta  times  from  the  fourth  till  the  fifth  centuries  despite 
Fa  Hien*s  observations  to  the  contrary.  This  traveller,  being  an 
ardent  Buddhist,  probably  moved  only  in  Buddhist  circles  and  Bud¬ 
dhists  being  invariably  vegetarians,  although  there  were  exceptions 
even  among  them,  his  remarks  are  evidently  confined  to  their  own 
activities.  From  the  works  of  Kalidasa  it  is,  however,  clear  that  there 
prevailed  in  his  day  the  practice  of  consuming  meat  in  northern  India, 

%  Vegetable  Food 

Vegetable  food  appears  to  have  been  common  among  the  majority 
of  the  people,  as  has  been  noticed  for  example  by  the  Chinese  traveller 
Fa  Hien.  The  nature  of  such  food-stuffs  can  be  ascertained  to  some 
extent  from  epigraphic  evidence  found  in  the  Nalanda  stone  inscription 
pertaining  to  the  reign  of  Yasdvaxmadeva.  Referring  to  the  commun¬ 
ity  of  the  Buddhist  monks  it  relates  how,  “under  the  order  of  the 
community  of  friars  of  bright  intellect,  great  piety  and  learning,  he 
(Malada)  distributed  daily  in  a  fitting  manner  rice,  other  {various)  pre¬ 
parations,  curds  and  copulous  ghee ,  to  the  four  monks/*3  Besides 
these  different  other  kinds  of  food  were  consumed.  The  common 
people  ate  grain  in  a  military  camp,  as  can  be  made  out  from  the 
testimony  of  Bana.3  He  tells  us  that  in  Harsa ’s  camp  there  were 
“ bearers  of  kitchen  appurtenances*’  with  “pot  herbs  and  bamboo 
shoots,  butter-milk  pots  protected  by  wet  seals  on  one  part  of  their 
mouths  which  were  covered  with  white  clothes/ ■*  Besides  these  other 

1  Fa  Hien,  A  Record  of  Buddhistic  Kingdoms,  p.  43  (ed.  Legge,  1806), 

s  E*  XX,  no.  2,  p.  45. 

8  Bana,  Harsacarita ,  p.207. 

4  Ibid.,  p.  208. 
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vegetable  foods  were  also  consumed,  and  among  them  barley  (yava) 
and  wheat  appear  to  have  been  their  staple  foods.  Two  kinds  of  rice 
viz.,  salt,1  kalamc?  and  grain  ( dhanya )  are  mentioned.  Rice  mixed  with 
honey  made  a  preparation  called  argha ,3  Other  preparations  of 
sweets  were  also  known.  Some  of  these  went  by  the  names  of 
Gudavikara41  and  Matsyandikafi  but  the  precise  nature  of  these 
sweets  it  is  hazardous  to  specify,  because  they  have  not  been  clearly 
explained  in  the  context.  Besides  these,  other  articles  of  diet  among, 
milk  products  were  butter,  ordinary  (: navanlta )6  or  clarified  (haiyah- 
gavinam).?  Mention  is  also  made  of  sweets  like  Payascaru Modaka ,9 
Sikharini ,10  and  honey,11  and  it  may  be  presumed  that  they  were  served 
only  during  feasts  and  were  probably  current  only  among  the  wealthy. 
Sait  was  in  common  use1'2  and  the  mango  fruit  (rasalam)  appears  to 
have  been  a  favourite  among  the  common  people.13  Spices  were  also 
in  general  use  and  among  these  mention  may  be  made  of  pepper 
(marled)14",  cloves  (lavahga)1*  and  cardamums  (aildlata).u 

3.  Meat  Diet 

\  There  is  no  doubt  that  meat  formed  one  of  the  most  important 
articles  of  food  despite  the  statement  of  Fa  Hien  to  the  contrary.  \ 
It  is  related  by  Kalidasa  how  at  irregular  times  a  meal,  mostly-^ 
consisting  of  meat  roasted  on  spits  was  eaten.17  In  the  cities  meat 
must  have  been  sold  in  the  slaughter-houses  (slim)  over  which  birds, 
greedy  of  flesh  yet  timid,  are  said  to  have  hovered.18  The  wealthy 
hunted  the  wild  boars,  antelopes,  birds,  yaks,19  and  deer  which  served 


1  Raghu.,  XVII,  53,  p.  357 :  garbhasalisadharmanah . 

2  Ibid*,  IV,  37,  p.  81 :  kalama  iva  te  Raghum, 

8  Ibid;  XI,  69,  P*  241. 

4  Ritu.,  V,  16,  p.  65. 

5  Mai;  Act  III,  p.  66. 
c  Ibid;  Act  III,  p.  87. 

7  Raghu.,  I,  45,  p.  16. 

8  Ibid.iX,  51,54,  P.  218. 

9  m,  Act  III,  p.  78. 

19  Ibid;  p.  86. 

11  Kum.,  VII,  72,  p.  I/I. 

12  Raghti;  V,  73,  p.  1 16  :  Uhyani  saindbava-sila-sakaldm  vcihah . . 

13  Vib,  Act  III,  p.  86. 

14  IV,  46,  p.  84. 

15  Kum.,  VIII,  25,  p.  129. 

16  Raghu.,  IV,  47,  p.  84. 

17  Sab,  Act  II,  p.  19 :  aniyata  vllam  sulyamamsabhuyistha  aharo  bhujyate  [a'syate). 

18  Mai.,  Act  II,  p.  54  bhavamvi  sunoparicaro  vihahgamo  via  amisaloluvo  bhirud  accaduro. 

19  Raghu ;  IX,  53,  p.  196. 
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for  meat.  Fish  was  also  eaten,  especially  the  Rohita  or  carp  found 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Ganges.1 

In  later  times  too  meat  was  consumed  by  several  people, 
as  is  borne  out  by  Yuan  Chwang  and  Bana.  According  to  the  former 
“fish,  mutton,  venison,  are  occasional  dainties  (lit.  are  occasionally 
served  in  joints  or  slices).  The  flesh  of  oxen,  asses,  elephants,  horses, 
pigs,  dogs,  foxes,  wolves,  lions,  monkeys,  apes  is  forbidden,  and 
those  who  eat  such  food  become  pariahs.”2  He  again  tells  us  that 
“constantly  in  his  travelling  palace  he  (Harsa)  would  provide  choice 
meats  for  men  of  all  sorts  of  religion.”  *  As  though  to  confirm 
these  remarks  of  a  foreign  observer,  Bana  tells  us  that  in  the 
camp  before  Harsa  set  out  against  the  Gauda  Sasaiika,  there 
were  bearers  “  with  goats  attached  to  thongs  of  pigskin,  a  collection 
of  young  rabbits  "  and  “  baskets  containing  a  chaos  of  fire-trays, 
ovens,  simmering  pans,  spits,  copper  saucepans,  and  frying  pans.”1 

But  it  is  only  Dandin  who  gives  a  graphic  description  of  how 
a  deer  was  shot,  skinned,  and  roasted  before  a  full  venison  meal 
was  made.6 


4.  Alcoholic  Drinks— Pre-Gupta  ■* 

In  order  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  nature  of  alcoholic 
drinks  and  practices  in  the  Gupta  age,  it  is  useful  to  know  some  details 
about  such  usages  in  pre-Gupta  times.  Kautalya  informs  us  that  there 
was  a  Superintendent  of  Liquor,  who  administered  liquor  traffic  not 
only  in  the  forts  and  country  parts  but  also  in  the  camps.  He  appears 
to  have  exercised  considerable  power  over  the  people  in  conducting 
his  duties.  Kautalya  lays  down  that  a  fine  of  600  panct,  was  to  be 
paid  on  all  offenders  other  than  those  who  were  manufacturers, 
purchasers  or  sellers  in  liquor-traffic.  Liquor  was  not  to  be  taken 


out  of  villages  nor  were  liquor  shops  to  be  close  to  each  other 
Liquor  was  to  be  sold  to  persons  of  well-known  character  in  such 
small  quantities  such  as  one-fourths  or  half  a  kudumba,  one  kudumba, 
half  a  prastha  or  one  prastha.  Those  who  were  well-known  and  of 
pure  character  were  allowed  to  take  liquor  out  of  the  liquor  shop. 
Or  all  may  be  compelled  to  drink  liquor  within  the  shops  and  not 


1  Raght.,  IV,  46-47,  p.  84. 

*  Yuan  Chwang,  op.  tit.,  I,  p.  178.  Hiuen  Tsiang,  op.  cit.,  I,  p.  88. 
a  Ibi d.,  p.  344 ;  Hiuen  Tsiang,  op.  cit.,  II,  p.  214. 

^Bana,  Harsacarita ,  p.  208,  text,  p.  211 :  HhisasaM4ahapatra-velr-agras{\ngrasatV 
grahahibhih  siiMakarpatapravrtamiiBi-aikadesadamf'dramudy-agupta-gcrasa  bhandaistalaka- 

tapikatapikahastaka  idmra  caruMaha  sankata  pitaka  bharikaih . 

s  Dandin,  Dasakumaracarita,  pp,  2l6-l7« 
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allowed  to  stir  out  at  once  in  view  of  detecting  articles... Likewise 
those  who  are  too  extravagant  or  spend  beyond  their  means  shall  be 
arrested.”  No  fresh  liquor  other  than  bad  liquor  was  to  be  sold 
below  its  price.  Bad  liquor  could  be  sold  elsewhere  or  given  to 
slaves  or  workmen  in  lieu  of  wages  or  it  could  form  the  drink  of 
beasts  of  draught  or  the  subsistence  of  hogs.  Liquor  shops  were  to 
contain  many  rooms  provided  with  beds  and  seats  kept  apart.  The 
drinking  room  was  to  contain  scents,  garlands  of  flowers,  water,  and 
other  comfortable  things  suitable  to  the  varying  seasons.  Spies 
stationed  in  the  shops  were  to  ascertain  whether  the  expenditure 
incurred  by  the  customers  in  the  shop  was  ordinary  or  extraordi¬ 
nary  and  also  whether  there  were  any  strangers.  They  were  also  to 
ascertain  the  value  of  the  dress,  ornaments  and  gold  of  the  customers 
lying  there  under  intoxication.  When  customers  under  intoxication 
lost  any  of  their  things,  the  merchants  of  the  shop  were  not  only  to 
make  good  the  loss  but  had  also  to  pay  an  equivalent  fine.  Merchants 
seated  in  half-closed  rooms  were  to  observe  the  appearance  of  local 
and  foreign  customers,  who  in  real  or  false  guise  lay  down  in 
intoxication  along  with  their  beautiful  mistresses.1  From  these 
duties  of  the  Liquor  Superintendent  it  can  be  learnt  how  much 
interest  the  State  displayed  in  the  personal  welfare  of  each  and 
every  member  of  society  even  in  the  case  of  indulging  in  such  a  vice 
as  drink. 

It  is  equally  interesting  to  know  something  further  about  the 
actual  types  of  liquors  known  to  Kautalya.  He  mentions  in  some 
detail  the  ingredients  and  proportions  which  made  up  such  liquors 
like  meclaka,  prasannd  and  asava.  The  first  was  made  from  rice  and 
some  fermented  liqour  (Jciy,va),  the  second  from  flour  ( pisiha),  spices 
( jatisatnbhdra)  and  bark  and  fruits  of  putraka ;  and  the  third  extracted 
from  knpittha  ( Feronia  Elephant uin),  phaiiita  (sugar)  and  honey. 
Besides  these  the  fermented  juice  of  grapes  made  the  drink  known 
as  imdhu,  the  liquor  from  mango  fruits  was  styled  as  Sahakdraswra 
and  white  liquor  went  by  the  name  of  svetasura.  Besides  these 
again  Kautalya  mentions  other  types  of  drinks  such  as  surd  niedafca, 
aristha,  phaldmla  (acid  drinks  prepared  from  fruits)  and  amlaMdhu? 
These  details  display  what  a  great  variety  of  drinks  must  have  been 
current  in  the  days  of  the  Mauryas  according  to  Kautalya,  but 
whether  all  these  types  continued  to  survive  till  the  days  of  the 
Guptas  is  a  matter  which  cannot  be  proved.  Nor  can  we  ascertain 


1  Kautalya,  Arthasastra,  Bk.  II,  Ch.  XXV,  pp.  147-4&. 
J  Hid  '.,  Bk.  II,  Ch.  XXV,  pp.  132-34. 
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whether  the  Kautalyan  administrative  system  of  liquor  control  con¬ 
tinued  to  the  days  of  the  Guptas.  Nevertheless  the  information  of 
Kautalya  serves  as  a  good  back-ground  for  the  Gupta  period. 

5.  The  Use  of  Liquor  in  Gupta  Times 

The  consumption  of  liquor  seems  to  have  been  quite  common  in 
Gupta  times.  Soldiers  celebrated  a  military  triumph  with  a  drink. 
They  constructed  their  own  drinking-booths  ( pdiiabhwiiai/ah )  and 
drank  in  cups  of  betel  leaves  (tdinbulandm  dalaih)  the  ale  produced 
from  coeoanut  trees  {ndrikeldsavcim) }  They  spread  choice  deer-skins  in 
the  vineyards  where  they  eased  their  fatigue  by  drinking  wine 
(madhu).*  It  may  be  recollected  how,  according  to  Kautalya,  women  too 
drank  wine  in  the  wine  shops  and  in  Gupta  times  also  this  custom 
seems  to  have  prevailed.  It  is  related  that  intoxicated  women  some¬ 
times  fell  asleep  on  half  the  way  to  such  pleasure  grounds1 2 3,  while 
young  maidens  appear  to  have  found  great  delight  in  such  drinks.1 5 

That  several  types  of  alcoholic  drinks  must  have  prevailed  can 
be  known  by  some  of  the  names  of  such  wines.  Mention  is  made  by 
Kalidasa  of  madliya,*  matlira,6 *  dsava,1  vdruni ,8 * 10  kddamban ,°  and  sidhu.M 
asava,  rnadhya  and  sidhu  are  mentioned  by  Kautalya  as  well. 

Liquor  was  patronised  by  the  rich  as  well  as  the  poor.  Queens 
were  accustomed  to  this  beverage.11 12  Officers  and  also  policemen 
sometimes  succumbed  to  it,13  while  it  formed  a  favourite  drink  of 
soldiers.13  It  was  a  popular  saying  that  intoxication  lends  a  special 
charm  to  women.11  Alcohol  was  a  popular  beverage  with  the  poor 
people,  and  sometimes  friendship  between  two  persons  was  sealed 

1  Raghu.,  IV,  42,  p.  82:  iahbulanatn  dalaistatra  racita  panabhiimayah  \  ttiirikaldsavam 
y5dfmh,sStravam  caprapuryasah . .  .11  Probably  Yuan  Chwang  refers  to  such  booths  when 
lie  says:  “The  shops  are  on  the  high  ways  and  booths  (or  inns)  line  the  roads”. 
Travels,  I,  p.  147. 

2  Raghu.,  IV,  65,  p.  1x4. 

8  Ibid,  VI,  75,  p.  186. 

1  Ibid,  VII,  II,  p.  195. 

5  Ritti.,  V,  10,  p.  62. 

6  Ibid.,  VI,  10,  p.  70. 

1  Ibid.,  IV,  II,  p.  52. 

8  IV,  12,  p.  66. 

5  SSfe.,  Act  VI,  p.  188. 

10  Raghu.,  XVI,  52,  p.  337. 

11  Bana,  Harsacarita,  pp.  77,  82-3, 104. 

12  Safe.,  Act  VI,  p.  8z 

18  Raghu.,  IV,  42,  p.  82 

“  Mai.  Act  III,  p.  73. 
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with  a  drink  in  a  liquor  shop.1  Among  royal  voluptuaries  there  was 
probably  in  existence  the  insanitary  and  barbaric  practice  of  trans¬ 
ferring  rinsed  wine  (mulch  asava)  from  the  mouths  of  infatuated  kings 
to  their  intoxicated  queens  or  other  women.3 

Sometimes  the  nature  of  liquors  is  specified.  The  extract  of  the 
cocoanuts  was  called  narilcelasava?  which  was  perhaps  the  counterpart 
of  toddy.  Another  kind  of  drink  styled  sidhu  was  evidently  the  fer¬ 
mented  juice  of  sugar-canes4.  The  essence  of  flowers  like  madhuka 
yielded  an  intoxicant  called  pwspdsam?  Probably  these  formed  the  drinks 
of  the  poor  and  middle  classes,  while  the  rich  must  have  resorted  to 
wines,  flavoured  with  mango  and  red  patala  flowers6.  Such  Jiquors 
were  taken  in  cups  called  casalcaj  either  in  roadside  shops  ( Saundi - 
kapanaf  by  the  common  people  or  in  the  pdnabhumi ,9  the  resort  near 
the  apartments  of  women  in  a  palace  by  the  wealthy.  These  booths  are 
al  so  mentioned  by  Bana  who  refers  to  rum-booths  "like  shower-baths.”10 
Yuan  Chwang  adds  that  they  were  distinguished  by  sign-boards  l\ 

Not  only  were  wine  and  liquor  taken  in  cups  but,  as  has  been 
suggested,  they  were  brought  to  kings  and  queens  in  large  jugs  as 
can  be  seen  from  one  of  the  paintings  at  Ajanta.  With  a  queen 
seated  on  his  lap  a  king  holds  ‘in  his  right  hand  a  wine  cup,  while  a 
servant  on  their  left  is  ready  waiting  with  a  wine-jug  of  excellent 
shape.13  In  the  days  of  Harsa  too  wine  was  apparently  drunk  by 
women  from  a  wine-glass  or  a  goblet.  Bana,  for  instance,  describes 
how  “with  braided  locks  and  eyes  not  from  collyrium  lustrous, 
appeared  in  the  wine  of  their  goblets  (casalca-niad h uni)  the  reflections 
of  the  lotus  faces  of  warriors  ’  wives”.13  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  Bana  too  uses  the  word  casaha,  which  was  utilised  by  Kalidasa, 
as  noticed  earlier. 

Some  devices  were  employed  to  remove  the  foul  smell  of  the 
liquors  which  were  drunk.  The  skin  of  the  bijapuraka  (citrus 

1  Sdk.,  Act  YI,  p.  182. 

2  Raghu.,  XIX,  12,  p.  379. 

*  Ibid.,  IV,  42. 

4  Ibid.,  XVI,  52.  p.  337. 

5  Kum Ill,  38,  p.  52.  This  liquor  was  drunk  by  the  Kimpurusas. 

6  RagM,X IX,  46.p.  388. 

7  Ibid.,  VII,  49,  p.  152 

8  Sak.,  Act  VI,  p.  82. 

9  Raghu.,  VII,  49,  p.  152.  The  panabhiimi  is  also  mentioned  by  Bana,  szzKadambari, 
p.  28  (ed.  Bombay,  1920,  B.  S.  S.) 

10  Bana,  Harsacarita,  p.  1 1 2. 

11  Yuan  Chwang,  op.  dt.,  I,  p.  147 ;  Hiuen  Tsiang,  op.  dt.,  I,  p.  74* 

12  Griffiths,  Ajanta,  58,  see  Intr.,  p.  35. 

13  Bana,  Harsacarita,  p.  195,  text  p.  201. 
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tmdica)  was  chewed  to  sweeten  tlie  breath  and  prevent  belching 
after  meals.1 *  With  the  same  object  in  view  betel  leaves  and  nuts 
were  chewed.3  To  a  person  disgusted  with  liquor,  granulated  sugar 
( matsyandika )  was  offered  as  an  antidote.'1 5 

That  liquor  must  have  been  popular  in  those  days  is  also  borne 
out  by  Dandin.  Singing  its  praises  he  says:  “This  fortifies  the 

charm  of  youth  through  the  steady  use  of  spirituous  antidotes  to 

numerous  diseases.  It  neutralises  all  misfortunes  by  increasing  self¬ 
esteem.  It  kindles  sexual  desire  and  improves  the  capacity  for 
pleasure.  It  drowns  the  consciousness  of  sin,  so  counteracting 
morbidity.  By  removing  the  fetters  of  reticence,  it  conduces  to 

mutual  confidence.  By  repressing  envy,  it  makes  for 'pure  joy.  It 
encourages  continual  enjoyment  of  music  and  other  sense-impressions; 
the  acquisition  of  countless  and  varied  friendships;  unrivalled  beauty 
of  person;  unparalleled  graces;  martial  spirit,  resulting  from  the  loss 
of  fear  and  depression.”  ‘  This  praise  was  no  mere  theory  for  Dan  din 
actually  refers  to  the  consumption  of  wine  in  his  day  in  his 

suggestive  phrases.  In  one  place  he  states  how  one  of  his  characters 
“  had  often  sipped  the  wine  of  her  (his  lover’s)  lips.” 6  He  again 
refers  to  the  “fault  of  drink,”  which  led  persons  to  imprisonment. « 

That  women  too  in  the  Gupta  age  indulged  in  intoxicants  can 
be  proved  by  contemporary  inscriptional  evidence.  The  Mandasor 
stone  inscription  of  Kumara  Gupta  I  and  Bandhuvarman,  dated 
A.D.  475-76,  records  how  the  sun  was  “of  a  dark-red  colour,  like  the 
cheeks  of  intoxicated  women.”7  In  all  likelihood  this  comparison,  was 
one  from  real  life. 

The  evidence  found  in  Kalidasa’s  works,  proving  that  wine  or 
liquor  was  a  favourite  drink  in  the  fifth  century,  receives  additional 
support  from  Yuan  Chwang,  who  saw  various  types  of  spirits  in  the 
seventh  century.  There  are  distinctions  in  the  use  of  their  wines  ” 
he  says,  and  other  beverages.  The  wines  from  the  vine  and  the 
sugar-cane  are  the  drink  of  the  Ksatriyas ;  the  Vaisyas  drink  a 

I  Mai,  Act  III  p.  57 ;  also  see  t.  H.  Q.,  XI  pp.  40-41. 

II  Raghu.,  IV,  42,  44.  pp.  82-83  Ritti;  v,  5,  p.  59. 

,  *  MSI.,  Act  III,  p.  66 :  Katayavema  explains  it  thus :  matsyandikil  niima  Sarkara - 
visesdh. 

4  Dandin,  op.  cit,  p,  210,  text,  p.  126. 

5  Hid.,  p.  94. 

6  Hid.,  p.  97. 

7  Fleet,  C.  /.  I.,  Ill,  (18),  p.  81. 
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strong  distilled  spirit;  the  Buddhist  monks  and  the  Brahmins  drink 
syrup  of  grapes  and  of  sugar-cane ;  the  low  mixed  castes  are  without 
any  distinguishing  drink  A1 

Wine  was  taken  by  men  as  well  as  women.  It  is  again  men¬ 
tioned  by  Bana  who  observes :  u  ’Tis  like  bidding  a  divine  drink 
wine  A2  Ullaka  was  evidently  a  kind  of  drink  drunk  from  cups,  for 
Hamsavega  brought  from  the  king  of  Assam  “cups  of  Ullaka,  diffusing 
a  fragrance  of  sweetest  wine  A3  Bana  refers  to  the  wine-flushed 
cheeks  of  Malabari  women  in  the  Vindhyan  forest.4  In  the  Kadamban 
he  again  states  how  “  the  sharpness  of  wine  has  mellowed  to  its 
full  virtue/’ 5  The  Brahmanas  of  those  days  had  evidently  no  com¬ 
punction  to  .taste  wine  for  Bana  himself  was  a  Brahmana  born 
in  the  family  of  Soma-drinking  Vatsyayanas/'5  Banana  allusion 
to  ‘  the  clanking  ornaments  of  wine-flushed  beauties/7  suggests 
that  wine  drinking  was  not  unknown  to  the  women  of  Harsa’s  times. 
Wine  was  considered  to  perfume  the  breath  and  it  is  no  wonder 
that  Bana  relates  how  the  beauties  of  his  master  “fanned  him  with 
wine-perfumed  breath/’ 8 

6.  Cleanliness 

Certain  habits  of  cleanliness  were  observed.  There  was  for  instance 
a  custom  of  rinsing  the  mouth  in  the  days  of  Bana.  Harsa,  before 
granting  gifts  to  Brahmanas,  rinsed  his  mouth.9  After  taking 
food  this  usage  was  resorted  to  and  Harsa,  partaking  of  a 
few  mouthfuls  u  while  rinsing  the  mouth,  ordered  his  chowrie- 
bearer  to  bring  him  tidings  of  his  father’s  condition.  After  food  was 
taken,  betel  was  chewed  and  this  is  a  practice  prevalent  even  today. 
Harsa  having  heard  that  his  father’s  condition  was  the  same  as  before, 
rejected  the  betel.10  Queens  had  water  poured  out  to  them  from 
a  silver  flamingo-mouthed  vessel  tilted  by  a  hunch-backed  girl 
and  wiped  their  hands  on  a  white  cloth  held  by  mutes.11  The  face 
was  wiped  with  a  towel  which,  in  the  case  of  kings,  was  brought 
by  servants  like  a  betel-bearer.13 

I  Yuan  Chwang,  op.  cit I,  p/178 ;  Hiuen  Tsiang,  op.  cit.,  I,  p.  89. 

3  Bana,  Harsacarita,  p.  171. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  214. 

4  Ibid.,  Kadanibari,  p.  16. 

5  Ibid.,  p.  179* 

6  Ibid .,  Harsacrita  p.  66. 

7  Ibid.,  p.  82. 

8  Ibid.,  p.  104. 

s  Ibid.,  p.  134. 

10  Ibid.,  p.  143  ;  Cf.  Kadambaru  p.  14* 

II  Ibid.,  p.  153. 

^  Ibid.,  p.  167. 
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All  these  habits  of  personal  cleanliness  are  fully  borne  out 
by  Yiian  Chwang  who  writes  in  detail  about  such  habits  of 
the  people  in  northern  India  during  the  period  of  his  travels- 
Writing  about  them  he  remarks:  “They  are  pure  of  themselves  and 
not  from  compulsion.  Before  every  meal  they  must  have  a  wash; 
the  fragments  and  remains  are  not  served  up  again;  the  food 
utensils  are  not  passed  on  ;  those  utensils  which  are  of  pottery  or 
wood  must  be  thrown  away  after  use;  and  those  which  are  of  gold, 
silver,  copper  or  iron,  get  often  polishing.  As  soon  as  a  meal  is 
over  they  chew  the  tooth-stick  and  make  themselves  clean ;  before 
they  have  finished  ablutions,  they  do  not  come  into  contact  with 
each  other;  they  always  wash  after  urinating;  they  smear  their 
bodies  with  scented  unguents  such  as  sandal  and  saffron  ”.1 2 

Yuan  Chwang’s  successor  I-Tsing  confirms  these  observations  of 
his  predecessor  about  personal  cleanliness.  The  latter  warns  his  country 
men :  “  Those  who  have  partaken  of  a  meal  must  remain  together  on 
one  side  of  the  hall  and  should  wash  their  hands  and  rinse  their  mouths 
and  also  wash  the  things  used  during  the  meal  and  the  soiled  pots’? 
Then  again  he  does  not  forget  about  tooth-woods  regarding  the  use 
of  which  he  says :  “Every  morning  one  must  chew  tooth-woods, 
and  clean  the  teeth  with  them,  and  rub  off  the  dirt  of  the  tongue  as 
carefully  as  possible  ”.3 4 * 


7.  Cooking  Utensils 

The  frescoes  at  Ajanta  reveal  a  number  of  what  are  obviously 
cooking  utensils,  especially  kept  near  and  on  an  oven  which  is 
heated  with  sticks  and  fire.  Some  of  them  are  broad  and  large, 
resembling  modern  gdrahas *  which  are  probably  used  for  storing 
water  and  for  boiling  purposes.  In  fact  a  painting  shows  how 
water  was  poured  out  from  such  a  vessel  to  a  beggar  in  the 
street0.  Many  of  the  vessels  seem  to  have  been  of  this  shape 
with  rather  narrow  mouths.  On  trays  we  see  vessels  of  toilet  requi¬ 
sites,  in  which  sandal -paste  and  lac-dye  must  have  been  kept. 
One  looks  like  an  open  cup,  while  the  other  having  a  pedestal,  a 
broad  bottom  and  a  lid,  was  considerably  larger.6  Broad  low  cups 

1  Yuan  Chwang,  op.  cit.,1,  p.  152 ;  Hiuen  Tsiang,  op.  tit.,  I,  p.  77, 

2  I-Tsing,  op,  at,,  p.  25  ;  see  also  pp.  26-27. 

s  Ibid.,  p.  33. 

4  Griffiths,  of.  cit„  85. 

S'lbid,.  p.  81. 

6  Ibid.,  p.  55. 
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were  used  for  drinking  wine,  while  it  was  possibly  brought  in  and 
poured  out  from  goblets  or  jugs  with  large  stomachs,  narrow  necks 
and  handles.  There  were  low  broad-mouthed  spittoons  to  spit.1 

Ban  a  refers  to  a  number  of  vessels  which  were  used  in  his  times. 
He  writes  about  them  in  connection  with  Harsa’s  royal  camp  pitched 
before  he  set  out  to  wreak  his  vengeance  on  the  Gauda  king.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  Bana’s  words  referring  to  these  vessels  may  betaken 
to  mean  water-pots,  cups,  spittoons,  fire-trays,  ovens,  simmering 
pans,  spits,  copper  saucepans,  and  frying  pans,  though,  of  course,  the 
exact  sense  of  many  of  the  Sarhskrta  words  is  rather  doubtful.2 

Yuan  Chwang  too  refers  to  such  cooking  utensils.  “  As  to 
household  necessaries'"  he  says,  “there  is  generally  a  good  supply  of 
these  of  various  qualities.  But  although  they  have  different  kinds  of 
cooking  implements,  they  do  not  know  the  steaming  boiler  (i.e.  they 
have  not  large  boilers  such  as  are  used  in  large  households  in  China). 
Their  household  utensils  are  mostly  earthen  ware,  few  being  of 
brass.  They  eat  from  one  vessel  in  which  the  ingredients  are 
mixed  up ;  they  take  their  food  with  their  fingers.  Generally 
speaking  spoons  and  chop-sticks  are  not  used,  except  in  cases  of 
sickness  when  copper  spoons  are  used/’3 4 

8.  Etiquette 

To  people  who  lived  in  these  lands,  begot  children  and  made 
friends,  the  problem  of  etiquette  was  one  of  their  most  important 
duties.  On  meeting  one  another  the  practice  of  salutation  was 
observed.  A  disciple  fell  at  the  feet  of  his  preceptor,1  a  son  did 
likewise  to  his  parents,5  while  they  in  return  blest  him.6  These 
blessings,  depending  on  circumstance,  assumed  various  expressions. 
Elders  prayed  that  the  path  of  the  young  might  be  free  from 
dangers,7  a  sage  blest  a  king  that  he  might  have  a  son  who  would 
be  invincible;8  elderly  ladies  wished  young  maidens  that  they 


1  Griffiths,  op.  cit.,  p.  5& 

3  Bana,  Harsacarita,  p.  208,  text  p.  211 : 

bhupati  Ihrtakahharikair—mahanasopakaranavahibhisca  baddhavaraharndhravadhruja 
sair  =  lambamanaharma  ccitukci  catdka  jutajatilaih. 

8  Yuan  Chwang,  op .  cit,  I,  p.  178  ;  Hiuen  Tsiang,  op.  cit.}  I.  p.  89. 

4  Raghu.,  I,  57,  p.  19. 

5  Ibid.,  XI,  4-5,  P-  226. 

6  Ibid .,  6,  p.  227 ;  31,  p.  233. 

7  Sah t  Act  IV.  p.  63  :  Simste panthdnah  santn. 


8  Ibid.,  Act  IV,  19,  p.  62 :  “  apratiratham  tanayam  nivesya The  title  apratiratha 
can  be  seen  on  Samudra  Gupta's  arch  type  coins,  see  Allan,  op.  cit.s  p.  CIX. 
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might  either  win  a  husband  entirely  devoted  to  them1  or  one  who 
could  command  their  undivided  affection 2 ;  and  a  sister-in-law 
wished  her  brother-in-law  long  life.3 

There  were  also  other  forms  of  salutation,  formal  and  informal. 
When  talking  to  a  person  of  higher  social  status,  the  inferior  man 
bent  down  a  little,  using  chaste  language,4 5'  and  folded  his  hands.3- 
When  a  guest  arrived  at  a  house,  water  was  offered  to  him  for 
washing  his  feet6 7  and,  as  noticed  earlier,  a  cane-seat  was  offered  to 
him  to  sit  down."  Then  he  was  given  a  little  of  the  oblations 
proffered  to  the  gods  ( arghjmn ).8 9  When  a  king,  however,  entered 
his  capital  either  the  young  girls  or  old  women  from  the  balconies 
of  their  homes  showered  on  him  the  customary  rice  grain  ( Jftjas ).° 

In  less  formal  cases  the  ceremonial  of  obeisance  became  more 
homely  and  simple.  On  meeting  for  the  first  time,  brothers  em¬ 
braced  each  other10  and  friends  who  were  equals  shook  each  other's 
hands.11  If  distance  or  time  intervened  between  the  meeting  of  either 
relations  or  friends,  there  was  an  exchange  of  inquiry  regarding 
mutual  welfare.12 

Most  of  these  methods  of  salutation  can  now  be  compared  with 
the  details  which  Yuan  Chwang  noticed  in  the  seventh  century. 
According  to  him  there  were  nine  “  degrees  "  in  the  etiquette  of 
showing  respect.  These  were  (a)  greeting  with  a  kind  inquiry, 
lb)  reverently  bowing  the  head,  (c)  raising  the  hands  to  the  head 
with  an  inclination  of  the  body,  (d)  bowing  with  the  hands  folded 
on  the  breast,  (e)  bending  a  knee,  (/)  kneeling  with  both  knees, 
(fj)  going  down  on  the  ground  on  hands  and  knees,  (h)  bowing 
down  with  knees,  elbows  and  forehead  to  the  ground,  and  (i)  pros¬ 
trating  oneself  on  the  earth.  Excepting  two  ways  (e  and  /)  all  the 
other  practices  noticed  by  Yuan  Chwang,  were  apparently  current 
prior  to  the  visit  of  this  Chinese  traveller.  He  further  explains  the 


I  Kunu,  VII,  28,  p.  132 :  akhanditam  prema  labhasva  patyuJu 

3  Ibid,,  III,  63,  p.  59 :  ananyabhajam  paiim  apnuhl 

8  Raghu,,  XIV,  59,  p.  299.  saumya  cirayajiva. 

4  Ibid,,  V,  32,  p.  104. 

5  Ibid.,  II,  64,  p.  48. 

Ibid.,  V,  32,  p.  IO4. 

7  Kunu,  VI,  53,  p.  56. 

8  Raghu XI,  69,  p.  241. 

9  Ibid.,  II, UO,  p.  32.  IV,  27  p.  79. 

10  Ibid,,  XIII,  73,  p.  285. 

II  Vik.,  Act  I,  p.  27 :  parasparam  hastau  sprsatah . 

13  Mai,  Act  IV,  p.  103 :  yoga  ksemam . 
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significance  of  all  these  various  ways  of  obeisance.  “  The  perform¬ 
ance  n  he  explains,  “  of  all  these  nine  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  is 
only  one  act  of  reverence.  To  kneel  and  praise  the  excellence  (of  the 
object)  is  said  to  be  the  perfection  of  reverence.  If  (the  person  doing 
homage)  is  at  a  distance  he  bows  to  the  ground  with  folded  hands,  if 
near  he  kisses  (lit.  licks)  the  foot  and  rubs  the  ankle  (say,  of  the  king). 
All  who  are  delivering  messages  or  who  are  receiving  orders  tuck  up 
their  clothes  and  kneel  down.  The  exalted  person  of  distinction  who 
receives  the  reverence  is  sure  to  have  a  kind  answer,  and  he  strokes 
the  head  or  pats  the  back  (of  the  person  paying  respect),  giving  him 
good  words  of  advice  to  show  the  sincerity  of  his  affection.” 1 

These  remarks  of  Yuan  Chwang  deserve  to  be  examined.  Before 
a  king  prostration  was  necessary,  though  not  at  all  times  and  in  ail 
cases.3  For  example,  Madhava  Gupta  and  Kumara  Gupta,  on  seeing 
Prabhakaravardhana  on  his  throne  in  Ms  palace,  “bowed  from  afar 
till  their  four  limbs  and  heads  touched  the  ground,  then  assumed  a 
suitable  position  indicated  by  a  kindly  glance  from  the  king”.3 
Haihsavega,  the  confidential  messenger  sent  by  the  ruler  of  Assam,  to 
Harsa,  on  being  admitted  “embraced  the  courtyard  with  his  five 
limbs  in  homage.  At  the  king's  gracious  summons  to  draw  near,  he 
approached  at  a  run  and  buried  his  forehead  in  the  footstool ;  the 
king  having  laid  a  hand  oil  his  back,  he  approached  again  and  once 
more  bowed  ”.1  Both  these  examples  of  princes  as  well  as  of 
messengers,  show  that  prostration  before  a  king  was  from  a  distance 
and  that  his  feet  were  seldom  touched  for  the  sovereign  was  an 
object  of  reverence. 

Similarly  with  messengers  a  certain  formality  was  observed, 
though  not  exactly  as  Yuan  Chwang  related.  Mekhalaka,  the  re¬ 
nowned  courier  sent  by  Krsna,  Harsa’s  brother,  to  summon  Bana 
to  the  court,  had  no  doubt  his  tunic  girt  up  tightly  by  a  mud-stained 
strip  of  cloth,  but  as  soon  as  Bana  saw  him,  he  inquired  about 
Kxsna’s  welfare.  The  courier  answered  “All  is  well”  and  then 
making  his  obeisance  sat  down  at  some  distance,  and  after  some 
time  presented  the  royal  letter.5  Again  this  Chief  Door-Keeper, 
wearing  the  sacred  thread  before  approaching  his  king,  Harsa, 
“uttered  his  good  wishes”6  and  had  to  wait  there  until  lie  was  seen 

*  Yuan  Chwang,  op.  ciU ,  I,  p.  173 ;  Hiuen  Tsiang,  op,  cit I,  p.  85. 

3  Cf.  Ch.  Ill  for  further  details  on  this  topic. 

3  Bana,  Harsacarita ,  p.  1 21. 

4  Ibid.,  p.  21 1. 

5  Ibid.,  p.  41,  text  pp.  52-53 

6  Ibid.,  p.  65,  text,  p.  78 :  svasti  sabdam 
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and  commanded  by  the  ruler.  These  two  examples,  again  of  a  contem¬ 
porary  chronicler,  do  not  show  that  as  a  rule  a  messenger  had, 
as  Yuan  Cliwang  would  have  it,  to  tuck  up  his  clothes  and  kneel 
down  either  before  a  commoner  or  a  monarch.  ' 

But  in  the  case  of  ordinary  men  salutation  was  a  far  less  formal 
affair.  How  a  member  of  the  family*  was  received, back  into  his  own 
home  can  best  be  seen  in  the  case  of  Sana's  return.  He  greeted, 
kissed,  embraced  and  blest  some  people  who  responded  to  these 
gestures  of  good-will  likewise.  When  the  elders  were  seated,  he  took 
a  seat  which  was  brought  in  by  his  excited  attendants.1 

9.  A  Citizen  at  Home 

We  may  now  conclude  this  picture  of  the  domestic  life  of  a  house¬ 
holder  with  a  description  of  a  NTagarika's  home-life  as  given  by  Vatsyar 
yana.  “  A  dwelling  ”  he  says,  “  should  be  preferred  in  a  large  town  where 
the  inhabitants  are  of  consequence,  or  a  pleasure  resort  may  be 
chosen.  There  should  be  water  nearby,  an  orchard,  a  roomy  court¬ 
yard  for  one’s  labours,  and  two  chambers.  In  the  outer  chamber  there 
should  be  a  very  soft  becushioned  bed  with  white  coverings,  and  another 
bed  alongside.  Distributed  about  and  within  easy  reach  should  be 
salve*  garlands,  cooked  rice,  scents,  lemon-peel  and  betel.  On  the  floor 
there  will  be  a  spittoon  and  dicing-board  and  on  the  wall  a  lute.  In  the 
orchard  there  will  be  a  swing  and  a  flower-decked  bench  .  . 

After  giving  this  description  of  a  NTagarika’s  home,  Vatsyayana 
depicts  the  particulars  of  his  daily  programme.  “On  rising  in  the 
morning  he  states,  a  citizen  will  clean  his  teeth,  rub  himself  with 
salve.,  taking  a  fumigating  stick  and  a  garland,  and  a  mouthful  of 
rice  and  a  betel  quid.  Then  he  will  paint  his  lips  and  examine  himself 
in  the  glass. 

He  will  bathe  every  day,  anoint  himself  every  other  day,  ehave 
every  fourth  day,  and  every  tenth  day  go  over  the  whole  body  with 
a  razor.  ..... 

Three  meals  a  day  are  taken— morning,  noon,  and  night.  The 
morning  is  spent  in  games  and  amusements,’  the /afternoon  with 
friends,  cock-fighting  or  teaching  parrots  to  talk/  and  at  eventide 
there  is  singing. 


1  Bana,  Harsacarita ,  p.  yu 
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“  Public  promenades  occupy  part  of  every  one’s  time  and  the 
citizen  will  be  seen  elegantly  dressed  in  company  with  courtesans, 
and  followed  by  a  retinue  of  servants.”1 

From  this  account  of  Yatsyayana  it  may  be  seen  that  this  normal 
programme  in  the  daily  life  of  a  ITagarika  had  considerable  re¬ 
semblance  to  the  every  day  life  of  an  ordinary  citizen  as  recorded  by 
Bana,  but  of  course  without  any  of  the  amenities  of  town  or  city 
life  as  appears  to  have  been  the  case  in  the  life  of  the  ITagarika. 

VI.  The  Hermit  ( Vanaprastha — Sanyasin) 

The  third  stage  of  life  in  the  existence  of  a  common  man  in 
the  Gupta  age  was  that  of  the  hermit  after  which  he  became 
a  wandering  beggar.  The  hermit  or  Vdnaprastha  lived  in  the 
hermitage  where  the  nimra  corn  was  collected  in  heaps  and 
antelopes  lay  down  in  the  court  yards  and  ruminated.2  Sometimes 
the  breeze  carried  to  and  fro  the  smoke  of  the  sacrificial  offerings 
and  at  this  time  the  vesperrites  were  conducted*.  Portions  of  the 
nimra  corn  were  set  apart  for  guests  arriving  in  time.4.  The  hermits 
greased  their  heads  with  the  oil  of  the  ihyudi  fruit  and  lit  their 
lamps  with  its  oil.5  They  slept  on  hides  of  sacred  animals,  wore 
bark-clothes  and  kept  themselves  clean  by  baths.6  Sometimes  it  is 
related  how  a  pair  of  shoes  made  of  cocoanut  matting  were  hung  on 
a  peg  and  on  one  side  dangled  a  veil  worn  during  the  sacred 
meditation.? 

The  final  stage  of  life  was  that  of  becoming  a  religious  mendicant 
(Sanyasin),  moving  from  place  to  place  and  subsisting  on  alms.  Few 
details  of  these  two  phases  of  life  have  been  preserved  in  contem¬ 
porary  annals.  / 

VII.  The  Ksatriyas  and  Military  Life 

The  Ksatriyas  were  the  warrior  class  and  came  next  in 
importance  to  the  Brahmapas.  They  invariably  made  up  the  army 
and  defended  the  country  but  a  complete  picture  of  the  life  which 
soldiers  lived  in  the  times  of  the  Guptas  cannot,  at  present,  be 
obtained  for  lack  of  sufficient  evidence. 

1  Vatsyayana,  Kamasiitra,  pp.  22-23,  text,  pp.  42-57  (with  commentary  of  Jaya- 
mangala,  edited  by  D.  L.  Goswami,  Benares,  1912). 

2  Raglm.,  1, 52-53,  pp.  17-I&. 

3  Ibid.,  XIV,  81,  p.  304. 

*  Ibid.,  V,  9,  p.  97. 

5  Ibid.,  XIV,  8l,  p.  305- 

6  Sab.,  Act  IV,  pp.  59-60. 

"  Bana,  Kadamban,  p.  99. 
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Of  the  military  life  of  this  period  not  much  can  be  written,  for 
although  the  epigraphs,  the  foreign  travellers  and  the  contemporary 
chroniclers  refer  to  some  aspect  or  other  of  such  activity,  we  have 
no  extant  account  of  a  real  battle  of  this  age  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  people  themselves.  But  so  far  as  the  Gupta  forces  are  concerned 
they  may  be  broadly  divided  into  two  main  classes — the  sea  and  land 
forces,  for,  as  will  be  shown  later,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  was 
a  Gupta  navy  from  the  fourth  to  the  seventh  century. 


1.  Maritime  Activity 

But  it  is  regrettable  that  little  indeed  can  be  gathered  about  their 
sea-life.  In  the  days  of  Fa  Hien  he  saw  large  merchant  vessels  carrying 
more  than  two  hundred  passengers  from  Ceylon  to  China,  but  he 
does  not  appear  to  have  noticed  any  similar  battle-ships.1  But  the 
inscriptions  of  the  Gupta  rulers  or  their  subordinates  allude  to  naval 
activities.  Visvavarman,  probably  not  a  Gupta  feudatory,  must  have 
had  a  powerful  navy  in  A.  D.  424-25.  His  Gangdhar  stone  inscription, 
issued  in  this  year,  relates  how  he  was  one  “whose  forces', 
moreover,  have  reverence  done  to  them  by  (the  oceans),  the  palmyra-trees 
on  the  shores  of  which  are  beautified  by  the  lustre  of  the  production 
of  jewels  ( from  the  waters) ;  the  rows  of  the  foam  on  which  are 
broken  through  by  the  terrified  sharks  and  marine  monsters ;  (and) 
and  all  of  whose  hands,  which  are  their  waves,  are  shaken  about  by 
a  fierce  wind.”2  Such  a  description  though  highly  metaphorical  can 
only  be  interpreted  to  mean  that  Visvavarman  had  a  powerful  fleet, 
which  controlled  the  waters  adjacent  to  his  dominions.  But  it  is 
nevertheless  strange  to  learn  that  a  ruler  of  western  Malwa,  in  the 
first  half  of  the  fifth  century  A.  D.,  could  have  had  a  strong  naval  force, 
unless  an  exaggeration  is  made  of  his  river  craft  or  unless  he  was  a 
master  of  Surastra  as  wel  1.  Most  probably  the  governorship  of  western 
Malwa  included  “all  the  countries  of  the  Surastras  ”  as  was  the  case 
with  Cakrapalita  in  A.  D.  455-56.*-  Even  so  late  as  the  early  seventh 
century  Yuan  Chwang  tells  us  that  J-nan-t’o-pu-lo  (the  capital  of 
Valabhi)  was  “  a  dependency  of  Malava  "*  that  Su-la-ch’a  (Surastra)5 
was  and  K't  t’a  or  Ch’a  (Cutch)  were  “  subject  to  Malava,” «  and 
that  Malava  in  the  south-west  and  Magadha  in  the  north-east  were 


1  Fa  Hien,  op.  cit, ,  p.  III. 

2  Fleet,  op.  cit ,  (17),  p.  77,  text,  pp.  74-75. 

3  Ibid.,  (14)  p.  62. 


!  Yfian  Chwang,  op.  cit.,  II,  p.  247 ;  Hiuen  Tsiartg, 
0  P-  248 ;  Hiuen  Tsiang,  Ibid.,  pp.  268-69. 

6  P-  245  5  Hiuen  Tsiang,  Ibid.,  p.  266. 


op.  cit.,  II,  p.  268. 
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“the  two  countries  of  India."1  This  must  have  been  probably  the 
case  during  the  days  of  Visvavaraian  as  well  and  then  It  may  be 
understood  why  he  is  alluded  to  have  been  a  master  of  the  seas  round 
the  Kathiawar  peninsula. 

Though  Visvavarman’s  epigraph  alludes  to  his  sea-power,  it  does 
not  suggest  that  there  was  any  battle  in  those  waters.  The  Aphsad 
stone  inscription  of  Adityasena,  on  the  other  hand,  refers  to  a  battle 
which  must  have  taken  place  between  Mahasena  Gupta  and  Susthitavar- 
man,  when  it  relates  that  the  mighty  fame  of  the  former  was  “  still 
constantly  sung  on  the  banks  of  (the  river)  Lohitya,  the  surfaces  of 
which  are  so  cool,"  after  his  victory  over  the  latter.2 * 4  hTo  victory 
would  have  been  praised  on  a  seashore  or  river  bank  if  it  was 
achieved  entirely  on  land.  Although  this  epigraph  was  issued  most 
probably  in  the  seventh  century,  yet  the  reference  to  this  naval 
battle  is  evidently  to  the  days  of  Mahasena  Gupta  and  Susthitavarman. 

In  the  early  fifth  century  too  the  navy  continued  to  be  an  arm  of 
Gupta  power.  Kalidasa  tells  us  how  Kaghu  smote  the  Vanga  hosts, 
who  proudly  thought  their  ships  to  be  invincible8  and  conquering 
them,  on  a  living  bridge  made  of  elephants  he  crossed  the  Kapisa 
river  and  passed  into  Kalinga.  *  Such  a  statement  may  be  compared 
with  a  painting  at  Ajanta  in  cave  no.  XVII,  wherein  five  or  six 
soldiers,  mounted  on  horseback  in  their  typical  military  costume  and 
holding  in  the  right  hand  long  lances,  are  crossing  a  stretch  of  water, 
evidently  representing  the  river,  in  one  boat.5  The  oars  of  this  boat 
are  visible  but  how  it  was  rowed  cannot  be  made  out  unless  it  is 
understood  to  mean  that  it  was  dragged  along  by  a  bigger  craft. 

In  the  times  of  Harsa,  as  his  inscriptions  bear  out,  some  large 
sailing  ships  must  have  continued  to  be  in  use  not  only  in  his 
dominions  but  also  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Later  Gupta  king  Jivita 
Gupta  II  and  the  realm  of  Bhaskaravarman  of  Kamarupa  as  well.6 * 
That  this  was  no  empty  boast  can  be  verified  by  the  experience  of 
Yuan  Ohwang  who  saw  large  ships  plying  through  the  Ganges 

1  Yuan  Chwang,  op.  cit. ,  II,  p.  242 ;  Hiuen  Tsiang,  op*  cit.,  II,  p.  260. 

2  Fleet,  op.  cit.,  (42),  p.  206. 

8  Raghu.,  IV,  36,  p.  8l :  Vahgdmitkhctya  tarasa  nlta^nausadhanddyatan. 

4  Ibid.,  38,  p.  81 :  Sa  tirtvd  Kapisam  sainyair =» baddhadviradasetubih . 

5  Griffiths,  Paintings  in  the  Buddhist  Cave  temples  of  Ajanta,  I,  Cave  no.  XVII,  no.  72. 
(London  1896-97). 

6  Cf.  E.I. ,  IV,  no.  29,  p.  208;  Maha-nau~hasty-asva~Jaya-skandhavarac = crl  Vardhamana 

kotya;  also  see  E.I.,  I,  no.  II,  p.  72;  lbid.9  XII,  no.  13,  p.  73:  maM-nau-hasty-asva-patti- 

sampatti-upatta-jayasabd-dnvflrttha-skandkdvarat ;  Fleet,  C.I.  I.  Ill,  no.  46,  p.  215, 
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“  with  about  eighty  other  fellow  passengers  ”  besides  himself,  on  the 
way  to  ‘  O-ye-mu-khi  (Hayamukha).1  Such  boats,  of  course,  did  not 
belong  to  the  royal  navy  of  this  day,  which  perhaps  this  pious 
Chinese  traveller  must  have  seen,  but  he  only  points  in  this  case 
obviously  to  the  large  country  craft.  In  the  light  of  these  remarks 
it  does  not  seem  incredible  to  believe  that  mighty  military  naval  ships 
as  well  must  have  been  in  use  in  the  Gupta  age. 

Yuan  Chwang  throws  some  light  on  the  naval  activities  of  his 
day.  Kumara  Raja  (Bhaslcaravarman)  of  Kamarupa  had,  according 
to  Yuan  Chwang,  a  fleet  of  30,000  ships.  When  Kumara  Raja  was 
alarmed  at  having  enraged  Harsa  by  refusing  to  part  with  Yuan 
Chwang,  “embarking  with  the  Master  of  the  Law  they  passed 
up  the  Ganges  together  in  order  to  reach  the  place  where  Siladitya 
Raja  (Harsa)  was  residing.”  This  must  have  been,  as  will  be 
seen  presently,  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Ganges.  When 
Kumara  Raja,  therefore,  arrived  at  the  country  of  Kie-shu-ho-ki-lo 
(Kajurgira-Kankjol ,  Rajmahal)  from  Kamarupa,  he  held  a  conference 
there  and  “first  ordered  some  men  to  construct  on  the  north  bank 
of  the  Ganges  a  pavilion- of-travel,  and  then  on  a  certain  day 
he  passed  over  the  river  and  coming  to  the  pavilion,  he  there 
placed  the  Master  of  the  _  Law,  after  which  he  himself  with  his 
ministers  went  to  meet  Biladitya-raja  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
river.  3  Soon  however  Harsa  arrived  in  state  over  the  Ganges  in 
his  own  fleet.  About  the  first  watch  of  the  night  ’’  says  Yuan 
Chwang  the  king  (Harsa)  did  in  effect  arrive.  There  were  some 
men  who  reported  that  on  the  river  there  were  several  thousand 
lighted  torches,  and  that  they  heard  the  sound  of  beating  drums." 
On  learning  that  Harsa  was  approaching  him  Kumara  Raja  ordered 
his  men  to  take  torches  in  hand,  whilst  he  himself  with  his 
ministers  went  forth  a  long  way  to  meet  him.”*  From  these 
incidents  it  may  be  inferred  that  travelling  in  the  Ganges  by  means 
of  sailing  ships  by  day  as  well  as  by  night,  at  least  in  the  first  half 
of  the  seventh  century  if  not  earlier  and  later,  must  have  been  common. 
This  conclusion  can  be  further  supported  by  some  more  evidence  from 
Yuan  Chwang^ himself.  When  this  Chinese  traveller  was  invited  to 
participate  in  a  grand  assembly  ”  at  Kanyakubja,  he  “  in  company 
with  the  king  (Harsa)  advanced  up  the  river  (Ganges)  and  in  the 
beginning  of  the  last  month  of  the  year  arrived  at  the  rendezvous.” 4 
Again  when  Harsa  convened  the  great  assembly  to  receive  gifts  at 
Prayaga,  on  the  morrow  the  military  followers  of  §iladitya-raja, 
and  of  Kumara-raja,  embarked  in  ships,  and  the  attendants  of 

1  Shamans  Hwui  Li  and  Yen-Tsung,  Life,  p.  86. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  172.  Italics  mine. 

8  Ibid,  p.  173. 


*  Ibid,  p.  176. 
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Dhruvabhatta-raja  mounted  their  elephants,  and  so,  arranged  in 
an  imposing  order,  they  proceeded  to  the  place  of  the  appointed 
assembly.”1  Not  only  was  navigation  in  the  Ganges  so  familiar  but 
even  the  Sindhu  river  (Indus)  appears  to  have  been  equally  popular 
with  the  sea-men  of  this  age.  When  returning  to  China  Yuan  Chwang 
reached  this  river  “  five  or  six  li  wide.  The  books,  images  and  fellow- 
travellers  were  embarked  on  board  a  boat  for  the  passage  across,  but  the 
Master  of  the  Law  crossed  the  stream  mounted  on  an  elephant  But 
their  boat  in  mid-stream  capsized  and  they  lost  fifty  manuscripts.3 

Towards  the  end  of  the  eighth  century  this  navy  continued  to  be 
a  reality  at  least  in  the  Suhma  country,  especially  in  and  around  the 
maritime  city  of  Damalipta  (Tamralipti)  on  the  one  side  and  at 
Valabhi  in  Surastra  on  the  other.  In  the  city  of  Valabhi  relates  Dandin 
there  lived  a  ship-captain  ( Navikapati )  rich  as  the  god  of  wealth.8 
Despite  such  ship-captains  and  their  ships,  Dandin  confesses  that 
sea-travel  was  extremely  dangerous  in  the  sense  that  men  who  lived 
in  the  most  sacred  places,  for  love’s  sake  endured  “  terrible  battles, 
sea-voyages,  and  other  fearful  dangers.”*  Such  voyages  they  dared  to 
undertake  because  sea-travel  in  those  days  depended  entirely  on  the 
strength  of  trade-winds.  He  relates  how  a  man  and  woman  ”  cast  off 
the  moorings;  and  the  ship  flying  before  the  returning  wind,  sailed 
back  to  Damalipta  (Tamralipti)  ”,  where  they  disembarked  in  a  hurry.6 

In  this  region  of  Damalipta,  Dandin  describes  what  was  evident¬ 
ly  a  sea-fight  between  Hindu  and  Yavana  country  craft.  He  makes 
Mitra  Gupta  relate  the  following  story:  “At  day  break  I  espied  a 
kind  of  boat  manned  by  Yavanas.8  They  pulled  me  in  and  reported 

1  Shamans  Hwui  Li  and  Yen-Tsung,  op.  cit.,  p.  186. 

2  Ibid.,  pp.  191-92. 

8  Dandin,  Dasafomaracarita,  p.  173,  text,  p,  113. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  75,  text,  p.  43. 

5  Ibid.,  p.  182,  text,  p.  119. 

6  The  translator  of  the  Dasakumaracarita,  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Ryder,  interprets  Yavana 
to  mean  a  Greek,  which  is  unacceptable  for  the  word  Yavana  in  the  7th  century  A.D., 
must  be  taken.to  mean  either  a  Persian  or  an  Arab.  On  the  Yavanas  of  the  Puranas,  see 
K.  P.  Jayaswal,  J.  B.  0.  R.  S.,  XVIII.  p.  201.  The  term  Yavana  appears  to  have  been  ap¬ 
plied  at  first  to  the  Indo-Greeks.  Cf.  Tarn,  The  Greeks  in  Bactria  and  India,  pp.  417-418. 
It  was  probably  used  to  denote  the  Kusanas  as  well  as  all  foreigners.  Cf.  K.I.,  VIII, 
no.  8,  p.  91  where  the  word  Yonaka  is  used  in  the  case  of  Dhammadeva,  as 
“a  northerner  from  Dattamitri”.  The  expression  foreigner  “ aiettaraha”,  according 
to  Panini  (IV,  7,  104),  has  been  interpreted  to  mean  a  northerner.  The  allusion  of  the 
word  Yavana,  in  the  first  half  of  the  6th  century  A.D.,  is  possibly  to  the  Arab  adven¬ 
turers,  for  the  earliest  literary  work  in  Arabic  that  has  come  down  to  us  is  Katllah-wa- 
Dimnah  ( Fables  of  Bidpai),  a  translation  from  Pahlavi  which  was  itself  a  rendering  from 
Samskrta.  The  original  work  was  brought  to  Persia  from  India,  together  with  the 
game  of  chess,  in  the  reign  of  Anusharwan  (A  D.  53I-7®*)  Cf.  ®tti,  The  History  of  the 
Arabs,  p.  308  (London,  1923). 
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to  their  captain  Ramesu.  ‘  Here  is  a  man  wearing  fetters  of  iron. 
We  found  Mm  in  the  water.  We  could  use  him  to  sprinkle  a 
thousand  bunches  of  grapes  at  a  time  .  .  Just  thenagulley  ( madgura ), 
attended  by  numerous  smaller  craft,  bore  down  on  us,  terrifying  the 
Yavanas.  The  swift  boats  were  about  us  in  a  moment,  like  dogs 
around  a  boar.  A  fight  followed,  in  which  the  Yavanas  were  worsted. 
But  when  they  were  demoralised  and  disheartened,  I  encouraged 
them  saying :  ‘  Strike  off  my  fetters,  and  I  will  destroy  your  enemies 
single  handed.’  They  did  so;  and  I,  with  a  horn-bow  that  shot 
showers  of  shafts  with  a  terrible  twang,  made  mincemeat  of  all 
those  hostile  hirelings. 

“I  leapt  on  a  boat  alongside,  and  on  its  death-strewn  deck 
engaged  in  single  combat  with  the  captain ;  whom  I  captured  alive. 
He  proved  to  be  Bhlmavarman. . .  But  the  crew  of  the  merchantman 
bound  him  fast  with  my  discarded  fetters,  trolled  out  their  joyous 
chanties  and  paid  me  something  like  worship.”1 *  This  account, 
although  a  little  imaginary,  gives  us  some  idea  of  a  small-scale  naval 
fight  towards  the  end  of  the  seventh  century. 

2.  Land  Activity 

But  a  better  idea  of  the  land  forces  and  their  activities  can  be 
obtained  from  contemporary  documents.  Kalidasa  tells  us  how  a 
king  with  his  armies  left  his  capital  in  order  to  fight  his  foes. 
Before  he  started  on  a  career  of  conquest,  he  saw  that  his  capital  (mula) 
frontier-posts  ( pratyahtah )  and  rear  flanks  ( parsni )  were  safe-guarded ; 
then  on  an  auspicious  occasion  he  got  ready,  with  his  six  types  of 
armed  forces.3 * 5  But  before  he  left  solemn  rites  were  prepared  for 
a  sacrifice  to  bless  his  conquering  arms  and  there  was  a  lustration 
of  the  weapons  of  war  {vajiniraj  anavidhi)  which  was  generally 
undertaken  at  the  close  of  the  rains.8  As  he  issued  forth  with 
all  his  forces  elderly  matrons  showered  rice  (laja)  on  all  of  them.* 

Then  the  army  marched  forth.  The  soldiers  wore  armour  and 
helmets  (sirastrdni)  while  even  on  horseback.6  While  they  moved 

1  Dandin,  op.  cit.,  pp.  164-65,  text,  pp.  106-7. 

*  Raghu.,  IV,  26,  p.  79  : 

sa  gupta-miila-pratyantah  suddha-parsnirayanmtah  ( 
sadvidham  balatn-adaya  pratastM  dig-jigisaya  11 

8  Ilid,  IV,  25,  p.  78 ;  Cf„  also  XVII,  12,  p.’  349 
tasmai  samyag-huto  vahnir  ~  vuji~ulfiijdTiuvidh 

*  Ibid.,  27,  p.  79. 

5  Hid.,  VII,  49,  p.  152. 
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from  place  to  place  their  banners,  which  had  various  emblems  like 
the  fish,1  were  soiled  with  dust.3  When  they  decided  to  march, 
the  war-trumpets  ( turya )  were  sounded.5 

How  actually  the  army  was  led  is  not  quite  clear.  Probably 
the  king  was  the  supreme  commander  of  all  forces  and  led  his 
forces  to  battle.  Kalidasa  tells  us  that  the  cavalry  formed  the  van¬ 
guard  of  the  army  and  has  recorded  how  it  raised  terrific  dust.* 
This  arm  was  probably  the  National  Guard  of  which  Yuan  Chwang 
has  given  some  account.  “  It  consisted  ”  he  states  “  of  heroes  of 
choice  valour,  and,  as  the  profession  is  hereditary  they  became 
adepts  in  military  tactics.  In  peace  they  guard  the  sovereign's 
residence,  and  in  war  they  become  the  intrepid  van-guard.”5 
Behind  the  king  the  commanders  must  have  followed.  “The  war- 
elephant  ”  observes  Yuan  Chwang  “  is  covered  with  coat  of  mail,  and 
his  tusks  are  provided  with  sharp  barbs.  On  him  rides  the  Comm¬ 
ander-in-chief,  who  has  a  soldier  on  each  side  to  manage  the 
elephant.  The  chariot  in  which  an  officer  sits  is  drawn  by  four 
horses,  while  the  infantry  guard  it  on  both  sides.”  6 

3.  The  breaking  up  of  a  camp 

It  may  now  be  seen  how,  almost  a  century  later,  in  the  days  of 
Bana,  an  army  broke  camp  and  started  for  the  battle-field.  Several 
of  the  characteristics  which  Kalidasa  mentions  with  regard  to  an  army 
appear  to  have  been  continued  to  the  days  of  Harsavardhana  as  well 
in  the  first  half  of  the  seventh  century. 

As  soon  as  a  war  was  declared,  the  rallying  drum  was  sounded  for 
mustering  the  forces.  Rajyavardhana,  on  hearing  of  his  sister’s  fate 
in  Kanyakubja,  ordered  the  marching  drum  ( prayanapataham  adidesa) 
to  be  struck.  The  army  appears  to  have  had  the  rear-flank  and  the 
rear-guard.7  There  were  probably  no  chariots  ( rathas )  in  use8.  The 
army  appears  to  have  consisted  of  the  elephant,  camel,  horse  corps 
and  foot  soldiers. 

Great  importance  was  paid  to  elephants.  The  elephant-corps 
had  a  supreme  officer  ( Ase§agajasadhcmadhikrta ),  who  obtained  the 

1  Haghu.,  VII  40,  p.  150. 

5  Ibid.,  IV.  42,  p.  150. 

8  Ibid.,  VII,  38,  p.  149. 

*  Ibid.,  VI,  33,  p.  127  :  asya-prayanesu  sa.m-a.gr asakter=agresar air = vdjibhir = Htthitani. 

1  Yuan  Chwang,  Travels,  I,  p.  171 ;  Hiuen  Tsiang,  op.  cit.,  I,  pp.  82-83. 

6  Ibid.,  p.  171 ;  Hiuen  Tsiang,  Ibid.,  pp.  82-83. 

'  Bana,  op.  cit.,  p.  175,  text,  p.  184. 

8  Ibid.,  p.  187,  text,  p.  194. 
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latest  news  about  the  favourite  elephants  from  the  elephant-doctors.1 * 
For  careless  offences  riders  were  deprived  of  the  charge  of  their 
elephants.  The  information  about  elephants  newly  captured  or  those  in 
rut  was  reported  by  the  riders.  Drums  were  mounted  on  the  elephants. 
Troops  of  Superintendents  of  Decoys  uplifted  their  hands  enumerating 
the  serviceable  females.  Rows  of  foresters  with  tossing  badges  of  twigs 
strove,  by  upraising  tall  goads,  to  announce  the  number  of  the  newly 
captured  elephants  which  they  had  secured.  Crowds  of  mahouts  displayed 
leathern  figures  for  practising  manoeuvres.  Emissaries  from  the 
rangers  of  elephant-forests  (NdgavanavUlripala),  sent  to  convey  tidings 
of  the  movements  of  fresh  herds  and  momentarily  expecting  supplies 
of  fodder,  informed  the  commissariat  stores  at  villages,  towns  and 
marts.3  These  elephants  were  adorned  with  shells  in  their  ears  while 
red  chalk  unguents  were  used  to  paint  their  heads.3  As  soon  as  the 
army  was  about  to  set  forth,  the  Commander  of  the  Elephant  Corps 
( Grajasadhanddhikrta )  was  ordered  by  the  king  to  call  in  the  elephant 
herds  out  at  pasture.4 

Then  an  hour  was  fixed  by  the  court  astrologers  for  commen¬ 
cing  the  march  ( darulaydtra  lagm).  An  emperor  like  Harsa  then  bathed 
in  golden  and  silver  vessels,  with  deep  devotion  offered  worship  to 
the  adorable  hfilalohita  (Rudra-Siva),  fed  the  up-flaming  fire,  bestowed 
on  Brahmanas  sesamum  vessels  of  precious  stones,  silver  and  gold  in 
thousands,  myriads  of  cows  having  horn-tips  adorned  with  creepers  of 
gold-work,  sat  on  a  throne  with  a  coverlet  of  tiger-skin  and  duly 
anointed  first  his  bow  and  then  his  body  down  to  the  feet,  with 
sandal.  Then  he  put  on  two  seemly  robes  of  bark  silk  embroidered  with 
the  flamingo-design,  formed  about  his  head  a  chaplet  of  white  flowers  as 
a  sign  of  supremacy,  drew  to  his  ear  a  fresh  fl'ordcand-spotted  durva 
spray  and  wound  upon  his  fore-arm,  together  with  the  seal -bracelet, 
an  amulet  to  ensure  a  successful  campaign.  The  highly  honoured 
and  delighted  Purohita  then  sprinkled  on  his  head,  with  a  spray, 
lustral  water.  Then  he  sent  away  valuable  equipages,  divided  the 
spoils  among  the  king’s  adherents,  released  the  state  prisoners,  and 
bestowed  suitable  gifts  of  favour  on  distressed  pilgrims  and  nobles. 
Finally  amidst  a  clamorous  cry  of  ‘victory’  from  the  delighted 
people,  he  issued  forth  from  his  palace. 


1  Batja,  op.  ciU,  p.  189,  text  p,  196:  pratidisam  ibhathisagvaran. 

3  Ibid.,  pp.  189-90,  text  pp.  196-97. 

8  Ibid.,  p»  190* 

4  Ibid.,  p.  191,  text,  p.  195. 
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The  starting  place  was  fixed  at  a  large  temple  built  of  reeds, 
not  far  from  the  city  and  close  to  the  river  Sarasvatl.  It  displayed 
a.  lofty  pillared  gateway,  an  altar  supporting  a  golden  camp  adorned 
with  sprays,  chaplets  of  wild  flowers  and  wreathes  of  white  banners, 
while  therein  strolled  white-robed  people  and  muttering  Brahmanas. 
The  king  stayed  there  for  a  time. 

At  the  close  of  the  third  watch  of  the  night,  the  marching  drum 
was  sounded.  Then,  after  a  moment's  pause,  eight  sharp  strokes 
were  distinctly  struck  again  on  the  drum,  indicating  the  number  of 
the  leagues  in  the  day’s  march. 

Bana  gives  a  glowing  and  detailed  account  of  the  breaking  up  of 
Harsa’s  camp.  “  Straight  away  the  drums  rattled,  the  ncindis  rang  out 
joyously,  the  trumpets  brayed,  the  kdhalas  hummed,  the  horns  blared ; 
and  the  noise  of  the  camp  gradually  increased.  Officers  occupied  them¬ 
selves  in  arousing  the  courtiers.  The  heavens  were  confounded  by 
a  confused  noise  of  drumsticks  added  to  a  rapid  tapping  of  mallets.1 
Commanders  mustered  crowds  of  barrack  superintendents.2  Thousands 
of  torches  lighted  by  the  people  made  inroads  upon  the  darkness  of 
the  night  with  their  glare.  Loving  pairs  were  roused  from  sleep 
by  the  tramp  of  women  of  the  watch  ( Tdmacetl)?  Shrill  words  of 
command  from  the  marshals  (Katuka)  dispelled  the  slumbers  of  blink¬ 
ing  riders.  Awakened  elephant-herds  vacated  their  sleeping  stalls. 
There  was  a  shaking  of  manes  from  troops  of  horses  risen  from 
sleep.  The  noisy  camp  resounded  with  mattocks  uprooting  ground 
fastenings.  Elephant  hobbles  rattled  as  their  pins  were  extracted. 
Rearing  horses  curved  their  hoofs  at  the  clear  low  noise  of  chain- 
keys  brought  towards  them.  A  clanking  sound  of  halter  fetters 
filled  the  ten  regions  to  overflowing,  as  the  foragers  loosed  the 
rutting  elephants.  Leathern  bags,  bursting  with  fullness,  were 
extended  upon  the  dusty  back  of  elephants,  which  had  been  rubbed 
down  by  strokes  from  wisps  of  hay.  Servants  of  house-builders 
(Qrhacmtaka)  rolled  up  awnings  and  cloth  screens  belonging  to  tents 
and  marquees.  Leathern  bags  were  filled  to  roundness  with 
bundles  of  pegs.  Store-room  stewards  (Bhd^ddgdrika)  collected  stores 
of  platters.  Many  elephant  attendants  {NdhvdMkaW1  were  pressed 
to  convey  the  stores.  The  houses  of  the  neighbourhood  were 

1  Cf.  Twining,  Travels  in  India ,  pp.  92, 484,  for  a  characteristic  breaking  of  camp 
in  India. 

2  Bana,  op.  cit,  p.  204,  text:  BalMhikrtahadhyainanapatipaiipitake 

3  Cf.yamakinyah,  in  Ch.  iv,  p.  1 37  I.  5  (text). 

4  Bana,  op.  cit.}  text,  p.  204.  The  commentator  Sankara  observes:  karinam  vasar 
'grahananiynkto  hasiipako  methakhyah* 
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blocked  with  dusters  of  cups  and  vessels,  which  were  lifted  upon 
numerous  elephants,  while  the  riders  kept  the  animals  steady. 
Wicked  elephants  were  loaded  with  a  cargo  of  utensils  hurriedly 
tossed  upon  them  by  travel-practised  domestics.  Amid  the  laughter 
of  the  crowd  helpless  corpulent  bawds  lagged  as  they  were  with 
difficulty  dragged  along  with  hands  and  legs  sprawling  sideways. 
Many  huge  and  savage  elephants  trumpeted  as  the  free  play  of  their 
limbs  was  checked  by  the  tightening  of  the  girth-bands  of  their 
gaudy  housings.  A  jangling  of  bells  taking  place  in  the  elephant  troop 
inflamed  all  ears  with  fever.  Camels,  as  sacks  were  set  on  their 
backs,^  bellowed  at  the  outrage.  The  carriages  of  the  high-born 
nobles’  ( Sthanapala )  wives  were  thronged  with  roguish  emissaries 
sent  by  princes  of  rank.  Elephant  riders,  deceived  as  to  the  time  of 
starting,  searched  for  new  servants.  Highly  honoured  footmen  led  the 
fine  horses  of  the  king’s  favourites.  An  array  of  gay  gallants 
employed  thick  unguents  to  draw  circular  lines  of  camphor  on  their 
persons.  To  the  saddles  of  marshals  were  fastened  martingales  with 
wooden  figures  of  deer,  bells,  and  reeds  attached.  Apes  were  placed 
among  troops  of  horses  whose  grooms  were  entangled  in  a  net-work 
of  coiled  reins.  Stablemen  dragged  along  half-eaten  shoots  to  be 
eaten  at  the  morning  manoeuvres.  Loud  grew  the  uproar  of  foragers 
shouting  to  one  another.  Much  crashing  of  stables  resounded  as  the 
young  rearing  horses  swerved  in  the  confusion  of  starting.  Women 
hastening  at  the  call  of  riders  whose  elephants  were  in  readiness,  pre¬ 
sented  unguents  for  the  animals’  heads.  The  low  people  of  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  running  up  as  the  elephants  and  horses  started,  looted  heaps 
1  Z  T  n&m;  D-k^8  rfddan  by  throngs  of  boys  accompanied 
h’  °f  carfcs  wifch  leaking  wheels  occupied  the 

unon  Ihem10^’  ,  T  laden  uteQsils  momentarily  put 

for  fodder'  1  ’  driven  011  in  ad™^e,  lagged  out  of  greed 

aoDiiances  near  be“’  In  front  were  carried  the  kitchen 

“  ofthegreat  feudatories.  First  ran  banner-bearers, 
undreds  of  friends  were  spectators  of  the  men’s  exits  from  the 

intenor  ef  their  somewhat  contracted  huts.  Elephant  keepers, 
^ush^bvfh  Cl°dS  ^  f  °P]e  startinS  from  hovels  which  had  been 

T’  f1Ied  the  b^stailder8  to  witness  the 
isions  DesDsiV  6  amdies  fled  from  grass  cabins  rained  by  coll- 
Z  before  the  **  0Xen  bea™g  their  wealth 

advanced  where  T 6  °  th®  tumult-  A  troop  °f  seraglio  elephants 

their  runner*’  *  ®  °f  people  gave  way  before  the  glare  of 

Old  peorte  sanrth68'  abouted  doga  tied  behind  them. 

Old  people  sang  the  praises  of  tall  Tangana  horses  which  by  the 
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steady  motion  of  their  quick  foot-falls  provided  a  comfortable  seat. 
Deckhan  riders  disconsolately  contended  with  fallen  mules.  The 
whole  world  was  swallowed  up  in  dust.”  1 2 

Ban  a  has  no  doubt  given  us  a  most  vivid  description  of  the  break¬ 
ing  up  a  military  camp  but,  if  it  was  in  such  a  disorganised  condition, 
then  a  better  picture  of  confusion  worse  confounded  can  hardly  be 
found  in  the  annals  of  Indian  military  history.  With  this  disorganisa¬ 
tion  may  be  compared  the  order  in  the  Maury  an  camp  as  noted  by 
foreigners.3  It  is  no  wonder  that  Harsa  was  routed  by  his  great  contem¬ 
porary  Pulikesin  II  whose  forces  must  have  been  far  more  orderly  and 
efficient.  As  can  be  seen  from  the  above  description  the  camp  was  not 
only  filled  with  women,  but  there  was  in  it  apparently  little  or  no  order 
at  all.  The  advance  must  have  resulted  in  disastrous  confusion. 

At  the  hour  of  marching,  from  every  side  the  chieftains 
gathered  on  horseback  in  front  of  the  king's  residence.  Their  names 
were  proclaimed  aloud,  while  6 craning  footmen '  awaited  their 
commands.  Then  the  signal-conch  rang  out  repeatedly  announcing 
the  moment  of  the  king's  arraying  the  army*  After  a  brief  interval, 
he  came  forth  on  a  female  elephant,  wrapt  in  a  tunic  of  silk,  with 
the  auspicious  umbrella,  distinguished  by  a  torquoise  rod  and  inlaid 
with  rubies  at  the  top,  held  over  him.  The  company  of  feudatories 
bowed  before  him.3  Such  a  review  of  the  forces  probably  also  took 
place  when  a  victorious  army  returned  from  a  battle.  On  Bhandi's 
requesting  Harsa  to  inspect  the  Malwa  king's  army  and  royal  equipage, 
which  were  conquered  by  his  brother  Rajyavardhana,  he  consented  to  do 
so.  When  such  an  inspection  was  over,  the  king  appointed  overseers 
to  take  charge  of  the  booty  according  to  their  several  functions.4 

The  camp,  therefore,  consisted  not  only  of  soldiers,  their 
commanders,  nobles  and  the  king  in  person,  but  also  of  the 
commissariat  comprising  of  the  beasts  of  burden  like  horses,  camels, 
elephants,  bullocks  and  their  keepers,  elephant-men,  donkey-boys, 
camp-followers,  grooms,  serving-men,  besides  rogues,  bachelors, 
knaves  and  thieves.  They  were  satisfied  with  easily  acquired  meals 
of  plentiful  readily-pounded  remnants  of  grain.  The  poor  unattended 

1  Bana,  op.  ciu  PP*  1 99-201,  text,  pp.  204-6.  This  description  of  an  army  breaking 
camp  may  aptly  he  compared  with  a  similar  picture  in  Sana's  Kadambart ,  pp.  85-87. 

2  Cf.  M’Crindle,  Ancient  India  as  described  in  Classical  Literature,  pp.  54~55  J  Ibid., 
Ancient  India  as  described  by  Megasthenes  &  Arrian ,  p.  69.  (London,  1877). 

3  Bana,  Harsacarita,  pp.  202-4. 

4  Ibid.,  p.  225. 
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nobles  were  overwhelmed  with  the  toil  and  worry  of  conveying 
their  provisions  on  fainting  oxen  provided  by  th©  wretched  village 
householders.  They  themselves  grasped  their  domestic  appurtenances 
and  grumbled.1 2  The  Agraharikas  led  by  the  Mahattarm  came  to 
lay  their  grievances  before  the  king.  Hares  were  hunted.  Bands 
of  foragers  ran  about :  u  with  loins  a  mass  of  fodder  bundles  and 
grey  with  chaff,  sickles  swinging  from  one  part  of  their  ancient 
saddles,  loose  dirty  blankets  made  of  bits  of  old  wool,  and,  dangling 
in  tatters,  tom  jerkins  presented  by  their  masters.'* 3  It  is  possible 
that  the  king  received  audiences  in  camp  in  a  separate  tent.* 

Camp  life  was  not  popular,  probably  because  it  entailed  so  much 
hardship  to  the  poor  as  well  as  to  the  rich  people,  and  the  general 
opinion  of  the  populace  was  perhaps  expressed  in  the  words : 
“ Good-bye  to  this  camp,  the  pinnacle  of  all  unpleasantness."4 

When  the  camp  broke  up  not  only  was  the  whole  world  u swal¬ 
lowed  up  in  dust,"5  but  in  a  little  while  “the  earth  seemed  as  it 
were  made  of  horses;  the  horizon,  of  elephants;  the  atmosphere  of 
umbrellas;  the  sky,  of  forests  of  pennons;  the  wind,  of  the  scent  of 
ichor;  the  human  race,  of  kings  ;  the  eye,  of  the  rays  of  jewels;  the 
day,  of  crests;  the  universe,  of  cries  of  "All  hail!'."6 

The  army  must  have  naturally  halted  in  the  evening  on  its  onward 
march.  Bana  records  what  was  actually  done  during  such  a  halt: 
“When  the  sun  set,  the  princes  (Oandraplda  and  others)  encamped 
under  the  trees  that  chanced  to  be  near  ;  the  golden  saddles  of  the 
steeds  were  hung  on  the  boughs;  the  steeds  showed  the  exertions 
they  had  gone  through,  from  the  tossing  of  their  manes  dusty  with 
rolling  on  the  earth,  and  after  they  had  taken  some  handfuls  of 
grass  and  been  watered,  and  were  refreshed,  they  were  tethered, 
with  the  spears  dug  into  the  ground  before  them ;  the  soldiery, 
wearied  with  the  day's  march,  appointed  a  watch,  gladly  went  to 
sleep  on  heaps  of  leaves  near  the  horses." 7 

Kaiidasa  observed  some  characteristics  of  camp  life  which  were 
probably  current  in  his  day.  While  the  soldiers  were  in  camp  they 

1  Bana,  op.  tit,  p.  207,  text  p.  211. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  209. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  211.  text,  p.  214:  vahydsthanam  mandapasthapitam  Usanam  ficakrfima, 

4  Ibid.,  p.  207. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  201. 

6  Ibid.,  Kadarhbart ,  p.  87. 

7  Ibid.,  pp.  172*73. 
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made  merry  with  drinking  bouts  ( me ildpd n bhumaya A ) 1 ,  and  after  a 
great  victory  drank  wine  {inadhu)}  During  a  march  the  soldiers 
pitched  tents  (upakan/d)  by  the  roadside  and  horses  of  the  cavalry 
were  sheltered  in  pandals  ( patamanclapa),  in  which  the  horses  were 
tied  and  given  large  pieces  of  rock-salt  to  lick.3 

When  the  battle  actually  began  trumpets  {fury a)  were  blown 
before  the  bowmen  and  their  family  history  was  proclaimed 4 
possibly  by  Bhatas.  If  the  cavalry  formed  the  van-guard  it  must 
necessarily  have  made  the  first  charge  and  then  the  infantry  followed. 
“ The  infantry  ”  adds  Yuan  Chwang  “go  lightly  into  action  and  are 
choice  men  of  valour;  they  bear  a  large  shield  and  carry  a  long 
spear;  some  are  armed  with  a  sword  or  sabre  and  dash  to  the  front 
of  the  advancing  line  of  battle-” 5  Then  conches  (jalaja)  were 
sounded 6  and  in  the  thick  of  battle  the  fighters  shouted  out  the 
names  of  their  masters,7  but  in  the  slaughter  which  followed  women 
were  spared.8  When  a  victory  was  won  again  a  conch  was  blown,9 
and  the  victor  set  his  left  foot  on  the  crown  of  his  defeated  anta¬ 
gonist  10  and  the  routed  kings  were  housed  in  separate  quarters.11 

There  was  in  those  days  the  practice  of  employing  bards  or 
Bhcitas  in  peace  and  war.  Their  duty  was  to  sing  praises  of 
princes  on  auspicious  occasions.  Bana  referring  to  Dadhlca,  the 
son  of  the  ascetic  Cyavana,  states :  “  In  front  chanted  a  bard, 
whose  eloquence  caused  the  hairs  on  the  young  man’s  cheeks  to 
bristle  with  delight.”  13  As  the  context  shows  such  bards  must  have 
accompanied  armies  to  incite  warriors  onwards  to  victory.  Such  a 
practice  continued  in  the  Daksinapatha  and  contemporary  epigraphs 
reveal  how  the  j Bhcitas  survived  to  be  an  important  institution  in 
the  court  life  of  South  Indian  rulers  from  the  tenth  century  down  to 
the  collapse  of  the  great  Vijayanagara  empire  in  the  first  half  of  the 

1  Raghu.,  IV,  42,  p.  82. 

2  Ibid.,  65,  p.  88:  inadhubhir  —  vijayasramani. 

8  Ibid.,  V,  63,  p.  XI3 ;  Ibid.,  73,  p.  II 6:  dirghtsv-ami .  niyamitlih  j>atamandapi‘sn  nidrdm 
vihaya  vanajtiksa  Vandyudesyalu  Cf.  Ibid 4b  P*  *06;  Ibid,  XVI,  73#  P*  JI3- 

4  Ibid.,  VII,  35 ,  p.  149 :  nadatsu  t ZryZsv — avibhdvya  vaco  n = Tdlrayanti  sma  htl-dpadisdn  j 
ban-aksarair=eva  parasparasya  mm-orjilam  capa-bhrtali  sammsnhW. 

3  Yuan  Chwang,  op.  cit.,  I,  p.  171 ;  Hiuen  Tsiang,  op.  cih.  I.,  p.  83. 

G  Raghu.,  VII,  63,  p.  155* 

7  Ibid.,  38,  p.  150 :  Svabharir  namagrahanat  babhuva  sandr'nrajasy-atmapar d  vabbdhah. 

8  Ibid.,  XI,  17,  p.  229 :  pairina  saha  mumoca , 

9  Ibid.,  VII,  64,  p.  156. 

10  Ibid.,  VII,  70,  p.  157* 

11  Ibid.,  VII,  47;  P- 152. 

13  Bana,  Harsacarita  p.  18. 
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seventeenth  century.1 *  It  may  also  be  recalled  here  how  Kalidasa 
also  refers  to  another  community  of  such  singers  of  eulogistic  songs. 
They  are  the  Cdranas  who  are  mentioned  in  the  Vikramdrvastyam, 
and  are  said  to  have  been  a  caste  akin  to  the  Bharotyas  or  Bhats 
in  Gujarat.  Kalidasa  tells  us  that  they  were  experts  in  singin» 
panegyrics  styled  the  Jayoihlhanmcnn.- 

4.  Weapons  of  War 

These  forces  used  a  variety  of  weapons  in  prosecuting  warfare. 
Contemporary  inscriptions  sometimes  throw  some  light  on  the  nature 
of  these  instruments  of  destruction  and  defence.  The  Allahabad 
prasasti  of  Samudra  Gupta  speaks  of  battle-axes,  arrows,  spears, 
pikes,  barbed  darts,  swords,  lances,  javolins  for  throwing,  iron  arrows, 
vaitastikas,  and  many  other  weapons.3 *  The  Mandasor  stone  inscrip¬ 
tion  of  Kumara  Gupta  I  and  Bandlmvarman,  dated  A.  D.  473-74, 
relates  how  some  members  of  the  Silk  Weavers’  Guild  became  “ex¬ 
cessively  well  acquainted  with  the  science  of  archery  ( cihanurmlyil ) 
in  which  the  twanging  of  the  bow  was  pleasing  to  the  ear.”'1 
Adityasena,  the  Later  Gupta  king,  is  recorded  to  have  “  landed  in  the 
presence  of  all  wielders  of  the  bow-.”5  The  Alina  copper  plate  grant 
of  Siladitya  VII,  dated  A.  D.  766-67,  refers  to  a  mace  (gadu)  that 
could  b©  hurled  and  a  nice-looking  discus  (siuhrkmorcakrct)  that  could 
be  thrown**5 

In  the  seventh  century  too  similar  weapons  continued  to  b©  in 
use.  Yuan  Chwang  speaks  of  the  large  shield  and  the  long  spear 
carried  by  the  choice  men  of  valour  of  the  infantry,  who  formed  the 
van-guard  in  times  of  battle.  “They  are"  he  says  “ experts  with  all 
implements  of  war  such  as  spear,  shield,  bow  and  arrow,  sword 
etc.  having  been  drilled  in  them  for  generations."?  Bans  refers  to 
bows  (dhanumsl)  and  bow-strings  ( maurvyo ),  arrows  (isavah),  helmets 
{Urastraipi),  mace-staves  ( vetrayastayah ),  1  ance-staves  (kuhtaya^tayah), 

1  Cf'  E'J"  XL  P‘  39'  Il)id"  XIV»  P*  85,  Ibid.,  XIX,  p.  148 ;  E.  a,  III,  p.  ML  12,  p.  56 
ML  22,  p.  58.  Ml.  47,  p.  61  ;  Nj.  192,  p.  11$;  Ct.  22.  p.  248;  also  see  Saletore, 

Social  and  Political  Life  in  the  Vijayanagara  Empire,  I,  pp.  272-73. 

Vik.}  Act  I,  p.  17  *  tato  vayam  antard  cdrantbhyastvadiyam  jayoddharanam  srutvd 
tvdm  ihastam  upagatah.  Also  see  in  this  connection  Raghtu,  II,  12,  p.  33. 

8  Fleet  op .  cit.,  (1)  p.  12,  text,  pp.  6-  7 :  parahi-$ara4ahhi4akti-prm~usindmara  bhindi - 
pala-n{d)  raca-vaitastiik-ady-aneka  . . . 

4  Ibid.,  (18)  p.  85,  text,  p.  82. 

3  Ibid.,  (42)  p.  204. 

6  Ibid.,  (39)  p.  184.  . 

Yuan  Chwang,  op.  cit. ,  I.  p.  171 ;  Hiuen  Tsiang,  op.  cit.,  I,  p.  83. 
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swords  ( khadgali )  and  sharp  pointed  spears  {Krpmiadarpana)}  The 
handles  of  these  spears  were  probably  made  of  Devadam  wood.2  The 
mace  (gadcl)  is  also  mentioned  as  another  current  weapon  of  war.3 
That  such  weapons  existed  later  on  towards  the  end  of  the  seventh 
century  has  been  confirmed  by  Dandin  who  mentions  the  bow,  discus, 
lance,  barb,  dart,  spear,  club,  and  the  mace.4 

VIII.  Tlie  Vaisyas  and  Commercial  Life 

The  merchant  class,  consisting  of  the  Taisyas,  was  an  import¬ 
ant  community,  which  fostered  trade  and  industry  and  thereby 
increased  the  prosperity  of  the  country.  They  not  only  carried  on 
commerce  by  means  of  barter  but  they  were  also  bold  traders 
who  “pursued  gain  far  and  near”  as  Tuan  Chwang  puts  it  and 
as  can  also  be  made  out  from  contemporary  chronicles.  It  has  been 
already  noticed  that  it  was  an  established  fact  that  the  Guptas 
had  a  fleet,  although  the  strength  of  it  cannot  be  determined.  Early 
in  the  fifth  century,  when  Fa  Hien  wanted  to  leave  Pataliputra  after 
completing  his  “  three  years  stay  there,  he  went  to  Tamralipti 
(Tamluk)5  where  he  embarked  in  a  large  merchant  vessel  and  went 
floating  over  the  sea  to  the  south-west  ”  It  was  the  beginning  of 
winter  and  wind  was  favourable ;  and  after  fourteen  days  sailing 
day  and  night,  they  came  to  the  country  of  Singhala  (Ceylon).6 
From  this  information  it  may  be  inferred  that  in  the  fifth  century 
merchants  sailed  from  Tamralipti  (Tamluk)  to  Simhala  (Ceylon)  by 
ship  in  fourteen  days  for  trading  in  pearls.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore, 
that  mention  is  made  in  contemporary  literature  of  several  pearl 
ornaments.  Yiian  Chwang  refers  to  Tamralipti  as  “  a  bay  where 
land  and  water  communication  met.  " 7  I-Tsing  too  later  left  the 
shores  of  India  from  this  spot  on  his  further  eastern  travels.8 

From  Tamralipti  traders  sailed  on  evidently  to  far-off  China 
whence  came  the  adventurous  travellers  like  Fa  Hien,  Tuan  Chwang 

1  Bana,  Harsacarita,  p.  188,  text,  p.  194.  Bana  mentions  Kardaranga  shields  of 
various  colours.  Hid.,  p.  209,  text,  p.  207. 

3  Ibid p.  171. 

3  Ibid.,  Candlsataha ,  (21 ),  p.  286;  Ibid ,  (25),  Sulam  iva  devadam  ghatitdn.  The 
Devadam  is  vthe  • Pinus  Devadam  or  Deodar  also  Avaria  Longifolia  and  Erythrosylon 
Sideroxyloides . 

4  Dandin,  Dasakumdracarita,  p.  66. 

3  Cf.  Cunningham,  Ancient  Geography  of  India,  p.  577.  (S.  M.  Sastri,  ed.  1924).  Tamluk 
is  situated  on  a  broad  bay  of  the  Rupnarayan  river,  12  miles  above  its  junction 
with  the  Hugli. 

6  Fa  Hien,  op.  cit.,  p.  IOO. 

7  Yuan  Chwang,  op.  cit.,  II,  p.  190 ;  Hiuen  Tsiang,  op.  cit,  II,  p.  201. 

*  I-Tsing,  op.  cit.,  pp.  185,  21." 
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and  I-Tsing  who  have  left  us  such  valuable  information  about  the  Gupta 
period.  The  trade  with  China  was  chiefly  in  silk  materials  of  which 
mention  is  made  for  example  by  Kalidasa  as  Cinclnisuka.1 

If  Tamralipti  v/as  the  eastern  port  for  commercial  activity  at 
this  period  in  the  west  too,  in  distant  Surastra,  there  was  another 
port  through  which  India  came  into  contact  with  the  western  world. 
That  port  must  have  been  Barygaza  (Broach)  in  Gujarat,  referred 
to  by  the  Greek  geographers,3  through  which  the  Gupta  empire 
came  into  contact  with  Roman  influence  owing  to  which  the  Guptas 
struck  coins  equal  in  weight  to  the  Roman  coin  dinarius 3  and  in  the 
fifth  century  A.  D.  introduced  the  coin  dindra,  probably  the  counter¬ 
part  of  the  Roman  dinarius  * 

The  wealth  accumulated  by  the  Vaisyas  was  sometimes  generously 
spent  by  them  in  endowing  rest-houses  ( sultras ).  At  Pataliputra-  re¬ 
cords  Fa  Hien,  “the  heads  of  the  Vaisya  families  in  them  (kingdoms) 
established  in  the  cities  houses  for  dispensing  charity  and  medicines. 
All  the  poor  and  destitute  in  the  country,  orphans,  widowers,  and 
childless  men,  maimed  people  and  cripples,  and  all  those  who  are 
diseased,  go  to  those  houses,  and  are  provided  with  every  kind 
of  help,  and  examined  by  doctors.  They  get  the  food  and  medicines 
which  their  cases  require,  and  are  made  to  feel  at  ease;  and  when 
they  axe  better,  they  go  away  of  themselves.”.5 

The  existence  of  such  alms-houses  (stUlras)  can  be  proved  by 
contemporary  epigraphs.  The  Gadhwa  stone  inscription  of  the  reign 
of  Candra  Gupta  II,  dated  A.  D.  407-8,  relates  how  headed  by 
“  Matrdasa...for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  religious  merit 
through  the  Brahmanas  of  the  community  established  a  perpetual 
alms-house,  which  was  to  be  maintained  on  the  interest  of  ten  dinaras” « 
From  this  grant  it  is  evident  that  such  alms-houses  were  established 
and  maintained  for  increasing  spiritual  benefit,  that  Brahmanas  by 
such  establishments  were  patronised  and  that  they  were  maintained  on 
the  interest-proceeds  of  specified  endowments.  Fa  Hien  gives  more 
details  about  these  rest-houses,  commenting  how  Hindus  patronised 
them.  “They  (Hindus)  ”  he  observes,  “also,  moreover,  seek  (to 

1  Sak.,  Act  1, 19,  p.  29. 

*  McCrindle,  The  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  Erythrean  Sea,  pp.  113, 1x7.  (1879). 

4  Cf.  Allan,  Catalogue,  Intr.  p.  LXX ;  also  J.  R.  A.  S.,  1889,  PP-  23, 24. 

Cf.  Warmington,  The  Commerce  between  the  Roman  Empire  and  India,  n.  «o; 
also  see  Fleet,  op.  city  (5).  p.  33.  J 

5  Fa  Hien,  op.  cit.,  p.  79. 

s  Fleet,  cp.  cit.,  (7).  no.  38-30- 
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acquire)  th©  blessing  of  good  deeds  on  unfrequented  ways,  setting 
up  on  the  road-side  houses  of  charity,  where  rooms,  couches,  beds 
and  food  and  drink  are  supplied  to  travellers,  and  also  to  monks 
coming  and  going  as  guests,  the  only  difference  being  in  the  time 
(for  which  those  parties  remain)".1 *  He  noticed  such  houses  erf 
charity  when  travelling  from  Kosaia  and  Sravasti.  The  same  practice 
continued  in  A,  D.  417-18  under  Kumar  a  Gupta  I,  the  sums  granted 
varying  from  ten  to  twelve  dlnaras?  In  fact  a  saltrci- rite  was 
performed  for  granting  charity,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  Khoh 
plates  of  the  Maharaja  Samlcsobha,  in  A.  D.  528-21).3 

That  such  rest-houses  were  built  also  in  the  seventh  century 
can  be  observed  from  the  words  of  Yuan  Chwang.  lie  travelled 
from  Cheh-ka  (Rajapur)  south-eastwards  into  the  Cheh-ka  (Takka?) 
country  and  on  going  forwards  he  found  what  he  calls  pimyasalas.4' 

On  from  this  country  ’  he  says  “  there  were  numerous  punyasalas 
or  free  rest-houses  for  the  relief  of  the  needy,  and  distressed;  at 
these  houses  medicine  and  food  were  distributed  and  so  travellers 
having  their  bodily  wants  supplied,  did  not  experience  inconven¬ 
ience”.5  It  must  be  noticed  here  that  this  practice  of  establishing 
free  rest-houses  from  the  fourth  to  the  seventh  century  continued 
not  chiefly  owing  to  the  patronage  of  the  State,  but  it  was  largely 
sponsored  by  private  philanthropy,  which  was  inspired  by  a  desire 
to  increase  religious  merit  and  to  alleviate  the  miseries  of  the  poor 
and  needy. 


IX.  Sudras  and  Agricultural  Life 
1.  Candalas 

The  fourth  caste  of  the  Sudras  consisted  of  either  agriculturists  or 
labourers  and  among  them  the  Candalas  were  the  most  unfortunate. 
“  That  is  the  name  ”  says  Fa  Hien  “  for  those  who  are  (held  to  be) 
wicked  men,  and  live  apart  from  others.  When  they  enter  the  gate 
of  a  city  or  a  market  place,  they  strike  a  piece  of  wood  to  make 
themselves  known,  so  that  men  know  and  avoid  them,  and  do  not 
come  into  contact  with  them. . .  Only  the  Candalas  are  fishermen 

1  Fa  Hien,  op.  cit.,  p.  62. 

J  Fleet,  op.  cit.,  (8-9),  pp.  40-4  X. 

8  Ibid.,  (25),  p.  1 16. 

4  The  present  day  survivals  of  these punyasalas  are  possibly  the  Dharmasalas,  which 
are  so  often  found  scattered  all  over  the  country. 

5  Yuan  Chwang,  op.  cit.,  I,  p.  286 ;  Hiuen  Tsiang,  op.  cit.,  I,  p.  165. 
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and  hunters,  and  sell  flesh  meat”.1 *  Since  it  has  been  proved  that 
meat  formed  one  of  the  items  of  food  in  Gupta  times,  it  follows 
that  the  Candalas,  if  they  were  butchers,  hunters  and  fishermen, 
formed  an  important  though  contemptible  community.  The  contempt 
for  them,  which  was  tantamount  to  untouchability,  being  traceable 
to  Mann,3  was  probably  due  to  the  nature  of  their  work  and  un¬ 
cleanliness. 

As  Yuan  Chwang  states  these  unfortunate  people  were  forced 
to  live  outside  the  city.  Referring  to  them  he  remarks :  “  Butchers, 
fishermen,  public  performers,  executioners,  and  scavengers  have 
their  habitations  marked  by  a  distinguishing  sign.  They  are  forced 
to  live  outside  the  city  and  they  sneak  along  on  the  left  when  going 
about  in  the  hamlets.”8  Probably  some  of  these  ill-treated  people 
were  permitted  to  live  in  the  city  and  some  were  certainly  employed 
by  the  State.  Bana  relates  how  the  pupils  of  the  eyes  of  the  horses 
“ trembled  with  fear”  at  the  yells  of  the  Candalas  who  guarded 
them  in  the  royal  stables  of  Harsa.4 

2.  A  Candala  Colony. 

A  picture  of  the  surroundings  in  which  the  Canclalas  lived  has 
luckily  been  preserved  by  Bana,  who  brands  them  as  barbarians  and 
styles  their  dwellings  as  “  a  very  market  place  ”  of  evil  deeds. 
He  describes  their  habitation  in  a  rather  gruesome  way :  “  It  was 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  boys  engaged  in  the  chase,  unleasing 
their  hounds,  teaching  their  falcons,  mending  snares,  carrying 
weapons,  and  fishing,  horrible  in  their  attire,  like  demoniacs.  Here 
and  there  the  entrance  to  their  dwellings,  hidden  by  thick  bamboo 
forests,  was  to  be  inferred  from  the  rising  of  smoke  of  orpiment.  On 
all  sides  the  enclosures  were  made  with  skulls;  the  dust  heaps  in 
the  roads  were  filled  with  bones ;  the  yards  of  the  huts  were  miry 
with  blood;  fat,  and  meat  chopped  up.  The  life  there  consisted  of 
bunting ;  the  food,  of  flesh,  the  ointment,  of  fat ;  the  garments,  of 
coarse  silk ;  the  couches,  of  dried  skins;  the  household  attendants, 
of  dogs ;  the  animals  for  riding,  of  cows ;  the  men’s  employment,  of 
wine  and  women;  the  oblation  to  the  gods,  of  blood;  the  sacrifice, 
of  cattle.  The  place  was  the  image  of  all  hells.” 5 


1  Fa  Hiem,  op.  cih,  p.  43. 

3  The  Laws  of  Mamt,  V,  y.  85,  p.  183  (Biihler). 

3  Yuan  Chwang,  op.cit,  p.  147;  Hiuen.Tsiang,  op.  at.,  IrR.  74, 

*  Bana,  Harsacarita,  p.  51. 

5  llid.f  KMambari,  pp.  304-5. 
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X.  Aspects  of  Urban  Life 
1.  Features  of  Town-Life 

All  these  people  lived  either  in  the  town  or  village.  Contem¬ 
porary  accounts  throw  some  light  on  some  features  of  town  life 
from  the  fourth  to  the  seventh  century  A.  D.  When  going  through 
Mathura,  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  century.  Fa  Hien  noticed 
u  the  fields,  houses,  gardens  and  orchards  along  with  the  resident 
populations  and  their  cattle/'1  He  refers  to  the  “  southern  gate  " 
of  Shd-che  (Sanci)  and  in  Kosala  to  '‘the  well  and  walls’'  of  the 
house  of  the  Vaisya  head-man  Sudatta.2  In  Vaisali  he  noticed  a 
garden  to  the  south  of  the  city  on  ‘the  west  of  the  road*  and  the  west 
gat©  of  the  city.3  In  the  centre  of  Pataliputra  he  records  that  he 
saw  Asoka's  palace  and  halls,  walls  and  gates,  with  elegant  carving 
and  inlaid  sculpture.4  So  absorbed  was  Fa  Hien  with  his  Buddhist 
studies  that  he  did  not  care  to  record  any  further  details  of 
towns  or  cities  except  a  few  hints  referring  to  the  existence  of 
gates,  walls,  houses  and  gardens  in  them. 

But  the  inscriptions  of  the  Gupta  rulers  themselves,  at  times, 
throw  some  light  on  some  features  of  town-life  during  this  period 
of  Indian  history.  The  Gangdhar  stone  inscription  of  Visvavarman, 
dated  A.  D.  423-24,  relates  how  Visvavarman,  the  father  of  Bandhu- 
varman,  the  feudatory  of  Kumara  Gupta  I,  adorned  a  city 
(Gangdhar  ?)  on  the  banks  of  the  Gargara  “  with  irrigation  wells, 
tanks,  and  temples  and  halls  of  the  gods,  drinking  wells  and  pleasure 
gardens  of  various  kinds,  and  causeways,  and  long  pools.”5  The 
Mandasor  stone  inscription  of  Kumara  Gupta  I  and  Bandhuvarman, 
dated  A.  D.  473-74,  describes  how  in  Dasapura  (Dasor)  “  the  houses 

have  waving  flags... . {and)  are  very  white  {and)  extremely  lofty...... 

And  other  long  buildings  on  the  roofs  of  the  houses,  with  arbours 

in  them,  are  beautiful . .being  vocal  with  songs  {like  those)  of 

the  Gandharvas ;  having  pictured  representations  arranged  {in  them); 
{and)  being  adorned  with  groves  of  waving  plantain  trees.  Here, 
cleaving  asunder  the  earth,  there  rise  up  houses  which  are  decorated 
with  successions  of  storeys .  It  shines  with  Brahmanas  endowed 

1  Fa  Hien,  op.  cit.,  p.  43. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  54;  pp.  55-56. 

3  Ibid.,  pp.  72-/3. 

4  Ibid.,  pp.  77. 

5  Fleet,  C.I.  Ill,  (17)  pp.  77-78.  text  p.  75.  prabuddha-kumud-agara-suddhaddrZ- 
vapi-tadaga-siira-sadma-sabh-bdupana~nandvidh--~)pavana-sarikrama-dirghikabhih. 
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with  truth,  patience,  self-control,  tranquillity,  religious  vows,  purity, 
fortitude,  private  study,  good  conduct,  refinement,  and  steadfastness 
(and)  abounding  in  learning  and  penances,  and  free  from  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  surprise.’’ 1  Again  in  the  Mandasor  stone  inscription  of 
YasSdharman  and  Visnuvardhana,  ascribed  to  the  year  A.  D.  533-34, 
it  is  stated  how  in  many  countries  the  sun  was  obscured  by  the 
smoke  of  the  oblations  of  sacrifices,  where  flourished  thick  and 
thriving  crops  of  grain  “  through  the  god  Maghavan  pouring 
cloudfuls  of  rain  upon  (their)  boundaries ;  and  in  which  the  ends  of 
the  fresh  sprouts  of  the  mango-trees  in  the  parks  ( udyana )  are 
eagerly  plucked  in  joy  by  the  hands  of  wanton  women.”  2 3 * 

Kalidasa  may  be  said  to  supplement  this  information  revealed  by 
Gupta  inscriptions.  Gardens  (pramadavana) 8  were  considered  by  Mm 
to  be  ornaments  to  every  household.  He  refers  to  private  gardens 
(grah-apavcma),i  town  (public)  gardens  (nagar-opavana) 5  and  palace 
gardens  in  a  city  ( pramadavana)6,  in  which  were  cultivated  fruit  trees 
and  flowers.7 

The  orchards  planted  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  one  after  another,  were 
irrigated  by  narrow  drains  (kulya),1  through  which,  as  well  as  from 
fountains  ( variyahtra ),8  water  flowed.  These  drains  carried  the  flow¬ 
ing  water  into  little  channels  (dlavula  or  ddhdroba'hdhct ),9  which  were 
constructed  about  trees  which  slowly  absorbed  it. 

The  flower-gardens  were  more  elaborately  laid  out.  They  were 
graced  with  tanks,10  arbours  of  creepers  having  seats,11  mock  hillocks 
(krldGsaila)  with  crystalline  posts  for  tame  peacocks  to  play  on,12 
swings  either  in  bowers  or  in  the  open,13  and  raised  seats  (vedika) 
under  large  shady  trees.14  In  such  places  the  marriage  of  a  tree  to  a 
creeper  ( sahakurah )  provided  a  gay  time  to  visitors.16 

1  Fleet,  op.  cit.,  (18)  p.  85,  text  p.  81. 

s  Ibid.,  (35)  p.156,  text  p.153. 

3  Mai.,  Act.  Ill,  p.  55. 

*  Raghu .,  VIII,  32,  p.  166. 

3  Sah,  Act  I,  10,  p.  6. 

6  Vih,  Act  II,  p.  33. 

7  Raghu.,  XII,  3,  p.  247;  Sak.,  Act  I,  10. 

s  Mai,  Act.  II,  12,  p.  51. 

8  Raghu.,  XII,  3,  p.  206. 

10  Ibid.,  XIX,  g,  p.  378. 

11  Raghu.,  XIX,  23,  p.  382. 

13  Megh.,  1, 60,  p.  47. 

18  Raghu.,  IX,  46,  p.  194. 

“  Ktim.,  Ill,  44,  p.  55. 

13  Raghu.,  VIII,  60,  p.  173. 
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These  flower-gardens  were  looked  after  b y  women  who,  with 
pitchers  ( seccmaghata )1  and  small  jars  ( pm/oghcttah },3  watered  the 
plants.  Servants  entrusted  with  the  care  of  these  gardens  were  called 
their  guardians  ( pramadavanapalikd).* 

The  towns  and  cities  must  have  had  huge  gates  and  long  bolts,4 
which  are  sometimes  compared  to  the  strong  arms  of  a  hefty 
person.5  Eamparts  (iiitambah-prakara)  existed,6  and  royal  streets 
(rdjapatha)  were  flanked  with  rich  shops  ( vipani ).7  Ayodhya,  for 
instance,  is  recorded  to  have  had  four  gates  and  an  open  space 
outside  the  city.8  When  prominent  persons,  especially  those  connected 
with  the  royalty,  either  arrived  at  or  departed  from  a  city,  the 
streets  were  gaily  decorated.9 

There  were  some  transport  facilities.  The  means  of  conveyance 
were  horses,  bulls,  elephants,  camels,  mules  and  oxen,  for  land 
purposes,10  while  boats  and  ships  were  used  for  crossing  the  rivers 
and  the  seas.11  Women  were  carried  about  either  in  palanquins  borne 
by  four  men  (caturasraydria) 13  or  in  carriages  of  various  kinds  (ratha).u 

2.  Country  Life 

Life  in  the  country-side  was,  however,  more  peaceful  and 
undisturbed.  Let  us  take  for  example  the  description  of  the  Srlkantha 
janapada ,  the  capital  of  which  was  S  than,  vis  vara.14  It  was  according 
to  Bana  peopled  by  the  good  and  there  the  laws  of  caste  were  for 
ever  unconfused  and  the  order  of  the  krta  age  prevailed. 

Srikantha  was  a  fertile  place.  It  had  unbroken  lines  of  Pmidro, 
sugar-cane  enclosures.  On  every  side  its  marches  were  packed  with 

1  Sak,  Act,  I,  p.  6. 

2  Raghu .,  XIV,  78,  p.  304. 

8  MS/.,  Act  III,  p.  55. 

4  Sak,  Act  II,  15,  p.  28:  nagar  apart  ghaprdmsu. 

5  Mai.,  Act  V,  p.  9. 

0  Raghu.,  VI,  43,  p.  129:  asy-anka-laksmirbhava  dirghabahor  Mahismat = i  va  prani- 
latkbakdncm. 

7  Ibid.,  XIV,  30,  p.  293 ;  MM.,  Act  V,  p.  120. 

s  Ibid.,  XV,  60,  p.  318.  <7/.,  with  the  observations  of  Yuan  Cliwang :  Ci  As  to  their 
inhabited  towns  and  cities  the  quadrangular  walls  of  the  cities  (or  according  to  one 
text,  of  the  various  regions)  are  broad  and  high,  while  the  thoroughfares  are  narrow 
tortuous  passages.  The  shops  are  on  the  high  ways  and  booths  (or,  inns)  line  the  roads. 
Travels,  I,  p.  147;  Hiuen  Tsiang,  op.  cit.,  I,  pp.  73-74 

0  *  Raghu.,  XI,  3,  p.  226. 

111  Ibid.,  IV,  21,  22-26,  pp.  77-88:  Sadyidham  balam-culasa  prathasthe  dig-jigtsaya...  «... 

11  Ibid.,  IV,  36,  p.  81. 

12  Ibid.,  VI,  10,  p.  120. 

18  Mah,  Act,  V  p.  132. 

14  Cf.  Cunningham,  op.  cit.,  p.  701, 
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corn-heaps,  distributed  among  the  threshing  floors.1  Throughout  it 
was  adorned  with  rice-crops  extending  beyond  their  fields,  where  the 
ground  bristled  with  cumin  beds  watered  by  the  pots  of  the  Persian 
wheel.  On  its  lordly  uplands  were  wheat  crops  variegated  with 
Rdjamasa  patches  ripe  to  bursting  and  yellow  with  the  split  bean 
pods.  Attended  by  singing  herdsmen  mounted  on  buffalos,  pursued 
by  sparrows  greedy  for  swarms  of  flies,  gay  with  the  tinkle  of  bells 
bound  to  their  necks,  roaming  herds  of  cows  wandered  through  its 
forests,  revelling  on  Vaspachedya  grass.  There  were  thousands  of 
spotted  antelopes.  Pot-herbs  and  plantains  blackened  the  soil  around 
the  villages.  At  every  step  were  groups  of  young  camels.  The  exits 
were  made  attractive  by  vine  arbours  and  pomegranate  orchards. 
Arbours,  ablaze  with  Pilu  sprays,  were  besmeared  with  the  juice  of 
hand-pressed  citron  leaves.  Travellers  slept  there  blissfully  after 
drinking  the  juice  of  fresh  fruit  and  plundering  the  date-trees. 
Wood-rangers  in  those  groves  tasted  the  cocoanut  juice.  Troops  of 
camels  and  flocks  of  sheep  formed  hordes  under  the  guardianship  of 
camelboys.3 


Yuan  Chwang  visited  Sthanvisvara,  the  capital  of  Harsa- 
vardhana.  He  noticed  there  that  the  “  soil  was  rich  and  fertile  and 
the  crops  were  abundant :  the  climate  was  warm ;  the  manners  and 
customs  of  people  were  illiberal :  the  rich  families  vied  with  each 
other  in  extravagance . few  were  given  to  farming 


Sometimes  the  portions  of  forest  land  inhabited  by  villagers, 
were  converted  into  settlements.  Harsavardhana,  in  search  of  his 
sister,  approached  the  skirts  of  the  Vindhya  forest.  Entering  he 
saw,  while  still  at  some  distance,  a  forest  settlement  which  was 
distinguished  by  woodland  districts  and  turned  grey  by  the  smoke 
from  granaries  of  wild  grain  in  which  heaps  of  burning  Sastika4  chaff 
sent  up  a  blaze.  Therein  were  huge  banyans,  encircled  with  cowpens 
formed  of  a  quantity  of  dry  branches;  and  tiger-traps  were  cons- 
tructed  m  fury  at  the  skughter  of  young  calves.6  Zealous  foresters 
violently  seized  the  axes  of  trespassing  wood-cutters;  and  Durgd 
arbours  were  built  of  tree  clumps  in  the  thickets.  The  outskirts 
being  for  the  most  part  forest,  many  parcels  of  rice-land,  threshing 
ground  and  tilth  were  being  apportioned  by  small  farmers  and  that 


P\  72’  t6Xt’  p‘  94>  But  the  commentator  Sankara  says- 
khaladhanadhamabhih  khalapalaih :  “  by  the  owners  of  the  threshing  floors." 

3  Bana,  Harsacarita,  p.  79-80,  text,  pp.  94-95. 

3  Yuan  Chwang,  op.  ciu,  I,  p.  514;  Hiuen  Tsiang,  op,  ciut  I,  p.  183, 

*  Sastika  is  a  kind  of  rice  ripening  in  sixty  days,  commonly  called  sajhi, 
Vatsarupaka-cf.  Vatsarupa ,  p.  227,  (text). 
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with  no  little  vigour  of  language,  since  it  was  mainly  spade  culture 
and  they  were  anxious  for  the  support  of  their  families.  No  great 
amount  of  coming  and  going  trampled  the  earth  owing  to  the 
difficulty  of  ploughing,  the  sparsely  scattered  fields  covered  with  Kasa 
grass,  with  their  few  clear  spaces,  their  black  soil  stiff  as  black 
iron,  the  branches  bursting  from  the  tree^  trunks  set  up  here  and 
there,  their  growths  of  impenetrable  Byamaka  their  wealth  of 
Alairibusa,  and  their  Kolalaksa  bushes  not  yet  cleared  away.  Near 
the  village  scaffolds  constructed  above  ground  suggested  incursions  of 
wild  beasts. 

In  every  direction  at  the  entrance  to  the  forests  were  drinking 
arbours  made  of  way-side  trees,  which  by  their  coolness  seemed  to 
dispel  the  summer  heat.  There  were  arbours,  where  wooden  stands 
surmounted  by  an  array  of  bristling  water  jars  to  steal  away 
thirst,  cool  porous  vessels  with  dripping  bases  for  allaying  weariness, 
pictures  black  with  moist  acquative  plants,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
the  water  cold,  bits  of  pink  gravel  taken  from  rivers  to  cool  the  air. 

In  other  places  again  blacksmiths  were  almost  intensifying  the 
heat  by  burning  heaps  of  wood  for  charcoal.  On  every  side  the 
prospect  was  filled  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  district,  who  dwelt  in 
the  surrounding  country,  and  entered  the  woods  to  collect  timber  and 
were  enveloped  in  the  provisions  guarded  for  them  by  old  men  stationed 
in  the  hamlet  houses  of  the  vicinity.  Their  bodies  they  had  anointed 
to  prepare  themselves  for  their  hard  sylvan  toils.  On  their  shoulders 
were  set  strong  axes,  and  about  their  necks  hung  their  breakfast 
bundles.  They  wore  ragged  clothes  for  fear  of  thieves.  They  bore 
water  in  jars  having  mouths  covered  with  corks  of  leaves,  and 
attached  to  their  necks  which  were  encircled  by  triple  collars  of 
black  cane.  Strong  yoked  oxen  marched  before  them  in  couples.1 

3.  Forest  life 

Ranging  on  the  outskirts  of  the  country-side  were  hunters,  who 
grasped  snares  with  intricate  loops  formed  of  animals’  sinews,  and 
bore  coiled  traps  and  netted  nooses  fastened  to  a  quantity  of  screens 
used  in  shooting  wild  beasts.  Fowlers  roamed  hither  and  thither, 
loaded  with  cages  of  falcons,  partridges,  kapinjalas  and  the  like, 
while  their  boys  loitered  about  with  aviaries  hanging  from  their 
shoulders.  Troops  of  female  sparrows  were  caught  with  twigs  whereon 

1  Bana,  Harsacaritra  pp .  226-27.  KantaUta = c  ontaining  grass  stalks  ?  Cf.  Ibid.,  p.  139. 
"Fresh  water-plants  were  coiled  round  a  dripping  globe  ”. 
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a  little  cast  away  pulse  broth  was  smeared  Young  hunters,  practis¬ 
ing  bird-catching,  coaxed  a  number  of  dogs  which  were  frightened  at 
partridges  hidden  in  clumps  of  grass. 

There  were  people  moving  along  with  bundles  of  Sidhu  bark,  hued 
like  an  old  ruddy-goose's  neck,  countless  sacks  of  recently  uprooted 
Dhdtakl  flowers  of  the  colour  of  red  ore  and  of  cotton  plants,  plenti¬ 
ful  loads  of  flax  and  hemp  bundles,  quantities  of  honey,  peacocks’ 
tail  feathers,  wreathes  of  compressed  wax,  barkless  Khadira  logs  frilled 
with,  hanging  Lamajjaka  grass,  large  bundles  of  Ku§tha  and  the  Podhra 
yellow  as  a  full  grown  lion's  mane.  Village  wives  hastened  en  route 
for  neighbouring  villages,  all  intent  on  thoughts  of  sale  and  bearing 
on  their  heads  baskets  laden  with  various  gathered  forest  fruits.1 

4.  Trees 

In  these  towns,  villages  and  forests  were  grown  different  kinds  of 
trees  the  names  of  some  of  which  are  mentioned  in  Gupta  inscrip¬ 
tions.  The  undated  Bihar  stone  pillar  inscription  of  Skanda  Gupta 
mentions  ‘'groups  of  fig-trees  and  castor-oil  plants,  the  tops  of  which 
are  bent  down  by  the  weight  of  their  flowers.”2  In  the  Gangdhar 
stone  inscription  of  Visvavarman,  dated  A.  D.  423-24,  reference  is 
made  to  the  palmyra  (Kula-tdla)  trees,  the  flowers  of  the  Bandhuka 
trees  ( Pentapeles  Phoemcea Terminals  a  Tomenlosa)  bearing  red  flowers 
and  the  blue-flowering  Bd?ja  tree3  (Barleriaf.  The  Mandasor  stone 
inscription  of  Kumara  Gupta  I  and  Bandhuvarman,  dated  A,  D.  473-74, 
speaks  of  the  full-blown  flowers  of  the  Rodhra  {Symplocos  liacemosa) 
and  Priyahgu  plants  {Panicum  Italian  n :  Sinapis  Ramosa-saffron)  and 
the  Jasmine  creepers;  the  Lavall  trees  (Av&rrhoa  Ackla)  and  the 
solitary  branches  of  the  Naga^ct  bushes  (Cardiospermimi  ITalicacabum )4, 
the  Asoka  {Jonesia  Asoka)  SindtmTra  (Vitex  Negtmdo )9  Ketaka  (Pandanus 
Odoratissimus)  and  the  pendulous  Aiimuklaka  creeper.5  The  Khoh 
copper-plate  grant  of  Maharaja  Hastin,  dated  A.  D.  482-83,  refers  to 
the  Vrika  ( Sesbana  Grandiflora)  and  Amrdta  {Kog-pluxa- Spondias 
Mangifera)  trees.6  The  Priyahgii  (Panicum  Italicum)  and  Vakula 
(Mimusops  Elengi)  are  again  mentioned  in  the  undated  Nagarjuni 
Hill  Cave  inscription  of  Anantavarmanu7 

1  Bana,  Harsacarita,  pp.  227-28. 

*  Fleet,  op.  cit.,  (12),  p.  51,  text  p.  49 :  vrksanam  ku$uma~bhar<*mtai  agra-sum  (?)  ga  ( ? ) 
vyalambastavak.  ... 

3  Ibid.,(*7),V.77- 

4  Ibid.,  (18),  p.  87,  text,  p.  83  :  priyahgu  taru-kuiida  latd  vikosa  pusp = asam. 

5  Ibid.,  p.  87. 

6  Ibid.,  (22),  p.  105. 

7  Ibid.,  (50),  p.  228. 
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It  may  now  be  seen  how  many  of  these  trees  mentioned  in  the 
Gupta  inscriptions  can  be  noticed  first  in  the  works  of  Kalidasa  and 
later  in  the  writings  of  Bana.  Kalidasa  too  mentions  several  kinds 
of  trees.  Among  these  are  Koviddra1,  Punndga?,  Saplaparna 3,  Tam- 
luli*,  ( Nagamlli )  Puga  (betel-nut  tree) s,  Aksota «,  Sahakdra  {Amra- 
mango)  Tali 8,  Plaksa 9,  Saudha10,  Saptacchada u,  Pdrijdta 12,  Samili, 
Asoka w,  SyamaXi  (Fig-tree),  Tama  la ls,  Sarala 17 ,  Katalca 18,  Lodhra 19, 
Devaddruw,  Sallaki*1,  Nipa™,  Sala53,  Krsn-dguru  2‘,  Khar  jura 35,  Hari- 
candana 26,  Atimukta 27  Among  creepers  he  mentions  Priyahgu 2B, 
Lavali M,  Madhavi 30,  Nicula 51  and  others.  He  refers  to  various  kinds 
of  flowers  as  well.  Among  these  are  Lodhra™,  Santanaka 33,  Ketald 3*, 
Malaii,  Bakula,  Yuthikd 35,  Sirisa™,  Nam  era*1,  Kadamba 3S,  Kandala 89, 
Asoka 40,  Lavaiiga*1,  Madhuka 43,  Pahkaja 43  and  Bandhujioa  “. 


I  Uzt.  III,  6,  p.  35- 

3  Raghu.,  IV,  57,  p.  86. 

3  IMA  IV,  23,  p.  78. 

*  IMA  IV,  42,  p.  82. 

5  Ibid.,  44,  p-  83. 
s  IMA  IV,  69,  p.  89. 

7  Ibid.,  9,  p.  74- 

8  IMA  56,  p.  86. 

Ibid.,  XVII,  12,  p.  349- 
10  Ibid ,  VIII,  93,  P-  181. 

II  Ibid.,  V,  48,  p.  108. 

12  Ibid.,  VI,  6,  p.  1 19. 

18  Ibid.,  XIII,  32.  P-  275 
a  Ibid.,  XIII,  32,  p.  275, 

18  Ibid.,  XIII,  53.  P-  280. 

Ibid.,  XIII,  15,  P-  272. 

17  Kum.,  1, 9.  p.  5. 

78  Ibid.,  VII,  52,  p.  138. 

18  Raghu.,  II,  29,  p.  37. 

20  Ibid.,  II,  36,  p.  40. 

21  Vii.  Act  IV,  p.  122. 

22  Raghu.,  XIX,  37,  p.  386. 

28  Ibid.,  1, 13,  p.6. 

21  Ibid.,  IV,  81,  p.  92. 

23  Ibid.,  IV,  57,  P- 89- 

26  Sak.  Act  VII,  2,p.  105. 

37  Ibid.,  Act  III,  p.  37. 

38  Megh.,  II,  44,  P-  82. 

32  Vik.,  Act,  V,  8  p.  146.^ 

30  Ibid.,  Act.  II,  p.  33 ;  Sak,  III,  10,  p.  36. 

81  Ibid.,  Act  IV,  p.  114. 

82  Raghu.,  Ill,  2,  p.  52. 

88  Kum.,  VII,  3,  p.  125. 

84  Ril.  II,  26,  p.  30. 

85  Ibid., 11,  24,  p.  28. 

86  Kum.,  V,  4,  p.  76. 

87  Ibid.,  1,55,  P-  21. 

38  Raghu.,  XV,  99,  p.  325. 

82  Ibid.,  XIII,  29,  p.  275. 

42  Ibid.,  XIII,  32,  p.  275. 

41  Ibid.,  VI,  57,  p.  133. 

42  Ibid.,  VI,  25,  p.  125. 

48  Ibid.,  IV,  14,  p.  75. 

44  Ibid.,  XI,  25,  p.  231. 
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It  is  interesting  to  note  that  trees  in  this  period  were,  like  human 
beings,  adopted  and  married  b 

Bana  tells  us  how  amidst  such  trees,  in  the  Vindhyan  forests 
the  people  lived.  “  Here  and  there,”  he  observes  “  the  preparation  of 
unsightly  fields  of  barren  soil  was  being  effected  by  numerous  lines 
of  wagons,  bearing  heaps  of  manure  from  old  dust  heaps  and  yoked 
to  strong  young  steers,  while  to  the  creaking  of  their  loose  and  noisy 
wheels  were  added  the  angry  cries  of  the  dust-grey  plough-boys,  who 
sitting  on  the  poles  urged  them  on.  The  surrounding  country  was 
black  with  numerous  sugar-cane  enclosures,  showing  wide  carefully 
tended  branches,  buffalo  skeletons  fixed  on  stakes,  to  scare  away  with 
their  sharp  points  the  rabbits  which  devastated  the  rising  buds,  and 
high  bamboo  fences  which  the  antelopes  lightly  leapt  when  startled 
by  ox-drivers’  sticks  which  the  watchers  hurled  at  them. 

“At  very  wide  intervals  were  the  dwellings  of  the  forest  house¬ 
holders,  girt  with  orchards  of  emerald  bright  Snuhd,  entangled  with 
thickets  of  bamboo  suitable  for  bows  and  difficult  of  access  owing  to 
rows  of  thorny  Karcm jet.  They  had  garden  enclosures  with  clumps 
of  G-avedhukd ,  Garnmk  Sigru,  G  rarUhiparna ,  Sumria%  Surasa,  Vuhgaka, 
Vao%  and  the  castor  plant,  and  a  net  work  of  KcUfhaluka 
creepers,  reared  on  tali  planted  uprights,  provided  a  shade.  Young 
calves  were  tied  to  Khadirci  stakes  fixed  in  the  ground  in  circular 
jujube  arbours,  and  crowing  cocks  more  or  less  indicated  the  posi¬ 
tions  of  the  houses.  At  the  foot  of  Agasti  trees  in  the  yards  tanks 
and  drinking  vessels  for  birds  had  been  constructed,  and  pink 
masses  of  jujube  were  scattered  around.  The  walls  were  formed  of 
partitions  made  of  slips  of  bamboo,  leaves,  stalks,  and  reeds,  while 
for  ornament  gcrrocana  pigment  and  Kvinsnka  flowers  were  used. 
There  were  piles  of  charcoal  tied  with  Valvaja  grass,  numerous  heaps 
of  cotton  from  the  Seem ul  ( Scilmali )  tree  fruit,  stores  of  Nala  rice, 
water-lily  roots,  candied  sugar,  white  lotus  seed,  bamboos,  and 
threshed  rice  ready  at  hand,  also  collections  of  Jamdla  seeds,  mats 
worn  from  being  used  to  pound  ashes  and  disposed  upon  heaps  of 
Kdsmaryciy  a  wealth  of  withered  Rdjadana  and  Madana  fruit,  abund¬ 
ance  of  Madhuka  fruit  decoctions,  pots  of  safflower  in  excellent 
cupboards,  no  lack  of  Rdjamclsa ,  cucumber,  Karhatika%  and  (Kusmanda) 
gourd  seeds,  and  collections  of  living  pets,  such  as  wild-cats, 
maludhdna  snakes,  ichneumons,  Scdijatakas ,  and  the  like”.3 

1  Ragktu,  II,  36,  p.  40 ;  and  Ibid.,  VIII,  61,  p.  173 ;  Bana,  Kadambari ,  p.  194. 

3  JJana,  Harsacarita,  pp.  228-29. 
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XL  Some  Customs  and  Manners 
1.  Pastimes-Indoor  Games 

The  people  of  this  age  had  their  own  indoor  as  well  as  outdoor 
pastimes.  Sometimes  kings  and  nobles  fuddled  themselves  with  wine 
and  women ; 1  the  latter  enjoyed  themselves  in  public  baths,  where 
they  played  pranks  in  the  water.3  Dice  (a/csa) 3  was  as  a  great 
favourite  as  story  telling,  with  interested  audiences.  The  Harsacarita, 
by  the  way,  was  a  story  narrated  by  Dana  to  an  enraptured  domestic 
circle  of  his  relations  h  Women  loved  to  sit  on  the  swing  {dola)  some¬ 
times  with  their  lovers,5  within6  and  without 7  their  homes.  Inside 
their  houses  wealthy  persons  used  swinging  cots  which  were  set  in 
motion  by  servants  by  means  of  ropes.8 

The  pastime  of  playing  with  dice  must  have  been  a  game  current  in 
Bana's  days.  He  refers  to  a  grateful  dicer  9  and  observes  how  “  dicemen 
and  chessmen  lone  left  empty  squares/' 10  He  again  clearly  states  that 
during  Harsa’s  reign  “  only  chess  boards  teach  the  position  of  the  four 
members  (caturahc/a).” 11  The  game  of  draughts  must  also  have  been 
familiar.  It  is  said  that  Candraplda  “  sent  for  liis  amusement  by  the 
porters  at  Kadambari's  bidding,  players  on  lute  and  pipes,  singers,  skilful 
dice  and  draught  players,  practiced  painters  and  reciters  of  graceful 
verses/'13  Dice  was  indulged  in  the  mixed  company  of  men  and 
women 13  and  there  is  a  suggestion  that  a  couple  played  with  two 
dice.14  The  gaming  dice  discovered  on  the  main  Stupa  site  no.  3 
of  the  ancient  Buddhist  Saiighamma  of  Nalanda  suggests  that  the 
Buddhist  brethren  in  residence  here  were  not  altogether  above  the 
amusements  of  less  austere  humanity/'  Similar  gaming  dice  had 
previously  been  recovered  from  monasteries  nos.  I  and  1  A,  as  well 
as  on  many  other  Buddhist  sites15 

1  Raghu.,  XIX,  5,  p.  378. 

2  Ibid.,  XVI,  64,  p.  340. 

s  Ibid.,  VI,  18.  p.  122. 

:1-' Cf*:^xizr  HarsfuariUii 7^m77* 

6  Raghu.,  XIX,  44,  p.  387. 

G  Mai,  III,  p.  74, 

7 .  Ibid.,  p.  73*  ■,  '  '  ' 

8  Raglm.,  XIX,  44,  p.  387. 

9  Bana,  Harsacarita ,  p.  171. 

10  Ibid.,  Rddambarl ,  p.  5. 

11  Ibid.,  Harsacarita ,  p.  65,  text  p.  7& :  astapaddnani  caturanga  halpana . 

13  Ibid.,  Kadambarl,  p.  I  $2. 

18  Ibid.,  p.  155. 

14  Bana,  Candi-Sataka,  (27),  p.  292:  krida  dvabhycm  vimuhc  aparam  alam  amun-aikma 
me  pasakena.  The  word  dice  here  can  also  be  mta^airaA 

15  A.  S,  I  R.t  1923-24,  p.  74. 
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Just  as  Kalidasa  describes  the  virtues  of  him  ting,  Dan  din  too  dilates 
on  the  advantages  of  gambling  ( dyuta ).  Gambling  he  Temarks  “develops 
an  unexampled  magnanimity,  since  you  drop  a  pile  of  money  like 
a  straw.  With  its  alternations  of  winning  and  losing,  it  liberates 
you  from  servile  joy  or  despondency.  It  nourishes  impetuosity,  the 
basis  of  all  manliness.  It  compels  a  continuous  exercise  of  quick 
intelligence  in  detecting  tricks  (very  difficult  to  perceive)  with  dice, 
sleight  of  hand,  the  board,  and  other  equipment.  Demanding  exclusive 
attention,  it  gives  superb  training  in  mental  concentration.  It  makes 
for  delight  in  audacity,  the  companion  of  brisk  resolution ;  for 
ability  to  hold  one’s  own  while  rubbing  up  with  the  toughest 
customers ;  for  the  cultivation  of  self-reliance ;  for  getting  a  living 
without  stinginess.”1 

Once  again  it  is  Dandin  who  gives  us  a  vivid  picture  of  a  dice- 
play  in  action.  One  of  his  characters,  Apaharavarman  went  to 
the  city  of  Campa.  Resolved  to  tread  the  path  of  “  scientific 
thievery,”  he  did  not  rest  until  he  had  entered  a  gambling  dive 
and  mingled  with  the  professionals.  There  he  “found  no  end  of  enjoy¬ 
ment  observing  their  skill  in  all  the  twenty-five  branches  of  the  art 
of  gambling :  their  sleight  of  hand,  extremely  difficult  to  detect,  over 
the  dice-board  ;  the  accompanying  sneers  and  jeers  ;  their  death-defying 
truculence ;  their  systems  (chiefly  argument,  force  and  bluff)  devised 
to  gain  a  gambler’s  confidence  and  calculated  to  win  the  stakes; 
their  flattery  of  the  strong;  their  threats  towards  the  weak;  their 
cleverness  in  picking  partners;  their  fantastic  means  of  allurement; 
the  varied  wagers  proposed;  their  magnanimous  way  of  dividing 
the  cash;  the  intermittent  buzz  of  talk,  largely  obscene;  and  much 
besides. 

Now  when  a  player  made  a  careless  throw,  I  laughed  a  little. 
But  his  opponent  seemed  to  flare  up,  looking  at  me  with  an  eye 
red  with  wrath,  and  shouting:  “Man,  you  tell  him  how  to  play  when 
you  laugh.  Let  this  uneducated  duffer  go.  I’ll  just  play  with  you-you 
seem  a  smart  one.”  The  proprietor  offered  no  objection :  he  clinched 
with  me,  and  I  won  sixteen  thousand  dinars.  Half  I  gave  to  the  pro¬ 
prietor  and  his  staff;  half  I  pocketed.  Then  I  rose,  and  with  me,  rose 
delighted  congratulations  from  the  company.”2  This  incident  reveals 
that  gambling  dens  must  have  been  common,  and  that  they  were  controll¬ 
ed  by  their  proprietors,  whose  permission  was  necessary  for  a  stranger  to 

1  Dandin  op.  cit.,  pp.  209-10,  text,  p.  135 ;  also  see  Bana,  Kaiambari,  p.  81. 

3  Ibid.,  pp.  80-8  r,  text,  pp.  47-48. 
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participate  in  a  game  in  which  the  members  of  the  dive  were  already 
taking  a  part.  This  game  of  dice  was  essentially  a  sport  of  stakes* 
in  which  large  sums  sometimes  were  either  lost  or  won.  When 
these  games  were  in  action  brawls  must  necessarily  have  taken 
place. 

2.  Outdoor  Pastimes 

Outdoor  pastimes  were  also  popular  in  this  age.  The  public 
was  entertained  by  ram  fights,1  while  girls  and  boys  played  with  balls 
(Kanduka.)  in  their  hands.3  Hunting,  probably  an  aristocratic  amuse¬ 
ment,  was  a  favourite  with  kings  and  nobles.  In  singing  its  praises 
Kalidasa  appears  to  echo  the  enthusiasm  of  Kautalya,  when  he  says 
that  it  causes  the  disappearance  of  phlegm,  bile,  perspiration  and 
that  it  yields  the  acquisition  of  skill  in  aiming  at  still  and  moving 
objects,  the  ascertainment  of  the  appearance  of  beasts  when  provoked, 
their  sense  of  fear  and  ferocity.*  Hunting  according  to  him  makes  one 
intimate  with  the  art  of  throwing  down  the  moving  mark ;  gives  under¬ 
standing  of  their  signs  of  fear  and  ferocity  and  endows  the  body 
with  excellent  qualities  owing  to  a  conquest  over  fatigue.1  Perhaps 
Dandin  was  the  only  other  writer,  after  Kalidasa,  who  was  equally 
enthusiastic  about  hunting.  “There  is  nothing  so  beneficial  as  hunting 
(mrgaya)  ”.  He  adds:  “It  gives  the  legs  magnificent  exercise;  and 
long-winded  speed  might  prove  very  handy  after  a  defeat.  It  dries 
up  the  phlegmatic  humour;  thus  promoting  digestion,  the  sole 
foundation  of  health.  By  reducing  fat,  it  makes  the  body  vigorous, 
sinewy,  agile.  It  gives  power  to  endure  cold,  heat,  wind,  rain, 
hunger,  thirst.  It  interprets  the  mental  activities  of  living  beings 
from  their  physical  expression.  It  supplements  scanty  crops  with  the 
flesh  of  deer,  buffaloes,  wild  oxen,  and  other  game.  It  makes  land 
routes  secure  by  killing  such  creatures  as  wolves  and  tigers.  It 
wins  the  confidence  of  jungle  tribes.  It  fosters  energy,  thus 
impressing  hostile  armies.’’5  Therefore  hunting  was  considered  to 
benefit  the  well-being  of  the  human  body  as  well  as  that  of  the 
State. 

But  a  full  picture  of  a  royal  hunt  can  also  be  obtained  from 
contemporary  evidence.  On  his  hunting  expeditions,  as  though  in 
consonance  with  Kautalya *s  injunctions,  the  king  was  accompanied 
by  Yavanis,  armed  with  bow  and  arrow,  who  wore  garlands  of  wild 

1  Mai,  Act,  I,  p.  26:  urabhrasampatam. 

2  Raghu.,  XVI,  83,  P-  344* 

8  SaL,  Act  II,  St  P-  23. 

4  Raghu IX,  48,  P-  95* 

5  Dandin,  op*  cit,  p.  209,  text,  p.  135* 
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flowers.1  The  royal  hunt  appears  to  have  been  a  rather  ceremonious 
affair.  The  king  with  the  ministers’  assent,2  crowned  with  a  rustic 
garland,  wearing  a  leaf-coloured  armour3  for  the  sake  of  the 
adaptation  to  environment,  rode  on  horseback  to  the  forest.  Here 
the  huntsmen  assembled  with  nets  and  dogs  on  the  leash,  evidently 
to  see  that  the  woods  were  free  from  thieves  and  fires.  There  the 
ground  was  made  solid  for  horses,  spots  with  many  pools  of  water 
were  found,  while  antelopes,  birds  and  yaks  (</mj<7l<i) 1  offered  him  the 
necessary  targets.  There  the  king  first  saw  a  herd  of  deer  and  then 
followed  the  track  of  the  herd  of  wild  boars  which,  running  away 
from  the  wet  mud  of  the  ponds,  had  strewn  pieces  of  musfjl  grass  in 
their  paths.5  There  he  slew  bisons,  rhinoceroses,  tigers,  lions.3  These 
beasts  of  the  forest  were  at  first  hemmed  in,  before  they  were 
attacked.  Sometimes  the  animals  were  expected  to  rest  for  a  while: 
the  buffaloes  were  made  to  plunge  into  the  water  of  the  tanka,  herds 
of  deer  were  permitted  to  ruminate  and  boars  were  allowed  to  dig  up 
the  musta  grass  at  ease  in  the  pools."  Forest-surroimders  ( vaniujrahinah ) 
were  sent  ahead.8 

Another  open-air  sport  was  swimming  either  in  tanks  or  rivers 
(Unja-lmda).  It  was  probably  the  custom  for  a  king  to  sit  in  a  boat  and 
watch  the  women  of  his  seraglio  sporting  in  the  water  and  splashing 
water  at  each  other,  to  the  tune  of  music.9  After  his  bath  he  repaired 
to  a  tent  pitched  on  the  shore.10  In  the  hot  season  people  often 
resorted  to  reservoirs  of  water  for  a  bath.11 

Hunting  must  have  been  in  great  vogue  during  the  days  of  Sana. 
Partridges,  for  instance,  must  have  been  caught  by  poisoned  baits. 
This  can  be  made  out  from  Rajyavardhana’s  words :  “  At  sovereignty 
my  eye  grows  disordered  like  the  partridge  at  poison.”12  It  is  possi¬ 
ble  that  kings  hunted  in  the  woods  “with  a  great  retinue  of  runners, 
horses,  and  elephants.”  The  huntsmen  are  recorded  on  such  occasions, 

1  Raghu.,  IX,  46-47,  p.  197 ;  Salt.  Act  II.  p.  20. 

3  Ibid.,  IX,  49,  p.  195.  anmnntah  sacivair—yaymu 

8  Ibid.,.  51,  p.  196. 

*  Ibid. 

1  Ibid.,  59,  p.  198. 

'  Ibid.,  61-64,  pp.  199^200.  Cf.  The  prevalence  of  hunting  is  proved  by  the  Lion  and 

1  iger_types  of  Gupta  coins.  See  Allan,  pp,  17-18. 38-45,  76*8^4 

'  Safe.,  Act  II,  6,  p»  24. 

Ibid.,  p.  24 ;  also  see  Bana,  Kddamhari,  p.  73. 

3  Raghu.,  XYI,  57-67,  pp.  338-39 ;  Megh,  33,  p.  19.  (Hultszch). 

10  ibid.,  73,  P-  342. 

sonrsff'ihkpter\TI^  For  furtller  details  regarding  the  sea- 

12  Bana ,  Harsacarita,  p.  170. 
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to  have  led  in  a  golden  leash  large  hounds.  The  beasts  hunted 
appear  to  have  been  wild  boars,  lions,  Sarabhas ,  yaks  and  various 
kinds  of  deer.  It  is  possible  that  daring  such  hunting  expeditions 
princes  wore  particular  kind  of  hunting  dress.  Kalidasa  refers  to  such 
a  costume  (mrgaydvekim)\  Bana  tells  us  how  Candraplda  took  off  his 
corselet  and  removed  the  rest  of  his  riding  apparel.1 * 3 4  Like  his  prede¬ 
cessors  Kalidasa  and  Bana,  Dandin  describes  in  a  few  words  a  hunter's 
experience.  “At  this  moment  ”  relates  Visrufca,  one  of  his  characters, 
“two  dear  flashed  past,  and  a  hunter  who  had  missed  them  with  three 
arrows.  Snatching  from  his  hand  his  remaining  two  arrows  and  the 

bow,  I  shot.  One  arrow  pierced  beyond  the  feather,  the  other  not  so 
far ;  both  deer  fell  dead.”3  This  pen-picture  gives  us  an  idea  of  the 
method  by  which  hunting  must  have  been  carried  out  in  the  days  of 
Dandin  towards  the  end  of  the  seventh  century. 

Another  of  the  open-air  amusements  of  this  age  was  cock-fighting 
which  must  have  been  a  popular  pastime.  Cocks  were  most  familiar 
domestic  birds  even  in  the  days  of  Bana.  On  the  morning  following 
Prabhakaravardhanas  death,  Bana  remarks  that  “ anon  the  cocks 
began  to  clamour  wildly,  as  if  in  grief.  ” *  But  it  is  only  Datidin  who  gives 
us  an  impressive  picture  of  this  pastime.  “I  came  ”  says  Pramati, 
one  of  Ms  characters,  “  to  a  large  market  town,  where  business  men  were 
raising  a  tremendous  bombilation  over  a  cock-fight  (tamracudayuddha)f 
so  that  I  could  not  repress  a  snicker  as  I  joined  them.  And  a 
certain  Brahmana  who  sat  near  me,  a  gay  old  gentleman,  quietly 
asked  an  explanation  of  my  merriment.  “  Plow  in  the  world,  ”  said 
I,  “can  men  be  such  fat-heads  so  as  to  match  Crane,  that  cock  in 
the  western  pen,  against  Oocoanut,  the  rooster  in  the  eastern  pen?” 
“Be  still  ”,  said  the  wise  old  boy.  “  Dont  give  these  ninnies  a  tip,” 
and  he  handed  me  some  betel-gum  (camphor  flavour)  from  his  little 

box,  filling  in  the  intermission  with  spicy  anecdote.  Then  the  two 
birds,  went  at  each  other  full  tilt,  stab  and  counter-stab,  with  wing¬ 
flapping  and  cock-a-Aoodling.  And  the  poor  cock  from  the  western 
pen  was  beaten.  The  old  gentleman,  delighted  at  backing  a  winner, 
made  a  friend  of  me  in  spite  of  the  disparity  in  age;  gave  me  a 
bath,  food,  and  other  comforts  in  his  own  house  that  day;  and  when 
I  started  next  morning  for  Shravasti,  he  set  me  on  my  road, 
turning  back  with  the  friendly  farewell :  ‘  Don’t  forget  me  when 

1  Sab.,  Act  II,  p.  24. 

3  Bana  Kadafnbari,  p.  73. 

8  Dandin,  op.  cit.,  p.  126. 

4  Bana,  Harsacaritci ,  p.  15  9 ;  also  see  p.  228. 
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your  business  is  done!”1 2  A  cock-fight  therefore  implied  a  large  and 
enthusiastic  gathering  of  people.  Cocks,  which  had  particular  names 
and  were  armed  with  knives  or  blades,  were  placed  in  their  specified 
pens.  When  the  fight  began,  the  people  must  have  crowded,  as  they 
do  even  now,  all  round  to  watch  one  armed  cock  being  set  against 
another  by  their  respective  owners.  Prior  to  this  procedure,  betting 
must  have  gone  on  and  the  ballyhoo  must  have  been  considerable. 
An  exactly  similar  cock-fight  goes,  on  even  today  in  Tuluva  (mod. 
South  Kanara) 3  It  is  no  wonder  therefore  in  those  days  that  cock¬ 
fights  were  associated  with  brawls,  especially  in  the  market-place.3 

This  picture  of  a  cock-fight  as  portrayed  by  Dandin  may  well 
be  compared  with  another  remarkable  notice  of  this  game  as  reveal¬ 
ed  in  one  of  the  Prakrta  Jaina  stories,  the  age  of  which  cannot  be 
determined.  “  There  in  the  park  outside  of  the  city  (Kosatnbi)  they 
saw  a  cock-fight  gotten  up  by  two  merchants’  sons  Sagaradatta  and 
Buddhila  by  name,  who  had  made  the  stake  a  hundred  thousand 
pieces.  Buddhila’s  cock  was  struck  by  Saragadatta’s  cock  and  then 
Sagaradatta’s  cock  was  struck  by  the  cock  of  Buddhila.  Thereupon 
Sagardatta’s  cock  was  cowed  and  didn’t  want  to  fight,  although  he 
was  moved  towards  the  cock  of  Buddhila ;  and  therefore  Sagaradatta 
lost  his  lakh.  At  this  point  Varadhanu  said  to  Sagaradatta  and 
Buddhila :  Why  has  this  cock,  although  of  good  breed,  been  cowed 
by  the  second  cock?  So  I'll  look  into  the  matter,  if  you  do  not  take  it 
amiss.”  Sagaradatta  said:  “  Most  excellent  sir,  look,  look!  For  lam 
not  at  all  greedy  for  the  money  in  this  affair,  but  I  care  that  my 
honour  should  prosper.”  Thereupon  Varadhaiiu  examined  Buddhila’s 
cock.  And  he  saw  bright  fine  needles  made  of  iron  fastened  to  his 
feet.  And  Buddhila  observed  that  he  noticed  them.  Then  he  went 
up  to  him  and  secretly  told  Varadhapu:  “If  you  do  not  speak  of 
the  affair  of  the  needles  I  shall  give  you  half  of  the  lakh.”  But 
although  he  prated  Hear,  I  have  investigated,  but  seen  nothing  ”,  in 

such  a  manner  that  Buddhila  didn’t  notice  it,  he  made  the  matter 
known  to  Sagaradatta  somehow  or  other  by  employing  (certain)  move¬ 
ments  of  the  eyes  and  the  fingers.  And  Sagaradatta  freed  his  own 
cock  from  the  needles  by  taking  them  off  (the  feet  of  Buddhila’s 
cock)  all  unnoticed.  And  thus  the  second  cock  was  defeated.  So  Bud¬ 
dhila  lost  the  lakh.  4  From  this  account  some  interesting  conclusions 

1  Dandin,  op.  ciu,  pp.  149-5  °  5  text.  pp.  96-97. 

2  Cf.  Salatore,  Cock-Fighting  in  Tuluva,  Q.J.  M.  S.,  XVII,  pp.  3x6-327. 

*  Dandin,  op.  cit.,  212. 

4  Meyer,  Hindu  Tales,  pp.  34-36,  (1909). 
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may  be  drawn.  It  appears  as  though,  this  open-air  sport  of  cock- 
fighting  was  popular  in  northern  India  and  was  not  confined  only 
to  the  Daksinapatha.  Bets  were  evidently  made  on  these  birds  and 
differences  arising  therefrom,  as  Dandin  suggests,  must  have  Jed  to 
occasional  brawls  and  local  disturbances.  Another  important  feature 
of  this  pastime  seems  to  have  been  the  practice  of  tying  sharp 
knives  to  the  legs  of  the  cocks  which  must  have  made  the  game  not 
only  thrilling  and  risky  to  the  owners  but  extremely  dangerous  to 
the  poor  birds  as  well. 

Some  further  evidence  may  be  adduced  to  prove  that  the  game 
cock-fighting  was  also  familiar  in  northern  India  in  the  G-upta  age. 
It  may  be  remembered  how  Narada  and  Brhaspati  refer  to  gambling 
contests  of  birds,  rams,  deer  and  other  animals,  in  the  course  of 
which  small  pieces  of  leather  were  used.1  It  is  worth  noting  how 
Brhaspati  states  in  one  case  that  these  birds  were  made  to  fight 
against  one  another,  after  a  wager  had  been  laid.9  Moreover 
Vatsyayana  in  his  Kdmumdra  explicitly  states  that  cock-fighting  was 
one  of  the  sixty-four  fine  arts  which  he  enumerates  were  the 
accomplishments  of  every  cultured  man  and  woman.3  Again  he 
further  clearly  lays  down  that  in  the  daily  programme  of  a  citizen 
“  the  morning  is  spent  in  amusements,  the  afternoon  with  friends, 
cock-fighting  or  teaching  parrots  to  talk,  and  at  even-tide  there  is 
singing/’4  Bana  too  alludes  to  the  cock-rules  of  fasting  5  and  this 
allusion  possibly  again  reveals  that  cock-fighting  might  have  been 
well-known  in  northern  India  in  the  seventh  century. 

3.  Feasts  and  Fasts 

Another  feature  of  the  common  life  of  the  people  in  the  Gupta 
Age  was  manifest  in  the  various  feasts  celebrated  on  several 
occasions  in  the  year.  One  of  the  most  prominent  of  such  festivals 
was  the  Kaumudzmahdtsava ,  which,  as  its  name  suggests,  was 
celebrated  in  honour  of  the  full-moon.  It  is  referred  to  in  the 
Mwdrdraksasa ,  where  it  is  stated  to  have  been  celebrated  in  the 
name  of  the  king.6  Another  play  attributed  to  the  same  playwright, 
Yisakhadatta,.  is  called  after  this  festival,  Kaumiidmiahotsava.7 

1  Narada ,  XVII,  I,  p.  212. ;  also  see  Brhaspati,  XXVI,  3,  P«  385-  . 

3  Brhaspati,  XXVI,  3,  p.  385- 

8  Vatsyayana,  Kamasuira,  pp.  19-20,  text,  pp.  32-33. 

4  Jbid.f  p,  23,  text,  p.  57. 

5  Bana.,  Harmcarita,  p.  30. 

f)  Visakhadatta,  Madraraksasa,  Act,  III,  p.  37.  textp.  38.  Avyavaihinarti  diMsimiva- 
canad-aghositah  Kusumapiire  kaimudimahotsva . 

7  CJ.  Kaimudiwahotsava,  Act,  V,  pp.  40-43. 
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The  appearance  of  Spring  was  hailed  with  the  celebration  of  the 
Vasantotsav i,  which  was  also  called  the  Rtutsava.1  This  feast,  held 
probably'  in  honour  of  Kamadeva,  was  celebrated  in  the  full-moon 
day  of  Caitra,  when  mango  blossoms  were  offered  in  worship  to  him  3 
and  sweets  were  distributed.3  This  festival  has  now  become  synony¬ 
mous  with  Holt  and  whenever  it  was  celebrated,  coloured*  water 
(varnudaka)  was  sprinkled  on  passers-by  with  syringes  (sruhgaih.). 
The  appearance  of  the  full-moon  was  always  an  occasion  for  great 
jubilation  and  people  gathered  in  the  open  to  hail  the  moon  rise.6 

In  the  rainy  season  when  the  rain-bow  was  first  seen,  the 
Puruhuladhvaja  was  celebrated,  from  the  eighth  to  the  twelfth  of 
Bhadrapada  in  honour  of  the  God  of  Rain  ( Indra )  when  a  post,  with 
a  flag  attached  to  it,  was  erected.6 

Vows  and  fasts  were  also  observed  for  the  achievement  of  par¬ 
ticular  objects.  Mention  is  made  of  vows  (vrata),1  fasts  (apavusa) 
and  penances 8  which  were  commenced  and  broken  in  accordance 
with  a  system  (Parana).*  It  is  worth  noting  here  how  Harsa,  on  his 
father's  death,  grew  a  beard  and,  as  he  refrained  from  taking  food, 
became  lean.10  His  father  Prabliakaravardhana,  before  undertaking 
the  Mahaka lahrdaya  v\ia  is  reported  by  Sana  to  have  fasted  on  the 
fourteenth  day  of  the  Amavdsya.11 

4.  Illness  and  Cure. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  Fa  Hien  did  not  fail  to  observe  that 
there  were  rest-houses  at  regular  distances  on  the  road-side  in  the 
Gupta  dominion13,  which  may  be  compared  roughly  to  the  rural  dis¬ 
pensaries  of  to-day.  It  is  equally  interesting  to  note  that  Yuan 
Chwang  nearly  two  centuries  later  also  noticed  the  same  institutions13 
which  were  undoubtedly  maintained  by  the  State  as  well  as  by 

I  Ragltu.,  IX,  46,  p.  194,  • 

9  Mai.,  Act  III,  p.  48. 

8  Sak.,  Act  VI,  p.  83. 

*  Raghu.,  XVI,  70,  p.  342. 

Hid.,  XI,  82,  p.  244.  pasyali  smajamta  dinatyaye  parvanau  sasidivakardviva. 

«  Ibid.,  IV,  3,  p.  73. 

-  Ibid.,  11,  70,  p.  49;  Vik.  Act  III,  p.  91. 

8  C/.Sah  Act  VI,  p.  86. 

9  Raghi.,  II,  39,  p.  40. 

10  Bina,  Harsacarita,  pp.  165-66. 

II  Ibid.,  p.  91. 

13  Fa  Hien,  Trawls,  p.  79. 

w  Yuan  Chwang,  Travels,  I,  p.  286 ;  Hiuen  Tsiang,  op.  cit.,  I,  pp,  166, 198. 
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public  munificence  for  the  welfare  of  the  common  and  poor  people. 
But  how  .cases  of  illness  were  treated  in  those  houses  of  rest  it  is 
not  possible  to  say  for  lack  of  any  definite  evidence. 

Nevertheless  some  methods  were  apparently  known  for  curing 
the  effects  of  poisons,  the  ravages  of  disease  and  the  consequences  of 
illness.  Snake-bite,  for  example,  in  the  days  of  Kalidasa,  was 
treated  by  snake-doctors  who  prescribed  excision  of  the  bite  or 
cauterisation  or  the  letting  of  the  blood  from  the  wound,  in  order  to 
save  the  victim  from  inevitable  death.1  In  cases  of  ordinary  fevers 
the  services  of  doctors  {cilcitsitavijo)  were  requisitioned.3  Special 
attention  was  paid  to  the  health  of  the  royalty.  It  was  considered 
undesirable  to  miss  the  appointed  hours  of  the  bath  and  dinner.  This 
can  be  observed  from  the  words  addressed  to  the  king  in  the  play 
Malavikagnimitra :  “  Oh !  Ho !  the  time  for  bathing  and  eating  has 
arrived  for  your  majesty.  The  physicians  (cikitsaka)  say  that  it  is 
bad  for  your  highness  to  be  kept  waiting  past  the  appointed  hour." 8 

Some  other  means  of  fighting  disease  have  also  been  noted  by 
Yuan  Chwang  as  they  evidently  prevailed  in  his  own  day  in  the 
domain  of  Harsa.  One  of  the  commonest  devices  to  cure  sickness 
was  starvation,  failing  which  doctors  were  called  in.  Yuan  Cliwang 
tells  us  how  “  every  one  who  is  attacked  by  sickness  has  his  food 
cut  off  for  seven  days.  In  this  interval  the  patient  often  recovers, 
but  if  he  cannot  regain  his  health  he  takes  medicine.  Their 
medicines  are  of  various  kinds,  each  kind  having  a  specific  name. 
Their  doctors  differ  in  medical  skill  and  in  prognostication/'4  Sana 
too,  who  gives  an  elaborate  account  of  the  treatment  administered  by 
the  court  physicians  to  king  Prabhakaravardhana  during  a  serious 
illness  which  cost  him  his  life,  relates  how  Harsa  in  the  third  court 
of  the  palace  where  his  father  lay  ill,  “detected  an  odour  of  boiling 
oil,  butter  and  decoctions  emitting  a  steam  scented  with  various 
draughts.”  s  I-Tsing  also  refers  to  various  types  of  medicines® 

5.  Funeral  Rites. 

When  a  sick  person  died,  the  disposal  of  the  dead  formed 
another  important  duty  of  the  house-holder  in  the  sphere  of  hia 
domestic  affairs  in  this  age.  Yuan  Chwang  refers  to  the  three 

1  MdU,  Act  IV,  p.  98 — raktacandanadlianna . 

3  SaL,  Act  VI,  p.  87. 

8  Mai.,  Act  II.  p.  52 :  ucitavetdtikramena  cikitsaka  dosam  udaharanti. 

4  Yuan  Chwang,  op.  cit I,  p.  174;  Hiuen  Tsiang,  op,  ciu ,  I,  p.  86. 

5  Sana,  Harsacarita ,  p.  138. 

4  I-Tsing,  op .  cit,  pp.  130-40. 
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recognised  customs  of  funeral :  water-burial,  cremation  and  interment 
in  the  wilds.  He  explains  that,  according  to  the  first  system,  the 
corpse  was  “put  into  a  stream  to  float  and  dissolve”.1  The  second 
practice  was  evidently  that  of  cremation  and  it  can  be  noticed  in 
the  Eran  posthumous  stone  pillaT  inscription  of  Gopa  Raja,  dated 
A.  D.  510-11,  which  informs  us  that  he  was  cremated. 2  This  usage 
must  have  continued  into  later  times  for  Elina  reveals  to  us  that 
Harsa’s  father  Prabhakaravardhana  was  cremated  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Sarasvati,  where  a  “pyre  befitting  an  emperor  solemnly 
consumed  all  but  hi9  glory  in  the  flames.”*  There  is  reason  to 
think  that  the  first  type  of  disposal  was  probably  also  adopted  by 
the  Hindus.  Kalidasa,  for  instance,  commended  death  at  a  holy 
place  like  Prayaga,  the  confluence  of  two  rivers  like  the  Jahnu 
(Yamuna)  and  the  Sarayu  (Ganga).i  After  cremation,  the  ashes 
were  thrown  into  the  river5  and  it  is  even  now  a  rather  hideous  cus¬ 
tom  to  hurl  half-burnt  corpses  into  tho  Ganges,  to  the  disgust  of 
those  unaccustomed  to  such  gruesome  sights.  It  is  not  possible  that 
the  Chinese  pilgrim  Yuan  Chwang  Tefers  to  such  a  custom  but 
rather  to  a  practice  exactly  as  he  depicts  it.  The  third  rite, 
prevalent  at  Taxila,  when  Indo-Greeks  passed  through  it  on  their 
way  to  India,8  was  probably  current  among  the  Hunas,  who  are 
referred  to  not  only  during  the  times  of  the  earlier  Guptas,  but  later 
on  as  well.1 


Thete  was  yet  another  method  of  dealing  with  the  dead  according 
to  Yuan  Chwang,  and  it  was  allied  to  water-burial.  Persons  who  become 
very  old,  whose  time  of  death  was  approaching,  who  were  afflicted 
by  incurable  disease  and  feared  that  their  goal  of  life  was  reached, 
desired  “to  cast  off  humanity.  So  their  relatives”  adds  Yuan 
Chwang,  and  friends  give  them  a  farewell  entertainment  with 
music,  put  them  in  a  boat  and  row  them  to  the  middle  of  the 
Ganges  that  they  may  drown  themselves  in  it,  saying  that  they 
will  be  born  in  heaven;  one  out  of  ten  will  not  carry  out  his 


!  IUan  Chwang,  Dp.  cit,  I,  p.  1-74 ;  Hiuen  Tsiana;,  op.  rit.,  I.  p.  86. 

Fleet,  C.  L  L,  III,  (20),  p,  93. 

P'  I+-8,  also  see  IJTsiiig  op.  cit,  pp.  81-82  wherein  he  describes  the 
suaanist  way  of  cremation. 

4  Raghu.,  VIII,  95,  p.  182. 

ords.^*  0&* Frabh akar a v ar dhana’s  bones  were  carried  to  the  sacred 

>.  137,  P*  ^  ^  75 1  Of .  Tarn,  The  Greeks  in  Bactria  and  India, 

'  Fleet,  op,  cit. ,  (13)  p.  56 ;  (33),  p.  148  .  (42),  p.  206. 
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contemptuous  views.” 1  The  last  warning  of  this  Chinese  traveller 
shows  that  few  Indeed  were  found  acting  inconsistently  at  the 
critical  moment,  when  they  were  in  such  an  unhappy  predicament. 

A  suicide  similar  to  this  is  recorded  hy  Kalidasa,  who  mentions 
the  Jaina  practice  of  starving  oneself  to  death  (prayopavesana). 
Dan  din  also  refers  to  this  type  of  self  destruction.  He  relates  how 
“  Tungadhanvan,  king  of  Suhma,  childless  through  the  loss  of  son 
and  daughter,  and  stricken  in  years,  set  forth  with  his  consort-queen 
to  seek  slow  peace  by  starvation  on  the  stainless  Ganges’  shore.”8 

Thereafter  commenced  the  rites  of  the  obsequies.  They  were 
observed,  according  to  Kalidasa,  ten  days  after  the  death  of  a 
person.4  The  offering  of  rice-balls  (pinda)  by  .  the  sons  to  the  manes 
of  their  departed  parents  was  considered  meritorious.5  That  such 
a  practice  was  actually  followed  by  Harsa  after  his  father  Prabha- 
karavardhana's  death  is  borne  out  by  Ban  a,  who  refers  to  the 
funeral  pm^a-balls  of  pure  white  rice  and  the  water  which  were 
offered.0  Yuan  Chwang  gives  some  more  details  about  these  funeral 
rites.  “At  the  obsequies  fora  departed  one”  he  observes,  “the 
relatives  wail  and  weep,  rending  their  clothes  and  tearing  out  their 
hair,  striking  their  brows  and  beating  their  breasts.  There  is  no 
distinction  in  the  styles  of  mourning  costume,  and  no  fixed  period 
of  mourning.”7  Probably  the  first  statement  of  Yuan  Chwang  is 
correct,  although  that  too  was  not  the  universal  rule.8  But  after  a 
person’s  death,  as  Kalidasa  suggests,  until  the  tenth  day,  a  period 
of  mourning  must  have  been  observed.  This  is  again  clear  from 
an  incident  in  Bana’s  life  when  a  certain  period  was  observed  for 
mourning.  When  he  was  fourteen  years  old  his  father  Citrabhanu 
died,  owing  to  which  with  a  heart  “  all  aflame  by  day  and  night 
passed  some  days ,  he  knew  not  how,  in  his  own  house,”9  This 

1  Yuan  Chwang,  op.  cit,  I,  p.  175.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  observed,  how  in 
A.  D.  1068,  the  Western  Calukya  king  Ahavamalia,  smitten  with  a  deadly  fever, 
drowned  himself  in  the  Tungabhadra,  at  Kuril vatti,  see  E.  C.  VII,  Sk.  136,  text, 
p.  1 81.,  tr.  p.  102.  Such  a  rite  was  called  parama-yoga . 

3  Raghu.,  VIII,  94,  p.  181. 

3  Dandin  Dasakumdracarita ,  p.  182. 

4  Ibid.,  viii,  73  >  P*  1/ 6  •  atha  Una  dasahatah . 

5  Ibid.,  26,  p.  164. 

6  Bana,  op.  cil ,  p.  160;  see  also  p.  158,  text  p.  172. 

7  Yuan  Chwang,  op.  cit .,  I,  p.  174*  Hiuen  Tsiang,  op.  cil,  I,  p,  86. 

»  Cf.  Bana,  op.  cit.,  p.  161,  where  various  types  of  sorrows  consequent  to  Frabhaka- 
ravardhana’s  death  are  described. 

9  Ibid.,  p.  32.  Italics  mine. 
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period  of  ‘impurity’  as  Baiia  calls  it,  must  have  ended  when  the 
pinda  was  offered  to  the  Brahmaiia  as  it  is  obvious  from  what  happened 
after  Prabhakaravardhana’s  death.  “The  Brahmana  who  consumes’’ 
relates  Bana.,  “the  departed  spirit’s  first  oblation  had  now  partaken 
of  his  meal.  The  horror  of  the  days  of  impurity  had  passed.’’1 
This  usage  was  observed  by  the  royalty  as  well.  When  unfortunately 
his  brother  Rajyavardhana  too  died,  Harsa  spent  a  day  alone  in 
Bhandi’s  company.2  Prom  these  examples  it  is  evident  that  a 
period  of  mourning,  the  duration  of  which  probably  depended  on 
proximity  of  relationship  and  circumstance,  was  invariably  observed 
in  Gupta  times.  As  can  be  seen  from  Harsa ’s  example,  during  the 
performance  of  the  obsequies,  a  white  costume  was  worn  although 
Yuan  Chwang  states  that  there  was  no  distinction  in  the  style  of 
mourning  costume.3  Moreover,  as  Yuan  Chwang  himself  admits, 
during  the  period  of  mourning  the  members  of  the  household  where 
the  death  took  place  were  considered  unclean.  “  No  one  ”  he  says, 
“goes  to  take  food  in  a  family  afflicted  by  death,  but  after  the 
funeral  matters  are  again  as  usual  and  one  avoids  (the  family). 
Those  who  attend  a  funeral  are  regarded  as  unclean,  they  all  wash 
outside  the  city  walls  before  entering  (the  city)."*  Harsa,  it  may 
be  remembered,  after  cremating  his  father's  remains,  bathed  in  the 
river  Saraswati,  offered  libations  to  his  father,  and  proceeded  home.* 


'  Ml?a’  °-p-  cit<  P- l64.  text,  p.  175  ;  mucadkmlstt. 

3  Ibid.,  p»  224. 

’  Ibid p.  160. 

<  Yuan  Chwang,  op.  cit,  I,  p.  m  .  Hiuen  Tsiang,  op.  cit,  I,  p.  86. 
■>  Bana,  op.  cit.,  p.  160.  '  p  00 


CHAPTER  III 
Court  Life 


L  Introduction 

The  Smrtis  laid  down  the  details  of  the  daily  programme  for  a 
king  as  they  did  for  a  common  man.  Yajnavalkya,  for  example, 
advocates  that  having  “  risen  up  early  in  the  morning,  he  (the  king) 
should  look  after  the  work  of  collection  or  disbursement ;  then, 
looking  after  the  work  of  litigation,  he  should  bathe  and  take  his 
meal  at  ease/’1  Then  he  was  to  look  to  the  particulars  of  adminis¬ 
tration.  “(ITe  should,  then,)  deposit  in  the  treasury  all  the  gold 
brought  in  by  persons  engaged  in  the  work,  and,  then  see  the  secret 
emissaries  and  the  envoys  (sent  by  other  kings)  along  with  his 

ministers  and  dismiss  them . ”  Thereafter  he  should  either  enjoy 

himself  (his)  leisure,  or  (be)  surrounded  by  (his)  ministers.  Then 
inspecting  the  army,  he  should,  with  the  commanders,  concert 
(measures  for  their  improvement.)...  Then,  having  finished  his 
evening  adoration,  he  should  listen  to  the  secret  report  of  the 
confidential  spies.  (He  should),  then  enjoy  singing  and  dancing, 
take  his  meal  and  study  the  Vedas .  He  should  go  to  sleep  with  the 
sound  of  bugles  and  arise  similarly ;  and  should  deliberate  mentally 
about  the  Sdstras  (scriptural  injunctions)  and  all  his  duties.”  3 

Kingship  was  also  associated  with  sports  and  amusements. 
Yajnavalkya  states  that  the  State  was  to  be  paid  certain  specified 
dues  recovered  from  the  gains  in  licensed  games  like  gambling  and 
betting  on  living  animals.  "In  a  gambling  match,  where  increase 
is  made  by  a  hundredfold  betting,  the  keeper  of  the  gambling-house 
should  take  five  per  cent  (of  the  earnings  made  by)  a  fraudulent 
gamester  and  ten  per  cent  (of  the  bet)  from  others  (i.e.  those  defeated).”8 
Fraud  in  gambling  was  not  to  be  tolerated,  for  gamesters,  appointed 
by  the  king  as  judges  of  gambling  suits  and  as  witnesses,  investigated 
into  such  cases  and  imposed  punishments.4  As  Harada  records 
government  license  was  necessary  to  indulge  in  dice-play  and  the 

1  Yajnavalkya  Samhita,  I,  331,  p.  54* 

3  Ibid. 

a  Ibid.,  202,  p.  98. 

*  Ibid.,  205,  P* 
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dues  to  the  State  were  to  be  paid  by  the  gamblers.  “If  a  man" 
observes  Harada  “is  gambling  with  dice,  without  authorisation  from 
the  king,  he  shall  not  get  his  stake,  and  shall  have  to  pa y  a  fine. 
Or  let  the  gamblers  pay  to  the  king  the  share  due  to  him,  and  play 
in  public,  thus  no  wrong  will  be  committed.”1 

These  gambling  houses  were  according  to  ITarada  and  Brhaspati 
to  be  controlled  by  the  Master  of  the  Gaming  House,  who  arranged 
the  game,  collected  the  stakes  and  paid  the  dues  to  the  victors  and 
to  the  State.  His  profit,  meaning  probably  the  wages  due  to  him, 
according  to  Narada,  was  ten  percent  of  the  stakes  which  were 
won,3  and  Brhaspati  observes  that  “he  shall  also  act  as  witness  in 
a  dispute  assisted  by  three  other  gamblers.”3 

The  actual  games  which  were  evidently  then  in  vogue  are  also 
referred  to  by  the  Law-givers.  Narada  refers  to  gambling  “  with 
dice,  small  slices  of  leather,  little  staves  of  ivory,  or  other  (games)* 
and  betting  on  birds.”4  Brhaspati  throws  some  light  on  this  betting 
on  animals.  He  calls  it  1 samdhvaya 1  and  states  that  it  means  “when 
birds,  rams,  deer  or  other  (animals)  are  caused  to  fight  against  one 
another,  after  a  wager  has  been  laid.”  5 

II.  Early  Life  of  a  King. 

1.  The  birth  of  a  Son. 

The  life  of  the  royalty  and  the  nobility  in  their  palaces  and  courts 
was  a  great  contrast  to  the  humble  ways  of  the  common  people  in 
their  homes, 

Kalidasa  has  recorded  some  customs  which  marked  the  birth 
of  a  son  in  the  house  of  the  Magadhadhipati .  As  soon  as  a  child 
was  bom  to  the  king  and  queen,  the  family  priest  (Pitrddhasa)  per¬ 
formed  all  the  jalakarma  ceremonies.  Such  an  occasion  was  marked 
by  the  celebration  of  festive  rejoicing,  the  liberation  of  the  prisoners, 
and  the  delightful  dancing  of  the  courtesans^ 

It  is  interesting  to  note  how  most  of  these  customs  were  faith* 
fully  observed  in  the  times  of  Harsavardhana  of  JCanauj.  During 
the  days  of  the.  Puspabhutis  too  the  birth  of  a  child  to  the  king  and 

1  Narada,  XVII,  7-8,  pp.  213-14.  (5.  B.  XXXIII  Ed.  Jolly). 

3  Ibid.,  2,  p.  213. 

8  Brhaspati,  XXVI,  8,  p.  386. 

4  Narada,  XVII,  1,  p.  512. 

5  Brhaspati,  XXVI,  3,  p.  385. 

6  Raghiu,  III,  18-20,  pp.  57-58. 
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queen  was  an  occasion  of  great  jubilation.  When  Rajyavardhana 
Harsa's  eldest  brother  was  born  for  one  month  which  seemed  a  daj 
the  king  (Prabhakaravardhana)  held  a  great  festival,  when  innumer¬ 
able  blow-horns  ( mhkha )  were  noisily  sounded,  hundreds  of  tom-toms 
( mukhara )  were  beaten  and  the  world  was  filled  to  overflowing  witl 
“the  burden  of  deep-rumbling  drums  (bheri)”.1  Similar  festivity  took 
place  on  the  birth  of  Harsa  when  the  whole  population  of  his  capita! 
commenced  to  dance  in  ecstasy.3 

As  soon  as  a  child  was  born,  certain  formalities  were  observed 
On  Harsa’s  birth,  his  father  was  first  informed  about  the  good  news 
Suyatra,  the  daughter  of  Yasovati's  nurse,  fell  at  king  Prabhaka- 
ravardhana's  feet,  crying:  “Good  news!  your  Majesty.  You  are 
blessed  with  the  birth  of  a  second  son  ”  Presently  she  carried  ofi 
all  the  clothes  and  other  articles  (purmpalram)}  Soon  after  the 
astrologer  ( jyotisah ),  highly  esteemed  by  the  king  came  and  proclaimed 
the  horoscope  of  the  newly-born  child.  On  Harsa  s  birth,  the  astro¬ 
loger  Taraka,  cried  out  to  his  royal  master:  “ The  son  now  born  to 
your  majesty  shall  be  coryphaeus  of  the  Seven  Emperors,  bearer  of 
the  Seven  Imperial  Signs  and  the  Great  Jewels,  lord  of  the  Seven 
Oceans,  performer  of  all  sacrifices  of  Seven  Forms,  the  peer  of  them 
of  the  Seven  Steeds  (STirya)." 4  Then  white-clad  Brahmanas  with  the 
Veda  on  their  lips  came  to  bless  the  new-born  child.  The  elders  of  the 
family  arrived,  crowds  of  prisoners  were  liberated,  and  rows  of  shops 
given  to  general  pillage.5  The  tutelary  deity  of  Yasovati,  the  new 
mother,  having  a  cat’s  face  and  being  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  children, 
was  installed  in  the  lying-in-chamber  {sTUikagrha)}  For  once  all  distinc¬ 
tions  were  broken  down  on  the  proclamation  of  the  great  birth-festival 
(putra  jamiidtsava).  The  order  of  the  royal  household  vanished  the 
pretence  of  the  chamberlains  (Pratihara)  was  laid  down,  the  mace-bearers 
( Vetrivetro)  were  robbed  of  their  maces,  entrance  to  the  inner  apart¬ 
ments  of  women  ( avarodha )  was  in  no  way  criminal,  master  and 
servant,  learned  and  ignorant,  drunk  and  sober,  were  all  reduced  to  a 
level,  while  the  noble  women  (yuvati)  and  harlots  (msyd)  were  all 
equally  merry.7 

1  Bana,  Harsacarita,  p.  107,  text,  p.  126. 

3  Ibid.,  pp.  110-II,  text,  p.  129. 

8  Ibid.,  p.  109,  text,  p.  128 :  Sankara  quotes : 

“  Anandaddhi  sauhardadetya  vasiradikam  balat  I 
ajamto  haraty-eva  pwnapdiram  tu  tatsmriam.  i! 

4  Bana,  op.  cit.,  p.  no,  text,  p.  128. 

*  Raghu Ill,  16,  p.  57;  Cf.  Carlyle,  Frederic,  II,  p.  195. 

6  Bana,  op.  cit,  text,  p.  129,  Sankara : 

jdtamdtr  devata  mdrjdranana  bahuputraparivara  suiikagrhe 
sthdpyate. 

7  Ibid.,  j>.  Ill,  p.  129. 
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On  the  birth  of  a  son,  the  royal  palace  became  a  centre  of 
visitation  from  all  quarters.  On  Harsa’s  birth,  first  came  the 
■wives  of  the  neighbouring  kings,  followed  by  servants  bearing  gar¬ 
lands  in  wide  baskets,  with  bath-powder  sprinkled  on  the  flowers, 
dishes  laden  with  bits  of  camphor,  jewelled  caskets  of  saffron  scents, 
ivory  boxes  studded  with  rows  of  sandal-hued  areea-nufcs  and  tufted 
with  slim  Khadira  fibres  dripping  mango-oils,  vermilion  and  powder 
boxes  red  and  pink,  and  betel  trees  with  bundles  of  nuts  hanging 
from  the  young  strips.1 

2.  Childhood 

V  Great  care  was  bestowed  on  the  royal  child  during  the  early 
stages  of  its  childhood.  Among  royal  families  and  probably  among 
the  affluent  too,  children  were  entrusted  to  wet-nurses  (dhatri)  who 
hreast-fed  them  and  enabled  them  to  walk,  holding  them  by  the 
fingers.3  After  the  performance  of  the  tonsure  (oii/a),  the  young 
prince,  attended  by  the  sons  of  his  father’s  courtiers  (amalyapidrah), 
of  the  same  age,  wearing  flowery  locks,  learnt  his  alphabet.  Then 
after  some  time,  the  thread  ceremony  ( uptmiUim )  was  performed  in 
accordance  with  precept.3  Later,  clad  in  the  sacred  skin  of  the  Bum 
de8r,  he  learnt  the  art  of  using  missiles.  Later  on,  after  the  completion 
of  the  ceremony  of  cropping  the  hair  {gddanct),  he  was  married.4 

Whether  such  customs  had  become  traditional  during  the  days 
of  the  Puspabhutis  of  Kanauj,  can  he  ascertained  from  the  evidence 
of  Bana.  When  Rajyavardhana  was  attaining  his  sixth  year, 
Har^a  could  just  manage  to  walk  five  or  six  paces  with  the  support 
of  Ms  nurse  s  finger.  He  wore  on  his  head  a  mustard  amulet,  his 
limbs  were  stained  with  yellow  gdrocana ,  and  his  neck  was  ornamented 
with  a  row  of  a  large  tiger’s  claws  linked  with  gold.  The  women 
folk  (purastn)  in  the  women’s  quarters  (aulahpitrah)  safeguarded  him, 
the  ministers  of  State  ( Saciva  mandala)  preserved  him,  his  kindred 
Kulaputraka )  cherished  him  and  the  swords  of  guards  (Baksipuru§ah) 
protected  him.  His  companion  was  his  maternal  uncle’s  son,  Bhaiidi, 
who  at  the  age  of  eight  years  was  ‘  tufted  with  tossing  side-locks  of 
curly  hair  Such  a  statement  shows  that  at  this  age  the  hair  of' 
children  was  not  cut  in  the  seventh  century. 

3.  Education 

Soon  the  young  prince  was  taught  many  of  the  fine  arts,  in- 
cu  mg  o  course,  the  art  of  handling  weapons.  Mention  is  made, 

*  H“£acarita’  PP-  ni-i2,  text,  pp.  183-84. 

3  Raghu.,  Ill,  25,  p.  59.  • 

8  Ibid.,  28,  p.  60. 

*  Mi.,  33,  p.  62. 


5  Bana,  Har&acarita,  p.  1 16,  test,  p.  134 
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for  example,  of  how  the  hands  of  Raj^avardhana  and  Harsa  were 
begrimed  with  the  marks  of  sword-play  (kishrlbhydsa)  and  their  recrea¬ 
tion  time  resounded  with  the  deep  twang  of  their  bows.1  Bana  throws 
more  light  on  the  education  of  princes.  Candraplda,  he  says,  ‘  gained  the 
highest  skill  in  word,  sentence,  proof,  law  and  royal  policy;  in 
gymnastics,  in  all  kinds  of  weapons  such  as  the  bow,  quoit,  shield, 
scimitar,  dart,  mace,  battle-axe,  and  club ;  in  driving  and  elephant-riding; 
in  musical  instruments  such  as  the  lute,  pipe,  drum,  cymbal  and  fife,  in 
the  laws  of  dancing  laid  down  by  Bharata  and  others ;  and  the 
science  of  music,  such  as  that  of  Narada,  in  the  management  of 
elephants,  the  knowledge  of  a  horse’s  age,  and  the  marks  of  men ;  in 
painting,  leaf-cutting,  the  use  of  books,  and  writing,  in  all  the  arts  of 
gambling,  knowledge  of  the  cries  of  birds,  and  astronomy;  in  testing 
of  jewels,  carpentry,  the  working  of  ivory;  in  architecture,  physics, 
mechanics,  antidotes,  mining,  crossing  of  rivers,  leaping  and  jumping 
and  sleight  of  band;  in  stories,  dramas,  romances,  poems;  in  the 
Mahdbharata ,  the  Purdnas ,  the  Itiftasas  and  the  Rdmdijana,  in  all  kinds 
of  writing,  all  foreign  languages,  all  technicalities,  all  mechanical 
arts ;  in  metre,  and  in  every  other  art".3  It  can  hardly  be  maintain¬ 
ed  that,  either  during  the  Guptas  or  for  that  matter  under  the 
Puspabhutis,  a  prince  was  either  taught  or  mastered  all  these  arts* 
It  is,  however,  possible  that  some  of  these  subjects  formed  the  topics 
of  study  for  a  prince.  Bana,  in  fact,  relates  that  a  princes  educa¬ 
tion  commenced  at  the  age  of  six  and  by  Ms  sixteenth  year,  as 
though  in  accordance  with  Kalidasa’s  statement,  he  was  expected  to 
complete  his  studies.3 

At  this  age  companions  were  selected  to  keep  company  with  the 
prince.  Prabhakaravardhana  selected  Xumara  Gupta  and  Madbava 
Gupta  to  be  the  comrades  of  his  sons,  Rajyavardhana  and  Harsa. 
They  were  4  men  found  by  frequent  trials  untouched  by  any  taint  of 
vice,  blameless,  discreet,  strong,  and  comely  The  father  told  his 
sons:  “  To  them  your  highnesses  also  will  show  a  consideration  not 
enjoyed  by  the  rest  of  your  .  dependents )fJ  After  they  were  In¬ 
troduced  to  each  other,  these  became  like  4  a  pair  of  arms  ,  ever 
constant  at  their  side.5 

4.  Coronation  (Rajyabhiseka) 

The  heir-apparent  must  have  been  brought  up  in  these  sur- 
roundings  and  in  a  regal  atmosphere  until 

1  Bana,  Harsacarita,  p.  Il8,  text,  p.  136. 

3  Ibid.,  Kadambari,  p.  60. 

8  Ibid.,  p.  62. 

4  Ibid.,  Harsacarita,  p.  119. 

5  Ibid.,  p.  12 1,  text,  p.  140. 
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for  the  anointing  ceremony  (rajwhhhcka).  That  Samudra  Gupta  was 
aware  of  such  a  ceremony  can  be  made  out  from  a  reference  to  it 
in  his  Bran  stone  inscription,  wherein  he  is  said  to  have  achieved 
‘glories  consisting  of  the  consecration  by  besprinkling  etc.,  that 
belong  to  the  title  of  king  Further  details  arc  not  furnished  by 
the  epigraphs,  although,  for  instance,  reference  is  again  made  to  the  same 
ceremony  in  the  Maliya  copper  plate  grant  of  Maharaja  Dhara- 
sena  II,  dated  A.  D.  571-72,  which  refers  to  Maharaja  Dronasimha, 
whose  installation  in  the  royalty  by  besprinkling  was  performed 
by  the  paramount  master  in  person  ’.2  This  allusion  shows  clearly 
that  such  a  ceremony  implied  the  assumption  of  legal  sovereignty. 
The  Chammak  copper-plate  grant  ot  Maharaja,  Pravarasena  II 
the  Vakataka  king,  reveals  the  nature  of  the  purifying  water  that 
was  poured  during  a  rajyabhisc’ka  on  a  king's  head.  This  record 
states  that  the  Bharasivas  were  besprinkled  on  the  forehead  with 
the  pure  water  of  the  river  Bhaglrathl  which  “  had  been  obtained 
by  their  valour  ”.8  Such  a  claim  is  reiterated  in  the  Siwanl 
copper-plate  grant  of  the  same  monarch*  Consequently,  it  may  be 
concluded  that  the  mjyabhiseka.  ceremony  was  performed  in  Gupta 
times,  that  it  implied  the  assumption  of  sovereignty  and  that  in  such 
a  ceremony  pure  Bhaglrathl  water  was  poured  on  the  ruler's  head  as 
a  symbol  of  purification  and  sanctity. 


The  coronation  of  the  king  was  an  elaborate  ceremony.  The 
elderly  ministers  (Mantri  vrddhah)  placed  the  son  of  the  king  on  the 
throne  and  for  this  purpose  the  architects  ( Silpinah )  erected  a  new 
pavilion  supported  on  four  pillars  with  a  raised  tapis  for  this  ceremony. 
In  this  pavilion  the  ministers  attended  on  the  prince,  who  had  taken 
his  seat  on  a  splendid  throne,  with  holy  water  filled  in  golden  jarst 
Trumpets  were  blown.  Old  kinsmen  offered  to  him  in  the  course  of 
the  rite  of  lustration  (nirajanamdhi),  young  sprouts  of  yam  grass 
and  durva  shoots.  The  Brahmauas,  led  by  the  family  pries, 
{ Purohita ),  sprinkled  the  holy  water  and  chanted  Atharva  mantras, 
while  panegyrists  {Bandinah)  praised  him. 


The  conclusion  of  this  coronation  ceremony  was  marked  by  a 
display  of  great  exultation.  The  king  granted  liberal  gifts  to  Snatakas 
ouse  o  ers),  liberated  prisoners  and  set  aside  death  penalties. 
Beasts  of  burden  were  released,  cows  were  not  milked,  and  even  pets 
such  as  parrots  and  others  confined  in  cages  were  set  at  liberty. 


*  nidft  f’-ris?'  V'  P‘  20  r°ja~Mbda-i>ibhavair = abhisican  =*advaih  nitah... 

«  itid’lL)  P' 165  :  £framasvS>n*n3~svayarn  =* upahita = rdjy-abMsekak 

4  mi'  (55g  ’  p  text’ p<  237 :  Btogiratthy-a-  (a)  mala-jala  murddUn  (rddh)-3bhisiktan5n. 
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Then  the  king  adorned  himself  for  this  momentous  occasion.  He 
took  his  seat  on  a  clean  ivory  stool  arranged  in  the  courtyard  of  Ms 
palace,  with  a  cover  (table-cloth)  set  on  it,  so  that  he  might  wear 
his  royal  suit  with  the  aid  of  his  valets  ( Prasad hakdh).  These,  washing 
their  hands  with  water,  adorned  his  hair,  and  fastened  his  head  with 
pearl  necklaces,  interwoven  with  garlands  and  rubies.  They  applied  to 
Ms  limbs  sandal  paste  perfumed  with  musk  and  painted  on  his  body 
figures  of  leaves  streaked  with  a  yellow  pigment.  They  decked 
Mm  with  a  silken  garment  on  which  were  woven  figures  of  flaming¬ 
oes  and  ornamented  his  person  with  jewels.  Then  in  a  mirror  made 
of  gold,  he  examined  all  these  decorations.  Finally  to  the  tune  of 
panegyrics  raised  by  Ms  attendants,  who  walked  at  a  distance  round 
him,  bearing  the  symbols  of  royalty  like  the  royal  umbrella  and  the 
chowries,  he  went  to  his  court,  where  he  sat  on  the  imperial  throne 
of  Ms  ancestors,  furnished  with  a  canopy  and  a  foot-stool  in  a  great 
and  auspicious  hall.1 2 

In  the  paintings  of  Ajanta  there  is  a  representation  of  what 
appears  to  be  a  rajyabhheka  ceremony.  A  king  is  seated,  draped  in  all 
his  court-robes,  on  a  couch  covered  with  a  cloth,  resting  his  legs  on 
a  foot-stool.  On  his  left  and  right  stand  two  women  cliowrie-bearers 
with  fly-whisks  in  their  right  hands.  Between  these  chowrie-bearers, 
almost  behind  the  seated  king,  two  persons,  probably  priests,  are 
shown  as  pouring  some  liquid  from  two  large  vessels,  which  are  akin 
to  the  modern  ghdrcis ,  which  are  uplifted  by  them  with  both  their 
hands.  In  front  of  the  king,  to  his  right,  are  standing  a  group  of 
five  women  musicians  with  cymbals  in  their  hands,  and  a  male 
drummer  behind  them.  In  the  front  again,  to  the  king's  left,  are  four 
men:  the  first  of  these  carries  some  clothes,  probably  of  rich  gold- 
figured  silk  and  cotton  fabrics.  The  second,  following  him  carries  in 
a  tray  some  food-stuffs  in  one  hand  and  in  another  some  cone-shaped 
article  crowned  with  three  beads.  After  these  are  two  male  drum¬ 
mers,  with  long  and  short  drums.3  This  scene  is  undoubtedly  a 
picturesque  representation  of  the  coronation  ceremony.  As  this  cave 
was  excavated  during  the  reign  of  Harisena  (circa  A.  D.  500-20)  it 
is  possible  that  it  represents  the  rajyabhiseka  either  of  Harisena  or  of 
some  Vakataka  king.3 


1  Raghu.t  XVII,  8-30,  pp.  348-52. 

2  Griffiths,  op.  ciU  p.  75*  (1896). 

R  Burgess,  Report  on  the  Buddhist  Cave  Temples  and  Their  Inscriptions ,  p.  53» 
p.  127  ll:  17, 19,  22.  (1883).  Also  see  Burgess  and  Bhagwanlal  Iiidraji,  A.  S.  W,  IV, 
Inscriptions  from  the  Cave  Tumbles  of  Western  India*  p.  75.  (1881)* 
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It  is  natural  to  inquire  whether  Harsa,  after  accepting  the  proposals 
made  by  his  Assembly,  had  this  rBjyflbhi&ka  performed.  Bana  reveals 
to  us  that  some  constitutional  preliminaries  were  to  be  performed  in  the 
case  of  an  heir  to  the  throne  before  he  actually  ascended  the  throne 
as  was  done  in  the  case  of  Harsa.  A  proposal  was  made  in  the 
open  assembly  by  one  of  the  members,  usually  tlio  eldest  and 
perhaps  the  most  influential  like  the  Sendpafi  Siiiihanada  in  the 
case  of  Harsa  and  if  this  proposal  was  carried  out  in  that  assembly, 
it  was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  heir  whether  or  not  to  accept  it. 
Once  the  heir  accepted  the  proposal  then  tho  coronation  must  have 
taken  place  shorlly.1  It  is  very  interesting  to  note,  as  will  be 
shown  presently,2  that  the  Chinese  traveller  Yuan  Chwting  and  the 
court  chronicler  Bana  corroborate  each  other’s  statements  regarding 
this  procedure  with  remarkable  fidelity.  But  it  is  only  and  perhaps 
naturally  Bana  who  specifically  states  that,  shortly  after  Harsa 
accepted  the  proposal  made  by  his  feudatories  and  his  people,  he 
“complied  with  all  the  forms  of  royally"  (sakala  rajyathillscaJa Ira) 
implying  that  a  formal  coronation  of  Harsa  must  have  taken  place.3 
It  was  only  after  this  event  took  place  that  Harsa,  when  the 
auspicious  hour  ( dandayiUra lagnci)  had  been  determined  by  his  court 
astrologers,  and  the  lustration  ceremony  of  his  weapons  of  war  had 
also  been  performed,  started  for  the  conquest  of  the  four  quarters 
and  especially  of  the  G-auda  king  Sasaiika. 


The  heir-apparent  possibly  had  to  undergo  the  anointing  ceremony. 
How  it  was  done  can  be  ascertained  from  a  rather  idealistic  description 
of  the  anointing  of  Candrapida :  “  On  an  auspicious  day,  the  king, 
surrounded  by  a  thousand  chiefs,”  says  Bana,  “raised  aloft,  with 
gukanasas  help,  the  vessel  of  consecration,  and  himself  anointed  his 
son,  while  the  rest  of  the  rites  were  performed  by  tho  family  priest. 
The  water  of  consecration  was  brought  from  every  sacred  pool,  river 
and  ocean,  encircled  by  every  plant,  fruit,  earth  and  gem,  mingled 


with  tears  of  joy,  and  purified  by  mantras  ....  Straightway  he 
was  anointed  from  head  to  foot  by  VitasavatT,  attended  by  all 
the  zenana,  and  full  of  tender  love,  with  sweet  sandal  white  as 
moon  beams.  He  was  garlanded  with  fresh  white  flowers;  decked 
with  lines  of  gorocana ;  adorned  with  an  ear-ring  of  JTinn  grass ; 

n6W  8ll]fen  r0b63  With  long  friaSe9,  white  as  the  moon ; 

a  ?  7?  M  amU  6t  T°Und  his  han4;  tied  by  the  priest ; 

and  had  his  breast  encircled  by  a  pearl  necklace.  .  .  . 

3  For  mrthpr^ri^i  Cf£’  PPf  210-12  ’  also  see  Ba?a>  Harsacariia,  pp.  192-94. 

*or  farther  details  on  this  topic  see  Chapter  IV  infra 

Bana,  op.  tit,  p.  194,  text,  p.  200.  Italics  mine. 
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"Then  his  father  himself  for  that  time  took  the  chamberlain's 
wand  to  make  way  for  him,  and  he  went  to  the  hall  of  assembly 
and  mounted  the  royal  throne.  .  .  .  Then,  when  he  had  received  the 
due  homage  from  the  kings,  after  a  short  pause,  the  great  drum  that 
heralded  his  setting  out  on  his  triumphant  course  resounded  deeply, 
under  the  stroke  of  golden  drum-sticks.  .  ,  Then  at  the  roar  of  the 
drum,  followed  by  an  outcry  of  u  A.11  hail  1"  from  all  sides,  Candra- 
pida  came  down  from  the  throne,  and  with  him  went  the  glory  of 
his  foes.  He  left  the  hall  of  assembly,  followed  by  a  thousand 
chiefs,"1 

This  coronation  ceremony  was  evidently  performed  in  a  large 
hail  where  the  king  and  his  counsellors  assembled.  This  is  clear 
when  Bana  reveals  how,  after  kingship  was  offered  to  Harsa,  and  was 
accepted  by  Mm,  *'  he  dismissed  the  assembly  ( sabhd )  and  having  sent 
away  the  feudatories  {rajalokali),  left  the  hall  once  more  desirous  of 
the  bath"3.  It  must  have  been  gorgeously  ornamented,  as  can  be 
seen  from  a  rather  florid  description  of  such  a  hall  in  the  Kadambarl. 
It  is  possible,  however,  that  its  corners  were  draped  with  white  silk, 
that  it  was  perfumed  with  musk,  had  pillars  decked  with  images  and 
was  crowned  with  an  alcove.3 

5.  Consecration  Advice 

During  this  consecration  the  priest  who  performed  the  ceremony 
appears  to  have  given  some  advice  to  the  prince  whom  he  consec¬ 
rated  so  that  he  might  share  well  the  burden  of  the  royalty  which  was 
thenceforth  to  become  his  most  important  duty.  Candraplda,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  when  consecrating  his  son  offered  the  following  advice  to  him : 
"  Therefore,  my  Prince,  in  this  post  of  empire  which  is  terrible  in 
the  hundreds  of  evil  and  perverse  impulses  which  attend  it,  and  in 
this  season  of  youth  which  leads  to  utter  infatuation,  thou  must 
strive  earnestly  not  to  be  scorned  by  thy  people,  nor  blamed  by  the 
good,  nor  cursed  by  thy  gurus,  nor  reproached  by  thy  friends,  nor 
grieved  over  by  the  wise.  Strive,  too,  that  thou  be  not  exposed  by 
knaves,  deceived  by  sharpers,  preyed  upon  by  villains,  torn  to  pieces 
by  wolfish  courtiers,  misled  by  rascals,  deluded  by  women,  cheated  by 
fortune,  led  a  wild  dance  by  pride,  maddened  by  desire,  assailed  by 
the  things  of  sense,  dragged  headlong  by  passion,  carried  away  by 
pleasure . 


1  Bana ,  Kddambart ,  pp.  84-86. 

3  Ibid.,  Harsacarita ,  p.  188,  text,  p.  194* 
8  Ibid v  JCadambari,  p.  14. 
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“Let  this  saying  be  for  ever  ringing  in  thine  ears:  There  is 
none  so  wise,  so  prudent,  so  magnanimous,  so  gracious,  so  steadfast-, 
and  so  earnest,  that  the  shameless  wretch  Fortune  cannot  grind  him 
to  powder.  Yet  now  mayest  thou  enjoy  the  consecration  of  thy  youth 
to  kinghood  by  thy  father  under  happy  auspices.  Bear  the  yoke 
handed  down  to  thee  that  thy  forefathers  have  borne.  Bow  the  heads 
of  thy  foes ;  raise  the  host  of  thy  friends ;  after  thy  coronation 
wander  round  the  world  for  conquest;  and  bring  under  thy  sway  the 
earth  with  its  seven  continents  subdued  of  yore  by  thy  father. 

“This  is  the  time  to  crown  thyself  with  glory.  A  glorious  king 
has  commands  fulfilled  as  swiftly  as  a  great  ascetic.”1 

The  object  of  this  advice  therefore  appears  to  have  been 
threefold,  first,  the  prince  was  advised  regarding  the  question  of 
friendship,  secondly  the  prince  was  warned  about  the  temptations  of 
the  senses  and  lastly  he  was  exhorted  to  think  of  conquest  and 
aggrandisement.  This  piece  of  advice  need  not  necessarily  be 
understood  to  mean  that  it  was  given  as  a  rule  to  each  and  every 
prince  during  consecration  or  that  it  was  current  only  in  the  days 
of  Bana,  but  it  evidently  reveals  the  political  ideals  of  his  day. 

HI.  Public  Life 

1.  Audience :  Symbols  of  Sovereignty 

The  king  sitting  on  Ms  throne  must  have  made  an  impressive 
sight.  Harsa,  for  instance,  sat  in  an  open  space  in  front  of  a  pavil¬ 
ion  where  he  used  to  give  audience  after  his  repast,  surrounded  at  a 
distance  by  his  attendants  in  a  line,  all  six  feet  in  height,  armed,  of 
ancient  lineage,  with  his  special  favourites  seated  near  him.  He  sat 
on  a  throne  made  of  a  stone  as  clear  as  a  pearl,  washed  with  sandal4 
wood  water,  with  its  feet  of  ivory  and  its  surface  cool  to  the  touch, 
resting  the  weight  of  his  body  on  his  arm,  which  was  placed  on  the 
edge  of  the  seat.3  His  left  foot  was  playfully  placed  on  a  large  costly 
foot-stool,  girt  with  a  band  of  rubies.*  As  he  sat  thus  the  chowrie- 
bearers  waved  before  him  their  fly-whisks.*  Bana  evidently  depicts  this 
contemporary  practice  of  monarchs  sitting  in  state  when  he  describes 
how  a  king  called  Sudraka  occupied  the  throne.  “  He  was  sitting, *' 
he  relates  in  a  couch  studded  with  moon-stones,  beneath  a  small 
silken  canopy,  white  as  the  foam  of  the  rivers  of  heaven,  with  its 


*  Bana,  Kadambart ,  pp.  83-84. 

Ibid.,  Harsacarita,  pp.  56-57. 
8  Ibid.,  pp.  58-59. 
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four  jewel-encrusted  pillars  joined  by  a  golden  chain,  and  enwreath- 
ei  with  a  rope  of  large  pearls.  Many  chowries  with  golden  handies 
waved  before  him;  his  left  foot  rested  on  a  footstool  of  crystal.”1 
A  comparison  of  these  two  descriptions,  especially  if  the  verbosity  of 
the  latter  is  eschewed,  shows  that  the  king  in  the  earlier  half  of  the 
seventh  century,  when  granting  an  audience  usually  sat  on  a 
gorgeous  throne,  under  a  canopy,  placing  his  left  foot  on  a  foot-stool. 
On  either  side  of  him  stood  his  fly-whisk  bearers,  while  he  was 
surrounded  by  his  armed  attendants  and  nobles. 

These  statements  of  Bana  can  be  confirmed  by  the  evidence  of 
Yuan  Chwang,  who  does  not  fail  to  refer  to  the  royal  throne. 
“ The  sovereign’s  dais”,  he  observes,  “is  exceedingly  wide  and 
high,  and  it  is  dotted  with  small  pearls.  What  is  called  the 
“Lion’s  Seat  ”  (that  is,  the  actual  throne)  is  covered  with  fine  cloth, 
and  is  mounted  by  a  jewelled  foot-stool.”3  This  is  undoubtedly  a 
reference  to  the  sirhhasana  on  which  the  king  sat  and  rested  his  legs. 

That  many  details  of  such  a  usage  remained  current  from 
Gupta  times  can  be  proved  to  some  extent  by  the  aid  of  contemporary 
inscriptions.  Let  us  take,  for  example,  the  question  of  a  foot-stool. 
The  undated  Bhitari  stone-pillar  inscription  of  Skanda  Gupta,  des¬ 
cribes  how  u  he  placed  (his)  left  foot  on  a  foot-stool  which  was  a 
king  (of  that  tribe  himself)  ”.3  Again,  in  the  Alina  copper  plate  grant 
of  Siladitya  VII,  dated  A.  D.  766-67,  Kharagraha  Is  “footstool 
was  covered  over  with  the  lustre  of  the  jewels  of  a  hundred  kings 

Another  feature  of  royal  life  in  this  age  was  the  institution  of 
umbrella-bearers,  especially  during  the  rule  of  the  Vakatakas.  There  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  umbrella-bearers  (Ckatra  dharwiah)  became  as 
privileged  as  the  police  officials  and  soldiers  ( Cdia-bhata )  from  the  days 
of  Samudra  Gupta.  The  Ohammak  copper-plate  grant  of  Maharaja 
Travarasena  II,  states  that  the  village  of  Carmanka  was  not  to  be 
entered  into  either  by  the  Cdta~bhata  or  the  Cchatra .5  A  similar 
exception  was  made  in  the  Siwani  plates  of  the  same  ruler  regarding 
their  entry  into  the  village  of  Kollapuraka.6 

1  Bana,  Kadambarl ,  p.  6. 

2  Yuan  Chwang,  op .  cit.,  I,  p.  147;  Hiuen  Tsiang,  op,  city  1, 75* 

8  Fleet,  op.  cit.,  (13),  p.  55,  text,  p.  53 : 

stambhanay-odyatena  Jtsititala-iayaniye  yena  nitd  triydma .  Also  see  Allan,  Catalogue , 
p.  18  wherein  the  lyrist  type  of  Samudra  Gupta’s  coins  shows  him  resting  on  a 
foot-stool. 

4  Ibid.,  (39),  p.  182. 

5  Ibid.,  (55),  P*  242. 

6  Ibid.,  (5  6),  p.  248. 
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That  these  umbrella-bearers  formed  an  appendage  of  royalty 
can  be  proved  again  by  the  Ajanta  paintings  of  caves  no.  XVI-XVII 
which,  according  to  epigraphic  evidence,  were  executed  in  this 
period  under  the  Vakatakas.  An  inscription  in  cave  XVII  reveals 
how  Harisamba,  son  of  Dhrtarastra  ‘of  the  white  umbrella,’  had 
4  the  royal  umbrella  over  his  head.  *  That  such  a  practice  must 
have  prevailed  can  be  confirmed  by  noticing  how  often  and  promi¬ 
nently  at  Ajanta  the  royal  umbrella  can  be  seen.  Generally  it  was 
round,2  or  sometimes  rectangular,3  with  long  handles,  but  from  its 
structure  it  could  not  usually  be  folded.  It  was  always  carried 
by  separate  persons  who  sheltered  the  king  and  queen  under  its 
shade.  At  least,  as  the  paintings  show,  the  rectangular  umbrellas 
being  smaller,  must  have  been  carried  only  by  the  common  people, 
while  the  round  ones  were  always  associated  with  kings. 

At  Ajanta,  along  with  this  royal  umbrella  can  also  be  seen  the 
other  attributes  of  royalty — the  fly- whisk  and  the  foot-stool.  Now 
just  because  some  of  the  extant  Vakataka  inscriptions  do  not  refer 
to  these  royal  symbols,  it  cannot  be  maintained  that  they  did  not  exist 
in  Q-upta  court  life.  The  Ajanta  paintings  would  disprove  such  a 
conclusion.  The  chowrie-bearers  may  be  seen  in  the  company,  either 
of  religious  personalities  like  the  Buddha4,  or  of  high-born  ladies  6 
and  kings.6  The  chowries,  fixed  in  four  knobs  with  long  handles 
having  a  knob  at  the  end,  must  have  been  made  of  fine  hair 
of  some  animals,  perhaps  the  yak.  The  king  is  seen  sitting  on  a 
foot-stool,  resting  not  only  his  left  leg,  but  both  his  feet  on  it.7 

During  Harsa’s  regime  the  same  practice  continued,  as  has  been 
already  noted.  A  royal  umbrella  or  parasol,  the  symbol  of  supremacy, 
was  sent  to  Harsa  as  a  present  by  the  king  of  Assam.  This  gift  known 
as  Abhoga  appears  to  have  been  a  family  heir-loom.  The  fact  that  it 
was  wrapped  in  a  wrapper  of  white  bark-silk  reveals  that  it  could  be 
closed.8  Such  an  umbrella  was  carried  by  a  special  official  who  was 
known  as  the  Umbrella-Bearer,  and  such  an  office  generally  seems  to 
have  been  held  by  men  while  that  of  the  chowrie-bearer  ( Oamara-grahiipt) 

1  Burgess  and  Bhagwanlal  Indraji,  op.  cit,  no.  4, 74. 

3  Griffiths,  op.  at.,  58, 69,  70,  71,  73,  76,  80,  83,  85. 

3  Ibid.,  59 

*  Ibid.,  54. 

*  Ml.,  73, 55. 

6  Ibid.,  75,76. 

7  Ibid.,  p.  55. 

*  Bana,  Harsacarita,  p.  212,  text,  pp.  214-15. 
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appears  to  have  been  held  by  women.  When  Hamsavega  the  Assamese 
ambassador  came  to  interview  Harsa,  he  dismissed  the  chowrie-bearer 
who  was  waiting  on  both  of  them.1 

It  is  worth  noting  here  that  this  parasol,  which  was  the  emblem 
of  royalty,  can  be  seen  on  several  Gupta  coins  which  are  styled  as 
coins  of  the  Chatra  type.  On  such  coins  of  Candra  Gupta  II, 
the  emperor  is  seen  standing  with  his  left  hand  resting  on  his 
sword-hilt,  while  behind  him  is  a  dwarf  attendant  holding  the  royal 
parasol  over  him.2  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  assume  that  the  king 
appeared  and  departed  in  public,  especially  in  an  Assembly  Hall  in 
this  manner. 

In  such  a  hall  all  the  business  of  the  State  must  have  been 
transacted.  The  selection  of  an  heir  to  the  throne  either  by  the 
father  or  by  the  nobles  was  probably  made  in  such  a  hall  in  the 
presence  of  courtiers.  The  allusion  to  the  selection  of  Samudra 
Gupta  in  his  Allahabad  inscription,  suggests  such  an  inference.  It 
relates  how  he,  “  looked  at  by  the  faces  melancholy  (through  the 
rejection  of  themselves)  of  others  of  equal  birth  ( tukjakulaja ),  while 
the  attendants  of  the  courts  (sabhyesu)  breathed  forth  deep  sighs 
(of  happiness),  was  bidden  by  his  father,  who,  exclaiming  ‘  verily 
(he  is)  worthy  *,  embraced  him  55 8.  In  such  a  hall,  the  king's 
feudatories  came  and  bowed  down  to  him,  as  can  be  proved  by  the 
Kahaum  stone  pillar  inscription  of  Skanda  Gupta,  dated  A.  D.  460-61 
This  record  states  that  in  his  reign  his  hall  of  audience  ( upasthma ) 
was  '  shaken  by  the  wind  caused  by  the  falling  down  (in  the  act  of 
performing  obeisance)  of  the  heads  of  a  hundred  kings5.4 

2.  Reception  at  Court:  Common  People. 

The  king  granted  to  various  types  of  people  the  favour  of  an  audience. 
Common  people,  feudatories,  ambassadors  from  other  kings  and  princes, 
were  permitted  to  see  him.  Before  interviewing  the  sovereign,  the 
visitor  had  to  be  announced  by  a  door-keeper  ( Dauvdiika )  who,  on  being 
permitted  to  do  so,  conducted  such  a  person  before  the  king.  Bana, 
was  called  forth  by  such  a  door-keeper,  Pariyatra,  who  happened  to 
be  Harsa’s  chief  door-keeper,  his  special  favourite.  Such  an  official 
was  called  the  Mahdpratihora .  He  was  tall,  Ms  breast  was  adorned 
with  a  string  of  pearls  and  he  had  two  jewelled  ear-rings  in  his  ears. 
He  greeted  Bana  from  afar  and  with  his  top-knot  bent  down  to  the 

1  Bana,  op.  cit .,  p.  211,  text,  p.  214. 

2  Allan,  Catalogue,  pp.  34-37. 

8  Fleet,  op.  cit.,  (1),  p.  II,  text,  p.  6. 

4  Ibid.,  (15),  p.67. 
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ground,  lifted  his  white  turban  in  token  of  respect,  grasped  his 
pearl-studded  sword  in  his  left  hand  and  in  his  right  hand  his 
burnished  golden  staff  of  office,  and  became  suddenly  motionless. 
Bana’s  friend  introduced  this  officer  as  king  Harsa's  Mahapraiihara, 
thus:  ‘Let  him  who  pursues  success  treat  him  with  suitable 
ceremony 'V  The  door-keeper,  having  come  forward  and  saluted  him, 
addressed  Mm  respectfully  in  a  gentle  voice:  ‘"Approach  and  enter, 
his  highness  is  willing  to  see  you  Then  Batia  entered  as  he  was 
directed,  saying:  “I  am  indeed  happy  that  he  thinks  me  worthy  of 
this  honour.”1 

The  king  could  not  be  seen  immediately  for  he  was  quite  at 
a  distance.  Bana,  following  the  path  of  the  door-keeper,  passed 
through  three  courts  crowded  with  subject  kings  and  in  the  fourth, 
he  saw  king  Harsa  in  an  open  space,  where  he  used  to  give 
audience.3 

3.  Ambassadors. 

The  ambassadors  from  kings  were  received  in  a  very  formal 
manner,  probably  in  consonance  with  ancient  custom.  After  the 
Chamberlain  had  announced  the  Assamese  ambassador,  Hamsavega,  king 
Harsa  commanded  the  former  to  admit  the  latter  at  once.  While  at 
some  distance  Hamsavega,  who  was  escorted  in  person  by  the  Cham¬ 
berlain,  “embraced  the  courtyard  with  his  five  limbs  in  homage". 
At  the  kings  gracious  summons  to  draw  near,  he  approached  him  at 
a  run  and  buried  his  forehead  in  the  foot-stool;  and  when  the  king 
laid  a  hand  on  his  back,  he  approached  the  monarch  again  and  once 
more  bowed.  Finally  he  assumed  a  position  not  far  away,  indicated 
by  a  kindly  glance  from  the  king,  who,  turning  his  body  a  little 
aside,  sent  away  his  chowrie-bearer  standing  between  them,  and  on 
being  face  to  face  inquired  familiarly,  ‘Hamsavega,  is  the  noble 
prince  (heir-apparent  of  Assam,  Pragjyotisa)  well?’  ‘At  this  moment", 
was  the  reply,  ‘he  is  well'. 

This  introduction  was  followed  by  an  exchange  of  gifts  between 
the  two  courts.  Hamsavega,  laid  down  before  Harsa  the  presents  he 
had  brought  from  his  master  Bhaskaravarman  of  Kamarupa  (Assam). 
Foremost  among  them  was  the  wonderful  umbrella  called  J '.bhCga, 
wrapped  in  while  bark-silk.  There  were  besides,  fine  gems  like  crest 
jewels,  pearl-necklaces,  silken  towels  rolled  up  in  baskets  of  variously 
coloured  reeds,  quantities  of  pearis,  shell,  sapphire,  and  other  drinking 
vessels,  embossed  by  skilful  artists.  There  were  loads  of  Kardaranga 
leather  buckles  with  charming  borders,  bright  gold-leaf  work  winding 

1  Bana,  Harsacarita,  pp.  49-50. 

3  Ibid,,  p.  56. 
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about  them,  and  cases  to  preserve  their  colour.  There  were  soft 
loin-cloths  smooth  as  birch  bark,  pillows  of  Samuraka  leather  and 
other  kinds  of  smooth  figured  textures.  There  were  cane-stools  with 
the  bark  yellow  as  the  ear  of  millet,  volumes  of  fine  writing  with 
leaves  made  from  aloe-bark,  luscious  betel-nut,  thick  bamboo  tubes 
containing  mango  sap  and  black  aloes’  oil,  bundles  of  black  aloe, 
goslrsa  sandal,  cool  camphor,  scent  bags  of  musk-oxen,  kakkola 
sprays,  clover-flower  bunches,  nutmeg  clusters.  cup3  of  ullaka ,  heaps 
of  black  and  white  cowries,  carved  boxes  of  panels  for  painting  with 
brushes  and  gourds  attached,  and  various  birds  and  animals  like 
musk-deer,  female  Camara  deer,  parrots,  Sdrikas,  and  others  enclosed 
in  cages  and  chattering  “  copious  wit.”1 2  These  presents  were  accepted 
in  friendly  terms  and  the  ambassador  was  dismissed  to  the  Cham¬ 
berlain's  house. 

At  the  hour  of  dinner,  king  Harsa  despatched  to  Iiamavega,  the 
remains  of  his  toilet  sandal  enclosed  in  a  polished  cocoanut  covered 
with  a  white  cloth,  a  pair  of  robes  touched  by  his  person,  a  waist¬ 
band  wrought  of  pearls,  a  ruby  and  a  plentiful  repast.3 

If  such  ambassadors  had  any  special  message  to  deliver,  the 
king  heard  them  in  private,  dismissing  his  servants.8  When  the 
work  was  done,  the  ambassador  was  permitted  to  return  to  his 
kingdom  with  all  honour  due  to  an  official  of  his  rank.  Hamsavega 
was  sent  away  by  Harsa,  “with  a  load  of  answering  gifts  in  charge 
of  eminent  envoys.1'4 5 6 

The  ambassador  in  Gupta  times  was  probably  known  as 
the  Duta *  although  the  records  of  the  Gupta  emperors  show  that 
this  term  was  also  used  in  the  sense  of  an  ordinary  messenger  as  well. 
Such  a  messenger  is  also  included  among  the  several  officials  mentioned 
for  example  in  the  Deo-Baranark  inscription  of  Jrnta  Gupta  IL* 
The  term  Duta  is  also  capable  of  another  interpretation.  As  the 
Nirmand  copper-plate  grant  of  the  Mahdsa manta  and  Maharaja 
Samudrasena,  ascribed  to  A.  D.  612-13  reveals,  the  leader  of  an 
assembly  was  also  called  by  this  designation.^  The  technical  term 
Duta  has  also  been  considered  to  be  an  occasional  substitute  for 
the  term  Dutaha,  who  was  generally  connected  with  the  granting 

1  Bana,  Harsacarita,  pp.  213-14* 

2  Ibid.,  p.  215 

8  Ibid.,  p.  216. 

4  Ibid.,  p.  223. 

5  Fleet,  op.  cit.,  (46),  p.  2l6. 

6  Ibid.,  (80),  p.  289. 
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of  charters.1  This  office  of  the  Dutaka ,  it  is  interesting  to  note, 
survived  to  the  days  of  king  Harsa  as  can  be  seen  from  his  Banskhera 
and  Madhuban  grants,  which  refer  to  the  official  DTUaka? 

Such  a  royal  official  called  the  Duta  or  ambassador  proper, 
according  to  Kalidasa,  was  despatched  by  kings  to  one  another 
with  presents  of  costly  jewels,  vehicles  and  a  troupe  of  servants 
consisting  mostly  of  accomplished  maidens:1 

IV  Private  Life 

1.  The  King  and  Women  in  Pre-Gupta  times 

Another  prominent  characteristic  of  court-life  in  the  Gupta 
period  is  the  association  of  women  around  the  king.  Such  an 
association. is  of  great  antiquity.  From  the  times  of  the  Mauryas, 
if  the  Arthasastra  can  be  relied  upon  as  a  source  of  information 
regarding  social  life,  women  appear  to  have  played  an  important 
part  in  the  life  of  a  monarch  in  early  Indian  history;1  The 
early  Greek  writers  refer  to  these  women.  Megasthenes  relates 
how  the  king's  person  was  entrusted  to  women  who  were  brought 
from  their  parents.5  Curtins  records  how  the  food  of  the  monarch 
was  prepared  by  women,  who  also  served  him  with  wine;  and  when 
he  sank  into  a  drunken  slumber,  they  carried  him  away  to  his 
chamber,  invoking  the  gods  of  the  night  In  their  hymns.  When 
the  sovereign  went  out  hunting,  crowds  of  women  surrounded  him, 
while  outside  stood  the  spearmen.  The  road  was  marked,  off  with 
ropes  and  it  was  death  for  a  man  or  woman  to  pass  within  them. 

At  the  king  s  side  stood  two  or  three  armed  women/1  He  further 
observes  how  some  of  them  drove  in  chariots  or  on  horseback  or  on 
elephants,  equipped  with  all  kinds  of  weapons  as  if  they  were  going 
on  a  military  expedition.6 

These  statements  of  the  Greek  writers  are  well  supported  by 
Kautalya.  He  says  :  “  On  getting  up  from  the  bed,  the  king  shall  be 
received  by  troops  of  women  armed  with  bows/'U  These  were  evidently 
prostitutes,  for  once  again  Kautalya  adds  that :  u  Prostitutes  shall  do  the  . 

l  cii'r  P*  ;  also  see  Chapter  Y  infra  for  further  details  on  this  topic. 

A.  /.,  IV,  no.  29  p.  211 ;  also  see  Ibid.,  I,  no.  XI.  p.  73. 

3  Mai,  Act.  V,  p.  132. 

4  Cf  my  paper  entitled  The  Amazons  of  the  East ,  /.  U,  B.  I,  Pt  IV,  1933, 

pp.  272-73,  for  a  fuller  discussion  on  this  subject 

!  ^rindle, Ancient  I»Ma  as  described  in  Classical  Literature,  p.  58. 

*  Ibti.,  p.  58,  n.  1.  p 

"  Kautalya,  of.  tit,  Bk.  I,  Ch.  XX,  p.  41, 
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duty  of  bath-room  servants,  shampooers,  bedding-room  servants, 
washermen,  and  flower  garland-makers,  while  presenting  to  the  king 
water,  scents,  fragrant  powders,  dress  and.  garlands,  servants  along 
with  the  above  prostitutes  shall  first  touch  these  things  by  their 
eyes,  arms  and  breast/’ 1  Their  teachers,  who  taught  these  women 
were  to  be  maintained  by  the  State.2  They  had,  moreover,  to 
hold  the  royal  umbrella,  golden  pitchers  and  fan,  attend  on  the 
king  when  he  was  seated  in  his  royal  litter,  throne  or  chariot. 
According  to  their  beauty  and  jewellery  they  were  to  be  classified  as  of 
the  first,  middle  and  highest  rank  and  their  salary  was  to  be  fixed 
in  terms  of  thousands  of  panas .  Over  all  these  women  there  was  the 
Superintendent  called  the  G-atyikadhyaksa,  who  was  entrusted  with  well- 
defined  duties/ 

It  is  very  likely  that  the  women  employed  as  servants  round 
the  king  were  in  the  majority  of  cases  courtesans,  who  are  often 
referred  to  in  dramatic  literature.  In  the  Mudmraksasa,  Candragupta 
Maurya  records  how  the  “courtesans  attended  by  companions  of 
pleasure,  well-versed  in  gallant  talk  did  not  adorn  the  thorough-fares, 
moving  with  a  gentle  pace  owing  to  the  imposition  of  the  weight  of 
their  heavy  (lit.  bulky)  hind  parts/’4.  Such  a  pen-picture  can  well  be 
compared  with  another  from  the  works  of  Kalidasa.  He  reveals  how  in 
Alaka,  gallants,  rich  with  untold  wealth,  concealed  in  their  houses,  daily 
enjoyed  the  conversation  and  company  of  the  leading  courtesans  while 
wandering  in  the  garden  called  Vaibhraja  (the  bright  garden)  which  was 
situated  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city.5  These  women  were  sometimes 
learned.  In  the  Kaiimudimcihotsciva  it  is  related  how  at  Pataliputra 
the  book  of  Dattaka  was  studied  by  learned  courtesans.6 

2.  The  King  and  Women  in  the  Gupta  Age 

This  practice  of  maintaining  women  as  servants  round  the  king 
seems  to  have  continued  to  the  Gupta  period  as  well.  In  the  Allaha¬ 
bad  stone-pillar  inscription  of  Samudra  Gupta,  it  is  related  how  he 
brought  “  presents  of  maidens  ”.7  The  Gangdhar  stone  inscription  of 

1  Kaulalya,  op.  cit.,  pp.  42-43 

3  Ibid.,  Blc  II,  Ch.  XXVII,  p.  138,  text,  p.  124. 

8  Ibid.,  Bk  II,  Ch.  XXVII,  pp.  136-39. 

4  Visakhadatta,  Mudraraksasa,  III,  pp.  37-38.,  text,  p.  38  : 

dhlritair  -anviyamand  Raii-catura-katha-kd'vidair — vesa-naryo  | 
n  = alankiir'vanti  rathyah  prth u-jagha na-bhar = akranti-mandaih  prayaiaih.  if 
(Dhruva,  Poona,  1923)* 

5  Cf.  Meglu,  II,  8,  p.  55. 

6  Kaumudimahotsava ,  V,  p.  37. 

gdtresu  skhalitah  Katahanagare  ya  kundine  ma  (uf)  ndito  | 
vesasirlnikas-opalascirataram  bhiit'vd  nistatp  gaiah.  || 

7  Fleet,  op.  ciU,  (I),  p.  14,  text,  p.  8 :  kattyapayanaddita, 
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Visvavarman,  ascribed  to  A.  D.  423-24,  shows  how  to  him  obeisance 
was  “performed  by  the  water  Lillies  which  axe  the  faces  of  ohe  lovely 
women  of  (his)  enemies”.1  Such  a  suggestion  is  again  made  in  the 
Arang  copper  plate  grant  of  Raja  Maha-Jayaraja  who  is  said  to 
have  been  the  cause  “of  the  tearing  out  of  the  parted  hair  of  the 
women  of  (his)  enemies  3  A  similar  claim  is  made  for  Baja  Maha- 
Sudevaraja  in  the  Raypur  plates.3  The  Rajim  copperplate  states  that 
Rctja  Tivaradeva  broke  the  saffron-leaf  designs  ‘on  the  cheeks  of 
the  violated  wives  of  his  enemies  A  Such  women  must  have  swelled 
the  ranks  of  the  ladies’  apartments  and  some  of  them  might  have  been 
employed  to  serve  the  king.  Kalidasa  refers  to  a  female  door-keeper, 
Vetravatl,  in  his  play  Sakimtalam.  It  is  possible  that  women  about  the 
king  were  employed  as  chowrie-bearers,  portresses  and  similar  servants. 

In  the  paintings  at  Ajanta  the  king,  whenever  he  is  represented,  is 
usually  depicted  in  the  company  of  women.  Women  servants  bring  wine 
in  jugs  to  the  king,  bear  the  royal  umbrella,5  wave  the  chowrie  or  the  iy- 
flapo  and  sing  before  him  to  the  accompaninent  of  the  cymbal  and  drum.7 

When  Harsavardhana  came  to  the  throne  there  was  no  departure 
from  this  ancient  practice.  His  courtier  Bana  actually  bemoans  how 
his  master’s  “  imperial  splendour  was  eclipsed  by  the  women,  who  re¬ 
peatedly  prostrated  themselves  at  his  feet,  attracted  him  and  smiled  at 
him.”8  They  carried  him  until  their  hands  perspired.9  They  served 
as  portresses  {Pratiharij,  who  guarded  the  inner  apartments  of  the  royal 
ladies.  Whenever  a  visitor  desired  to  see  the  king  or  the  queen,  his 
arrival  was  announced  by  name  to  the  king  or  queen,  who  made  their 
wishes  known  to  this  servant.10  They  served  as  chowrie-bearers  to  the 
queens  as  well  as  to  the  kings.11 

As  in  Mauryan  times,  in  the  social  life  of  the  Gupta  age  too  the 
courtesans  played  an  important  role.  They  ( varctyositah ) 13  were  engag¬ 
ed  to  sing  and  dance  during  the  celebrations  made  in  honour  of  the 
birth  of  a  child  in  the  homes  of  the  wealthy  citizens  as  well  as  at 

1  Fleet,  op.  at.,  (17),  p.  77,  text  p.  75. 

1  Ibid.,  (40),  p.  195. 

8  Ibid.,  (41),  p.  199. 

I  Ibid.,  (8l),  p.  298. 

5  Griffiths,  op.  cit.,  58,  Jl,  76. 

“  Ibid.,  65. 

:  Ibid.,  75. 

8  Bana,  Harsacariia,  pp.  61-62. 

*  Ibid.,  pp.  62-63. 

10  Ibid.,  pp.  85-86,  text,  p.  IOI. 

n  Ibid.,  p.  2X1. 

II  Raghi.,  Ill,  19,  p.  58. 
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worship-time  in  the  temples  like  that  of  Mahakala  at  Ujjaini,  where 
they  danced  with  fly-whisks  in  their  hands.1  This  latter  custom 
is  apparently  the  fore-runner  of  the  employment  of  the  dancing 
girls  which,  for  a  considerable  time,  prevailed  in  South  Indian  tem¬ 
ples.  They  not  only  lived  in  the  cities,  but  they  attracted  young 
men  into  the  neighbouring  caves  like  those  of  Nicagiri.3  As  a 
class  they  appear  to  have  been  comparatively  wealthy  and  their 
prosperity  can  be  seen  in  their  material  possessions.  Kalidasa  refers  in 
one  case  to  some  dancing  girls  whose  jewelled  girdles  chimed,  beating 
time  to  their  tinkling  feet.  He  observes  that  their  hands,  weary  with 
the  waving  of  the  quivering  cdmaras  having  handles  thickset  with 
gems,  felt  love’s  lacerations  mollified.3 

It  is  hazardous  to  point  out  particular  figures. of  women  at  Ajanta 
as  those  of  dancing  girls  unless,  perhaps  with  some  hesitation,  a  re¬ 
ference  can  be  made  to  the  group  of  musicians  singing  before  a  king  on 
his  throne.  These  can  probably  be  said  to  be  dancing  girls  for  they 
are  seen  with  cymbals  in  their  hands  in  action,  while  behind  them 
is  their  drummer,  striking  on  the  drum  with  both  his  hands.  In 
this  group  there  axe  five  dancers,  excluding  the  drummer,  who  is 
clearly  a  man.  Tour  of  them,  who  are  nearest  to  the  onlooker  are 
apparently  still,  though  they  are  clashing  their  cymbals ;  the  fifth, 
nearest  to  the  king  in  the  foreground,  is  evidently  in  a  dancing  pos¬ 
ture  while  the  drummer,  both  by  Ms  pose  and  the  position  of  Ms 
fingers,  is  playing  on  a  drum.  This  group  probably  represents 
either  the  commencement  of  a  dance  of  all  the  five  women  or  of  one 
woman  dancing,  accompanied  by  the  cymbal  and  music  of  the  rest  to 
the  rhythm  of  the  drum.4 

When  Harsa  ascended  the  throne,  the  traditional  freedom  and 
patronage  of  the  dancing  girls  continued.  Bana  describes  them  in 
glowing  terms.  They  had  flashing  necklaces,  sweet-scented  sighs, 
creeper-like  ©ye  brows,  jar-like  bosoms  encircled  with  bands  of  Vakula 
flowers  and  pollen  of  flowers  and  lotuses  in  their  ears.  They  had 
curved  nails,  involuntary  smiles  and  their  twined  hands  came  into  close 
contact  as  they  gesticulated  when  they  danced  before  king  Harsa 


1  Megh.,  I,  334>  P-  29. 

3  Ibid.,  25,  p.  20. 

8  it  35,  p.  29:  padanyasaih  hvanita  rasanastatra  lildvadhutaih 

mttiacchdya  khacita  balibhis-camaraih  Manta  hastah 
vesyastvatio  nakhapcida  stikhanpt* apy&  vcii'S = agrabindun 
amoksyante. , . .  (Ed .  Pansikar,  I929) 

4  Griffiths,  op.  cit p.  75- 
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seated  on  the  throne.1  On  the  birth  of  this  king  they  danced  every 
where  to  the  accompaniment  of  instrumental  music,  scattered  camphor 
and  perfume  in  handfuls  and  lashed  young  folk  with  flowers.  They 
had  wreaths  about  their  brows,  chaplets  round  their  ears,  sandal- 
marks  on  their  foreheads,  garlands  of  amaranth  on  their  round  hips 
and  rows  of  vermilion-spots  on  their  faces.3 

These  dancing  women,  as  their  descriptions  suggest,  probably  set 
certain  standards  of  feminine  beauty.  In  order  to  ascertain  such 
standards,  it  is  necessary  to  see  what  were  considered  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  feminine  beauty  in  Bana’s  day.  If  most  of  the  women 
went  about  in  purdah  as  one  may  suppose,  they  could  not  possibly  have 
been  entrusted  with  the  watching  of  the  crops  of  sail  corn  when 
they  sheltered  themselves  under  the  deep  shadows  of  sugar  canes.3  The 
epigraphs  of  the  period  too  do  not  suggest  that  the  women  went 
about  veiled  or  lived  in  seclusion.  The  Ajanta  frescoes  of  this 
period  do  not  reveal  in  any  single  painting  that  the  women  lived  in 
isolation.  Instead  of  costumes  covering  all  the  limbs  suggesting  the 
idea  of  seclusion,  the  paintings  reveal  a  daring  attempt  in  the 
freedom  of  dress*.  Women  went  about  unveiled  in  the  open  along 
with  men  without  the  least  embarrassment6.  They  are  seen  standing 
beside  kings6,  moving  about  in  the  streets  amidst  common  soldiers7, 
singing  to  the  accompaniment  of  drum  and  cymbal  before  a  king  when 
he  is  anointed8,  giving  food  to  beggars  in  the  streets  along  with  men9, 
carrying  small  vessels10  and  performing  a  variety  of  similar  duties  in 
the  open  without  suggesting  in  the  least  either  their  seclusion  or  their 
.  utter  dependence  on  man. 

In  the  days  of  Harsa,  likewise,  they  were  appointed  as  watch- 
women  in  the  night,  and  they  heralded  the  approach  of  dawn  by 
blowing  a  horn11.  The  royal  ladies'  apartments  were  looked  after  chiefly 
by  the  women  officials  themselves13.  These  were  the  king’s  women, 
who,  at  least  according  to  Bana,  on  Harsa’s  birth  day  violently  forced 

I  Bana,  Harsacarita,  p.  62,  text,  pp.  64-65. 

s  Ibid.,  p.  113,  text  p.  133. 

8  Raghu.,  IV,  20,  p.  77. 

4  Griffiths,  op.  cit,  55. 

i  Ibid.,  58. 

6  Ibid.,  65. 

'  Ibid.,66. 

f  Ibid.,  75. 

•  Ibid.,  81. 

10  Ibid.,  85. 

II  Bana,  op.  tit,  p.  105. 

13  Ibid.,  p.  128. 
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even  the  sedate  chamberlains  of  the  palace  to  dance1.  The  queens,  being 
much  addicted  to  the  betel-leaf,  employed  some  of  these  women  as  betel- 
bearers.  Queen  Rajyasrl  had  one  such  servant  named  Patralata,  who 
acted  as  an  intermediary  between  her  and  her  brother  Harsa2.  These 
women  rode  not  only  horses  but  even  elephants3.  That  they  knew  horse- 
riding  can  be  seen  from  the  Harsacariia.  Malatl,  a  lady  of  note,  4  like 
Gaurl  on  a  tiger/  was  mounted  on  a  great-maned  steed  resembling  in 
colour  a  bunch  of  Atimukta  flowers4.  As  Bana  adds,  behind  her  on  a 
tall  camel  followed  her  betel-basket  bearer  who  was  also  a  woman.3 

The  women  of  Srlkanta,  according  to  Bana,  were  extremely 
charming.  “There  are  women  like  elephants  in  gait  ”,  he  says, 
“yet  noble  minded ;  virgins  yet  attached  to  worldly  pomp;  dark,  yet 
possessed  of  rubies ;  their  faces  are  brilliant  with  white  teeth,  yet  is 
their  breath  perfumed  with  the  fragrance  of  wine;  their  bodies  are 
like  crystal,  yet  their  limbs  are  soft  as  acacia  flowers ;  they  are 
unattainable  by  paramours,  yet  robed  in  bodices  ;  wide  are  their 
beautiful  hips,  yet  are  they  possessed  of  thin  waists;  lovely  are  they, 
yet  honied  in  speech ;  they  trip  not,  yet  have  a  bright  and  captivat¬ 
ing  beauty ;  they  are  without  curiosity,  yet  wedded  ".6  Yasdvatl,  the 
queen  of  Prabhakaravardhana  was  “  endowed  with  the  gait  of  a 
hamsa,  the  voice  of  a  cuckoo,  the  answering  love  of  a  ruddy-goose, 
the  full-bosoms  (clouds)  of  the  rainy  season,  the  laugh  of  wine"/ 
The  eye-brows  to  be  attractive  had  to  be  4  creeper-like  ’.8  Large, 
swelling  and  rounded  breasts,9  broad  hips,  soft  hands,  thighs  ‘like  an 
elephant's  trunk',  thin  waists,  a  languid  gait,  white  teeth  and 
4  swimming  eyes  of  love',10  were  considered  the  attributes  o£ 
feminine  beauty. 

These  public  women  appear  to  have  been  given  some  kind  of 
training  from  their  childhood  in  order  to  become  professional 
dancing  girls  and  ladies  of  the  court.  Dandin  tells  us  that  the 
following  were  the  obvious  duties  of  the  mother  of  a  fille  de 

1  Bana,  Harsacariia.,  p.  112. 

^  Ibid;  p.  254*  \ 

*  Ibid;  p.  201. 

4  'Ibid;  p.  26 1. 

'■'5  Ibid 

6  Ibid;  pp.  82-83 ;  also  see  Candisatdka,  (58)  p.  321. 

-  Ibid;  Candisataka,  p.103:  *  since  this  Mahisa  was  made  white  by  the  dazzling 
splendour  of  Uma’s  (Candi’s)  teeth  ” 

8  Ibid,,  (13),  p.  279. 

3  Ibid.,  (71-72),  pp.  333-34* 

10  Ibid;  Harsacariia ,  p.  22. 
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joie:  “Car e  of  her  daughter’s  person  from  the  hour  of  birth; 

nourishment  by  a  diet  so  regulated  as  to  develop  stateliness,  vigor, 
complexion,  intelligence,  while  harmonising  the  humours;  gastric 
calefaction  and  secretions;  not  permitting  her  to  see  too  much  even 
of  her  father  after  the  fifth  year;  festive  ritual  on  birthdays  and 
holy  days;  instruction  in  the  arts  of  flirtation,  both  major  and  minor; 
thorough  training  in  dance,  song,  instrumental  music,  acting,  paint¬ 
ing,  also  judgement  of  foods,  perfumes,  flowers,  not  forgetting 
writing  and  graceful  speech;  a  conversational  acquaintance  with 
grammar,  with  logical  inference  and  conclusion ;  profound  skill  in 
money-making,  sport,  and  betting  on  cock-fights  or  cliess ;  assiduous 
use  of  go-betweens  in  the  passage  of  coquetry ;  display  of  numerous 
well-dressed  attendants  at  religious  or  secular  celebrations  ;  careful 
selection  of  teachers  to  ensure  success,  at  unpremeditated  vocal 
or  other  exhibitions ;  advertising  on  a  national  scale  by  a  staff  of 
trained  specialists ;  publicity  for  beauty  marks  through  astrologers 
and  such ;  eulogistic  mention  in  gatherings  of  men  about  town  of 
her  beauty,  character,  accomplishments,  charm,  and  sweetness  of 
hangers-on,  gay  dogs,  buffoons,  female  religionists,  and  others;  rais¬ 
ing  her  price  considerably  when  she  has  become  an  object  of  desire 
to  young  gentlemen ;  surrender  to  a  lover  of  independent  fortune,  a 
philogynist  or  one  intoxicated  by  seeing  her  charms,  a  gentleman 
eminent  for  rank,  figure,  youth,  money,  vigour,  purity,  generosity, 
cleverness,  gallantry,  art,  character  and  sweetness  of  disposition ; 
delivery,  with  gracious  exaggeration  of  value  received,  to  one  less 
affluent,  but  highly  virtuous  and  cultivated,  (the  alternative  is  levying 
on  his  natural  guardians,  after  informal  union,  with  such  a 
gentleman) ;  collection  of  bad  debts  by  vamping  judge  and  jury; 
mothering  a  lover's  daughter,  abstraction  by  ingenious  tricks  of  money 


left  in  an  admirer’s  possession  after  payment  of  periodical  pleasures; 
steady  quarreling  with  a  defaulter  or  miser ;  stimulation  of  the  spirit 
of  generosity  in  an  over  thrifty  adorer,  by  the  incentive  of  jealousy; 
repulse  of  the  impecunious  by  biting  speeches,  by  habits,  as  well  as 
by  simple  contempt ;  continued  clinging  to  the  open-handed,  the 
chivalrous,  the  blameless,  the  wealthy,  with  full  consideration  of  the 
inter  related  chances  of  money  and  misery.”1 


Women  consequently  enjoyed  considerable  freedom  in  this  period. 
It  is  difficult,  however,  to  agree  with  the  view  that  the  evidence  of 
Kalidasa  conclusively  shows  that  the  purdah  as  a  custom  was  not 


1  Dandin,  op.  cit.,  pp.  70-72;  text,  pp.  68-70. 
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nknown.1  There  were  no  restrictions  to  their  appearing  in  public, 
o  they  enjoyed  river-baths,2  attended  weddings,3  kept  watch  in  their 
.elds,*  and  some,  if  proficient  in  the  arts,  even  sat  in  judgement  over 
sachers.5  As  such  freedom  was  apparently  permitted  to  women, 
hey  could  not  have  suffered  the  discomforts  which  the  purdah 
ntails,  although  the  veil  was  in  vogue  at  this  period.  This  veil  was 
vidently  a  symbol  of  modesty  or  bashfulness 6  and  cannot  be 
interpreted  to  mean  the  emblem  of  seclusion  for  which  the  purdah 
tands.  In  domestic  life  the  power  of  the  husband  over  his  wife 
ras  considered  powerful.7 

3.  The  Seraglio 

During  the  times  of  Harsa,  the  apartments  of  the  women  were 
ailed  either  vdsara 8  or  antahpwra?  It  is  possible  that  in  these 
.uarters  eunuchs  were  employed,  along  with  other  misshapen  guards 
like  hunchbacks,  dwarfs,  deaf  and  mutes  and  barbarians.10  Besides 
the  portresses  bearing  golden  staves,  chamberlains  with  unguents, 
cosmetics,  flowers  and  betel,  holding  waving  chowries  also  looked  to 
their  conveniences.11  It  has  been  recorded  that  among  these  the 
unfortunate  eunuchs  adopted  the  speech  and  dress  of  women,  wore 
strange  decorations  and  attended  on  the  royal  ladies.12  Into  these 
dwellings  of  the  royalty  few  were  admitted  and  from  what  Bana 
records  it  was  considered  a  criminal  offence  to  do  so.  Such  a 

stringent  rule  was  relaxed  on  memorable  occasions  like  the  birth  of 
a  son  to  the  king,  when  “entrance  to  the  harem  (was)  in  no  wise 
criminal  ”.1S 

The  apartments  of  women  in  Kalidasas  time  were  styled  eithe 
avarddha ,14  antahpura1*  or  swddhranta ,16  Old  ladies,  diligent  in  thei: 
duties,  placed  brilliant  lights  to  mark  the  auspiciousness  of  th 

I  Upadhyaya,  Social  India  as  depicted  by  Kalidasa ,  /.  B.  H.  If II,  No.  I,  I937>  P*  *63. 

*  Megh.,  I,  I3,p.  28. 

8  Raghu.,  VII,  6,  Id  pp.  142,  144- 

4  Ibid.,  IV,  20.  p.  77. 

5  Cf.  Mai,  Act  I,  p.  22. 

6  Act  V,  33,  p.  68. 

7  Ibid.,  26,  p.  75 :  upapannahi  daresu  prabhutasarvato  mukhu 

3  Bana,  op.  cit. ,  text,  p.  IOI. 

9  Rid.,  p.  102. 

10  Rid.,  p.  242. 

II  Cf.  Ibid.,  pp.  138, 167.  21 1. 

13  Bana,  Kddambarl ,  p.  217. 

18  Rid.,  Harsacariia,  p.  III.  , 

14  Raghu.,  I,  32,  p.  12  ;  IV,  68,  pp.  89 ;  XVI,  25 , 58, 71.  pp,  332. 339, 342 ;  Sak.,  VI,  12,  p.  9. 

15  Ibid.,  XVI,  59  P-  339 ;  Kum->  VI1.  2 !  ,P  99  (Pt  HI) ;  Sak.  Act  II,  p.  3a 

18  Ibid..  III.  16;  p.  57.  VI,  45 ;  P- 130 ;  Sak.,  Act  1, 15,  p.  8. 
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evening  at  the  various  spots  in  the  palace  strewn  with  the  offerings 
^  flowers.*  There  were  women  attendants  in  these  ladies  quarters* 

(, Suddh-mtacara )  and  there  was  a  keeper  of  the  door  of  the  harem 
called  either  Pratihararaksl 8  or  Avarodharaksa. 

In  the  Ajanta  paintings  there  is  an  example  of  fe  sleeping 
quarters  of  the  royal  women.  Although  the  scene  is  Buddhist, 
it  possibly  represents  contemporary  usage.  Princess  Yasodhaia 
is  portrayed  as  sleeping  in  her  bed-room  with  her  two  children 
lying  on  her  bed,  while  her  maidens  are  nodding  on  the  floor  about 
her  cot.  Small  oil  lamps  are  seen  lit  up  beside  her  couch,  against 
the  wall  is  hung  a  guitar,  and  on  a  shelf  are  toilet  articles. 
This  scene  can  be  aptly  compared  with  the  pen-picture  of  a  sleeping 
princess  as  portrayed  by  Dandin.  Apaharavarman,  one  of  his  charac¬ 
ters,  relates  the  following  experience:  '‘There  (the  maidens  quarters) 
in  the  blaze  of  jewelled  lamps,  I  beheld  the  princess  securely  sleeping 
among  the  attendants,  who  slumbered  soundly  after  their  giddy  games. 
She  lay  on  a  couch  whose  ivory  feet  were  shaped  to  the  likeness  of 
recumbent  lions  and  set  with  splendid  precious  gems;  its  pillows  were 
stuffed  with  swans’  down;  and  scattered  flowers  were  strewn  about 
its  border.  The  instep  of  her  left  foot  nestled  beneath  the  right  heel ; 
the  ankle  showed  a  light,  sweet  outward  sweep;  the  calves  lay  close; 
the  dainty  knees  were  bent;  the  thighs  had  a  graceful  curve.  One 
soft  and  shapely  arm  hung  limp  over  the  hip ;  the  other  comely  arm 
was  bent  so  that  its  open  flower-like  hand  rested  beside  her  cheek. 
Over  the  swell  of  the  hips  clung  close  the  shift  of  Chinese  silk.  The 
lower  body  had  a  trim  elegance;  the  generous  breasts,  like  two  bud¬ 
ding  blossoms,  trembled  in  answer  to  each  deep  breath.  On  the 
charming  flexture  of  the  neck  shone  a  necklace  of  rubies  strung  on 
a  string  of  burnished  gold;  one  earring  snug,  peeping  from  beneath 
a  lovely  ear  half  bidden,  while  the  jewelled  ornament  of  the  lovely 
ear  which  was  wholly  visible,  darted  pencils  of  light,  gilding  the 
ribbons  in  the  loose  hanging  hair  that  they  informally  fastened.  The 
slight  parting  of  two  red  lips,  hardly  noted  by  eyes,  intent  on  the  in¬ 
nate  beauty  of  each;  one  blossom-hand  caressed  and  decked  her  cheek  ; 

shadow  in  the  mirror  of  her  upper  cheek,  the  bed’s  gay  canopy  ren¬ 
dered  cosmetic  service ;  the  latus  eyes  were  closed,  becalmed  the  ban¬ 
ner  of  the  brows.  Upon  her  forehead  the  beauty-spot  of  sandal-paste 

1  Vik.,  Ill,  p.  6 7  (ed.  1923). 

5  Raghu.,  Ill,  16,  p.  57- 
s  Ibid.,  VI,  20,  p.  123 ;  31,  p.  126. 

*  Ibid.,  VII,  19,  P- 145. 

5  Griffiths,  of.  cit.,  48. 
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was  loosened  by  little  invading  pearls  of  weariness ;  like  vines  that 
stretch  towards  the  moon,  the  locks  of  hair  curled  towards  her  face/’1 
Despite  the  imagination  and  the  apparent  exuberance  of  this  descrip¬ 
tion,  it  may  be  concluded  that  Dandin  had  in  his  mind’s  eye  a  real 
scene  from  life,  which  he  must  have  seen  or  heard  in  the  courts  of 
Valabhi  or  Kanci. 

That  this  description  of  Dandin  must  have  been  realistic  can  be 
proved  to  some  extent  by  comparing  it  with  a  similar  account  given 
by  Bana  of  the  conditions  prevailing  in  the  court  of  Harsa.  It  has 
been  recorded  how  in  Bana’s  day  the  king  and  the  queen  slept  in 
one  room  on  two  separate  cots.  But  the  queen  nevertheless  had  a 
seraglio  of  her  own  and  at  night  Bana  tells  us  how  ‘'smitten  by  the 
breath  of  intoxicated  sleeping  beauties,  the  seraglio  lamps  staggered 
as  if  drunk/’3  The  king  wore  while  in  bed  “a  fine  robe  of  muslin”, 
a  golden  bracelet  and  a  necklace,  but  he  kept  a  sword  beside  his 
head.  While  this  royal  couple  slept,  they  were  guarded  by  the  women 
of  the  watch  ( Ydmaktnydh)  and  the  other  servants  who  slept  near 
them.3 

In  the  seraglio  the  women  of  the  palace  were  naturally  entrusted 
with  various  duties  and  in  their  midst  was  the  chief  queen  [agra- 
maM§i)<  We  sometimes  come  to  know  some  particulars  about  the 
duties  which  these  royal  women  had  to  undertake  in  the  palace,  which 
according  to  Bana,  seemed  “walled  with  women”4.  The  maidens 
around  the  queen  wandered  here  and  there.  They  were  ordered  to 
deck  the  Lavali  trenches  with  the  Ketaki  pollen,  sprinkle  jewelled  dust 
in  the  tanks  of  scented  water,  inlay  with  saffron  dust  the  pairs  of 
toy  (lit.  “going  by  machinery”)  cakravakas  in  the  artificial  lotus  beds, 
scent  the  pot-pourri  with  camphor-juice,  place  jewelled  lamps  in  the 
dark  Tamala  avenues,  cover  the  pomegranates  with  pearly  nets  to 
keep  off  the  birds,  draw  saffron  lines  on  the  breasts  of  the  jewelled 
dolls,  sweep  with  golden  brooms  the  emerald  arbour  in  the  plantain 
house,  sprinkle  with  wine  the  houses  of  Bakula  flowers,  redden  lead 
the  ivory  roof  of  Kama’s  shrine,  give  the  tame  kalakaimas  lotus 
honey  to  drink,  take  the  tame  peacocks  to  the  showerbath,  give  some 
sap  from  the  fibres  to  the  young  cakravakas ,  give  the  caged  pigeons 
their  meal  of  mango-buds,  distribute  to  the  tame  haritala  pigeons 
some  top-most  leaves  of  the  pepper  tree,  throw  some  pieces  of  Pippali 

1  Dandin,  op .  ciU  pp.  roi-2. 

2  Bana,  Harsacarita,  p.  104. 

8  Ibid.,  p.  105,  text,  p.  124. 

4  Ibid.,  Kddambart,  p.  67. 
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leaves  into  the  partridges’  cages,  make  some  flowery  ornaments, 
dismiss  the  pairs  of  Kinnaras  in  the  singing  room,  bring  up  the  pairs 
of  partridges  to  the  top  of  the  playing  hill,  and  give  the  caged  parrots 
and  maims  their  lesson.1  They  must  have  been  entrusted  with  other 

similar  duties. 

Surrounded  by  women  who  performed  all  these  duties  the  chief- 
aueen  and  her  co-wives  lived  in  really  regal  surroundings  Kadaipban 
for  instance  was  seen  by  Candraplda  “in  the  midst  of  her  Pavilion 
encircled  by  a  bevy  of  maidens  sitting  by  her,  whose  glittering  gems 
made  them  like  a  cluster  of  Kalpa  trees.  She  was  resting  on  her 
bent  arms,  which  lay  on  a  white  pillow  placed  on  a  small  couch 
covered  with  blue  silk;  she  was  fanned  by  cowrie-bearers  that  m  the 
motion  of  their  waving  arms  were  like  swimmers  in  the  wide-flowing 
stream  of  her  beauty.”3  If  this  was  the  regal  splendour  of  a 
princess  the  glory  which  surrounded  the  chief  queen  like  Tilasavati 
is  worth  knowing.  Bana  again  informs  us  that  “she  was  surrounded 
by  countless  zenana  attendants  in  white  jackets  like  Sri  in  the  waves 
of  milk,  and  was  having  her  time  whiled  away  by  elderly  ascetic 
women,  very  calm  in  aspect,  wearing  tawny  robes,  like  twilight  in 
its  clouds,  worthy  of  honour  from  all  the  world,  with  the  lobes  of 
their  ears  long,  knowing  many  stories,  relating  holy  tales  of  old,  re¬ 
citing  legends,  holding  books,  and  giving  instructions  about  righteous¬ 
ness.  She  was  attended  by  eunuchs  using  the  speech  and  dress  of 
women,  and  wearing  strange  decorations;  she  had  a  mass  of  cowries 
constantly  waved  around  her,  and  was  waited  upon  by  a  bevy  of 
women  seated  around  her,  bearing  clothes,  jewels,  flowers,  perfumes, 
betel,  fans,  unguents,  and  golden  jars;  she  had  strings  of  pearls 
Testing  on  her  bosom,  as  the  earth  has  the  stream  of  Ganges  flowing 
in  the  midst  of  mountains,  and  the  reflection  of  her  face  fell  on  a 
mirror  close  by.”3  These  descriptions  of  royal  feminine  life  were  no 
doubt  tinged  with  not  a  little  of  the  courtier’s  extravagance  and  hyper¬ 
bole,  but  still  it  may  not  be  too  much  to  infer  that  these  experiences 
must  have  been  drawn  from  real  life  as  it  survived  in  the  days  of 
Baiia  and  Harsavardhana. 

4.  A  Day  in  the  king’s  Life 

It  is  however,  difficult  to  ascertain  how  a  king  spent  a  day  in  the 
Gupta  age.  It  may  be  remembered  how  Kautalya  has  left  us  full  details 
about  the  daily  programme  which  had  to  be  followed  by  the  king  but 


1  Bana,  Kadambari,  pp.  144-45* 

3  Ibid.,  p.  145. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  217* 
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whether -or  not  he  recorded  it  from  contemporary  usage,  it  Is  difficult  to 
decide.  He  divides  the  day  Into  eight  ndlikas  each  of  which  was 
divided  into  one  and  a  half  hours,  allotting  to  each  nalika  a  specified 
duty.  During  the  first  nalika  the  king  had  to  post  watchmen  and  to 
attend  to  the  accounting  of  receipts  and  expenditure.  During  the 
second  he  had  to  look  to  the  affairs  of  both  citizens  and  country 
people.  The  third  nalika  was  to  be  set  apart  for  his  bath  and  his  studies. 
The  fourth  was  reserved  for  receiving  the  revenue  in  gold  {hiranya) 
and  for  the  appointment  of  superintendents.  In  the  course  of  the 
fifth  he  had  to  correspond  in  writs  ( patrasampre§a7iem) .  with  the 
Assembly  of  his  Ministers  and  receive  the  secret  information  gather¬ 
ed  by  his  spies.  In  the  sixth  he  could  engage  himself  with  his 
favourite  amusements  or  indulge  in  self-deliberation.  In  the  course 
of  the  seventh  he  had  to  attend  to  the  superintendence  of  elephants, 
horses,  chariots  and  infantry.  At  the  close  of  the  day  he  had  to 
observe  the  evening  prayer. 

The  programme  of  the  night  was  also  elaborately  laid  down. 
During  the  first  one-eighths  part  of  the  night  the  king  had  to  confer 
with  secret  emissaries,  while  the  second  was  to  be  spent  in  having  his 
bath,  supper  and  study.  In  the  third  part  he  had  to  enter  his  bed¬ 
chamber  amid  the  sound  of  trumpets  and  enjoy  sleep  in  the  course  of  the 
fourth  and  fifth  ndlikas.  From  this  sleep  he  was  woken  up  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  sixth  part  of  the  night  by  the  sound  of  trumpets  when  he 
had  to  recall  to  his  mind  the  injunctions  of  sciences  as  well  as  the  day's 
duties.  In  the  seventh  part  of  the  night  he  sat  considering  adminis¬ 
trative  measures  and  sent  out  spies.  During  the  eighth  he  had  to  obtain 
the  benedictions  from  sacrificial  -priests,  teachers  and  the  high  priest. 
Then,  having  saluted  both  a  cow  and  its  calf  and  a  bull  fay  going 
round  them,  he  went  to  his  court.1 

That  there  was  some  such  arrangement  during  the  Gupta  age 
becomes  apparent  from  the  works  of  Kalidasa  and  Bana.  Kalidasa 
refers  in  the  Vikramorvasiycxvi  to  the  sixth  part  of  the  day  in  these 
words :  saste-bhage-tvcm-api  dimsasydtinanaschahdauarlL^  In  the  Mala 
vikdgnimitram  a  bard  announces  the  approach  of  noon  in  the  words 
that  the  sun  had  climbed  up  to  the  zenith,  on  hearing  which  the 
Vidusaka  exclaims :  “Oh!  Ho!  the  time  of  bathing  and  eating  has 
arrived  for  your  majesty." 8  In  this  play  the  king  Is  depicted  as 
holding  a  secret  conference  with  his  minister  regarding  some  state 

1  Kautalya,  Arthasastra,  Book  II,  Ch.  XIX,  pp.  37“3^. 

2  Viht  Act  II,  p.  28. 

8  Mai.,  Act  II,  p.  53. 
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matter  pertaining  to  the  Vidarbha  country1.  In  the  Sakmtalani  it  is 
suggested  that  the  king  attended  the  court  of  justice  early  in  the 
morning  3. 

The  time-table  as  revealed  in  the  Dharma  Sastra  literature,  as  re¬ 
corded  already,  has  much  in  common  with  the  injunctions  of  Kautalya. 
It  may  be  remembered  here  that  Bana  relates  how,  when  the  dawn 
appeared,  the  morning  conch  ( prabhdta  saiikha)  was  blown  at  the  porch 
briskly  sounded  the  tom-toms  ( duhdiibhayah );  the  day-break  drum  (nandi) 
boomed  “  Victory  1  ”,  and  the  loud  voices  of  those  who  recited  the  well- 
omened  calls  from  sleep  rang  out  in  the  morning  stillness.  In  the  stable 
yard  of  the  favourite  horses  the  slowly  rising  marshal  chanted  some 
verses3.  Yuan  Chwang  refers  to  the  hour  of  the  king’s  bath,  the 
announcement  of  which  was  notified  by  the  music  of  drums,  stringed 
instruments  and  the  recitation  of  hymns4.  In  view  of  these  observations 
of  Bana,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  the  statement  of  Yuan  Chwang  that  king 
Harsa  divided  his  day  into  three  periods :  one  of  which  was  devoted 
to  the  management  of  government  and  the  other  two  were  set  apart 
for  religious  works.5 

Batia  gives  us  some  details  of  the  daily  programme  in  the  life  of 
a  prince,  namely  Candrapida.  When  the  night  turned  to  dawn,  he 
observes,  Candrapida  rose  before  sunrise  and  mounting  a  horse  went 
to  the  wood  with  a  great  retinue  of  runners,  horses  and  elephants  for 
a  hunt.  When  the  sun  reached  the  zenith  he  returned  home  from  the 
woods  with  a  few  of  the  princes,  who,  being  well  mounted,  recounted 
the  details  of  the  chase:  “Thus  I  killed  a  lion,  thus  a  bear,  thus  a 
buffalo,  thus  a  scirabhct  and  thus  a  stag.  On  dismounting  he  sat 
down  on  a  seat  brought  hastily  by  his  attendants,  took  off  his  corse¬ 
let  and  removed  the  rest  of  his  riding  apparel.  Then  resting  for  a 
while  till  his  weariness  was  removed  by  the  wind  of  waving  fans,  he 
went  to  the  bath-room.  When  his  bath  was  over,  he  went  to  a  cham¬ 
ber  where  he  was  rubbed  and  donning  his  clothes,  he  performed  his 
homage  to  the  gods  and  then  entered  the  perfuming  room.  On  com¬ 
pleting  his  functions  there,  by  taking  unguents  in  due  order  from  the 
women,  he  went  to  the  banquet-hall,  to  partake  of  his  morning  meal. 
Then  he  stayed  there  for  a  short  time  and  later  visited  the  court,  and 
afterwards  saw  the  king  and  returning  home  spent  the  night  there.6 

1  MSI.,  Act  I,  p.  5i- 

3  SaL,  Act  VI,  p.  87. 

3  Bana,  Harsacarita,  pp,  105-6,  text,  p.  125. 

4  Yuan  Chwang,  op.  cit.,  I,  p.  152 ;  Hiuen  Tsiang,  op-  cit I,  p.  77. 

5  Ibid.,  II,  p.  344  5  Hiuen  Tsiang,  Ibid.,  I,  p.  215. 

6  Ban^  KadambarZ,  pp.  73-74. 
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Of  all  the  items  in.  the  daily  life  of  a  king  in  the  Gupta  age,  per¬ 
haps  the  only  items  regarding  which  we  have  some  fuller  details,  as 
in  the  case  of  hunting  for  instance,  were  the  royal  bath  and  dinner. 
Bana  describes  in  detail  a  royal  bath  the  particulars  of  which  he  might 
have  gathered  from  his  contemporaries  although  he  embodied  them  in  his 
romances.  King  Sudraka,  he  says,  ‘‘having  taken  (in  the  hall  of  exercise- 
vydya  mabhumi)  pleasant  exercise  therein  with  the  princes  of  his  own  age, 
he  entered  the  bathing  place  ( sndnablm?ni ),  which  was  covered  with  a 
white  canopy,  surrounded  by  the  verses  of  many  a  bard  (aneka  c&rcayi 
garianibadhtja  manamandalam).  It  had  a  gold-bath  ( jaladroni )  filled 
with  scented  water  in  its  midst  with  a  crystal  bathing  seat  ( sphatika - 
snanapitha )  and  was  adorned  with  pitchers  placed  on  one  side 
(rupasdbhitmn  snanakalascdh)  full  of  most  fragrant  waters,  having  their 
mouths  darkened  by  bees  attracted  by  the  odour,  as  if  they  were 
covered  by  blue  cloths,  from  fear  of  the  heat.  Then  the  hand  maidens 
(mrayositah),  some  darkened  by  the  reflection  of  their  emerald  jars 
( grhitajalakalasah )  like  embodied  lotuses  with  their  leafy  cups,  some 
holding  silver  pitchers  {kancuka-kumbhmmndald),  like  night  with  a 
stream  of  light  shed  by  the  full  moon,  duly  besprinkled  the  king. 
Straightway  there  arose  a  blare  of  the  trumpets  sounded  for  bathing, 
penetrating  all  the  hollows  of  the  universe,  accompanied  by  the  din 
of  song,  lute,  flute,  drum,  cymbal  and  tabor,  resounding  shrilly  in 
diverse  tones,  mingled  with  the  uproar  of  a  multitude  of  bards,  and 
cleaving  the  path  of  hearing. 1,1 

When  the  bath  was  over  some  further  functions  remained  to  be 
performed.  Bana  again  reveals  to  us  how,  when  the  bath  was  finished, 
Candraplda  was  “rubbed  in  a  separate  room  with  cloths,  his  head 
covered  with  a  strip  of  pure  linen,  his  laiment  was  put  on,  and 
he  performed  his  homage  to  the  gods.”2  But  before  he  started  to 
perform  worship  he  had  to  wear  fresh  clothes.  “Then  indue  order”, 
continues  Bana,  the  king  (Sudraka)  put  upon  him  two  white 
garments,  light  as  a  shed  snake-skin  and  wearing  a  turban,  with  an 
edge  of  fine  silk,  he  made  his  libation  to  the  Pitris ,  with  a  handful 
of  water,  consecrated  by  a  hymn  and  then,  prostrating  himself  before 
the  sun  ( Agnikarya ),  proceeded  to  the  temple  ( devagrham )  where  after 
he  had  worshipped  Siva  and  made  an  offering  to  Agni,  his  limbs  were 
anointed  in  the  perfuming  room  ( vilepanabhumi ).3 

1  Bana,  Kadambari,  p.  13,  text,  pp.  32-34:  Zmtipatkamanef’aprahatapatujiatahajkallari- 
mfdoHgQV&iuixndgiUznincidaittigfflHyciftidftd  'bandivrndakola.halfikiilo  bhuv&mvivGfGt* 
vyapisnanasankhananiSpuryamanamatimikharo  dkvanth ..... 

9  Ibid.,  p.  74,  text,  p.  201. 

8  Ibid.,  pp.  13-14;  text,  p.  34' 
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In  this  room  the  kings  limbs  were  anointed  with  sandal-wood  paste 
(cmidanemnidipta  sarvdngo ),  sweetened  with  the  fragrance  of  saffron, 
camphor  and  musk,  ( mrgamada-karpurt ikumkumavdsa  siirablmid),  Then 
he  put  on  a  chaplet^of  scented  flowers  ( mdlallkusumasekha i*ah\  changed 
his  garb  and  with  no  adornment  save  his  jewelled  ear-rings,  he  broke 
Ms  fast.1 *  In  this  room  of  fragrance  there  were  court  women 
attendants  appointed  by  the  Grand-Chamberlain,3 4  slaves  and  zenana 
women,  sent  by  the  king,  bearing  in  baskets  various  ornaments, 
wreaths,  unguents  and  robes,  which  they  presented  to  the  king. 
Having  taken  them  all  in  due  order  rrom  these  women,  he  first 
anointed  some  companion  near  him ;  and  when  his  own  anointing 
was  over,  he  gave  to  those  around  him,  flowers,  perfumes,  robes  and 
jewels,  and  finally  went  to  the  banquet-hall.3 

We  may  now  compare  these  details  with  an  evidently  pre-Gupta 
painting  at  Ajanta,  wherein  a  king  is  depicted  at  his  bath.  Clad 
only  in  a  loin-cloth  he  is  seated  on  a  high-backed  stool.  On  Ms 
right  stands  a  maid  with  a  tray  of  pastes  and  unguents ;  while  on 
Ms  left  are  two  chowri-bearers ;  behind  him  are  two  attendants  whose 
hair  is  covered  with  a  cloth,  pouring  water  over  his  head  from  the 
vessels.  To  the  left  of  the  king  we  also  see  a  water-carrier,  an  old 
man,  wearing  a  tunic  and  reclining  on  a  staff  {Malta  Pratihara  ?),  an 
attendant  carrying  unguents,  and  another  who  is  naked  and  is 
reclining  to  take  a  bowl  from  a  hunch -backed  woman.1.  Although 
there  is  some  variation  between  the  pictures  which  we  find  in  Sana 
and  at  Ajanta,  the  traditional  system  of  a  royal  bath  deserves  to  be 
noticed. 

We  may  now  turn  to  the  details  of  a  royal  dinner  as  it  was 
actually  conducted  in  the  days  of  Harsavardhana,  and  Bana  gives  us 
some  interesting  details  about  this  function  of  social  life  of  Ms 
times.  The  king  Candrapida,  he  relates,  “then  (after  his  bath)  went 
to  the  banquet  hall  (dhara-ma^dapa)  which  was  rich  in  a  thousand 
jewelled  vessels  He  sat  there  on  a  doubled  rug  (dvigiuiila- 
kuthdsanopavistah)  with  his  guests  next  to  him  eagerly  employed,  as 
was  fitting,  in  praising  his  virtues,  and  the  host  of  princes,  placed 
each  in  order  of  seniority,  on  the  ground,  felt  the  pleasure  of  their 
service  increased  by  seeing  the  great  courtesy  with,  which  the  prince 


1  Bana,  Kadahbari ,  p.  14,  text,  pp.  33-34. 

3  Ibid p.  73,  text,  p.  201 :  MahapratiharadhislhitU  raj ahilaparicarihdh  .... 

3  Ibid,,  pp.  73*74,  text,  p.  201. 

4  Griffiths,  op,  cit,  I,  pi.  XII. 
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said:  “Let  this  be  given  to  him*  and  that  to  Mm!  And  so  he  duly 
partook  of  his  morning  meal.”1 

After  dinner  the  particulars  about  the  dessert  which  was  offered 
are  also  interesting  from  the  point  of  view  of  social  life.  King 
Sudraka  in  the  Kcidambari ,  asked  his  guest  V ai  sy  ampay  ana  thus: 
“  Hast  thou  in  the  interval  eaten  food  sufficient  and  to  thy  taste?” 
“Sire”,  replied  he,  “what  have  I  not  eaten ?  I  have  drunk  my  fill  of 
the  juice  of  the  jambu  fruit  (jaikbuphalarasah),  pink  and  blue  as  a 
cuckoo's  eye  in  the  gladness  of  spring;  I  have  cracked  the  pomegranate 
seeds  {dadimba-bijani),  bright  as  pearls  wet  with  blood.  ...  I  have 
torn  at  my  will  old  myrobalans,  green  as  lotus  leaves,  and  as  sweet 
as  grapes  ( pracvnmncdalaphalcmi)” 2 

Probably  after  all  these  functions  ended  then  the  final 
touches  to  the  dinner  were  given.  The  king  Oandraplda,  we  are 
informed,  on  finishing  Ms  dinner  “drank  a  fragrant  drug"  or  rather 
smoked  the  dhupavarti ,  rinsed  his  mouth  and  took  betel.  Then  he 
arose  from  the  dais,  while  a  portress  ( Pratlhdri )  hastened  to  him 
and,  leaning  on  her  arm,  he  went  to  the  hall  of  attendance  (bhukt- 
vdsthanamcmdapam ).3 

From  these  details  we  may  infer  that,  in  the  seventh  century 
and  possibly  in  earlier  times  as  well,  the  royalty  sat  for  a  dinner  on 
double-covered  or  similar  seats  on  the  ground  and  when  the  king 
was  seated  in  the  midst  of  his  flattering  courtiers,  he  saw  that  his 
guests  were  properly  served.  Then  they  had  a  dessert  of  fruits, 
fruit-drinks,  after  which  they  had  a  smoke.  When  the  smoking  was 
over,  they  rinsed  the  mouth  and  took  the  pan-supdri  or  the  betel  leaf 
and  its  components.  On  finishing  all  these  the  party  left  for  the 
Attendance  Hall. 

It  is  worth  noting  in  this  connection  how  Dandin  also  refers  to 
this  programme  of  the  king,  for  he  has  clearly  adopted  that  passage 
from  Kautalya’s  famous  Arthasastra  when  he  indicates  how  to  make  an 
unaided  mortal,  emperor.  He  states  that  the  path  for  this  attainment 
lay  through  the  mastery  of  four  royal  studies — theology,  agriculture, 
metaphysics,  which  are  deep  and  show  slow  results.  The  study  of 
political  science  alone  was  advocated  while  the  above  four  were  to 


1  Bana,  Kadambari ,  p.  74,  text,  pp.  201-2. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  15,  text,  pp.  37-38. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  74,  text,  p.  35. 
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»e  discarded,  and  for  this  purpose  the  Arthasostra  was  recommended 
is  a  text.  Then  Dandin  lays  down  the  full  programme  winch  was 
o  be  followed  by  the  king  throughout  the  day  and  night.  But  he 
Evidently  thought  that  this  type  of  programme  was  not  practical  for 
ie  finally  makes  the  following  comment  on  the  results  of  the 
,enefits  which  a  monarch  could  derive  from  a  mastery  of  Political 
Science.  “So  when  a  man  learns  his  political  science  and  governs 
accordingly  without  a  particle  of  repose  day  and  night,  with  no  end 
of  botheration,  with  unremitting  irritations  he  finds  it  difficult  to 
control  his  own  household,  not  to  mention  an  empire.  Whatever 
gifts,  whatever  homage,  whatever  compliments  he  gets  from  his 
fellow  scholars,  he  thinks  a  cheat  and  does  not  trust  them. 


The  King's  Palace 

The  king  lived  thus  in  a  palace  which  must  have  been  a  huge 
edifice.  Mention  is  made  of  the  inner  quadrangle  of  a  palace  {cat,u- 
skamantahY  and  of  balconies*.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  a  royal 
palace  in  the  times  of  Kalidasa  had  probably  several  stories,  which  were 
crowned  with  a  large  terrace  ( harmyastalali )  on  which  ladies  enjoyed 
their  evening  walks4.  Images  were  emblazoned  over  the  portals  of  the 
door.5  There  are  several  references  to  terraces  in  Banas  time8.  In 
the  days  of  Bana  reference  is  also  made  to  the  statues  in  the  halls  < . 
The  palace  of  Prabhakaravardhana  had  several  vestibules,  closing  and 
opening  doors,  windows,  quadrangles  and  courts.  The  apartment 
where  he  lay  when  ill  was  situated  in  the  third  court8.  The  court¬ 
yards  had  terraces  protected  with  awnings9.  Various  parts  of  the 
palace  were  called  by  different  names.  That  portion  of  the  palace  in 
which  Prabhakaravardhana  lay  ill  was  styled  the  White  House,  while 
his  silent  ministers  of  state  were  in  that  portion  of  the  palace  which 
was  called  the  “  Moon  Chamber.  10 


1  J)zndin,  Dasahimaracarita,  pp.  202-5 » text,  pp.  194*95. 

3  Raghu.,  VII,  17,  p.  145- 

8  Megh,  I,  27,  p.  22 :  saudJi-dt  sahga-pranayavimukho  masma  blmr = ujjainyalu 

4  Ibid.,  II,  3,  p.  52 :  yasydm  yaksdh  sitamanimayan-etya  hannya  sthalanu 
Ibid.,  6,  p.  54 :  netra  7iitdh  satatagatina  yadvtmandgrdbhumu 

5  Ibid.,  II,  17,  p.  61 :  dvar-dpante  likhitavapusau  sahkha  padmaucadrstva... 

*  Bana,  op*  ciu,  pp,  104, 108, 13 7. 

'  Ibid.,  text,  p.  195* 

8  Ibid.,  pp.  137-38. 

9  Ibid.,  p.  168. 

10  Ibid.,  p.  238. 
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V.  Camp  Life 
1.  The  King  in  Camp 

The  king,  whenever  lie  went  to  wage  war,  lived  in  a  royal  camp 
( Skahdhamram).  The  gates  leading  to  the  palace  of  king  Harsa  while  in 
camp  were  evidently  thronged  with  the  elephant  and  camel  corps.  The 
elephants  bore  several  gifts  from  the  camps  of  renowned  subject  kings. 
Some  of  them  bore  turbans  of  honour,  others  were  brought  to  bear 
drums,  some  were  newly  bound,  others  were  acquired  as  tribute  or  as 
presents,  or  were  dispatched  by  the  rangers  of  the  elephants’  districts. 
Some  were  possibly  brought  there  in  the  excitement  of  a  first  visit 
to  the  court,  or  sent  at  the  time  of  an  embassy  or  presented  by  the 
lord  of  a  wild  settlement  or  demanded  for  the  spectacle  of  a  mimic 
battle,  or  given  or  taken  by  force,  or  let  loose,  or  set  ready  for  a 
watch  or  col  lected  to  conquer  all  continents.  These  elephants  were 
graced  with  banners,  cloths,  kettle-drums,  conches,  chowries  and 
unguents.  In  another  part  of  this  royal  camp  there  were  troops  of 
camels  either  sent  as  presents  or'  brought  back  in  return  for  others. 
They  were  all  tawny  in  colour.  Their  faces  were  ornamented  with 
lines  of  chowries,  and  they  were  decked  with  strings  of  ever  jingling 
golden  ornaments.  They  had  long  tufts  of  hair  and  variegated 
threads  of  wool  of  five  colours  hanging  near  their  ears.  Another 
part  of  the  camp  was  all  white  with  masses  of  white  umbrellas.  In 
another  place  thousands  of  stirring  chowries  were  waved.  The 
camp  was  filled  on  every  side  with  conquered  and  hostile  vassal 
chiefs.  Some  of  them,  who  could  not  find  admission,  hung  down 
their  heads  and  others  had  flashing  sapphires  hanging  on  their 
breasts.  Some  were  continually  asking  the  servants  of  the  different 
domestic  porters,  who  at  Intervals  made  their  exits  and  entrances: 
“Good  sir,  will  it  be  today?  Will  the  great  Lord  give  an  audience 
in  the  hall  after  he  has  dined  ?  .  '  Or  .  will  he  come  into  the  outer 
court?”  Thus  they  spent  the  day  in  the  hope  of  getting  an 
audience. 

The  royal  camp  was,  in  fact,  an  extraordinarily  cosmopolitan 
gathering.  There  assembled  not  only  kings  of  various  countries,  but 
could  be  found  seated  by  themselves,  Jainas,  Arhatas,  Pasupatas, 
mendicants  of  the  school  of  Parasarya,  Brahmana  students,  foreigners, 
savages  from  forests  and  ambassadors  from,  alien  lands.1 


1  Bana,  op.  tit.,  pp.  46-49,  text,  pp.  54 ^  ;  also  see  Fleet,  op.  ciu ,  pp.  217-25;. 
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VI.  Life  of  the  Queen 
1.  Early  Life 

Like  the  king,  the  queen  too  was  cherished  with  care.  Rajyasri,  for 
example,  “gradually  grew  up  in  daily  increasing  familiarity  with 
friends  expert  in  song,  dance,  etc.,  and  with  all  accomplishments.  1 
The  girls  were  evidently  married  early,  at  least,  as  soon  as  they 
attained  puberty.  Bana  relates  how  “in  a  comparatively  limited 
period  she  (Rajyasri)  came  to  maturity.  On  her  alone  fell  the 
glances  of  all  kings  .  .  .  and  sending  envoys,  monarchs  sought  her 
hand.”  Then  Prabhakaravardhana  informed  his  wife  how  their 
daughter  had  “now  grown  a  young  woman  ”.2  Soon  she  was  married 
and  could  hardly  have  been  twelve  years  of  age  and  it  is  not  strange 
that  she  is  described  as  the  “bashful  young  bride”.3  The  period  of 
menstruation  was  observed  with  scrupulousness.  Kalidasa  states  how 
even  in  the  cases  of  queens,  after  the  completion  of  this  period,  a 
bath  was  considered  necessary.4 

2.  Types  of  Marriage 

Some  aspects  of  the  problem  of  marriage  as  it  affected  the  com¬ 
mon  people  in  Gupta  times  have  already  been  discussed.5  As  stated 
earlier  three  forms  of  marriage,  the  Svayamvara,  Asura  and  Frujd- 
palya,  specially  may  now  be  studied  in  greater  detail  when  dealing 
with  the  activities  of  Gupta  court  life. 

Some  of  the  Gupta  inscriptions  specifically  refer  to  the  Svayamvara 
type  of  marriage.  In  the  Junagadh  rock  inscription  of  Skanda 
Gupta,  dated  A.  D.  457-58,  it  is  recorded  how  “the  goddess  of  fortune 
and  splendour  of  her  own  accord  selected  (him)  as  her  husband.”5 
Again  in  the  Eran  stone  pillar  inscription  of  Budha  Gupta.,  dated 
A.  D.  484-85,  it  is  recorded  how  Maharaja  Matrvisnu  was  appro¬ 
ached  (in  marriage  choice)  by  the  goddess  of  sovereignty,  as  if  a 
maiden  choosing  (him)  of  her  own  accord  (to  be  her  husband).”  7  The 
Alina  plates  of  Siladitya  VII,  dated  A.  D.  766-67,  reveal  how  Dhruva- 
sena  III  “accepted  in  marriage  the  goddess  of  royalty,  just  as  if  she 
were  longing  to  choose  (him)  of  her  own  accord,  from  the  assemblage 

1  Bana,  Harsacarita,  p.  121. 

3  Ibid.,  pp.  121-22. 

8  Ibid.,  p.  131. 

4  Raghu.,  I,  76,  p.  24. 

5  See  chapter  II,  section  IV,  1-3,  pp.  no-12. 

B  Fleet,  of.  ciU,  (14),  p.  62,  text,  p.  59. 

7  Ibid.,  (19).  P.  9°i  text.p.  89:  smyamvaray = cva  rajalaksmy = Zidhigatcna  ,  .  . 
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of  kings,”  adding  that  Kharagraha  II  also  had  his  “  slender  body 
embraced  in  a  very  public  fashion  by  the  goddess  of  fortune  herself.”1 
All  these  references  indicate  that  the  idea  of  choosing  a  husband  was 
associated,  so  far  as  the  Gupta  epigraphs  are  concerned,  only  with 
supernatural  beings  like  the  goddess  of  victory.  Ho  concrete  example 
of  a  Gupta  ruler  is  forthcoming  till  now  to  prove  that  it  was 
actually  adopted  in  practice  by  Gupta  kings  between  the  fourth  and 
seventh  centuries.2  This  idea  of  a  Smyamvara  was,  however,  well- 
known  during  this  period.  Baiia,  however,  relates  how  Candraplda 
offered  himself  in  marriage  to  Kadambari.3  In  this  case,  the  allu¬ 
sion  is  entirely  to  a  fictitious  person,  who  probably  existed  only  in 
Bana’s  imagination  and  no  inference  from  such  references  is  either 
possible  or  desirable. 

But  there  are  reasons  to  conclude  that  the  Asara  system  of  mar¬ 
riage  was  practised  among  kings  during  the  Gupta  period.  Kalidasa, 
for  example,  says  that  in  such  a  practice,  the  father  accepted  as  a 
condition  of  the  marriage,  bride-money  (duhiirsulka).4,  ■  That  such  a 
system  was  known  and  observed  in  Gupta  times  can  be  proved  by 
contemporary  inscriptions.  The  Bran  stone  pillar  inscription  of 
Samudra  Gupta  states  how  he  “married  a  virtuous  and  faithful  wife 
(Dattadevl)  whose  dower  ( dalta-Mha )  was  provided  by  Ms  manliness 
and  prowess.”  3  The  Udayagiri  cave  inscription  of  Candra  Gupta  II 
again  refers  to  it,  saying  that  he  bought  the  earth  by  the  ‘  purchase 
money’  ( amkraya-hrila )  of  his  prowess.6  It  is  more  explicitly  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  undated  Aphsad  stone  inscription  of  Adityasena, 
wherein  it  is  said  that  while  DamQdara  Gupta  was  king,  he  ‘gave 
away  in  marriage  a  hundred  daughters  of  virtuous  Brahmanas, 
endowed  with  many  ornaments  and  with  youth  (and)  dowered  with 
agmhdra  grants’.^  From  these  examples  it  may,  therefore,  be 
concluded  that  the  Asitra  system  of  marriage,  according  to  which  the 
bride-money  or  dowry  was  a  condition  of  the  marriage,  was  not  only 
known  to  the  Gupta  rulers  but  was  also  patronised  by  them  and 
practised  by  the  people.  Dandin  apparently  refers  to  this  type  of 

1  Fleet,  op.  cit.,  (39),  p.  184,  text,  p.  76.  _ 

*-»  The  Muslim  chronicle  Mujamalu-T-Tmvarikh  records  how  Barkliamans  {Candra 
Gupta  II)  had  been  accepted  by  Dhruvaderi  in  a  Svayamvara.  Cf.  Elliot  andDowson, 

op.  ciu,  I,  p.  no. 

3  Baiia,  Kadambari ,  p.  169. 

*  Raghu.,  XI,  381  P-  234. 

5  Fleet,  op.  ciU  (2),  p.  21,  test,  p.  20. 

« Ibid.,  (6),  p.  35*  . 

t  (42),  p.  206,  text,  p.  203 :  gumvad—dvija  kanyattam  iian^ankara-yaiimncwattnam 
parmayitavan  ~  sa  nrpah  satam  nis rst-dgraharanam. 
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marriage  when  he  relates  the  following  experience  of  a  young  woman. 
“But  now  that  I  am  a  woman,  my  father  refuses  me  to  a  beggar 
and  plans  to  bestow  me  on  a  certain  wholesaler  named  Arthapati,  a 
rich  man  as  his  name  indicates.  This  calamity,  you  must  know, 
impends  at  dawn  of  day.”1 

3.  The  Prajapatya  Type  of  Marriage 

There  was  another  type  of  marriage  known  as  Prajapalya.  .  This 
system  appears  to  have  been  in  conformity  to  the  warnings  of  Kalidasa, 
who  observes  that  a  union  especially  among  private  persons  should  be 
made  after  careful  scrutiny.3  According  to  this  form  of  marriage, 
the  prospective  husband  approached  the  girl  s  father  through  an 
agent  in  order  to  settle  the  match.3  If  the  father  or  rather  the 
parents  agreed  to  the  proposal,  preparations  were  made  for  the  celeb 
ration  of  the  marriage,  an  auspicious  day  was  fixed  and  the  thorough¬ 
fare  leading  to  the  bride’s  house  gaily  decorated  with  silks,  flags  and 
arches.4  Meanwhile  unwidowed  ladies5  prepared  the  bride  for  the 
occasion,  adorned  her  with  the  durvci  grass  and  a  silken  robe  below 
her  waist,  applied  sandal-oil,  kaleyaka  and  lodhra  dust  over  her  body, 
and  led  her  away  to  the  bath.8  There,  over  her  the  women  poured 
water  from  urns  and  arraying  her  in  the  choicest  white  robes  took  her 
away  to  a  canopied  pandal,  where  she  had  to  sit  on  a  vedi  facing 
the  east.7 

Here  she  was  fully  adorned.  They  ornamented  her  hair  with  a 
chaplet  of  fragrant  grass8,  painted  her  limbs  with  iwjwru  and 
gorocana  paste5,  dyed  her  cheeks  with  saffron,  jewelled  her  ears  with 
bunches  of  yava  or  barley,10  reddened  her  lips  with  vermilion  hues, 
painted  her  feet  with  the  lac-dye  and  her  eyes  with  unguents  and 
burdened  her  with  a  variety  of  rich  ornaments.11  When  the  bride’s 
mother  f  astened  her  daughter’s  wrist  with  the  kautuka,  the  auspicious 

I  Dandin,  op.  cit.,  p.  82, 

3  Ragki.,  VI,  84,  p.  140. 

s  Cf.  Kum.,  VI,  84,  p.  122. 

4  Ibid.,  vii,  3 ;  p.  125 ;  Raghu vii,,  4.  p.  141. 

5  Ibid.,  5  p.  102. 

6  Ibid.,  7:  p.  127. 

7  Ibid.,  12  p.  128 :  tasmat  pradesacca  vitdnavantam  yuktam  ?nani$tambhcicatustayena  | 

pativmtdbih  parigrhya  ninye  klrptdsanam  kautukavedi  madhyatn  || 

s  Ibid.,  14,  p.  128 :  dhuposmana  tyajita mdrd rabhavam  kesanta  mantah  kusumam  tadiyatn  II 

9  Ibid.,  1$,  p.  129 :  vinyastamklaguru  cakrurahgam  gordcanZipaira-vibhaktamasyah. 

10  Ibid.,  17, 18.  p.  129. 

II  Ibid.,  vii,  19,  20,  21.  p.  130. 
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woollen  band,1  the  attending  women,  one  after  another,  worshipped 
the  family  deity  and  then  received  the  blessings  of  the  elderly 
ladies.2 

The  bridegroom  was,  likewise,  fully  and  gorgeously  decorated 
with  jewels,  shawls  ornamented  with  the  flamingo-design 3  and  a 
tilaka  on  his  forehead.4  Accompanied  by  his  party,  they  proceeded 
to  the  bride’s  "house  in  a  procession,  the  bridegroom  followed  by 
attendants  with  the  umbrella  ( atapatra ),  fly-whisks  ( camara )  and 
music  ( mahgala  twryaghosah ),5 

This  party  was  received  by  the  bride’s  people,  who  proceeded  to 
meet  them.6  They  passed  through  the  city-gates  which  were  thrown 
open,  and  the  main  street  was  fully  decorated  with  arches,  while  the 
people,  peeping  from  their  terraces  and  house-tops,  flung  the  sacred-rice 
(i aksaia )  over  them.7 

The  bridegroom  was  received  by  the  bride’s  parents,  seated  with 
proper  ceremony  and  given  a  number  of  presents  while  the  priests 
chanted  the  man^ra-s.8  Finally  he  was  led  to  the  veiled  {avaguntya)  bride9 
by  proper  attendants10,  and  the  priests  joined  the  hands  of  the  couple  in 
token  of  the  union.11  The  marital  deities  were  worshipped  there12,  and 
the  pair  circumambiated  thrice  round  the  holy  fire  and  threw  the 
parched  grain  at  the  request  of  the  priests.13  Then  the  officiating  priest 
thus  blest  them  :  “  This  sacred  flame  is  the  witness  of  your  marriage. 
Be  faithful  husband  and  wife.”  u  The  husband  then  asked  his  wife  : 
“Look  up,  O  gentle  lady,  can  you  see  the  bright  pole  star?  Your 
faith  must  be  as  constant  as  that  star."  To  this  the  bride  answered  : 


I  Kum.,  25.  p.  131 :  dhairyangulibhihpratisaryamanamurnamayam  kautuka  hasiasutr am: 

3  Ibid.,  27  p.  132;  see  also  28,  p.  132 : 

tamarcitabhyah  kaladevatabhyah  hilapratistham  pranamayya  maid  j 
aMrayaikarayitavyadaksa  hr  amen  a  padagrahanam  sattndm,  I! 

»  Ibid.,  32,  p.  133. 

4  Ibid.,  33,  p.  134 :  Ulakriyayah. 

*  Ibid.,  40-42,  PP.  135-36. 

5  Ibid.,  5-12,  pp.  126-28. 

?  Ibid.,  55,  56,  63.  PP.  m  HI  * 

prasadamaldsu  babhmurittham  tyakffinyakaryani  vicestitam. 

8  Ktm.,  VII,  72,  p.  144. 

9  Mai,  Act  V,  p.  159* 

Kum.,  vii,  73-  P-  *44:  ^  2  .. 

dukulavdsah  savadhusamtpam  ninye  vtntiair — avarodha-daksain, 

31  Ibid,,  76,  p.  144 :  tasydhkaram  saila  guriipamtam  jagraha  tamrdhgulimastamuriih, 

13  Ibid,,  78,  p.  145. 

15  Ibid,,  79.  p.  146 :  pradaksinaprakramanatkrsdnbrudarcisastanmithnnam  cakdse, 

II  ibid,,  83,  p.  147, 
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‘  Yes,  I  see  "  Then  the  couple  was  seated  on  a  seat  and  the  sancti- 
ied  grain  sprinkled  over  it1.  A  spell  of  merriment  followed,2  and 
inally  the  couple  retired  to  their  bed-chamber3. 


After  staying  at  the  house  of  his  father-in-law  for  a  short,  time, 
he  couple  left  for  their  own  home.  At  this  moment  the  bride  was 
janctified  with  the  application  of  goromna  and  clay  from  sacred  spots  , 
sprouts  of  durva  grass  s,  the  wearing  of  white  siiken  garments  and 
>rnaments 6  and  her  feet  were  dyed  with  lac-dye.  Then  she  was 
isked  to  go  round  the  sacrificial  fire  When  she  was  about  to  de 
part  finally  from  her  father's  home,  he  blest  her  thus:  Serve  your 
aiders,  be  a  friend  to  your  co-wives;  though  ill-treated  by  your  hus¬ 
band  do  not  in  wrath  revolt  against  him,  be  courteous  to  your  ser¬ 
vants,  do  not  be  proud  of  good  fortune ;  these  are  the  ways  by  which 
young  women  achieve  the  state  of  wife-hood  :  those  who  do  not  fol 
low  these  ways  ruin  their  families/' 8 


There  is  little  doubt  that  such  a  type  of  marriage  must  have  pre¬ 
vailed  in  the  times  of  Kalidasa  among  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the 
principles  remaining  the  same  while  the  splendour  with  which  it  was 
carried  on  naturally  must  have  varied  according  to  the  circums¬ 
tances.  It  is,  however,  most  interesting  to  notice  that  the  wedding 
of  Grahavarman  Maukhari  with  KajyasrI,  the  daughter  of  Prabhaka- 
ravardhana,  was  carried  precisely  on  the  lines  laid  down  by  Kalidasa. 
As  Ban  a  is  more  or  less  a  faithful  historical  chronicler,  it  may  be  con¬ 
cluded  that  during  the  Gupta  period  the  Pragdpatya  form  of  marriage 
must  have  been  current  and  that  it  continued  to  be  so  down  to  the 
days  of  Harsavardhana,  when  so  many  of  the  Gupta  customs  and 
ceremonies  were  also  observed. 

This  type  of  marriage  was  also  popular  with  the  royalty.  How 
actually  even  a  king  and  queen  pitched  upon  a  match  and  settled  it 
has  been  recorded  by  Bana.  On  seeing  their  daughter  Rajyasn  grow¬ 
ing  into. a  woman,  Prabhakaravardhana  decided  to  find  out  a  suitable 
young  man  for  her  and  remarked  thus  to  his  wife  :  “In  spite  of  all, 

1  Kim.,  85,  p.  14 7. 

3  Ibid.,  88,  p.  148. 

8  M,  91,  p.  149. 

4  3id.,94,  p.  150. 

5  Sah,  Act  IV,  p.  52. 

Ibid.,  p .  55. 

7  Ibid. ,  p.  56:  vaise,  Halt,  sadyd  hutagnin  pradaJtsinihirusm. 

*  Ibid.,  Act  IV,  19,  p.  62: 

bhxitvd  ciraya  caturantamahisapatni  Dausyantim  apratiratham  tanayaip  mvesya  1 
bhartra  tadarpitahitiimba  bharena  sardham  sdnte  karisyasi padam pumr&?ram*=e$Min\\ 
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householders  must  follow  the  ways  of  the  world.  In  general  too, 
though  a  bride-groom  may  hare  other  merits,  the  wise  especially  in¬ 
cline  toivards  good  family.  How  at  the  head  of  all  royal  houses  stand 
the  Mukharas,  worshipped,  like  Siva’s  foot-print,  by  all  the  world. 
Of  that  race’s  pride,  Avantivarman,  the  eldest  son ,  Grahavarman  by 
name,  who  lacks  not  his  father’s  virtues,  a  prince  like  the  lord  of 
planets  descended  upon  earth,  seeks  our  daughter.  Upon  Mm,  if  your 
majesty  s  thoughts  are  likewise  favourable,  I  propose  to  bestow  her To 
these  words  she  replied :  41  Mothers,  your  majesty,  are  to  their 
daughters  no  mote  indeed  than  nurses,  useful  only  in  rearing  them. 
In  their  bestowal  the  father  is  the  judged'  These  statements  show  that 
in  selecting  a  son-in-law,  good  family  and  virtue  or  character  were  con¬ 
sidered  the  deciding  factors.  The  relations  of  the  young  man  sought 
the  girls  hand  and,  if  the  young  man  was  approved  of  by  the  girls 
father,  he  placed  the  proposal  before  his  wife.  If  these  jointly  agreed, 
then  the  parents  like  Prabh akar  avar  dhana  and  Yasovatl,  sent  for  their 
sons  and  acquainted  them  also  with,  this  design.  Then,  on  a  day  of 
good  omen,  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  royal  household,  the  father 
poured  the  betrothal  water  ( duhitrddnajalam )  upon  the  hand  of  an  envoy 
extraordinary,  who  had  arrived  previously  with  instructions  from 
Grahavarman  to  sue  for  the  princess.1 

4.  A  Royal  Wedding 

Consequently  preparations  were  made  foT  a  royal  wedding  on  a 
lavish  scale.  Bana  again  gives  us  a  detailed  and  glowing  description 
of  the  arrangements  which  were  in  progress  prior  to  Rajyasri  s  marri¬ 
age.  “All  the  world  ”,  he  relates,  “  bedecked  itself  with  betel,  perfumes, 
and  flowers,  distributed  with  a  lavish  hand.  From  every  country  were 
summoned  companies  of  skilled  artists.  Under  the  charge  of  royal  officers 
came  whole  villages,  bringing  loads  of  serviceable  gifts.  Emissaries  con¬ 
veyed  presents  from  many  a  king.  The  favourites  busied  themselves  in 
attending  to  the  troops  of  relatives,  come  in  answer  to  invitations.  Leather 
workers,  wild  with  intoxication-having  been  treated  with  wine— flourished 
in  their  hands  drum-sticks,  with  which  they  shaTply  struck  the  festal 
drums,  till  they  boomed  again.  Mortars,  pestles,  stone  blocks,  and  other 
utensils  were  bedecked  with  pounded  perfumes.  Successive  trains  of  trou¬ 
badours,  appearing  on  every  side,  crowded  the  courts,  where  images  of 
Indrani  were  being  set  up.  Carpenters  presented  with  white  flowers,  un¬ 
guents  and  clothes,  planned  out  the  marriage  altar.  Workmen  mounted 
on  ladders,  with  brushes  upheld  in  their  hands  and  plaster  pails  on  their 


1  Bana,  Harsacarita,  p.  123,  text,  p.  142.  Italics  mine. 
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shoulders  whitened  the  top  of  the  street  wall  of  the  palace.  Torrents 
of  water  from  pounded  saffron  now  being  washed  stained  the  teet  of 
the  nation.  The  courtyards  were  seas  of  elephants  and  horses,  suitable 
for  bridal  gifts,  which  were  undergoing  inspection.  Throngs  of  astro¬ 
logers,  set  calculating,  investigated  the  characteristics  of  different 
moments.  Crocodile-mouthed  conduits,  conveying  scented  water, 
filled  a  variety  of  ponds.  The  outer  terraces  resounded  with  the  din 
of  gold-workers  engaged  in  hammering  gold.  Plasterers  were  beplas- 
tered  with  showers  of  sand  which  fell  over  them  from  freshly  erected 
walls.  A  group  of  skilled  painters  painted  auspicious  scenes.  Multi¬ 
tudes’  of  modellers  moulded  clay  figures  of  fishes,  tortoises,  crocodiles- 
cocoanuts,  plantains  and  betel  trees.  Even  kings  girt  up  their  loins, 
and  busied  themselves  in  carrying  out  decorative  work  set  as  tasks 
by  their  sovereign,  being  variously  engaged  in  polishing  mosaic  floors 
of  red  lead,  or  erecting  the  posts  for  marriage  platforms,  which  they 
stewed  with  handfuls  of  liquid  dtarparia  pigment,  reddened  with 
cochineal  disposed  about  them,  and  adorned  at  the  top  with  mango 
and  Asoka  twigs.”  1 

The  women  of  the  nobility  played  a  prominent  part  in  this  royal 
wedding.  “From  the  furthest  orient  had  come  the  queens  of  the 
feudatories,  noble,  high-bred,  shapely,  well-clad,  unwidowed  dames, 
with  lines  of  vermilion  powder  glittering  on  their  foreheads.  Throng¬ 
ing  the  household,  they  sang  sweet  well-omened  songs  containing 
allusions  to  the  bride  and  bride-groom's  families;  or  with  fingers 
steeped  in  diverse  colours,  dyed  neck-strings,  or  employed  their  skill 
in  leaf  and  plant  painting  to  adorn  polished  cups  and  collections  of 
unbaked  clay- ware;  or  stained  skeins  of  cotton-thread  for  bamboo 
baskets,  and  fabrics  of  wool  for  marriage  amulets;  or  manufactured 
cosmetics,  compounded  of  saffron  paste,  clotted  by  halaumd  essence, 
and  face  unguents  adding  distinction  to  beauty;  or  made  strings  of 
cloves  mingled  with  Kahkola  fruit,  containing  also  nutmegs  and  large 
bright  lamps  of  crystalline  camphor,  threaded  in  the  intervals.”  3  It 
is  interesting  to  note  here  that  only  married  women,  adorned  with 
the  tilaka ,  are  said  to  have  been  present  in  the  marriage  pandal,  a 
practice  current  even  today. 

The  palace  was  arrayed  in  textures,  flashing  on  every  side,  of 
linen,  cotton,  bark-silk,  spider’s  thread,  muslin  and  shot  silk.  Some 
of  these  were  made  by  ancient  city  matrons,  experts  in  cutting  and 
measuring,  some  made  already  were  dyed  by  washermen,  some  after 


1  Bana,  op.  cit.,  p.  124. 

5  Ibid.,  p.  124.  Italics  mine. 
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dyeing,  were  being  dried  in  the  shade;  and  some,  after  dyeing  were 
twisted  into  shapes  of  sprays.  Some  of  these  workers  spotted  these 
textures  with  saffron  paste  and  some  tore  the  fragile  stuffs  grasped 
by  the  servitors.  Couches  were  overlaid  with  gay  coverlets  and 
bodices  with  star-like  pearls.  Thousands  of  canvas  and  cloth  pieces 
were  divided  for  various  uses.  There  were  awnings  bright  and  soft, 
freshly  dyed  bark-silk,  marquees  had  roofs  covered  all  over  with 
garments,  and  posts  were  swathed  in  strips  of  variegated  silk1. 

The  most  important  place  in  the  marriage  pandal  was  the  mar¬ 
riage  altar.  It  was  whitened  with  new  plaster  and  surrounded  by 
invited  kings.  Gleaming  around  it  were  earthen  dolls  whose  hands 
bore  auspicious  fruits,  which  had  five-mouthed  cups  bristling  with 
dew-besprent  blades  of  barley,2  and  enemies’  faces  painted  with  soft 
colours.  Brahmana  witnesses  busied  themselves  in  kindling  the  flame 
which  smoked  under  logs  heaped  by  the  teachers.  Close  to  the  fire 
unsoiled  green  Kusa  grass  was  set  and  hard  by  were  bundles  of 
pounding  stones,  antelope  skins,  ghee,  garlands,  and  fuel,  while  a 
sparkle  of  parched  grain  was  mixed  with  dark  Sami  leaves  placed  in 
new  baskets.®  The  dolls  bearing  auspicious  fruits  perhaps  symbolise 
the  idea  of  fertility. 

During  the  marriage,  even  the  king  and  queen  took  a  personal  interest 
in  the  ordinary  matters  pertaining  to  the  ceremony.  Queen  Yasovatl, 
for  instance,  personally  attended  to  the  invited  ladies,  commanded  her 
servants  and  looked  after  things  done  and  omitted.  Meanwhile  the 
king,  Prabhakaravardhana,  in  the  1 distraction  of  fatherly  affection,' 
did  everything  in  person  along  with  his  two  sons/ 

The  actual  ceremonial  of  a  royal  marriage  can  also  be  ascertained 
from  the  works  of  Bana.  In  the  case  of  Rajyasri’s  wedding,  on  the 
marriage  day,  at  dawn  all  strangers  were  expelled  from  the  palace  by 
the  chamberlains  and  the  royal  family  was  drawn  apart.  Anon  the 
groom-in-waiting  introduced  to  the  king  a  betel-bearer  from  the  bride¬ 
groom’s  presence.  The  king  inquired  of  his  son-in-law’s  health,  greetings 
were  exchanged  and  he  was  sent  away  with  this  mission ;  "At  the 
first  watch  of  the  night  see  that  no  mishap  arises  owing  to  the 

1  Bana,  op.  cit.,  p.  125. 

2  In  the  Silappadikaram  It  is  related  that  during  Kovalan’s  marriage  some  ladies 
carried  lamps,  vessels  and  pdlikai  pots  of  tender  shoots.  See,  The  Silappadikaram,  p.  go 
(trans.  by  V.  R.  Ramachandra  Dikshitar,  1939).  The  Bcdhyana  Grhyasuira  mentions 
five  pdlikais  for  marriage  purposes,  p.  328,  (My.  ed). 

8  Bana,  op.  cit. ,  pp.  129-30. 

4  Ibid.,  p.  125.  Italics  mine. 
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passing  of  the  marriage  hour  *\l  This  was  the  most  momentous  hour 
as  settled  b y  the  royal  astrologers.  When  it  arrived  they  approached 
king  Prabhakaravardhana  and  said:  ‘‘Your  Majesty,  the  moment 
approaches,  let  the  bride-groom  proceed  to  the  bridal  house/13 * 

The  royal  bridegroom  came  in  a  ceremonial  procession.  Before 
the  bride-groom  ran  footmen,  relates  Bana,  “with  red  gold-studded 
chowries  incessantly  flashing...  The  horizon  was  filled  with  troops  of 
horses,  which  were  welcomed  as  it  seemed  by  answering  neighs  from 
the  prick-eared  steeds  of  the  capital.  Throngs  of  mighty  elephants 
with  chowries  waving  at  their  ears,  arrayed  in  trappings  all  of  gold, 
with  gay  housings  and  twanging  bells,  seemed  to  reform  the  darkness 
dissolved  by  the  rising  moon.  He  (Grahavarman)  came  mounted  on 
an  elephant  whose  muzzle  was  bedecked  with  a  zodiac  of  pearls  .  .  .  All 
about  him  was  a  hubbub  of  dancing  troubadours  shrilling  forth  notes 
of  divers  birds  ...  An  array  of  lamps,  incensed  with  dripping  per¬ 
fumed  oil,  made  yellow  all  the  world  as  with  a  cloud  of  saffron 
toilet  powder.  His  head  with  its  flowery  top-knot  set  amid  a 
blooming  jasmine  wreath  .  .  .  He  had  formed  for  himself  a  mock 
vaikaksaka  wrap  with  a  wreath  of  flowers  ....  His  heart  drawn  on 
as  in  eagerness  to  behold  Ms  new  bride's  countenance,  he  appeared 
almost  to  fall  forward  on  Ms  face/' 8  From  these  details  it  is  clear 
that  the  bridegroom  came  in  a  procession  to  the  bride's  home,  rode 
on  an  elephant,  (a  custom  observed  even  at  present  in  Indian  royal 
houses)  and  did  not  see  the  princess  whom  he  was  going  to  marry. 

On  his  arrival  at  the  gate  of  the  capital,  the  king  and  his  sons 
(Prabhakaravardhana  and  his  sons)  accompanied  by  their  retinue 
went  forth  on  foot  to  meet  his  prospective  son-in-law.  Dismounting 
he  bowed,  and  the  king  with  outstretched  arms  gave  Mm  a  hearty 
embrace.  Next  he  embraced  Rajyavardhana  and  Harsa  and  the  king 
taking  him  by  the  hand,  led  him  within  doors,  where  he  honoured 
him  with  a  seat  equal  to  his  own  and  with  other  attentions.4 
Presently  he  was  congratulated  on  his  uniting  the  two  royal  houses 
of  Maukharis  and  the  Puspabhutis  by  this  marriage,  by  a  wise 
Brahmana,  Gambhlra.  While  he  spoke,  the  royal  astrologers 
announced  the  approach  of  the  marriage-hour,  on  hearing  which,  the 
king  hade  Ms  son-in-law  to  rise  and  proceed  to  the  marriage  altar. 
He  entered  the  women's  apartments,  and  disregarding  the  thousands 

1  Bana,  ext. ,  p.  126. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  128. 

8  Ibid.>  pp.  127-28.  Italics  mine. 

1  Ibid.,  pp.  128-129. 
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of  glances  eager  to  see  him,  passed  on  to  the  door  of  the  bridal 
house,  where,  commanding  his  attendants  to  halt,  he  entered. 

There  amid  a  company  of  relatives,  friends  and  servants,  mostly 
women,  the  bridegroom  espied  his  bride.  Her  body  was  smeared  white 
with  sandal  and  she  wore  jewelled  ear-rings.  Most  deftly  he  performed 
all  that  in  a  marriage  the  bride-groom  is  made  to  do  by  women 
with  faces  lit  by  a  mocking  smile.  Then,  his  bride  having  been 
arrayed  in  a  dress  proper  for  the  ceremony,  he  took  her  by  the 
hand  and  went  forth  to  an  altar  whitened  with  new  plaster.1 

The  bride-groom  ascended  the  marriage  altar  and  approached  the 
fire  with  its  tremendous  sprays  of  red  flame.  The  fire  being  fed,  he 
marched  round  towards  the  right  and,  as  the  rice  oblation  was  let  fall, 
the  blazing  fire  whitened  by  the  gleam  of  nails,  seemed  to  smile. 
“  Anon  a  tempest  of  tears  showed  itself  on  the  bride’s  face,  which  yet 
displayed  no  discomposure,  and  she  burst  into  weeping.  With  eyes 
brimming  with  tears,  the  women  of  the  family  raised  a  lugubrious 
cry.” 


All  the  bridal  rites  being  fully  completed,  the  husband  bowed 
with  his  wife  to  their  parents  and  then  entered  their  chamber.  There 
a  fairly  well  upholstered  bed  with  pillows  was  guarded  on  the  one  side 
by  a  golden  rinsing  vessel  and  on  the  other  by  a  golden  figure 
holding  an  ivory  box.  At  the  bed’s  head  stood  a  night  bowl  oE 
silver  bedecked  with  lotuses.  After  staying  with  his  father-in-law 
for  ten  days,  the  bride-groom,  prince  G-rahavarman  set  out'  with  Ms 
bride  to  his  native  country.3 

The  physiological  consequences  of  a  marriage  in  a  pregnant 
woman  have  often  been  observed  by  Kalidasa.3  Such  signs  of  preg¬ 
nancy  have  also  been  recorded  by  Bana,  especially  in  the  case  of 
Yasovati,  the  queen  of  Prabhakaravardhana.  Languid  with  the  slowly- 
growing  burden  of  her  child,  he  remarks,  she  still  insisted  on  “being 
conveyed  with  the  support  of  friendly  hands  to  salute  her  parents, 
who  would  have  stayed  her.  Slow,  slow  was  her  gait  .  .  .  Her 
household  duties  she  had  scarce  strength  to  command,  not  to  speak  of 
performing  them  ....  She  could  not  even  support  her  limbs,  much 
less  her  ornaments  ....  Resigning  her  form  to  her  friends’  bosoms, 
she  set  her  feet  on  the  laps  of  her  handmaids,  and  on  the  beads  of 


1  Bana,  op*  cit pp.  130-31* 

3  Ibid. 

*  Cf*  Raghu.,  ill,  8-10,  p.  54. 
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her.  co-wives.”1  Prior  to  the  birth  of  Harsa,  as  pregnancy  came  on, 
her  cup-like  bosoms  grew  dark  in  their  fender  nipples  and  all  day 
long  she  lay  on  a  couch.3 

When  a  queen  desired  to  have  a  child,  probably  if  she  did  not 
have  one  for  a  considerable  time,  she  appears  to  have  resorted  to  cer¬ 
tain  customs.  It  is  said  that  queen  Vilasavati,  ,l  slept  within  the 
temples  of  Durga,  dark  with  smoke  of  bdellium  ceaselessly  burnt,  on 
a  bed  of  clubs  covered  with  green  grass,  fasting,  her  pure  form  clothed 
in  white  raiment ;  she  bathed  under  cows  endowed  with  auspicious 
marks,  adorned  for  the  occasion  by  the  wives  of  the  old  cowherds  in 
the  herd-stations,  with  golden  pitchers  laden  with  all  sorts  of  jewels 
decorated  with  branches  of  the  plpa}%  decked  with  divers  fruits  and 
flowers  and  filled  with  holy  water ;  every  day  she  would  rise  and  give 
to  Brahmanas  golden  mustard  leaves  adorned  with  every  gem ;  she 
stood  in  the  midst  of  a  circle  drawn  by  the  king  himself,  in  a  place 
where  four  roads  meet,  on  the  fourteenth  night  of  the  dark  fortnight, 
and  performed  auspicious  rites  of  bathing,  in  which  the  gods  of  the 
four  quarters  were  gladdened  by  the  various  oblations  offered ;  she 
honoured  the  shrines  of  the  siddhas  and  sought  the  houses  of  the 
neighbouring  (Sapta)  Matxkas,  in  which  faith  was  displayed  *by  the 
people ;  she  bathed  in  all  the  celebrated  snake-ponds;  with  a  sun-wise 
turn,,  she  worshipped  the  pipal  and  other  trees  to  which  honour  was 
wont  to  be  shown;  after  bathing,  with  hands  circled  by  swaying 
bracelets,  she  herself  gave  to  the  birds  an  offering  of  curds  and  boiled 
rice  placed  in  a  silver  cup;  she  offered  daily  to  the  goddess  Durga  a 
sacrifice  consisting  of  parched  grain  of  oblation,  boiled  rice,  sesanaum, 
sweetmeats,  cakes,  unguents,  incense,  and  flowers  in  abundance;  she 
besought,  with  a  mind  prostrate  in  adoration,  the  naked  wandering 
ascetics,  bearing  the  name  of  siddhas ,  and  carrying  their  begging 
bowls  filled  by  her;  she  greatly  honoured  the  directions  of  fortune¬ 
tellers;  she  frequented  all  the  sooth-sayers  learned  in  signs;  she 
showed  all  respect  to  those  who  understood  the  omens  of  birds,  she 
accepted:  ail  the  secrets  handed  down  in  the  tradition  of  a  succession  of 
venerable  sages . she  made  the  Brahmanas  who  came  into  her  pre¬ 

sence  chant  the  Veda ;  she  heard  sacred  stories  incessantly  repeated ; 
she  carried  about  little  caskets  of  •tna/htras  filled  with  birch  leaves, 
written  over  in  yellow  letters;  she  tied  strings  of  medicinal  plants  as 
amulets ;  even  her  attendants  went  out  to  hear  passing  sounds  and 
grasped  the  omens  arising  from  them ;  she  daily  threw  out  lumps  of 


1  Sana,  op»  ciL,  pp.  106-7. 
3  Ibid.,  d.  108. 
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flesh  in  the  evenings  for  the  jackals  ;  she  told  the  pandits  the  wonders 
of  her  dreams,  and  at  the  cross-roads  she  offered  oblation  to  Siva.”1 

VII.  Other  Aspects  of  Court  Life 

1.  Illness  and  Treatment 


The  people  of  Bana’s  day  knew  certain  methods  of  treating  a  royal 
person  during  illness.  This  can  he  best  exemplified  by  the  measures 
adopted  during  the  sickness  of  Prabhakaravardhana.  “  Attendants 
were  drinking  streams  of  water  from  uplifted  (or  empty)  cups  in 
order  to  distract  the  pain  of  the  king’s  dry  mouth.  Gourmands  were 
being  fed  to  relieve  his  craving.  All  the  dealers  were  busy 
in  providing  a  pharmacopoeia  of  drugs . Butter-milk  was  freez¬ 

ing  in  pails  packed  in  ice ;  a  eollyrium  stick  had  been  cooled  with 
camphor  powder  placed  on  a  moist  white  cloth ;  in  a  new  vessel 
besmeared  with  wet  clay  was  whey  for  a  gargle.  WateT  trickled  from 
the  soft  bundles  of  fibres  covered  with  delicate  (red)  lotus-leaves ;  on 
the  ground  where  were  cups  of  drinking  water  lay  bunches  of  lotuses 
with  their  stalks.  Boiled  water  was  being  cooled  by  passing  in  a 
stream  from  cup  to  cup  ;  red  sugar  diffused  a  pungent  odour.  On  a 
stand  stood  a  sand-jar  for  the  sickman’s  eyes  to  rest  upon;  fresh 
water-plants  were  coiled  round  a  dripping  globe ;  a  crystal  platter 
gleamed  with  parched  groats  and  barley-meal;  a  paste  of  flour  and 
curds  was  held  in  a  yellow  emerald  cup ;  a  collection  of  crystal,  pearl 
and  shell  vessels  was  sprinkled  with  powders  and  infusion  of  cooling 
herbs.  Piles  of  myrobalans,  citrons,  grapes  and  pomegranates  were  at 
hand.  Lustral  water  was  being  scattered  by  Fee  A  Brahmans.  A  flat 
stone  was  stained  with  forehead  unguents  which  a  maid-servant  was 
pounding . As  they  touched  him,  the  hands  of  the  attendants  enga¬ 

ged  in  ceaselessly  smearing  him  with  sandal  were  as  white  m  the 
palm  as  if  turned  to  ashes  by  contact  with  his  burning  limbs. .....In¬ 
cessantly  applied  petals  of  red,  white  and  blue  lotuses  seemed  to  blot 
Ms  body . On  Ms  head  a  thick  silken  cloth  bound  round  his  hair... 

Moreover  from  the  exclamations  of  king  Prabhakaravardhana  it 
can  be  seen  that,  in  order  to  assuage  the  fever  of  this  royal  patient, 
pearl  necklaces  and  jewelled  mirrors  were  placed  on  his  body,  ^  his 
brow  was  anointed  with  bits  of  ice,  camphor  powder  was  adminis¬ 
tered  to  him,  moon-stones  were  applied  to  his  eyes,  blue  lotuses  were 


1  Bana,  KSdambari,  pp.  55*56.  and 

.  mil  Harsacarita,  PP-  13*4*  For  other  details  regarding 
treatment  to  be  administered  during  illness  in  the  case  of  people  in  general,  see  I  Tsing, 
op.  cit>  PP- 130-38 ;  also  see  ante  Ch.  II?  Sect.  XI,  4,  pp.  162-63. 
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placed  on  bis  cheeks*  sandal-paste  was  used  to  massage  his  limbs, 
palm- leaves  were  waved  to  keep  the  breeze  cool  and  his  arms  were 
shampooed  and  his  feet  squeezed  to  revive  his  lost  energy. 1 

2.  Death — Funeral  Rites  of  Men 

When  a  king  died,  he  was  cremated  with  due  ceremony  in  Gupta 
times.  This  can  be  substantiated  by  means  of  contemporary  evidence. 
The  Eran  posthumous  stone  pillar  inscription  of  Goparaja,  dated  A.  D. 
510-11,  clearly  states  that  he,  oil  being  killed  in  battle,  was  cremated 
on  a  funeral  pyre  {agniraslni)~.  Such  a  practice  evidently  points  to  the 
system  of  cremation,  which  can  be  confirmed  by  another  reference  to 
this  form  of  disposal  in  the  Aphsad  stone  pillar  inscription  of  Adityasena, 
which  has  been  ascribed  to  the  seventh  century.  In  this  epigraph  it  is 
recorded  how7  Kumara  Gupta  III,  cherishing  heroism  and  adherence  to 
truth,  went  to  Prayaga  (Allahabad)  and  there  “honourably  decorated 
with  flowers,  plunged  into  a  fire,  with  dry  cow-dung  cakes,  as  if 
{simply  plunging  to  balfte)  in  water.” 3  From  this  allusion  to  Kumara 
Guptas  death,  it  is  clear  that  after  a  king's  death  during  Gupta 
times,  Ms  body  was  adorned  with  flowers,  and  that  cow-dung  cakes  were 
utilized  in  lighting  the  funeral  pyre.  Kalidasa  further  relates  that 
after  a  king’s  demise,  the  royal  family  priest  ( Purddhas )  performed 
the  last  rites  and  he,  together  with  the  ministers,  consigned  the 
kings  body  to  the  flames.4. 

That  the  system  of  offering  oblations  was  practised  in  the  Gupta 
age  can  be  proved  by  means  of  contemporary  inscriptions.  The  un¬ 
dated  Bhitari  stone  pillar  inscription  of  Skanda  Gupta  refers  to  both 
the  deceased  ancestors,  the  gods  and  the  oblations  (havya-fcavyaih) 
proper  for  each  of  them5.  The  oblations  to  the  gods  were  offered 
prior  to  the  undertaking  of  any  important  measure.  The  Junagadh 
rock  inscription  of  Skanda  Gupta,  dated  A.  D.  455-56,  relates  how 
Parnadatta,  the  governor  of  Surastra,  performed  them  before  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  rebuild  the  dam  of  the  Sudarsana  lake  and  records  how, 
“having  sacrificed  to  the  gods  with  oblations  of  clarified  butter  and 
with  obeisances;  and  having  gratified  the  twice-born  (with  presents) 
of  riches ;  and  having  paid  respect  to  the  citizens  with  honours  as 

1  Bana,  Harsacarita ,  pp.  144-45, 

*  Fleet,  0$.  tit,  (20),  p.  93. 

*  IbiL,  (42),  p,  206 ;  text,  p  203,  I  agree  with  Fleet,  in  interpreting  that  this  is  not 
a  type  of  sati  performed  by  Kumara  Gupta,  but  only  a  picturesque  representation 
of  his  death  ceremony  at  Allahabad  K.  P.  Jayaswai  thought  that  it  was  a  case  of 
suicide  without  giving  any  specific  reasons ;  see  ante,  Ch.  I.  Sect.  Ill,  I,  pp.  57*58. 

*  Raghu.,  XIX,  54,  P.  389- 

*  Fleet,  oj>.  cit.,(l2),  p.  51. 
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they  deserved,  as  to  such  of  liis  servants  as  were  worthy  of  notice 
and  to  his  friends  with  presents/’ 1  he  proceeded  to  undertake  this 
great  work.  Temples  were  built,  as  the  Eran  stone  pillar  inscription 
of  Toramaiia  states,  to  increase  the  religious  merit  of  the  donor's  fore¬ 
fathers.  This  record  reveals  how  Dhanyavisnu  built  a  stone  temple 
of  Yarayana,  for  increasing  the  religious  merit  of  Ms  parents.2 

In  order  to  see  in  detail  how  a  royal  funeral  was  performed,  one 
has  to  turn  to  Bana  who  offers  the  best  information  on  this  topic. 
It  has  been  noticed  that,  when  Prabhakaravardbana  died,  Bana 
relates  how  the  former  s  son  Raj yavardhana  was  installed  as  king.  Yuan 
Ohwang  confirms  this  statement  and  gives  the  religious  reason  for 
such  an  immediate  installation.  “When  the  sovereign  dies  V he  states 
“  the  first  thing  is  to  place  his  successor  on  the  throne  in  order 
that  he  may  preside  at  the  religious  services  of  the  funeral  and 
determine  precedence  ”.3  It  is  not  possible  that  immediately  on  the 
death  of  a  king,  this  ceremony  of  installation  took  place,  for  a 
contemporary  chronicler  like  Bana  does  not  mention  it.  On  the 
death  of  Prabhakaravardbana,  for  instance,  his  hody  was  first 
disposed  of  in  a  way  befitting  Ms  kingly  position.  Then  the  feudatories 
and  townsmen  headed  by  the  family  priest,  taking  on  profferred 
shoulders  the  bier  of  this  SibHike  king,  bore  him  to  the  river 
Sarasvati  and  there  placed  him  on  a  pyre  befitting  an  emperor,  which 
u  solemnly  consumed  all  but  his  glory  in  the  flames.”  4  After  the 
cremation,  his  son,  Raj  yavardhana,  bathed  in  the  river,  offered 
water  to  his  father  ”,  and  returned  home  on  foot.  Later  he  offered 
to  the  spirit  of  the  departed  the  funeral  pinda  ball  of  pure  white 
rice.5 

On  a  king’s  death  there  was  a  certain  period,  probably  of  ten 
days,  which  was  known  as  a  spell  of  impurity.  When  this  period  ended 
a  Brahmana,  who  had  consumed  the  first  oblation  to  the  departed  spirit, 
partook  his  meal.  The  various  appurtenances  of  the  royal  bier,  beds, 
chairs,  cowries,  umbrellas,  vessels,  carriages,  swords,  and  similar 
possessions  of  the  king  were  distributed  to  Brahmanas.  The  bones  of 
the  dead  king  were  carried  to  sacred  fords,  a  monument  of  brick 
was  set  upon  the  sepulchral  pile,  and  the  royal  elephant  was 
abandoned  to  the  woods.6 

1  Fleet,  op.  cit. ,  (14)  >  P*  64. 

2  Ibid.,  (14),  p.  64.  .  .  r  o- 

8  Yuan  Chwang,  op.  cit .,  I,  p.  1/5  ;  Kitten  Tsiang,  op.  at.,  1,  p.  00, 

4  Bana,  op.  dU  p.  158. 

h  Ibid.,  p.  160. 

6  Ibid.,  p.  164. 
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When  a  king  perished  there  was  a  period  of  universal  mourning 
in  his  kingdom.  On  Prabhakaravardhana  s  death  Sana  reveals  how 
throughout  the  city  u  none  cooked,  none  bathed,  none  took  their 
pleasure ;  in  every  quarter  there  was  no  man  but  wept1.1  Despite 
some  obvious  exaggeration  it  may  be  concluded  that  there  must  have 
been  a  great  expression  of  sorrow  on  a  king  s  death.  His  son  seems  to 
have  seen  soothed  by  a  number  of  courtiers  and  sages,  for  Harsa,  was 
similarly  consoled.  He  was  closely  attended,  says  Bana,  by  young 
nobles  of  ancient  houses,  which  had  enjoyed  the  favour  of  the 
court  for  generations,  venerable  trusted  advisers . old  Brah¬ 

man  as  versed  in  Svuti,  Smrh  and  Itihdsct,  anointed  counsellors  of 
royal  rank  endowed  with  learning,  birth  and  character,  approved 
ascetics  well-trained  in  the  doctrine  of  the  self,  sages  indifferent  to 
pain  and  pleasure,  Yedantists  skilled  in  expounding  the  nothingness 
of  the  fleeting  world,  mythologists  expert  in  allaying  sorrow.”2 
The  deceased  sovereigns  close  relations  were  obliged  to  grow  a  beard 
in  token  of  sorrow.  On  Rajyavardhana  s  death,  Bhandi  grew  a  beard, 
which  u  resting,  like  reverence  for  his  master  in  his  bosom  all  be¬ 
tokened  his  grief.”  After  a  time,  when  it  was  shaved  off,  he  bathed, 
and  received  clothes,  flowers,  unguents  and  ornaments3. 

3.  The  Institution  of  Sati 

The  practice  of  committing  sati  can  be  traced  to  the  time  of  the 
Mahdbhdrata  but  the  scanty  references  in  it  to  this  usage  show  that  it 
was  not  common.4  This  custom  apparently  came  into  vogue  with  the 
rise  of  the  Guptas,  and  it  appears  to  have  been  known  to  Vatsya- 
yana5,  Kalidasa6,  and  &udraka?  Probably  one  of  the  main  causes  for 
the  revival  of  this  usage  was  its  common  prevalence  among  the 
Scythians,  who  ruled  over  a  considerable  portion  of  northern  India 
from  about  150  B.  C.  to  A.  D.  250. 

Though  the  custom  was  advocated  by  some  Ksatriyas,  it  evoked 
considerable  opposition.  One  of  the  most  vehement  of  such  opponents 
was  the  courageous  Bana,  who  carried  on  a  crusade  against  this  in¬ 
human  practice.  “To  die  after  one’s  beloved”,  he  cries,  “is  the  most 
fruitless.  It  is  a  custom  followed  by  the  foolish.  It  does  not  do  any 
good  whatever  to  the  dead  person.. .On  the  other  hand,  by  surviving 

1  Bana,  op,  tit.,  p.  168. 

3  Ibid p.  162. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  164. 

4  Mafiabharaia,  1, 138,  77-72. 

5  Vatsyayana,  Kamasutra ,  VI,  2,  53. 

G  Kum.,  IV,  I,  p.  63. 

7  Cf.  Mrcchakatika,  Act  X. 
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the  deceased,  one  can  do  much  good  to  both  oneself  and  to  the  de¬ 
parted  by  offering  prescribed  oblations  for  his  happiness  in  the  other 
■world." 1 2  Such  tirades  had  evidently  no  effect,  for  this  gruesome  cus¬ 
tom  slowly  gained  popularity  until,  in  the  sixteenth  century  in  southern 
India,  the  practice  of  sati  almost  became  the  rage  of  the  day. 

The  survival  of  widows  on  the  death  of  the  husband  having  been 
pointed  out,  it  may  be  seen  whether  or  not  widow-marriage  was  pre¬ 
valent  in  Gupta  times.  Sanction  was  accorded  by  legists  in  the  Vedic 
age3 4,  and  later  by  the  Dharmasastras  as  well.  Vasistha,  Narada,  and 
Kautalya8 9  accord  full  approval  to  such  a  course.  Thom  300  B.  C.1 
this  usage  became  unpopular,  and  such  an  unpopularity  was  probably 
stimulated  by  law-givers  like  Gautama5,  Man *u6  and  Narada,"  who 
vehemently  opposed  this  practice  and  therefore  few  contemporary  re¬ 
cords  point  out  such  marriages  especially  among  the  Brahmanas.  But 
as  though  to  prove  the  rule,  the  celebrated  emperor  Candra  Gupta  II 
(c.  A.  D.  380-414)  married,  as  the  play  Devicandraguptain  tells  us,  his 
elder  brother  Rama  Gupta’s  wife  Dhruvadevl.  That  such  a  marriage 
was  a  historical  fact  can  be  proved  by  the  reference  to  it  in  later 
times.  Bana  mentions  it  as  a  word  of  warning,  and  a  record  of  the 
Rastrakuta  king  Ambghavarsa  condemns  it.  These  are  a  few 
examples  which  show  that  from  the  times  of  Harsa  a  prejudice 
against  widow-re-marriage  had  gained  in  strength  and  in  intensity. 

The  wife  of  the  deceased  sovereign  sometimes  „ committed  sati  by 
burning  herself  on  her  husband’s  funeral  pyre.  The  Bran  posthu¬ 
mous  stone  pillar  inscription  of  Goparaja,  dated  A.  D.  510-11, 
records  how  Goparaja 's  wife  committed  sati.  This  inscription  states 
that  his  “devoted,  attached,  beloved  and  beautiful  wife,  in  close 
companionship,  accompanied  (him)  on  the  funeral  pyre.  8  The 
funeral  pyre  of  a  king,  observes  Bana,  was  made  of  black  beams  of 
aloe  wood,®  strewn  with  heaps  of  flowers  and  then  covered  over  •with 
Kurumka  buds.10 


1  Bana,  Kadanibart,  text,  p.  308. 

2  Cf'.Rigveda,  X,  40, 2;  Atharva  Veda,  IX,  5,  28-29.  (Ajmere,  1917). 

3  Vasistha,  XVII,  14,  18-20,  pp.  85-86  ;  Kautalya,  Arthasastra,  Bk.III,  Ch.  4,pp 
180-81 ;  NSrada,  XII,  80, 85,  PP- 181-2 ;  Gautama,  XVIII,  p.  267. 

4  Cf.  Mahabharata,  IX,  3h  45- 

5  Gautama,  XVIII,  p.  267. 

6  Manu,  V,  157.  P- 196. 

"  Narada,XII,8o,p.  181. 

8  Fleet,  op.  tit.,  (20),  p.  93- 

9  Bana,  Hcurscicourita.,  p.  157-  Aloe  wood  is  the  fragrant  resin  of  wood  the  A  gal- 
loch  derived  from  the  species  of  two  East  India  genera— Alxxylon  and  Atptilaria. 

19  Ibid.,  p.  247. 
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Bana,  again,  has  left  us  a  vivid  picture  of  the  actual  performance 
of  a  sak  He  has  recorded  that  not  only  the  principal  queen,  but 
some  of  the  co-wives  too  resolved  to  die  on  their  husband  s  funeral 
pyre.  On  Prabhakaravardhana’s  death,  Harsa  went  in  haste  to  the 
women’s  apartments  where,  while  still  at  a  distance,  he  heard  cries 
from  queens  resolved  to  die.*  In  these  quarters  those  who  had  so 
resolved  took  leave  of  each  other  and  of  the  rest  who  were  there.1 * 3 
That  such  was  the  usual  practice  can  be  made  out  from  another 
example.  When  Harsa’s  sister  RajyasrI,  on  her  husbands  death, 
being  abandoned  in  the  Yindhyan  jungles,  with  all  her  women 
determined  to  die,  they  bade  farewell  to  each  other  in  a  similar  way.3 
Such  a  death  was  considered  meritorious.  Among  Rajyasri’s  maids, 
one  cried  out:  “O  Virajika,  you  are  made  famous  by  your  resolution 
to  die  in  your  mistress’s  calamity.”4  But  such  a  death  was  evidently 
not  compulsory  in  Gupta  times,  for  only  a  few  extant  inscriptions 
record  the  death  of  women,  common  or  royal,  by  sati.  But,  as  Baiia 
records,  while  queen  Yasovatx  perished,  her  daughter  Rajyasri,  though 
bent  on  committing  sati,  was  obliged  to  refrain  from  executing  such 
a  resolution.5 

There  is  little  doubt  that  women  remained  widows  after  the  death 
of  a  husband.  The  Mandasor  stone  inscription  of  Kumara  Gupta  and 
Bandhuvarman,  dated  A.  D.  473-T4,  referring  to  the  exploits  of  the 
latter  states:  “Even  today,  when  the  long-eyed  lovely  women  of  (his) 
enemies,  pained  with  the  fierce  pangs  of  widowhood  think  of  him, 
they  stagger  about  through  fear.”6  The  undated  Nagarjuni  hill  cave 
inscription  of  Anantavannan,  also  records  how  his  glories  taught  the 
wives  of  his  enemies  the  conditions  of  the  arrows  of  widowhood.7 
These  references  are  evidently  traditional  and  allude  to  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  their  husbands  who  were  the  foes  of  the  Gupta  rulers :  but 
there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  sati  was  either  compulsory  or  was 
followed  universally  throughout  the  Gupta  age.  Nevertheless  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  rite  of  sati  continued  to  be  in  vogue  down 
to  the  seventh  century  as  Dandin  clearly  refers  to  this  practice. 
Arthapala  (one  of  his  characters)  suggested  to  his  mother  that  she 
should  say  the  following  words  to  the  king :  “  It  is  a  woman’s  duty 

1  Bana,  op.  tit,  p.  149,  test,  p.  164 :  rajamahtsimmoihodurMem. 

*  Ibid.,  pp.  149-50. 

3  Ibid.,  pp.  247-48. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  247. 

5  Ibid.,  pp.  155,249-50. 

0  Fleet,  op.  cit.,  (18),  p.  86,  text,  p.  83  :  vaidhavyaHlwa^yasam-ksattma. 

7  Ibid.,  (49),  p.  226. 
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to  follow  the  fate  of  her  husband,  whether  scoundrel  or  not.  There¬ 
fore  I  shall  mount  the  pyre  with  him  (her  husband).”1 * 

Kalidasa  also  refers  to  widows,3 4  who  could  not  participate  in 
marriage  functions.  There  were  further  exemptions  from  committing 
sati :  a  pregnant  woman  was  not  expected  to  perish  on  her  husband’s 
pyre.8  Bana  too  relates  how  for  princess  Rajyasri’s  marriage  came, 
noble,  high-bred,  shapely,  well-clad  unwidowed  dames  with  lines  of 
vermilion  powder  glittering  on  their  foreheads.1 

The  lady  about  to  perform  sati  was  picturesquely  arrayed.  Queen 
Yasovati,  resolving  to  become  a  sati ,  issued  forth  from  her 
apartments,  after  giving  away  all  her  wealth  and  assuming  the 
vestments  of  death,  with  the  purpose  of  entering  the  fire.  Still  wet 
from  her  recent  bath,  she  wore  two  saffron-brown  clothes.  Her  lips 
were  stained  with  the  deep  dye  of  betel.  Hanging  between  her  breasts 
was  a  red  neck-cord  and  her  limbs  were  aglow  with  moist  saffron 
paste.  At  every  step  she  scattered,  in  dropping  bracelets,  a  kind  of 
farewell-present  to  the  family  goddess.  From  her  neck  down  to  her 
instep  hung  wreaths  of  strung  flowers.  She  carried  in  her  hand  a 
picture  representing  her  husband,  which  she  held  steadfastly  to  her 
heart.  Lovingly  she  clasped  her  lord’s  spear-shaft  which  was 
reverently  tied  with  waving  strings  of  white  flowers.  Before  the 
king’s  umbrella  she  shed  tears  as  though  it  were  a  kinsman.5 

The  funeral  pyre-fire  was  worshipped  with  flowers.6  The  fire 
was  fanned  by  the  women  about  to  plunge  into  it,  who  bowed  before 
it,  circumambulated  the  pile,  strewed  a  heap  of  flowers,7  issued  in¬ 
structions  to  those  around  them 8  and  then  gallantly  plunged  into  it. 
Not  all  could  stand  the  sight  of  the  flames,  which  must  have  been 
terrible  and  some  of  these  resolute  women  fainted.  Harsa’s  sister, 
Rajyasri,  succumbed  to  such  a  fainting  fit.®  But  unlike  her,  his  mother 
queen  Yasovati  perished  in  the  flames  before  her  husband  expired.10 


1  Dandin,  op.  tit.,  p.  135- 

3  Kum.,  IV,  I,  p.  63 :  navavaidhavyamasahyavedanam. 

3  ita£7m.,XIX,56>P-  390- 

4  Bana,  Harsacarita,  p.  124. 
s  Ibid.,  pp.  150-51. 

0  Ibid.,  pp.  155, 247- 
i  Ibid.,  p.  247. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  151. 

5  Ibid.,  p.  249. 

10  Ibid.,  p.  155- 


CHAPTER  IV 
Administration 

I.  The  Origins  of  Gupta  Administration 

Now  that  w©  have  seen  in  some  detail  the  ways  of  life  which 
the  common  people,  the  nobility  and  the  royalty  led  in  the  Gupta 
age,  we  may  examine  at  length  their  system  of  administration  as  it 
was  current  at  the  capital  where  the  emperor  ruled,  at  the  provincial 
metropolis  where  the  noble  held  sway  as  the  governor  and  in  the 
village  where  the  common  people  looked  after  their  own  affairs. 
It  has  been  remarked  that  ‘"in  the  inscriptions  of  the  Gupta  em¬ 
perors  there  is  no  trace  of  the  retention  of  the  old  Maurya  official 
terms/’1  Such  a  remark  cannot  be  said  to  be  correct  regarding  the 
whole  of  Gupta  administration,  although  it  Js  true  that  the  Gupta 
emperors  introduced  some  new  designations  into  their  administrative 
machinery.  The  Gupta  emperors' must  have  clearly  realised  that  they 
could  not  blindly  dispense  with  the  traditions  of  their  predecessors  in 
northern  India  like  the  great  Maury  as,  the  details  of  whose  adminis¬ 
tration  are  evidently  recorded  in  Kautaiya's  Arthamstra and  their 
later  successors  the  Scythians  and  the  Kusanas  who  have  left  some 
vestiges  of  their  systems  of  government  in  contemporary  records.  ) 

1.  Pre-Gupta  Administration :  Mauryan 

During  the  Mauryan  period  there  was  an  elaborate  system  of 
government  as  is  borne  out  bjrMegasthen.es  and  confirmed  by  Kautalya. 
The  king  (Raja)  was  the  head  of  the  State,  and  had  military,  judi¬ 
cial,  legislative  and  executive  duties.  Among  his  duties  he  had  to 
attend  to  the  posting  of  watchmen,  the  accounting  of  receipts  and 
expenditure,  and  the  appointment  of  superintendents.  He  had  to  corres¬ 
pond  in  writs  {pairammpre^anena)  with  the  assembly  of  his  ministers 
(mahtriparisad))  T6 ceive  secret  information  gathered  by  spies,  super¬ 
vise  Ms  forces,  and  consider  various  plans  of  military  operations  with 
his  commander-in-chief 8. 

All  kinds  of  administrative  measures  were  to  follow,  according 
to  Kautalya,  the  deliberations  in  a  well-formed  council.  "‘The  subject 
matter  of  a  council  shall  be  entirely  secret,  and  deliberations  in  it 

1  Banerji,  The  Age  of  the  Imperial  Guptas ,  p.  70  ;  also  see  Jayaswal,  Hindu  Polity , 
II,  pp.  149.50. 

3  Cf  Dikshitar,  Mauryan  Polity ,  pp.  301-28. 

3  Kautalya,  Arthamstra ,  Bk.  I,  Ch.  XIX,  pp.  37.  (3rd  ed.  1929). 
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shall  be  so  carried  that  even  birds  cannot  see  them ;  for  it  is  said 
that  the  secrecy  of  counsels  was  divulged  by  parrots,  maims,  dogs 
and  other  low  creatures  of  mean  birth.  Whoever  discloses  counsels 
shall  be  torn  to  pieces.” 1  The  Council  had  certain  duties :  the  five 
constituents  of  every  council  deliberation  were  the  “  means  to  carry 
out  works,  command  of  plenty  of  men  and  wealth,  allotment  of  time 
and  place,  remedies  against  dangers,  and  final  success  3  It  was  not 
evidently  only  a  guiding  body  and  the  king  was  not  bound  to  follow 
its  decisions.  “  The  king  ”,  observes  Kautalya,  “  may  ask  his  ministers 
for  their  opinion,  either  individually  or  collectively,  and  ascertain 
their  ability  by  judging  over  the  reasons  they  assign  for  their  opin¬ 
ions.”  Kautalya,  in  contradiction  to  Manu,  Brhaspati  and  TTsanas, 
holds  that  a  king’s  council  “  shall  consist  of  as  many  members  as 
the  needs  of  his  dominions  require  ( yathasamarthyarri)% .  In  works  of 
emergency,  the  king  had  to  call  his  ministers  and  the  assembly  of 
ministers  {mahtrino  mahtriparisadamca)  and  tell  them  about  the  project. 
“  He  shall  do  whatever  the  majority  ( bhuyisthah )  of  the  members 
suggest,  or  whatever  course  of  action  leading  to  success  ( karyasid - 
dhikaram )  they  point  out.”  * 

Apart  from  this  council,  the  king  had  several  important  officers,  for 
sovereignty,  as  Kautalya  asserts,  was  only  possible  with  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  other  officials.  The  most  prominent  among  them  were  the  Man- 
trinah,  who  were  selected  from  the  ministerial  officers  { Amatyas ),  for 
he  states  that  “  those  whose  character  has  been  tested  under  all  kinds  of 
allurements  shall  be  employed  as  prime-ministers  (Mahtrmah)  ”.s 
They  were  paid  the  highest  annual  salary  of  48,000  panas;&  and 
had  to  assist  the  king  in  examining  the  character  of  ministers 
( Amatya )  appointed  in  government  departments  of  an  ordinary  nature.7 
Three  or  four  of  them  were  consulted  before  administrative  measures 
were  decided  upon,  summoned  along  with  the  Council  during 
emergencies,8  accompanied  the  king  to  battle,  and  encouraged  the 
soldiers,3  and  probably  exerted  some  influence  over  the  imperial 
princes.10 

1  Kautalya,  op.  At.,  Bk.  I,  Ch.  XV,  p.  26 ;  Cf.,  Ibid.,  Ch.  XV,  p.  28. 

5  Ibid',  p.  28. 

8  Ibid. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  29. 

5  Ibid.,  Ch.  X,  Bk  I,  p.  16,  text,  p.  17 :  dkarmaslhiya  .  .  . 

«  Ibid. 

•  Ibid.,  Ch.  X,  p.  16. 

8  Ibid.,  Ch.  XV,  p.  29, 

9  Ibid.,  p.  15* 

19  Cf.  Ibid.,  Ch.  IX,  p.  15. 
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Next  to  the  Mahtnns  were  the  ministerial  officers  {Amattjah). 
“  Having  divided  ",  says  Kautalya,  the  spheres  of  their  powers  and 
having  definitely  taken  into  consideration  the  place  and  time  where 
and  when  they  have  to  work,  such  persons  shall  be  employed  not  as 
councillors  {Mahtrinah),  but  as  ministerial  officers  (Amdtt/ah)"1 *  Of 
these  tried  ministers,  those  whose  character  was  tested  under  religious 
allurements  were  to  he  employed  in  criminal  and  religious  courts 
(dharmasthamya  kantaka  sddhcmesii) ;  those  whose  purity  was  tested 
under  monetary  allurements  were  to  be  employed  in  the  work  of  a 
revenue  collector  and  chamberlain;  those  who  have  been  tried  under 
love  allurements  were  appointed  to  superintend  the  pleasure  ground 
(vihdra),  external  and  internal.  64  Those  who  have  been  tested  by 
allurements  under  fear  shall  be  appointed  to  immediate  service  .... 
and  those  who  are  proved  impure  under  one  or  all  of  these  allure¬ 
ments  shall  be  appointed  in  mines,  timber  and  elephant  forests,  and 
manufactories.”3 4  Those  having  ministerial  qualifications,8  were  appoint¬ 
ed  either  as  Ministers  Plenipotentiary  {Nisristdrthdli)  Ministers  of 
Correspondence  ( Lekhalcdh) 5 *  and  Superintendents  ( Adhyaksah )} 

Strabo  and  other  Greek  authors  evidently  refer  to  the  Amdtt/as  as 
the  chief  executive  and  judicial  officers  of  the  kingdom,  when  they 
mention  the  “  seventh  caste”,7  while  they  allude  to  the  Adhyaksas  when 
they  refer  to  the  Magistrates.8  The  classical  writers  speak  of  the 
overseers  ( Episkopi ),9  who  probably  correspond  to  the  Kautallyan 
Pradestr 10  or  Commissioner. 

Coming  to  the  administration  of  a  village,  Kautalya  tells  us  that 
it  was  carried  on  by  the  Gdpa  who  maintained  the  accounts  of  ten  to 
forty  house-holders,  while  the  Sthdnika  attended  to  the  accounts  of  the 
one  quarter  of  the  kingdom,11 * 13  and  their  work  was  supervised  by  the 
Samdharfr  with  the  assistance  of  the  Pradestr}*  The  village  had  a 
village  officer  ( Grdmika )  and  he  had  to  be  assisted  by  the  elders 

1  Kautalya,  cp.  cit.f  Bk.  I,  p.  14. 

3  Ibid.,  Ch.  X,  pp.  16-18. 

8  Ibid.,  Ch.  IX,  p.  14. 

4  Ibid.,  Ch.  XVI,  p.  29, 

5  Ibid.,  Bk*  II,  Ch.  X,  p.  71. 

G  Ibid.,  Ch.  IX,  p.  68. 

7  M’crindle,  Ancient  India  as  described  in  Classical  Literature,  p.  S3* 

8  Ibid. 

9  Ibid.,  also  see  Ancient  India  as  described  by  Megasthenes  &  Arrian,  p.  85. 

10  Ibid.,  Bk.  I,  Ch.  XII,  p.  20.  ; 

11  Ibid.,  Bk.  Ill,  Ch,  XXXV,  p.  159.  On  the  Sthanikas,  see  B.  A.  Saletore,  The  Sthdn - 

ikas  &  their  Historical  Importance ,  (Bombay,  1938). 

13  Ibid..  Bk.  IV*  D.  227. 
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( Grama  vrddhaJi)1.  It  is  possible  that  this  Grdmika  was  an  elected 
official  of  the  village3,  as  he  does  not  appear  among  the  paid  servants 
of  the  State ;  while  Grama  bhrtaka,  the  village-servant  of  the  king, 
seems  to  have  received  an  annual  salary  of  500  panas*. 

During  the  reign  of  Asoka,  the  administration  of  the  empire  was 
carried  on  by  a  number  of  officials.  In  every  city  and  district  there 
was  a  body  of  Mahamatras \  among  whom  some  were  styled  as  in  the 
Dhauli  Rock  edict  as  the  Nagala  Viyohalaka  and  they  acted  as  judges 
as  well5.  On  the  first  pillar  edict  are  mentioned  the  Antamahamatras*. 
The  most  important  official  must  have  been  the  Pradesika  who  has 
been  interpreted  to  mean  a  local  governor.  The  Bajuka 7  must  have 
been  a  revenue  official  with  judicial  duties  such  as  the  granting  of 
records  while  the  infliction  of  punishment  was  left  to  his  discretion8. 
Lastly  came  the  Yukta?,  who  could  be  ordered  by  the  council  of 
Mahamatras  to  register  the  prescribed  rules  according  to  the  letter.10 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  trace  the  relations  between  the 
officials  mentioned  in  the  Arthasastra  and  those  recorded  in  the  edicts 
of  Asoka.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Asokan  Antamahdmatras 
corresponded  to  the  Ahtapalas  of  Kautalya.11  Thomas  identified  the 
Pradesika  with  the  Pradestr  of  the  Arthasastra ia,  which  also  mentions 
only  the  Cora-rajjukasl\  but  not  the  Rajjukas  as  such,  while  Kautalya 
refers  to  the  YuJctas  or  UpayuJctas  as  misappropriating  State  funds.14 


2.  Scythian  and  Kusana  Administration 

With  the  advent  of  the  §akas  there  was  again  a  change  in  the 
designation  of  officers  in  the  administration  of  the  country  under  the 
Scythian  hegemony.  The  king  or  his  representative,  the  viceroy, 
living  in  the  adhistham,  probably  meaning  a  capital,  had  round  him 


I  Kautalya,  Arthasastra,  Bk.  Ill,  Ch.  X,  p.  194- 

3  Cf.  Ibid.,  Bk.  Ill,  Ch.  X,  p.  195- 

»  Ibid.,  Bk.  V,  Ch.  Ill,  p.  277.  '  TT  _ 

4  Hultzsch,  The  Inscriptions  of  Asoka,  pp.  12-13.  (1925)  Cf.  Arthasastra,  Bk.  I  ,  . 

V,  p.  56. 

5  Ibid.,  pp.  94,96- 

t  Cf'mhUr'z.D.M.  G.  XLVII,  pp.  466  ff;  Jolly,  Ibid.,  71,  228;  Fick,  The  Social 
Organisation  in  North-East  India  in  Buddha’s  Time,  p.  148-  (1920). 

8  Hultszch,  op.  cit,  pp.  124-25. 

9  Ibid.,  p.  5* 

10  Ibid.,  pp.  5/  SO,  103.  .  jj.  .  t  «  *TC  . 

II  f.  W.  Thomas,  /.  R.  A.  S.,  19x4,  PP-  386-87  ;  Raychaudhuri,  P.  H.  A.  p.  215 , 

Bhandarkar,  Asoka,  pp.  56-59*  „  __  TTT  T  w 

m  /.  &  A.  S.,  1914,  PP-  383-85  %  Cf.  Arthasastra,  Bk.  IV,  Ch.  L  p.  227,  also  see 

Bhandarkar,  Asoka,  pp.  54“55* 

18  Kautalya,  Arthasastra ,  Bk.  I,  Ch.  VI,  p.  58. 

14  Ibid.,  Bk.  II,  Ch.  V,  p.  57* 
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high  civil  and  military  officials  (Mafclmagata)1.  Among  the  former 
were  his  privy  councillors  the  Mali  Sacivas  and  the  Atn&tyas? ,  from 
whom  were  appointed  governors  (RathikarBhdjaka) 8  superintendents 
of  works  ( Kdmahtika )  and  secretaries  ( Mahdsamiyas )*  and  treasurers 
( Bhandakarikaya ) 6.  Among  the  treasury  officers  is  mentioned  another 
as  the  Gfamjavara 6,  while  another  epigraph  speaks  of  the  store-house¬ 
keeper  ( Kothagala)J  Among  the  military  officers  were  the  Mahasenapati 
the  Dandanayaka,  and  MahadandanCtyaka 9.  The  affairs  of  the  village 
were  managed  by  the  Grameyika  Ayulta  with  the  aid  of  the 
headman,  Gramani,11  or  Grdmika ,ls  and  the  Gramabhojaka.13 

In  the  Daksinapatha  too  inscriptions  of  this  period  throw  some 
light  on  some  aspects  of  contemporary  administration.  The  king 
had  the  titles  of  Rajan™  Maharaja™  and  Maharajadhiraja™  A  royal 
prince  was  hailed  as  Rajalmmdra  and  the  crown  prince  was  possibly 
called  Kumdra. 17 

The  king  had  round  him  some  high  officials,  military  and  civil. 
There  was  the  great  general  {Mahasenapati),'13  general  ( Sendpati ), 
captains  ( Gulmika ;),  guards  {Arakhadikata),  Yuthikas  (?),  Neyikas  (?) 
spies  ( Sancarahtaka )  and  soldiers  ( Bhadamanusa ).19  They  were 
entrusted  with  judicial  duties  as  well.  In  another  place  mention  is 
also  made  of  a  Mahadanda.nayaka.~° 

The  king  had  his  civil  officers  too.  Among  them  were  the 
royal  minister  ( Rdjamaca ), Sl  royal  councillor  (Rahasadhikata),3*  the 

1  E.  I,  X,  Liiders, .List  of  BrTihni  Inscriptions,  no.  965,  P*  95* 

2  .Ibid*,  no.  965>  p.  99. 

s  Ibid.,  no.  1345,  P- 161. 

4  Ibid.,  nos*  1186,  p.  136,  1325,  p.  124. 

*  Ibid.,  no.  1141,  p.  128/ 

6  Ibid.,  no.  82  p.  16. 

7  Ibid.,  no.  937,  p.  95 ♦ 

8  Ibid.,  no.  1124,  p.  123. 

9  Ibid.,  no,  1328,  p.  157. 

10  Ibid.,  no.  1327,  p.  157. 

11  Ibid.,  no.  1333,  p.  159. 

13  Ibid.,  no.  48,  p.  10, 

u  Ibid.,  no.  1200,  p.  139. 

u  Ibid.,  no.  ICOI,  p.  104. 

15  Ibid.,  no.  1021,  p.  107. 

16  Ibid.,  no.  1200,  p,  139. 

17  Ibid.,  no.  1072,  p.  114. 

18  Ibid.,  no.  1200,  p.  139. 

19  Ibid.,  no.  1146,  p.  129. 

30  Ibid.,  no.  1328,  p.  158. 

21  Ibid.,  no.  1053,  p.  in. 

32  Ibid.,  no.  1200,  p.  139. 
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treasurer,  (Heraqika)1  or  Hiramkara ,2  the  royal  physician  (Rajaveja),s 
the  provincial  chiefs  ( Rcithika )  and  local  chiefs  ( Bhojaka ).  *  Among 
the  lesser  officials  ( Vdpata) 5  were  the  superintendent  of  works 
( Kdmahtika ),6  the  chief  over  the  Madambas  ( Madambika ),  the  local 
prefects  ( Desaclhikata )  and  the  freeholders  of  villages  ( G-ama-gmm - 
bhojaka).1  Mention  is  also  made  of  the  town-judge  ( Nagaru-akaha - 
damsa). 8 

The  village  was  also  controlled  by  some  persons.  Records 
speak  of  the  committee  of  inhabitants  (Gothi)?  the  great  elders 
(Mahathera)™  and' the  village  authorities  ( GdiMyaka-atjutta ).n 

Before  the  rise  of  the  Guptas,  the  Scythians  and  the  Kusanas 
carried  on  the  administration  of  their  respective  territories.  Their 
epigraphs  reveal  some  technical  designations  of  their  offices.  The 
king  was  known  as  the  Maharaja ;  members  of  the  royal  family  and 
sometimes  kings  too  styled  themselves  as  Rajan} 3  while  a  prince 
was  called  Kumara .ls  A  supreme  king  was  given  the  title  of 
Adi-rajaP  Great  officials  round  the  king  were  styled  as  Mahdmagata ,15 
while  the  royal  scribe  went  by  the  name  of  Rajaliplkara P 

The  designations  of  some  lesser  officials  are  also  known.  A 
local  committee,  especially  Buddhist,  was  called  GothiP  There  were 
the  surveyor  ( Rajaka ),18  writer  of  documents  ( Lekhaka ),x®  copyist 
(Lupadakha)  and  temple  servant  {DevadaHhfi)P 


I  E.  I,  X,  Liiders,  op.  tit.,  no.  1239,  p.  146. 

3  Ibid.,  no.  1333.  P- 159- 

3  Ibid.,  no.  1193,  p.  137- 
*  Ibid.,  no.  1345,  P- 161. 

5  Ibid.,  no.  1328,  p.  157- 

6  Ibid.,  no.  1 186,  p.  136. 

7  Ibid.,  no.  1200,  p.  139. 

5  Ibid.,  no.  1351,  P- 162. 

5  Ibid.,  no.  273.  P-  35- 

10  Ibid.,  no.  1272,  p.  151. 

«  Ibid.,  no.  1327,  P- 157- 

«  Fleet,  J.R.  A.S.,  1909, p.  1089 ff. ;  L  A.,  XXI,  p. 225. 

»  /.  A.,  XXI,  p.  225. 

II  Cunningham,  The  Stupa  of  Ear  hat.  p.  143.  (London,  1879)* 
»  I.  A.,  XXV,  p.  263. 

«£./.,  II,  no.  49.  P- 102. 

v  Cunningham,  Bhtlsa  Topes,  no.  1X2,  p.  251.  (London,  1854). 

E.  L,  II,  no.  230,  p.  381. 

»  E.  I.,  VIII,  no.  8  p.  89. 
so  E.  I.,  X,  no.  921.  P-  93- 
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Some  of  their  territorial  units  are  also  recorded.  The  smallest 
unit  was  the  village  {grama)}  Then  came  the  town  ( nagara ) 3  and 

then  the  district  (dhara)} 

At  least  some  of  the  technical  terms  and  official  designations 
noticeable  in  the  Arthasastra,  appear  to  have  been  actually  adopted  In 
practice  long  before  the  advent  of  the  Guptas,  by  the  S&tavahanas  in 
the  second  century  A.  D.  as  can  be  seen  from  their  inscriptions  in  the 
caves  at  Nasik  and  at  Karle. 

The  village  was  styled  as  the  gdma,  and  this  technical  term  is 
used  when  referring  to  places  like  Pisajipadakam  and  Samaiipadasa.1 
A  town  was  called  nagara ,  while  a  royal  field  went  by  the  name 
of  a  rajakamkheta ,5  while  a  district  was  christened  as  dhara fi 

The  epigraphs  also  clearly  refer  to  the  officials  connected  with 
the  grants  made.  During  the  reign  of  Sri  Pulumayi  Vasisthiputra, 
there  was  the  Mahdsenapati  Medhuna,  while  the  Cata-bhata  are  also 
mentioned.7  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  office  Mahdsvdmika  is 
strongly  reminiscent  of  the  Gupta  official  Mahd vihd rasvamin?  There  is 
no  agreement  regarding  the  interpretation  of  the  term  G-a?)>apa1  but  it 
is  clear  that  a  guild  was  known  as  Srerii .9  The  officer  in  charge  of 
the  treasury  went  by  the  name  of  Bhaiidaka rika}0  while  the  writer 
of  a  grant  was  given  the  designation  of  Lefchaka}1  an  official  so 
familiar  in  the  Gupta  records. 

3.  Smrti  Literature  and  Gupta  Administration 

The  polity  of  the  Gupta  emperors  may  now  be  studied  in  the 
light  of  Smrti  literature,  the  influences  of  which  can  be  seen  to  some 
extent  in  the  records  of  this  period.  Yajnavalkya  records  how  “a 
(qualified)  king,  minister,  subjects,  fort,  treasury,  sceptre  (dantfavn) 
and  friends  are  mentioned  as  the  seven  limbs  (component  parts)  of  a 
kingdom/'12 

1  E.  L,  X,  no.  93,  p.  99- 

2  Cunningham,  A.  S.  R.,  X,  no.  8,  p.  58. 

3  Ibid,,  Bhilsa  Topes,  no.  106,  p.  251. 

4  E.  L,  VIII,  no.  8,  pp.  60,  65. 

5  Ibid**  no.  5,  p.  73 :  nagarasime. 

6  Ibid.,  no.  13,  p.  82. 

7  Ibid.,  n o.3,p.  65. 

8  Ibid.,  no.  5,  p.74. 

9  Ibid.,  no  15,  p.  88.  Buhler  maintained  that  Ganaka  means  protector  or  leader  of 
a  Gam,  which  consists  of  three  gulmas  or  battalions  and  may  be  taken  as  an  equivalent 
of  Ganaka  meaning  accountant  or  astrologer.  The  Ganakas  are  mentioned  as 
important  functionaries  in  the  Mahavastu ,  III,  42,  9;  44,  5  ;  E.  /.,  VIII,  no.  8,  p.  89. 

10  Ibid.,  no.  19,  p.  91. 

11  ibid.,  no.  27,  p.  96. 

13  Yajnavalkya  Samhita ,  353,  p.  57. 
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Of  all  these  limbs,  the  king  was  evidently  the  most  important, 
and  it  may  be  observed  that  the  Smrtis  transformed  kingship  almost 
into  a  godhead.  Narada  declares  that  “intelligence  is  the  glory  of 
rulers ;  it  becomes  manifest  in  their  speeches,  whatever  sentence 
they  may  pass,  whether  unjust  or  just,  settles  the  law  between  the 
litigant  parties.  (Law)  personified  as  a  king,  roams  on  earth  with  a 
thousand  eyes.  Mortals  cannot  live  at  all  if  they  transgress  his 
commandments.  Whatever  a  king  does  is  right,  that  is  a  settled  rule, 
because  the  protection  of  the  world  is  entrusted  to  him.  A  ruler  though 
worthless  must  be  (constantly)  worshipped  by  his  subjects.1 

His  powers  therefore  must  have  been  supreme,  but  he  never¬ 
theless  was  advised  to  select  his  own  officers.  “He  should  make,’’ 
remarks  Yajnavalkya,  “his  ministers  (of  persons  who  are)  wise,  born 
in  good  families,  (i.e.  of  those  who  are  hereditary  ministers),  grave  and 
pure.  With  them,  or  with  the  Brahmanas,  and,  afterwards,  with 
himself  (he  should)  deliberate  the  affairs  of  the  State.”2  The 
accounts  department  was  to  be  conducted  by  efficient  persons  for 
Yajnavalkya  clearly  advises  that  the  king  should  “appoint  devoted, 
clever  and  honest  men  in  posts  suited  to  them  and  energetic  men  in 
the  works  of  collection  and  disbursement.”3 *  The  king,  however,  was 
requested  to  be  honest  in  his  duties  of  acquisition  and  munificence. 
“He  should  try  to  acquire,”  observes  Yajnavalkya,  “by  fair  means, 
objects  not  acquired;  and  keep  carefully  the  acquired  ones;  multiply 
the  protected  ones,  according  to  the  laws  of  political  economy; 
and  distribute  the  surplus  wealth  among  worthy  persons.”*  Of  all 
this  acquisition  a  large  portion  was  to  be  given  away  to  Brahmanas 
while  the  rest  of  course  were  to  be  protected.  “  Whatever  is 
acquired,  should  be  given  to  the  Vipras;  and  protection  (should  be 
given)  to  the  subjects ;  there  is  no  higher  religion  than  this  for 
kings.”5  But  even  in  acquiring  wealth,  unjust  taxation  was 
condemned  as  detrimental  to  the  welfare  of  the  State.  “A  king,” 
according  to  Yajnavalkya,  “who  multiplies  his  treasury  by  unfair 
(taxation)  from  the  kingdom,  is,  in  no  time  shorn  of  prosperity  and 
meets  with  destruction  along  with  his  own  people.”6  Although  the 
king  was  declared  almost  absolute,  nevertheless  some  constitutional 
restraint  by  means  of  advice  was  imposed  on  his  powers.  As  shown 

1  Narada,  XVIII,  20-23,  P-  217.  Italics  mine. 

3  Yajnavalkya  SamMS,  312,  p.  52. 

3  Ibid.,  322,  p.  53. 

*  Ibid.,  317,  p.  52. 

-  Ibid.,  323,  p.  53- 

6  Ibid.,  340,  P-  55- 
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above  efficient  administration,  legitimate  taxation  and  works  of  public 
utility  were  always  recommended  to  him.  Along  with  these  he  was 
given  further  hints  on  administrative  matters.  The  maxim  that 
“secret  counsel  is  the  root  of  kingdom”1 2  implies  the  maintenance 
of  a  king’s  council.  It  is  further  stated  that  the  king  ‘  should  duly 
apply  the  (sixfold)  gmias  or  words  of  policy,  viz.,  treaty,  hostilities, 
attack,  maintaining  a  post  against  an  enemy,  forming  or  seeking  an 
alliance  and  doubledealing.”3 *  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that 
Yajnavalkya  admonishes  that  ‘‘proper  administration  of  punishment 
secures  the  acquisition  of  the  celestial  region,  fame  and  victory. 
This  sense  of  justice  implied  the  importance  of  public  welfare  which 
was  considered  the  root  of  the  prosperity  of  a  State.  “When  his 
people,”  declares  Narada,  “  are  flourishing,  the  religious  merit  and 
the  treasure  of  a  king  are  sure  to  be  in  a  flourishing  state  as  well. 
When  (the  people)  cease  to  prosper,  (his  merit  and  his  treasure)  axe 
sure  to  abate  as  well.  Therefore  he  must  never  lose  sight  of  (that) 
cause  of  prosperity.”4, 

.This  material  prosperity  of  a  State  according  to  these  law-givers 
depended  upon  the  measure  of  protection  which  the  king  could  give 
to  all  his  people  in  his  kingdom.)  Gautama,  like  Narada,  advocates 
more  or  less  a  similar  policy  although  it  betrays  great  preference  to 
Brahman  as.  A  king  for  instance  is  declared  to  be  “the  sovereign 
lord  of  all  except  the  Brahmanas.” 5  Nevertheless  a  high  sense  of 
duty  was  always  associated  with  kingship  which  was  considered 
infallible.  “Punishing  the  wrong-doers,  and  rewarding  the  virtuous 
have  been  laid  down  by  the  wise,  hence  kings  and  wise  men  are 
never  condemnable.” 6  Narada,  like  Gautama,  although  a  champion 
of  Brahmana  patronage  recommended  to  the  king  protection 
of  all  castes  and  creeds.  “The  king,”  he  lays  down,  “shall  be 
careful  to  protect  all  orders  and  the  constituent  elements  of  his 
3tate  with  the  four  means  indicated  by  science.” 7  He  further  states 
that  a  king’s  duties  are  “the  protection  of  his  subjects,  honouring 
the  aged  and  wise,  the  trial  of  law  suits,  and  to  make  (each  caste) 
abide  by  the  duties  assigned  to  it.” 5  In  brief  the  duty  of  a  ruler 

1  Yajiiavalkya  SamUta ,  344,  p.  56- 

2  Ibid.,  347,  p.  56. 

3  Ibid.,  337,  PP-  57-58. 

*  Narada,  XI,  43,  p.  164  (Part  I) 

5  Gautama  Samhita,  Ch.  XI.  p.  681. 

‘  Ibid.,  XI,  p.  6S3. 

'  Narada,  XVIII,  II,  5,  p.  215. 

*  Ibid.,  33,  p.  2X8. 
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was  considered  to  lie  in  showing  u  favour  to  the  virtuous  at  all 
times  and  to  oppress  the  wicked.” 1 

Of  all  these  duties  great  importance  was  attached  to  justice. 
Yajnavalkya  maintains  that,  “  having  duly  punished  (men  of  his  own) 
family,  caste,  division  and  class,  and  the  subjects,  the  king  should 
place  them  on  the  right  path.”2  According  to  Gautama  in  cases 
of  litigation  a  king  shall  ascertain  what  is  true  and  what  is  false 
from  the  witnesses......  Truth  spoken  before  the  president  of  a  royal 

tribunal  (Pradviveka)  forms  the  highest  virtue.”3  ITarada  imposed 
certain  conditions  for  appointing  men  to  this  tribunal.  Let  the  king 
appoint,”  he  observes,  “  as  members  of  a  court  of  justice,  honour¬ 
able  men  of  tried  integrity,  who  are  able  to  bear,  like  good  bulls, 
the  burden  of  the  administration  of  Justice.  The  members  of  a 
royal  court  of  justice  must  be  acquainted  with  the  sacred  law  mid 
with  rules  of  prudence,  noble,  veracious  and  impartial  towards  friend 
and  foe.”4 5  But  Brhaspati,  however,  is  more  precise,  and  according  to 
him  it  should  consist  of  ten  members.  According  to  him  The  king,  . 
his  chosen  representative  (the  chief  judge),”  “  the  judges,  the  law 
(Smrti),  the  accountant  and  scribe,  gold,  fixe,  water,  and  the  kings 
own  officer  are  ten  members  of  legal  procedure.  ° 

The  legists  have  set  forth  an  elaborate  account  of  exemplary 
judicial  procedure.  Brhaspati  holds  that  this  arrangement  consisted 
of  four  parts  of  which  the  plaint  was  the  first,  the  answer  the 
second,  the  trial  the  third,  and  the  judgement  the  fourth  part.6  ^In 
such  a  procedure  st  when  litigants  are  quarrelling,”  he  tells  us, .“in 
a  court  of  justice,  the  judges,  after  examining  the  answer,  shall 
adjudge  the  burden  of  proof  to  either  of  the  two  parties.  The 
judges  having  heard  both  the  plaint  and  the  answer,  and  determined 
to  which  party  the  burden  of  proof  shall  be  adjudged,  that  person 
shall  substantiate  the  whole  of  his  declaration  by  documents  or 
other  proofs.  The  plaintiff  shall  prove  his  declaration,  and  the 
defendant  his  special  plea  ;  victory  in  a  previous  trial  shall  be  proved 
by  a  document  recording  that  victory.”  7  In  addition  Narada  gives 
us  the  full  details  about  the  defects  and  merits  which, 

1  Narada  17,  p.  216. 

3  Yajnavalkya  Samhita,  361,  p.  5& 

3  Gautama  Samhiia ,  XIII,  pp.  687-88. 

*  Narada,  III,  4~5»  PP*  3^3 7* 

5  Brhaspati,  I,  4  P*  277- 

*  Ibid III.  2,  p.  289. 

7  jbid.t  V,  1-3,  PP*  294-95* 
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when  it  was  properly  tendered  by  the  plaintiff,  the  defendant  had  to 
deliver  an  appropriate  answer.  The  nature  of  such  a  reply  is 
given  in  great  detail.  Whatever  document  was  presented  in  a  court 
had  to  be  signed  by  witnesses,  who  were  examined  in  various 
ways.  The  defendant  was  tested  by  means  of  the  ordeals  of  the 
sacred  libation,  poison,  fire,  water  and  the  balance.1 

In  order  to  maintain  justice  punishments  were  advocated.  Theft, 
refusal  to  give  out  one’s  name  or  caste,  addiction  to  gambling,  women, 
drink,  enquiries  without  any  apparent  cause  about  another  s  property 
and  house,  secret  movements,  lavish  expenditure,  and  sale  of  broken 
articles,  were  among  other  offences  liable  to  arrest  on  suspicion.3  If 
the  accused  could  not  establish  his  innocence,  lie  was  punished  and 
in  inflicting  punishment  the  factors  of  time,  place,  age  and  power 
were  taken  into  account.3  Narada,  however,  recommends  fines,  which 
should  depend  on  the  nature  and  gravity  of  the  offence.4  Various 
types  of  amercements  were  also  recommended  for  specified  offences/’ 
But  a  Brahmana,  though  not  entirely  free  from  all  penalties,  was 
exempt  from  capital  punishment.6 

4.  The  Beginnings  of  Gupta  Administration 

This  survey  of  pre-Gupta  and  officials  mentioned  in  the  Dharma 
Sastras  is  helpful  in  deciding  how  far  Gupta  administration  can  be 
claimed  to  be  original  as  has  been  maintained  by  some  writers. 
That  the  Gupta  emperors  carried  on  to  a  great  extent  a  good  many 
wof  the  official  designations  of  their  illustrious  predecessors  cannot  be 
denied.  }  Such  an  inference  can  be  proved  by  comparing  some  typical 
examples  of  pre-Gupta  and  Gupta  designations  of  officials.  The 
Arthasasfra  reveals  that  several  of  the  Gupta  official  titles  must  have 
been  known  to  the  Mauryas.  Let  us  take,  for  example,  the  officials  men¬ 
tioned  in  Samudra  Gupta’s  Allahabad  pillar  inscription,  which  is 
claimed  to  contain  the  titles  of  three  '  new  classes  ’  of  officials,7  the 
Kamarcmiatija,  the  Mali adandandyaka,  and  the  Sandhivigrahika*  All 
these  officials  were  apparently  known  to  Kautalya.  The  official  title 
Kitmdramatya  is  clearly  a  combination  of  two  words  Kumdra  and 

1  Narada,  I-VII,  pp.  233-67. 

2  Yajnavalkya  Samhita ,  270-71,  pp.  108-09. 

s  Ibid.,  278,  p.  IIO. 

4  Narada,  Appendix,  25-27,  pp.  226-27. 

5  Ibid.,  32-37,  p.  228. 

6  Ibid;  37-44,  pp.  228-29. 

7  Banerji,  of.  ciL,  p.  71. 
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Amatya  both  of  which  occur  in  the  Arthasastra.1  Dandaniti -  is  men¬ 
tioned  while  Natjakas 3  are  referred  to  several  times  b y  Kautalya  and 
it  is  certainly  possible  that  the  Guptas  introduced  a  type  of  gradation 
in  this  cadre  of  Dmpdanayakas,  who  cannot  be  claimed  to  be  a  Gupta 
innovation.  The  office  of  the  Sahdhivigrahika  is  evidently  an  adaptation 
of  the  Kautaliyan  Sahdhmgraha*  or  rather  Sandhivikrcimafi  This  can  be 
further  substantiated  by  other  examples.  The  technical  Gupta  terms 
adhikarana  °  shna  ,■  duta ,8  aksapatala ,s  gulma,10  su-tka,11  bhoga,  -  pus  apa, 
gopa,1*  nagara ,15  visaya,ie  grama ,1'  grdmika}%  were  all  we  mown  o 
Kautalya.  One  more  example  may  be  cited  to  establish  the  denva  ive 
nature  of  Gupta  administration.  Kautalya,  for  instance,  refers  to 
officers  like  the  Yuktaka  and  ITpayuktakasP  The  Guptas  evidently  did 
not  forget  this  official,  for  in  the  Allahabad  inscription  of  t  e  emperor 
Samudra  Gupta,  mention  is  made  of  Ayukta  purusas;  w  o  were 
probably  the  proto-types  of  the  Kautalyan  Yuktakas.*  (The  Guptas  only 
seem  to  have  adapted  the  official  titles  of  Kautalya  to  suit  their  purposes 
and  administrative  convenience.  Consequently  they  a  o 
styled  as  the  Simakaraka,  Duta,  Dutafca,  AksapaMadhiMa. , 

Bhogika,  Gopa,  Pmtapala,  Gramika,  besides  others  as  m  the  Art  asa„  ?a. 


1  Kautalya,  Arthasastra,  Bk.  I,  Ch,  XVI,  text,,  pp.  32-33 . 
hmiard  hi  vikramabhayanmam  pita  riinaddhitijnaiva 

tamevaiike  huryattasmddaniapaladurge  vasazreyanitz . 

Ibid.,  Ch.  XV,  test,  p.  26, :  _ 

mahtrabhedohi  dmammyasvnrninamiigitakaramw- 

2  Ibid Bk.  I,  Ch.  II,  text,  p.  6:  ^ 

vartadandami isceti  Barhaspatyalu 
»  Ibid»9  Ch.  XII,  test,  p.  20:  pradestrnayahr* 

*  Ibid.,  Bk.  VII,  Ch.  I,  p.  261. 

'1  Bid.,  Bk.  IcMh  p8"l.  text,  p.  2 :  ityadhyaisapracarodmttyamadh^^^ 

■t  Ibid.,  Bk.  V,  Ch.  X,  p.  238:  simaksetraphalavesmaryadasu. 

3  Ibid’’,  Bk.  I,  Ch.  V,  p.  26:  dutamatya  svaminam. 

0  Ibid’  Ch.  I,  P-  2:  Sksapatale  gamnikyadhikaralt. 

10  Bk.  II,  Ch.  XV,  p.  99'-  sulkavartanyativahaZa  gulma  iaradey 

u  Ibid., Bk.  Ill,  Ch. IV,  p.  X7I-  ,  ,  ^ 

13  Ibid.  Bk.  II,  Ch.  VII,  P-  62 :  pragraha  pradesdbhoga  pat  duira. 
w  lbig\  Bk.  II,  Ch.  VII,  p.  64 :  agatanam  samdrapustalkandamvihanam 

11  Ibid'!,  Bk.  II,  Ch.  I,  p.  46:  gopasthanika.  _ 
r.  Ibid.,  Bk.  I,  Ch.  XII,  P-  19:  so.  nagarabhyase. 

u  aid.  Bk.  VII,  Ch.  IX,  p.  298:  prdbhutavisayo  w  plialgupanyab 
1;  Ibid!  Bk.  II,  Ch.  VII,  p.  62:  d-Aagramajatihda. 

«  md.,  Bk.  Ill,  Ch.  IV,  p.  171 :  gramariUm  gramtka?n. 

»  Ibid.,  Bk.  II,  Ch.  V,  p.  57-  tTT  .  .  „  » 

*>  Fleet,  Corpus  biscripiunum  Indicariun,  HUD,  P-  •  _ 

31  This  was  first  pointed  out  by  Dr.  F.  W.  Thomas,  m  J.R.  A.  S  i [909.  PP- 
I  agree  with  this  view.  On  this  point  see  Bhandarkar,  Asoia,  pp.  53-54. 
points  out  the  relation  between  the  Yuktaias  and  the  Ayuktaias.  ■ 
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Likewise  ’  among  the  ^atavahanas,  there  were  high  and  low 
officers.  Among  the  former  the  Mahdsendpati ,  Sendpati,  Bhandakdrika , 
Mahadafidanayaka,  Lekhaka ,  and  among  the  latter  the  Gulmika 
Ganapaka ,  Neyika ,  Bhojaka ,  Mahattam  and  the  Cdta-bhata .  These 
designations  can  all,  in  some  recognisable  form  or  other,  b©  traced  in 
Gupta  records,  as  will  be  seen  presently. 

The  Scythian  and  Kusana  officials  like  the  Rajuka,  Lekhaka 
Matisaciva,  Amdtya,  Mahctsendpati,  Dandanayaka  in  the  higher  cadres 
while  minor  government  servants  like  the  Graimka,  can  similarly  be 
noticed  in.  the  inscriptions  of  the  Gupta  period. 


IT.  The  Pivot  of  the  Administration— The  King. 

1.  The  King  and  his  Titles 

The  king,  being  the  sovereign  head  of  the  State  and  the  princes 
being  of  royal  blood,  were  graced  with  certain  titles  of  supremacy, 
power,  and  grandiloquence.  \Tlie  Kautaliyan  and  the  Scythian  title  of 
Maharaja,  given  to  the  king,  while  royal  princes  christened  by  the 
designations  of  Raj  an  and  Kumdrd ,  can  fortunately  be  found  in  the 
epigraphs  of  the  Gupta  age. 

/  It  may,  however,  be  noticed  here  that  in  Gupta  times  some  more 
high  sounding  and  bombastic  titles  were  given  to  the  sovereign  as 
can  be  noticed  from  their  documents^  The  emperor  in  the  Gupta 
inscriptions  was  called  by  various  title!.  Among  them  are  Maha- 
rajadhiraja  (supreme  king  of  kings)  and  Para mabhattd raka  (one  who 
is  supremely  entitled  to  Teverence  or  homage),1  which  signified  the 
assumption  of  supreme  power.  Princes  like  Ghatotkaca,  or  Sri  Gupta, 
the  founder  of  the  imperial  Guptas,  called  themselves  simply  Maha¬ 
rajas }  An  emperor  like  Kumara  Gupta  I  sometimes  called  himself 
Maharaja  only,3  while  a  feudatory  like  Matrvisnu  also  adopted  the  same 
title.4  The  Parivr&jaka  rulers  of  Ucchakalpa,  the  kings  of  Yalabhi, 
and  the  Vakatakas  invariably  styled  themselves  Maharajas }  More 
grandiose  titles  were  also  adopted.  Dharasena  IV  of  Valabhi  in  addition 
to  the  two  titles  of  Mahdrdjddhirdja  and  Paramabhattd  raka,  assumed 
by  the  Gupta  emperors,  is  called  Paramesvai'a  (supreme  lord)  and 

1  Fleet,  op.  ciu,  (I),  pp.  10,  i;:j  (3),  p.  25. 

a  Ibid.,  (13),  p.  54. 

s  Ibid.,  (II),  p.  47. 

4  Ibid.,  (IQ),  p.  89. 

5  Ibid.,  (21),  p.  97 ;  (22),  p.  104 ;  (24),  pp.  IIPI2 ;  (38),  p.  168 ;  ($6),  p.  248. 
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Cakramrlin  (emperor).1 *  The  Mandasor  stone  inscription  of  YasSdhar- 
man  and  Visnuvardhana  ascribed  to  A.  D.  533-34,  reveals  how 
the  latter  was  called  by  the  title  of  Paraniesvara.6  These  three 
titles  mentioned  above  were  evidently  symbols  of  paramount  sover¬ 
eignty.  &iladityadeva  VII  of  Valabhi  is  given  these  titles.'5  Some¬ 
times  even  independent  rulers  like  Sasankadeva  called  themselves 
MahascZmanta.i  This  title  was  used  together  with  the  epithet  Maharaja 
in  the  case  of  the  illustrious  Varunasena.  in  about  the  seventh  century.3 * 

It  may  here  be  noticed  that  Kalidasa  too  refers  to  certain 
titles  of  royalty.  In  his  works  the  king  is  called  Rdjan ,6  Sdinrdt.7 8 
Narapati ,  Dem?  Cakravartin ,9  Apratiratha,10  Bhattaraka ,n  and  Asahya 
Vikrama ,13  A  ruler,  according  to  him,  was  considered  a  universal 
monarch,  when  he  became  the  lord  of  twelve  kings.13 15  Almost  all  of 
these  titles  adorned  the  names  of  G-upta  monarchs. 

2.  The  Queen  and  her  Titles 

The  queen  of  the  emperor  was  also  crowned  with  certain  titles 
of  honour.  The  wife  of  Candra  Gupta  II  was  styled  as  Mahadevi 
Dhruvadevi.11 *  This  title  was  imitated  by  the  queens  of  the 
Parivrajaka  Maharajas  of  TJcchakalpa.13  Sometimes  the  reigning 
queen  was  granted  one  or  two  more  titles.  The  glorious  KonadevI, 
wife  of  the  king  Adityasenadeva,  is  called  Paramabhattarikarajm 
■mahadevi.16  This  title  of  Paramabhattarika  (lit.  she  who  is  supremely 
entitled  to  respect  or  veneration),  the  feminine  of  the  imperial  title, 
was  one  of  the  customary  titles  of  empresses,  especially  of  the 
Later  Guptas  of  Magadha.17  Among  the  Maukharis  lesser  titles  of 


1  Fleet,  op.cit.,  (39),  p.  183. 

3  Ibid.,  (35),  p.  156. 

8  Ibid.,  (39),  p.  189. 

*  Ibid.,  (78),  P-  284. 

5  Ibid-,  (80),  p.  389. 

*  Sab.,  Act  V,  p.  65. 

7  Raghu.,  II,  5,  p.  31. 

8  Safe,  Act  V.pp.  66, 67. 

8  Ibid., 

10  Ibid.,  Act  VII,  p.  Il8. 

“  Cf.  Mai.,  Act  III,  p.  73 ;  Act  IV,  p.  118. 

13  Raghu.,  IV,  52,  p.  85.  . 

13  Ibid.,  IX,  15,  p.  186 :  upagat-opz  ca  mandalanfibhi  idtn  ammtdnya-stlfitapai'aranah 

(Parab.  ed.  1882). 

Fleet,  op.  cit.,  (10),  p.  44. 

15  Ibid.,  (26),  p.  XI9;  (28)  P- 128. 

13  Ibid.,  (45),  p.  212. 

17  Ibid,  (46),  P-  217. 
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this  nature  were  used.  The  mother  of  the  Maharaja  Adityavarman 
was  the  Bhattarakadevl  Jayasvaminl.1  From  these  titles  it  should 
not  be  inferred  that  queens  in  Gupta  times  could  rule  in  their  own 
right  as  queens. 

During  the  age  of  the  Guptas  usually  the  emperor  reigned  indepen¬ 
dently  in  his  own  right,  owing  to  a  school  of  political  thinkers, 
who  thought  that  the  natural  limitations  of  women  debarred  them 
from  becoming  good  administrators.2  ("But  there  were  certain  exceptions 
to  this  usage.  Candra  Gupta  I,  the  first  emperor  of  the  Gupta 
dynasty  ruled  his  kingdom  jointly  with  his  Licchavi  queen  Kumara- 
devU  as  their  names  and  effigies  appear  on  their  coins  *  (probably 
as  the  result  of  a  political  compromise./  Only  in  the  Asvamedha 
type  of  coins  issued  by  Samudra  Gupta  is  found  the  image  of  his 
chief  queen  (Dattadevi),  while  in  almost  all  the  coins  of  rulers  after 
Candra  Gupta  I,  instead  of  the  effigy  of  the  queen,  appears  the  figure 
of  the  goddess  LaksmI.  In  the  fourth  century,  however,  theVakataka 
queen  Prabhavati  Gupta,  ruled  for  nearly  twenty  years  as  regent 
during  the  minority  of  her  sons  IDivakarasena  and  Pravaiasena  II.*1 

(Except  in  exceptional  cases,  the  queen  in  the  Gupta  age  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  entrusted  with  responsible  duties  of  administra 
tion.VOne  of  these  exceptional  circumstances  seems  to  have  been 
durink'the  minority  of  the  heir-apparent,  although  the  Queen-Mother 
was  a  widow,  when,  as  in  the  case  of  Prabhavati  Gupta, 
the  queen  undertook  all  the  responsibility  of  the  administration 
as  though  she  were  the  king  herself.  ■  In  support  of  this  presump 
tion  it  may  be  seen  that  Bana  has  fortunately  left  an  account  of 
the  prerogatives  of  the  Chief  Queen,  probably  of  his  day,  although  the 
allusion  is,  as  usual  in  his  romance  Kadamban,  to  fictitious  persons. 
14  Charmed  by  her  (Madira,  the  wife  of  Citraratha,  a  Gandhaiva  ruler) 
countless  virtues,  he  (Citraratha)  showed  his  favour  by  giving  her  the 
title  of  Chief-Queen  (Maha-devi)  bearing  with  it  cowrie,  sceptre  and 
umbrella,  marked  by  a  golden  throne,  and  placing  all  the  zenana  below 
her — a  woman’s  rarest  glory! " 5  As  Bana,  in  the  course  of  enumerat¬ 
ing  the  rights  of  the  Chief-Queen,  evidently  does  not  mention  any  of 
the  privileges  allotted  to  her  in  the  machinery  of  State  administra¬ 
tion,  it  may  be  presumed  that  usually  the  Chief  Queen  did  not  parti¬ 
cipate  in  matters  of  administration  during  the  regime  of  the  Guptas. 

1  Fleet,  op.  til.,  (47),  p.  221 

3  Cf.  Majjhima  Nikays,  III,  pp.  65-66.  (P.  T.  S.) ;  Arthasastra,  Bk.  IV,  Ch.  Ill,  pp.  175 "7°* 

8  Allan,  op.  tit.,  pp.  8-11. 

i  E.  /.,  XV,  no.  4,  pp.  42-44. 

5  Bana,  Kadamban,  p.  140. 
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3.  Powers  of  the  king. 

The  powers  of  the  king  in  the  Gupta  age  were  absolute.  As  all  the 
land  was  virtually  State  property,  the  king  could  make  gifts  of  it  to  any 
one  whom  he  liked.  '  Such  an  inference  is  borne  out  by  epigraphic  evi¬ 
dence.1  A  monarch  could  issue  orders  to  build  temples,  install  images 
therein,  construct  dams, 2  command  officers  and  cultivators  regard¬ 
ing  grants,3  appoint  and  promote  officers  although  such  offices  were 
hereditary. 4  An  officer  like  Visayapati  Sarvanaga  so  appointed,  for 
instance  by  Skanda  Gupta,  is  said  to  have  “been  accepted  (with  favour) 
by  his  feet.” 5  The  king  could  give  shelter  to  foreigners  who  came  to 
settle  down  m  his  country, 6  impose,  recover  and  remit  taxes,'  lead 
armies, 8  and  exercise  power  of  life  and  death  over  his  subjects,  whom 
he  could  either  expel  from  his  State  or  on  whom  he  could  inflict  even 
corporal  punishment, 9  as  he  was  evidently  the  final  authority  in 
judicial  affairs.  X(That  is  possibly  the  reason  why  Kalidasa  has  laid 
down  that  the  ling’s  decision  in  matters  of  justice  was  considered 
final.10 -'’But  he  could  be  approached  only  at  his  leisure.1^  He  was 
interviewed  by  his  officers  like  the  Chamberlain  with  auspicious  excla¬ 
mations  like  “  May  Your  Majesty  be  victorious  !  ’’B 

;  Sometimes  his  powers  were  also  defined.  A  minister  investigated 
info  the  incomes  of  people  and  if  there  was  a  ease  for  consideration  he 
reported  it  to  the  king. It  was  probably  the  tradition  that,  if  a  leading 
sea-merchant  perished  at  sea,  the  ownership  of  his  store  of  wealth  lapsed 
to  the  king,  who,  however,  appears  to  have  instituted  enquiries  re¬ 
garding  possible  claimants,  before  finally  appropriating  it  for  himself. 13 
Probably  there  was  the  tradition,  rather  than  the  actual  practice,  of 
recovering  from  hermits  and  such  persons  dwelling  in  the  forests,  one- 
sixths  of  the  produce  of  wild  grains.14  [_He  was  expected  to  collect  taxes 
from  his  people  for  their  welfare  alone,15  and  had  the  right  of  granting 

I  Cf.  Fleet,  op.  tit.,  (12),  p-  52;  also  see  infra,  Ch.  V,  Sect.  I. 

3  Ibid.,  (io),  p.  45  5  (13).  P-  56;  d4).  P  «4- 

3  Ibid.,  (12),  p.  52 ;  (38),  p.  169 ;  (4i),  P-  199- 

*  Ibid.,  (6),  p.  35 ;  (14),  P-  S3- 

5  Ibid.,  (16),  p.  71. 

6  ibid.,  (18),  pp.  84,  85. 

7  Ibid.,  (29),  p.  132;  (31),  p.  138. 

8  f&U,(33)>  P-148;  (I), 'pp.  I2-I6.  T 

»  Cf.  Yuan  Chwang,  op.  ciu,  I,  p.  344 !  Hiuen  Tsiang,  op.  at.,  I,  p.  215. 

13  Safe,  Act  VI,  p.  80. 

II  Ibid.,  Act  VI,  p.  81.  Cf.  Bana,  Harsacarita,  pp.  48-49,  5& 

13  Ibid.,  p.  97- 

13  Ibid.,  pp.  98-99- 

“  Ibid.,  Act  II,  p.  27. 

n  Ragha.,  1, 18,  p.  8:  prajSmm-cua  bhutyartkani  sa  tabhyo  bahm-agrabO. 
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them  villages,  the  owners  of  which,  during  a  royal  progress,  came 
forward  to  bless  their  benefactor,  presented  him  with  offerings  (arghyu) 
and  represented  their  grievances  to  him; 1  while  cowherds  visited  him 
with  gifts  of  newly  made  ghee  "3.  He  always  appears  to  have  moved 
about  under  the  aegis  of  an  umbrella3  and  invariably  rested  in  royal 
tents  during  his  periodical  visitations  in  his  dominions.  5  The  king 
apparently  considered  as  sources  of  revenue  ‘‘jewels  from  mines,  corn 
from  corn-fields  and  elephants  from  forests.  ”3 

4.  Ideals  of  Good  Government. 

The  inscriptions  of  the  Gupta  rulers  reveal  how  certain  ideals 
were  expected  of  good  administrators,  although  it  is  difficult  to 
state  whether  or  not  they  were  actually  observed  in  practice.  As  the 
Allahabad  stone  pillar  inscription  of  Samudra  Gupta  suggests,  a 
king  like  him  protected  the  people,  ‘built  the  pale  of  religion,’ 
supported  the  miserable,  the  poor,  the  helpless  and  the  afflicted, 
restored  the  wealth  of  the  various  kings  whom  he  conquered, 
patronised  the  arts  and  celebrated  the  rites  of  the  'observances  of 
mankind. 5  The  Mathura  stone  inscription  of  Candra  Gupta  II 
tells  us  that  he  was  the  giver  of  (many)  millions  of  lawfully 
acquired  cows  and  gold,  and  was  the  restorer  of  the  Asvamed'ha 
sacrifice. 5  In  the  Junagadh  rock  inscription  of  Skanda  Gupta,  dated 
A.  D.  457-58,  it  is  related  that  in  this  king’s  reign,  “no  man  among 
his  subjects  falls  away  from  religion,  (and)  there  is  no  one  who  is 
distressed,  (or)  in  poverty,  (or)  in  misery,  (or)  avaricious,  or  who, 
worthy  of  punishment,  is  over-much  put  to  torture’)’’''  The  Alina 
copper  plate  grant  of  Siladitya  VII,  dated  A.  D.  766-67,  relates  how 
Dharasena  IV,  ‘intensified  the  happiness  of  the  earth  by  the  lenient 
levying  of  taxes’, 8  while  Dhruvasena  III  levied  ‘according  to  proper 
custom  taxes  from  his  enemies’  lands’.9  /  Another  of  the  king’s 
duties  was  to  look  to  the  regulation  of '“all  castes  and  stages 
of  religious  lifej  as  is  claimed  to  have  been  the  case  with 
Harsa  s  father,  Prabhakaravardhana.10  In  the  inscriptions  of  the 

1  RagJM;  1, 44,  p.  15:  gramesv-atma  visrstesu  yupacihucsu  yajmimin.  See  also,  Ibid., 
v,  41,  p.  138. 

*  Ibid.,  45,  p.  16. 

s  Ibid.,  IV,  8$,  p.  93, 

4  Ibid.,  XVII,  66,  pe  360. 

5  Fleet,  op.  cii (I),  pp.  12,  14,  15. 
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Parivrajaka  Maharajas  there  appears  a  more  or  less  stereo-typed 
ideal.  In  the  Khoh  copper  plate  grant  of  Maharaja  Hastin  dated 
A.D.  475-76,  it  Is  recorded  how  he  was  "the  giver  of  thousands  of 
cows,  and  elephants,  and  horses,  and  gold,  and  many  lands;  who  was 
earnest  in  paying  respect  to  (his)  spiritual  preceptor,  and  (his)  father 
and  mother;  was  extremely  devoted  to  the  gods  and  Brahmins.  1 2 
,In  the  Chammak  plate  of  Prauarasena  II,  the  Yakataka  king,  certain 
Brahmanas  were  advised  to  observe  the  seven  cardinal  principles  of 
political  good  conduct  towards .  the  State.1  They  were  ensured  the 
enjoyment  of  the  grant  provided  they  committed  no  treason  against 
the  kingdom  consisting  of  the  seven  constituent  parts, 3  slew  no 
Brahmanas,  became  no  thieves,  adulterers  and  prisoners  of  kings,  did 
not  wage  war,  and  committed  no  wrong  to  other  villages. 4 

5.  The  Problem  of  administration 

{  The  problem  of  administration  was  not  considered  a  simple  mat¬ 
ter  in  this  age  of  great  conquests  and  large  empires,  j  Kalidasa,  for 
instance,  thought  that  kingship  is  like  the  sun-shade  handle  held  with 
ones  own  hand4.  He  tells  us  that  the  duty  of  the  ruler  was  to 
protect  all  grades  and  orders5.  This  responsibility  of  kingship  has  also 
been  ably  expressed  by  Dandin  in  a  rather  picturesque  manner.  The 
tree  of  government/’  he  says,  " — whose  five-fold  root  is  wise-planning, 
whose  double  stem  is  prestige,  whose  four  branches  are  energy,  whose 
seventy- two  leaves  are  the  counsellors,  whose  six  twigs  are  the  six 
expedients,  whose  flower  is  power,  and  the  fruit,  success  should  bene¬ 
fit  its  governor.  But  so  wide  are  its  ramifications  that  one  needs  a 
companion  for  full  explanation  "6 * 8.  This  complexity  of  administration 
was  not  unknown  to  Kalidasa  for  he  refers  to  the  Tirthasr  a  technical 
term  familiar  to  Kautalya  who  enumerates  them  in  the  following  way  : 
Mantri  -  pnrohita-senclpafi  -  raja-  dauvarik  -  dhfarvasika -  prahci  sfr-samfihartr- 
sannidhtitr  -pradestr  -  ndyaka.  -  pa  urai-ijava  hdri  k  a  -  k  arniahti  ka  -  mahtwparisn- 
dadh yaksardand a-d u rcpmitapd l-utavikes uJ  f  But  even  in  those  days  the 
finance  department  was  considered  the  mosYessential  and  the  importance 

1  Fleet,  op.  ciu ,  (21),  p.  97',  see  also  (22),  p.  104;  (23),  p.  109;  (25>»  P*  1*5* 

2  The  Saptanga  consists  of  the  king,  his  ministers,  allies,  territory,  fortress,  army 

.  treasury.  ■  ■  ■ 

8  Fleet,  op.  ciU ,  (55),  P*  242. 

4  Sak.  Act  V,  6,  p.  66 :  rajyam  svahastadhrta  dandmriv-Sta  pairam. 

r»  Ibid.,  p.  68 :  varnasramatiatn  raksiicu 

6  Dandin,  Dasahimaracarita,  p.  223. 

:  Raghtu,  XVII,  68,  p.  360.  Mallinatha  comments  thus  on  the  word  miriMn-mmtir • 
ady-asiadas-dtmaka  tlrthaparyantam  Ibid.,  p.  361. 

8  Kautalya,  Arihamsira ,  Bk  I,  ch.  IV,  text,  p.  20 ;  also  see  Malmbharata ,  1, 142  p-  421 
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of  finance  is  stressed  by  Dandin  when  he  observes  that  “  the  best 
measures  of  regulation  are  dependent  on  money  and  there  is  nothing 
more  fatal  than  weakness  in  that  department."1 

III.  Details  of  Administration 

The  king,  without  doubt,  was  the  central  and  chief  authority  as¬ 
sisted,  as  will  be  seen  presently,  by  a  body  of  subordinate  officials. 
He  must  have  received  ambassadors,  and  conducted  business  in  a  hall  of 
audience  ( upasthanabhumi )  as  can  be  observed  from  the  Kahaum  stone 
pillar  inscription  of  Skanda  Gupta  dated  A.  D.  460-1.2  There  must 
have  existed  various  grades  of  special  officials  whose  duties  can 
sometimes  be  made  out  from  their  designations.  For  example  the 
Deo  Baranark  inscription  of  Jivita  Gupta  II  refers  to  a  Mahaprattha re? 
indicating  that  there  were  similar  officials  of  a  lower  grade.  Not 
only  were  there  gradations  among  officers,  distinguishing  one  from 
the  other,  but  there  were  several  types  of  officials  the  nature  of 
whose  duties  is  sometimes  ambiguous  and  sometimes  clear.]  We 
may  now  proceed  to  examine  in  greater  detail  the  cadres  and  the 
duties  of  most  of  these  officials. 

1.  Gupta  Officials :  A  Survey 

During  Samudra  Gupta's  reign,  “  whose  officers  were  always  em¬ 
ployed  in  restoring  the  wealth  of  the  various  kings  who  had  been 
conquered  by  the  strength  of  his  arms/’4  it  is  possible  to  gather  some 
information  about  these  officials.  Mention  is  made  during  this 
monarch’s  reign,  in  his  Allahabad  prasasti  of  Dhruvabhuti,  who  is 
called  Mahadandanayaka,  and  Harisena  TiJabhattaraka,  entitled  the 
Sahdhivigrahika,  thVMinister  for  Peace  and  War,  and  a  Kumaramatya, 
evidently  a  counsellor  of  the  heir-apparent  prince5.  That  this  prince 
was  probably  selected  by  the  king  from  among  his  sons  may  be  inferred 
from  the  words  of  Caifdra  Gupta  I,  for  referring  to  Samudra  Gupta 
hi9  Allahabad  prasasti  states :  “  Verily  (he  is)  worthy  to  govern  the 
whole  world.”  6  The  Mahcidandandyaka ,  clearly  indicating  a  gradation 
among  such  officers,  who  must  have  been  his  subordinates,  (does  not 
suggest  that  there  was  any  real  separation  between  civil  and  military 
duties.  |  The  Dandandyaka,  who  is  also  called  in  different  inscriptions 

1  Dandin,  op.  cit.,  p.224,  text,  p.  145. 

3  Fleet,  op.  ciu,  (15),  p.  67. 

8  Ibid,,  (46),  p.  218. 

4  Ibid.,  (I),  p.  14. 

5  Ibid.,  p.  16. 

6  Ibid.,  p.  12. 
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,s  Daiidika  or  Dandapasika j  evidently  performed  military  and  civil 
luties  as  similar  officials  did  much  later  in  Vi j ayanagar  a  times. 
Sometimes,  inscriptions  equate  Dundabhinatha  with  Cainupa,  obviously 
uaking  him  a  military  commander,  but  Dr  Beni  Prasad  remarks  that 
y  them  “on  the  whole  judicial  officers  are  meant.” 3  It  would  be  inter¬ 
ring  to  know  the  grounds  for  such  an  assertion.  The  Sahdhhngraluka 
loes  not,  from  its  obvious  meaning,  appear  to  evoke  such  complica- 
ions,  but  it  is  known  that  such  an  officer  called  Vlrasena,  appointed 
,o  this  office,  by  hereditary  descent,  for  arranging  problems  connected 
vith  peace  and  war  ( anvaya-prapta-sacivyd  vyaprta  sahdMvigrahah), 
accompanied  a  king  in  person/-  That  such  an  office  also  had  grada¬ 
tions  is  known  from  the  title  of  Suryadatta,  the  great  grandson  of 
the  Amalya  Vakra,  who  is  called  Mahdsandhtvtgrahika  during  the 
nmes  of  Maharaja  Hastin.1  This  office  of  Amalya  was  known  to 
Sukra,  who  reckoned  him  to  be  one  among  the  ten  departmental 
heads  of  a  State.3  One  of  such  Amatyas  was  to  assist  the  ,  prince, 
probably  a  Viceroy  or  Crown-Prince  as  in  Samudra  Gupta’s  case. 
But  there  is  no  doubt  that  there  was,  even  in  far  later  times,  an  official 
whom  Sukra  calls  Pradhanaj  for,  during  the  reign  of  Mahabhava 
Gupta  I  who  is  called  Yayati,  there  was  a  chief  minister  named 
Sadharana  ( sadharana  ndmni  mahtri  tilakaV 

\ 

i  Other  officers  are  also  mentioned  in  the  records  of  this  period. 
The  Bihar  stone  pillar  inscription  of  Skanda  Gupta’s  reign  speaks  of 
an  Uparika  who  must  have  been  a  revenue  officer,  an  Agraharika,  an 
official  in  charge  of  the  agrahara  which  was  often  granted  as  a  gift 
by  kings,  a  Saulkika,  the  superintendent  of  sulka ,  tolls  or  customs, 
and  a  Gauhnika ,  the  superintendent  of  galma  or  woods.8  According  to 
§ukra,  however,  the  Gaulmika  was  the  chief  of  thirty  foot-soldiers. 
Over  all  these  superintendents  there  must  have  been  the  chief  superin¬ 
tendents  called  Sanxldhyaksas,10  but  it  cannot  be  made  out  whether 
they  were  central  or  provincial  officials. 


1  Fleet,  op.  cit.,  (46),  p.  218 ;  (38),  P- 170. 

3  Betti  Prasad,  The  State  in  Ancient  India,  p.  295. 
s  Fleet,  op.  cit.,  (6),  p.  35  *•  rajnaiv=eha  sah-agatah. 

1  Ibid.,  (22),  p.  105. 

»  Suhrantii,  Ch.  II,  II.  141-43.  P-  68,  (Sarkar). 

6  Ibid.,  p.  70,  HI.  168-73.  TrT 

7  Fleet,  Records  of  the  S'mamihst  Kings  of  Katak,  R.  I.,  Ill-  P-  a49- 

8  Ibid;  C.  I.  I;  Ill,  (12),  P.  52. 


10  Flairs C«7.,  (55), ?P-  241*-  “Wherefore  our  obadient  and  high-born  officers, 
employed  in  the  office  of  General  Superintendents.”:  yat-osmm (_«*** 
adhiye-ga-niyuW.  Fleet  offered  no  explanation  Pires  simply  follows  Dr.  Bhagvanlai 

Indraji,  £/.  The  Maukharis,  p.  170,  (^934)* 
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Whenever  the  king  went  about  in  Ms  kingdom,  it  is  possible  that 
many  of  his  officials  accompanied  him,  because  in  contemporary 
inscriptions  the  officers  already  referred  to  are  mentioned,  while 
officials  of  the  grama  are  also  addressed.  The  Deo-Baranark 
inscription  of  JIvita  Gupta  II  mentions  the  Taldvdtakas ,  whom 
Dr  Bhagavanlal  Indraji  supposed  to  be  the  forerunners  of  the 
modern  Talatis?  pittas  or  messengers,  Srmakdras  or  boundary 
markers,  Rajapulras  (whom  Fleet  takes  to  be,  strangely  enough,  the 
king’s  messengers),  Rajanicllyas ,  Mai iddandanay  aims ,  Mahaprailhuras, 
Kumaramatyas ,  Rdjasfhd inyas,  Uparikas  (whose  designations  have 
already  been  explained)  Caurodd h a ranikas,  entrusted  with  the 
extermination  of  thieves,  Dcmdikm  and  Dchylapasikas*  who  may  be 
called  chastisers.  These  officers  were  possibly  recorded  in  the 
grades  which  they  occupied  in  the  Gupta  administration,  for  there 
is  evidence,  as  will  be  shown  presently,  to  support  such  a  conclusion, 

Even  later,  in  the  ninth  century  under  Dhar m apa  1  a de va,  for 
instance,  most  of  these  officials  survived.  The  Khali mpur  plate  of 
this  king  mentions  officials  like  the  Raj  an ,  Rdjanaka ,  Rdjaputra , 
Rdjdmdtya,  Senapati,  Visayapaif  Bhogapati ,  Sastadhikrta  (apparent! y 
denoting  superintendents  or  controllers  of  the  mstamsa  or  the  sadbhdga 
being  one-sixths  of  the  produce  due  to  the  king),  Dandapasika , 
DandasaMi ,  Caiiroidharanika ,  Daussadhasadhanika ,  But  a,  Khola ,  Gama - 
gamika,  Abhifavarmcma,  besides  inspectors  of  elephants,  horses,  cows, 
buffaloes,  boats,  goats,  sbeep,  and  Tdrika  (probably  the  overseers  of 
ferries,  tolls  and  forests),  Saulkika ,  Gaulmika ,  Taddyuktaka ,  Vimi/ukfaka, 
all  dependent  on  the  king’s  feet.3  The  officer  Viniyulctaka,  who  is 
placed  below  the  Ayuktapurusa  in  Gupta  inscriptions,  was  no  doubt 
a  different  type  of  subordinate  whose  duties  cannot  be  definitely 
seated,  while  the  Divira  and  Lekhakaz, — who  also  figure  in  the 
Suhramti ,4  in  which,  however,  they  are  stated  to  be  officers  entrusted 
with  the  duty  of  looking  to  the  number  of  soldiers  and  their  pay, — 
evidently  signify  the  several  clerical  grades.5 

2.  The  Cadres  of  Gupta  Officials 

Now  that  several  officials  of  the  Gupta  administration  have  been 
noticed,  it  may  be  ascertained  whether  or  not  there  was  any  system 
in  the  gradation  of  such  officers.  No  extant  record  precisely  reveals 

3  Bhagwanlal  Indraji,  A  S.  /.  XVI,  pp.  63,  73.  Cf.  Fleet,  0,1,1,  III,  (46),  p.  217.  f.n. 
would  suggest  that  Talamtaka  is  possibly  the  north  Indian  counter-part  of  the  Karnataka 
ia]a~varilzci,  the  village  watchman,  on  the  analogy  of  other  terms:  viz.,  mllta-simka, 
vitli—bitti ,  etc. 

3  £  IV,  no.  34,  p.  253. 

8  Fleet,  op .  ciL,  (27),  p.  123. 

*  Stikraniii ,  Ch.  II,  IL  293-4,  P*  79« 

0  Cf,  I,  A .,  VI,  p.  10,  for  some  comments  on  these  terms. 
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this  information  and  consequently  It  may  be  obtained  only  by  a  com¬ 
parative  study  of  contemporary  and  some  post-Gupta  inscriptions.  In 
these  epigraphs,  as  will  be  seen  presently,  several  officers  are  many 
a  time  mentioned  one  after  another.  This  order  is  repeated  in  some 
Gupta  inscriptions  themselves,  and  moreover,  as  several  of  these 
officials  are  recorded  in  more  or  less  the  same  order,  in  the  epigraphs 
of  the  Palas  of  Bengal,  the  political  successors  of  the  Later  Guptas 
of  Magadha,  it  is  possible  that  these  officials  were  addressed  by  the 
king  in  their  original  order  of  importance  In  the  Gupta  or  Pala 
administrative  systems. 

Sometimes,  however,  as  in  the  Deo-Baranark  inscription  of  Jivita 
Gupta  II,  the  immediate  officers,  though  petty,  were  first  addressed, 
but  this  practice  was,  after  all,  an  exception  and  not  the  general  rule. 
Gupta  and  Feudatory  Rulers  Non-Gapta  Ruler*  Agt  of  Noa-Gapta-Records 

Samudra  Gupta :  Sandhi-  Sankaragaiia :  .Raja-  A.  D.  595. 
vigrahi  k  a  -  k  n  n  id  rd  maty  a-  mmahtu- bhogi  ka  -  vi  sayapaii- 
maliadaMcmayaka}  msim-grama -mahattar-adhi- 

karik-ddln ,1 

SkandaGupta ilgrahdrika  Buddharaja:  Raja-sdmah-  A.  D.  609. 

Saidkika-gaulmika >  tarbhogika-vfsQyapati-rdst ra- 

grcima  -  mahaliar  -  adhikdrik- 
adlnJ 

Jivita  Gupta  II:  Tulavd -  Harsavardhaua:  Mahdsd -  A.  D.  606-48. 

taka  -  duia  -  slmakarmakara -  maiitarmaharajfrd ausmdha  - 
rdjapuira-ra  ja  nidii/a^ni  cihd~  sddhani  ka  -  promididto.  -  vajci- 
d  cmda  n  djjcik  a  -  // 1  ahciprcit%~  sth  d  niyor  kuniiirdnidty^  open  im 
hetra ... ... ... pramdta-kumdra -  ka-visayapaii -  bhafu-caia-  se- 

mcltya  -  rdjasthdnly  -  dparika-  uak-adlnJ 
caurdddfiaranika-  d  d  n  d  i  k  a 
dmidapdsika^ 

Bhxuvasena  I :  ■  Ayukiaka -  Bhaskaravarman :  JLjnasar  «  „ 

vimyuktaka’drangika^maha^  tap  rdpayi  t  d  •shmpradam- 

nydyakarajiika-y y ayah  a rt- 
rani  ka-ddndapdsik-ddtrt,4,  kdycistha-  stisctyild-  lekhayiid- 

bhcmdCigdradhiktla  -  mahasd- 
-  ■  mahta-  iitkhetayitd-sekya- 

■  kdra * 

Bharasena  II :  Sarvdn  -  ev  Daiitivarman-  Bdstrapati -  A.  D.  867 . 

AyuMaka-viniyuklaka- drdh -  v i sayapat i  -gra mak  uta- 

i  FleetT^-  ciL,  (I),  p.  10.  1  A  IX,  no.  45»  (test),  p.  297. 

3  Ibid,,  (12),  p.  216.  2  xn>  no*  P-  34* 

8  Ibid.,  (46),  p.  216.  3  VII> no-  22>  p*  I5§* 

*  Ibid.,  XII,  no.  ^,p.7$- 

4  e.L,X I,  no.  9,  p.  107 ;  also  see  pp.  1 10,  113,  US*  Sometimes  when  enumerating 
a  list  of  contemporary  officials,  as  in  no.  IV,  pertaining  to  the  reign  of  Dhruvhsena  I, 
the  Viniyuktaka  is  left  out  See  p.  H5* 
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Gupta  and  Feudatory  Rulers  Non-Gupta  Rulers  Age  of  Non-Gupta* Records 

gika - mahatiara -cata- bhaia-  niyuktak-a dhikarik a-vdsa- 
dhruvadhikaraiiika -danda-  paka-mahattar-adin.1 
pdstka  -  rajasthdmya  -  kumd - 
ramaty-ddin } 


Devapaladeva:  Major  A.  D.  985-1013 
ratjaka-rdjaputraka-rajdma- 
tya-  mahakarttakrtika  -  mahd- 
dandanayaka  -  ?nahapraiih Li¬ 
ra  -  mahdsdmahta  -  mahddauh 
sadhasadhanika-  mahakumd  - 
rdmdtya  - pramafr-sarabhan  - 
ga  -  rajasthanly  -  opar  i  Jc  a  - 
v  i  say  a pat  i-dasdparad  h  ika- 
cauroddharaiiika  -  duiidika- 
ddndapasika-saulkika  -  cjaul  - 
niika  -  ksetrapdla  -  kotapdla  - 
khaTidaraksa  -  tadclyuklaka- 
viniyuktaka-  hasty -  gsv-  osZra- 
/itm  -  6aZa  -  vyaprtaka  -  kisora- 
vadavd-go  -  mahisy-  adhikrta- 
duta  -  praisariika  -  gamdga- 
mika-abhitavaramd7iaka-tan- 
ka-tarapatika'Cata-bhaia ,3 


Sangrama  Gupta :  Asesa-  not  later  tha 
rdjm-rajaputra-patra  - maha -  12th  century 
sand hivig rahika  -  mahdvyTt- 
hapati-mahadhikdrika-maha- 
mudrd  dhi kd  rika-  mahdmahat- 
tara  -  mahdpilupati  -  mahasd- 
dhanika  -  mahdksapatalika  - 
mahdpratihara  -  mahadkar  - 
rnadhikamriika  -  mahdkara.%d 
dhyaksa  -  vdrfimaibahdhika - 
mahdkatuka  -  rnahautthitdsa- 
nika-mahad  ancLana  yak  a- 
mahaddnika-mahapdficakidi- 
ka-mahdsdmahta  -rdnaka- 
mahdsresthiddmka-  dhulidd- 
nika-ghaUapala -  khandapa  la- 
narapati-gidmapati-nau-bala- 
vydprta-gd-rnahis  (y)-ab  (d) 
i-vadav-adhyaks-adin A 


1  /,  J2.  B.  It.  A.  S.,1.,  (N.  S).  p.  23;  1  £.  A,  VI,  no.  28,  p.  292. 

Fleet,  op.  city  (38),  p.  1 66.  *  E.  L,  XVII,  no,  17,  p.  325. 

8  /.  i?.,  O.  R.  S.,  V,  Pt.  IV,  p.  593,  text,  pp.  588- 
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3.  Remarks 

These  lists  of  officials  may  now  be  classified  for  detailed 
examination.  As  the  inscriptions  of  Samudra  Gupta,  Skanda  Gupta 
and  Jivita  Gupta  II,  when  compared  with  the  epigraphs  of  non-Gupta 
rulers  as  indicated  above,  reveal,  most  probably  these  officials  must 
have  been  named  in  the  order  of  importance  in  the  official  cadres* 
Among  these  officers  those  of  the  greatest  importance  were  the 
Rdjapurusa  (either  the  prince  or  man  in  the  king  s  service), 
Raj  a  raj  any  aka  (the  petty  prince),  Rdjapnira  (prince),  Rajdmdtya 
(counsellor  of  the  king),  MahdsahdliivigraMka  (the  Great  Minister  for. 
War  and  TPeace),  Malidksapatalika  (the  Great  Keeper  of  records), 
Malidsdmanta  (the  Great  Feudatory))  Mahasendpaii ^  (the  Great  Com* 
mander),  Mahdpratihdra  (the  Great  Chamberlain  or  door-keeper) 
Malta  dausddhasddhamka  (Great  Door-keeper  or  superintendent  of 
villages),1  Ma lid dand andyaka  (the  Great  Judge,  police  officer,  magis¬ 
trate  or  general),  Mahdkumdrdmdtya  (the  Great  Counsellor  to  the 
princes  or  heir-apparent). 

i  The  king's  immediate  subordinates  were  the  princes  royal  and 
their  advisers.!  Mention  is  first  made  of  the  Rdjapurusa  (prince), 
Rdjardjdnyakd  (the  petty  prince),  Rdjapnira  (the  prince)  and  the 
Rajamdlya  (the  counsellor  of  kings), 

(hfext  to  these  came  those  officials  prefixed  with  the  honorific 
malw  great  The  title  of  Maharaja  was  used,  for  instance,  by.  the 
father  and  grand-father  of  Samudra  Gupta,2  and  the  Saka  kings,  who 
must  have  been  certainly  paramount  rulers.3  Later  it  was  applied  to 
feudatories.  The  TJdayagiri  cave  inscription  of  Candra  Gupta  II, 
pertaining  'to  the  year  82  (A.  D.  401—2)  refers  to  Sanakanika  Mahmcija 
and  Maharaja  Yisiiudasa.4, 

{  The  prefix  malm  appears  to  have  been  applied  to  quit©  a  number 
of  officers*;  The  Allahabad  stone  pillar  inscription  of  Samudra  Gupta 
refers  to '  the  Mahadandanayaka  Harisena,5  the  Bijayagadh  stone 
inscription  of  the  Yaudhey as  mentions  officers  like  the  Maharaja  and 
Mahasendpaii^  while  the  Mrmand  copper  plate  grant  of  Malta  sammiia 

1  Cf,  Bohtlimgk  und  Roth,  Sanskrit-lVorter  buck,  III,  p.  7$7l  Apte,  The  Practical 
Samkrit-English  Dictionary  p.  582,  (1890)* 

3  Fleet  op.  cit;  (I),  p*  15* 

in,  pp.  31-32. 

4  Fleet,  op.  ciU ,  (3),  p.  25. 

5  Ibid,,  (I),  p.  16. 

*  Ibid,,  (58),  p.  252. 
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and  Maharaja  Samudrasena  calls  the  illustrious  Vanmasena  Malitl- 
sdmahta  and  Maharaja .J  It  is  possible  that  there  was  a  Malta- 
kumdrdmdtya  in  the  administration  of  the  Guptas,  though  none  of 
their  inscriptions  refers  to  such  an  official.  The  Khoh.  copper 
plate  grant  of  Maharaja  Hastin,  dated  A.  D.  482-83,  refers  to  the 
Mahcmiidhivigrahikaj  In  the  Alina  copper  plate  grant  of  S§iladitya 
YII,  dated  A.  D.  766-67,  reference  is  made  to  the  Mahasarvadandandyaka 
Mahdpratihdra  and  the  Mahdksapatalika ,3  A  DtUaka  is  called  by  the 
additional  official  designation  of  Mahdbalddhikrta  in  the  Khoh  copper 
plate  grant  of  Maharaja  Sarvanatha,  dated  A.  D.  516-17.  In  the 
Kasia  stone  inscription,  assigned  to  the  end  of  the  fifth  century, 
Haribala  is  styled  as  the  Mahavdhdrasodmin} 

The  title  of  Mahdkdrtd kriika  was  applied  to  Dhruvasena  I  of 
Valabhi,  as  can  be  seen  from  his  Vala  grant  of  Gupta  Smnvat  216, 
A.  D,  S36-37.5 

Tt  may  therefore  be  concluded  that  the  title  mahd  or  “  great fl 
was  evidently  conferred  on  feudatories  like  a  Maharaja  %  or**  a 
Makcisd  mania  and  heads  of  the  departments.;  The  head  of  the 
department  of.  justice  was  called  Mahddandajidyhka,  that  of  the  army, 
Mali dsendpati  or  Ma h abcil ad / dk rta ;  that  of  peace  and  war,  Mahdm 
sandhivtgrahi ka ;  that  of  state  records,  Mahdksapatalika ;  that  of  the 
counsellors  of  princes,  Mahdlmmdramdfya;  that  of  the  door-keepers  or 
chamberlains,  Mahdpratihdra;  and  possibly  that  of  the  keepers  of  the 
vihdras  of  Buddhist  monasteries,  Malidvihdrasvdnmi . 

IV.  Central  Administration. 

1.  The  King's  Council. 

These  feudatories,  princes  and  high  officials  probably  comprised 
the  “King's  Council.”  Though  who  precisely  constituted  such  an 
assembly  cannot  be  made  outy  owing  to  the  lacunae  in  the  epigraphs 
themselves,  i  one  of  the  duties  of  such  a  Council  seems  to  have  been  the 
authority  fcoraercise  the  approval  or  disapproval  of  a  successor  to  the  v 
throne,  j  This  supposition  is  suggested  by  the  manner  in  which  Samudra- 
Gupta/was  selected  as  his  heir  by  Candra  Gupta  I.  The  Allahabad 

1  Fleet,  €p.  cit.,  (80),  p.  289. 

3  Ibid.,  (22),  p.  105. 

8  Ibid.,  (39),  pp.  178, 190. 

4  P- 134  also  see  (28),  p,  129 ;  (23)  p.  109. 

5  L  A.,  IV,  p.  105, 1. 14,  f. 
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pillar  inscription  of  Samudra  Gupta  relates  how,  “being  looked  at 
(with  envy)  by  the  faces,  melancholy  ( through  the  rejection  of 
themselves)  of  others  of  equal  birth,  while  the  attendants  of  the  court 
breathed  forth  the  deep  sighs  {of  happiness)  was  bidden,  by  his  father 
who  exclaiming  ‘  Verily  {he  is)  worthy,'  embraced  him. '  As  the 
prasasfi  clearly  states,  such  a  selection  was  made  in  an  assembly 
(sabhuesncchavasitesuf,  and  it  is  obvious  that  such  an  assembly  was 
called  the  Sabhd.  Again,  as  the  Bihar  stone  pillar  inscription  of  Skanda 
Gupta  reveals,  Samudra  Gupta  in  his  turn  preferred  Candra  Gupta 
II,  evidently  to  some  of  his  other  sons  (Rama  Gupta  -0,  for  this 
record  tells  us  that  he  was  “accepted”  by  Samudra  Gupta.  It  may 
be  noticed  that  this  phrase  of  “ approval”  was  also  applied  to  persons 
appointed  to  the  posts  of  Visayapati?  and  to  the  granting  of  patronage 
to  feudatories  with  the  title  of  Maharaja  as  can  be  proved  from  the 
Iran  stone  inscription  of  Budlia  Gupta.  This  epigraph  reveals  that, 
while  Budha  Gupta  was  king,  Maharaja  Matrvisnu’s  younger  brother 
Dhanyavisnu  was  “  accepted  with  favour  ”  by  him,*  evidently  as  his 
successor.  This  can  also  be  confirmed  by  the  Eran  stone  inscription 
of  Toramana.1 * 3 * 5  It  mav  here  be  observed  that  in  the  Biisad  stone 
inscription  of  Kumara  Gupta  I,  dated  A.  D.  415-16,  mention  is  made 
of  one  Dhruvasarman  who  was  honoured  by  the  Council  (Pori  sad  a 
mdnitena).6  \  Evidently  the  Parisad  constituted  the  Council  of  Ministers, 
while  the  Sahha  was  the  great  assembly  of  the  ministers  and  feudatories 
in  the  administration  of  the  Gupta  empire; 


2.  The  Council  of  Ministers 

This  Council  of  Ministers,  which  is  alluded  to  m  the  Biisad 
stone  pillar  inscription  of  Kumara  Gupta  I,  is  clearly  referred  todn 
the  works  of  Kalidasa  as  the  Mantri  Parisad.  Such  a  political  assembly 
was  invested  with  certain  powers.  According  to  Kalidasa,  the  officer 
called  the  Chamberlain  (Kancuki)  acted  as  a  medium  between  the 
kin-  and  the  Council,  probably  when  the  latter  was  not  present 
during  its.  proceedings.  This  can  be  inferred  from  a  passage  m  the 
Mdlarikdgnmitram,  in  which  a  Chamberlain,  for  instance,  says  t  ius  o 

the  king':  “Victory  to  the  King.  The  minister  {Amahja)  sends  this 
message  to  his  sovereign.  The  King’s  plan  is  auspicious.  is  is 
what  the  ministers  {Mantri  Parisad)  also  thought.  Irom  this 


1  Fleet,  op.  cit.,  (10),  p.  45.  Italics  not  in  brackets  mine. 

3  Ibid.,  (I),  p.  6. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  II. 

1  Ibid.,  (19),  p.  90- 

5  Ibid.,  (36),  P*  160. 

6  Ibid.,  (10),  p.  44- 

<  Miil.,  Act.  V,  p.  152,  Tawney,  trails.,  p.  7?. 
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allusion  it  appears  that  the  Council  apparently  conveyed  its  decisions 
through  the  Amcitya  concerned  to  the  King  who,  of  course,  was 
approached  by  the  Chamberlain.  Probably  a  proposal  was  placed 
before  the  Council  of  Ministers,  who  considered  over  this  matter 
and  conveyed  its  final  decision  to  the  king  through  the  Chamberlain. 
Therefore"  it  appears  that  the  ministers  deliberated  over  what  the 
king  stated  or  set  forth  and  finally  conveyed  their  considered  opinion 
which  was  submitted  to  the  king  for  his  orders.  In  fact,  whatever 
the  king  himself  desired  was  set  forth  before  the  Council  and  when 
the  king's  orders  were  received,  they  were  at  once  conveyed  back  to 
the  Council,  j  The  king  in  this  play  on  hearing  that  two  kings 
would  remain  firm  in  their  allegiance  to  him,  says  thus  to  his 
Chamberlain :  “Tell  the  Council  then  to  send  the  general  Tirasena 
written  instructions  to  this  effect.”1 * *  From  this  passage  it  is  clear 
that  civil  and  military  affairs  were  considered  and  decided  by  the 
Council  and  approved  of  by  the  king.  Bat  it  may  be  remembered 
that  the  Minister  did  not  act  alone  in  arriving  at  decisions,  for  he 
appears  to  have  only  communicated  the  king's  decision  to  the 
Council  of  Ministers,  although  the  final  approval  only  lay  in  all 
likelihood  with  the  ruler  himself,  who  seems  to  have  been  the  repository 
of  all  authority.  In  the  same  play  the  Chamberlain  remarks : 
ul£ing  1  The  minister  sends  the  following  message,  which  I  was 
prevented  from  delivering  before  by  another  matter  arising :  “We 
have  considered  what  ought  to  be  done  with  reference  to  Vidarbha, 
I  should  like  now  to  bear  the  King's  opinion." 

It  is  interesting  to  watch  the  reaction  to  such  a  request.  To  this 
request  the  king  said :  “  Maudgalya,  I  wish  to  establish  the  two  cousins 
Yajnasena  and  Madhavasena  as  joint-rulers  :  let  them  rule  separate 
divisions,  the  north  and  south  banks  of  the  Varada,..”  To  this 
decision  the  Chamberlain  replied:  “King!  I  will  announce  this 
decision  to  the  council  of  ministers." 8  From  this  delibration  it 
appears  as  though  the  Council  was  asked  to  think  over  important 
problems  of  administration  like  the  appointment  of  two  princes  in 
particular  divisions  of  a  State.  Hot  only  was  this  the  case  but,  if 
we  can  rely  on  the  evidence  of  Kalidasa,  the  Council  seems  to 
have  acted  as  a  Council  of  Regency  and  it  was  held  responsible  for 
making  preparation  for  the  coronation  of  a  Crown  Prince  (Yuvaraja); 4 

1  Mai,  Act.  V,  p.  152,  Tawney,  trans.,  p.  78. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  150,  Tawney,  Ibid.,  p.  77. 

8  Mai.  Act.  V,  p.  15 1 :  evameva  Amatya-parisade  •vijnapayami. 

4  Vik.  Act  V,  p.  167. 
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/  As  a  consequence  of  such  calibrations  there  seems  to  have  been 
great  personal  contact  between  the  Ministers  and  their  sovereign.,! 
Kalidasa  obviously  depicts  contemporary  usage  when  he  describes 
how  a  minister  submitted  a  dispatch  to  Ms  sovereign.  The  king 
is  described  by  Kalidasa  as  seated  with  his  retinue  standing 
apart  and  attended  upon  by  the  minister  seated  behind  him  with 
a  letter  in  his  hand.  The  king,  looking  at  his  minister  who  has 
to  read  the  letter,  says:  Vahatava,  what  does  the  king  of  \idarbha 
mean?”  The  Minister  replies:  44 To  destroy  himself.’  At  this 

answer  the  king  remarks:  “I  want  to  hear  his  dispatch,  at  once. 
Then  the  Minister  begins  to  read  the  dispatch,  saying ;  He  has 

on  the  present  occasion  ssnt  the  following  answer :  My  royal 

brother  has  informed  me  that  my  cousin,  Prince  Madhavasena, 
who  had  promised  to  enter  into  a  matrimonial  alliance  with  my 
royal  brother,  while  proceeding  to  his  court,  was  on  the  way  attacked 
by  one  of  my  wardens  of  the  marches  and  taken  prisoner 
(Antapalena  avaskandya  grlntoh).  This  man,  with  his  wife  and  sister, 

I  am  required  to  set  free  out  of  regard  for  my  royal  brother.  How 
my  royal  brother  knows  well  enough  •  what  is  the  custom  of  kings 
with  the  respect  to  sovereigns  of  equal  birth ;  therefore  he  should 
be  impartial  in  this  matter:  as  for  the  prince* s  sister  she  disappeared 
in  the  confusion  of  the  capture  :  I  will  do  my  utmost  to  find  her. 
Anyhow  my  royal  brother  can  certainly  ensure  Madhavasena  s  being 
set  at  liberty.  Mark  the  condition  (Sruyafdin  ctbhisahdhih ).  If  my 
royal  brother  will  set  my  brother-in-law  free,  the  Maurya  (noble) 
minister,  whom  he  has  imprisoned,  then  I  will  immediately  free 
Madhavasena  from  confinement.”  These  are  the  contents  or  the  letter. 
To  this  the  king  observes  *  44  What  ?  does  the  foolish  fellow  presume 
to  bargain  with  me  about  an  exchange  of  services?  Vahatava  l 
the.  king  of  Vidarbha  is  my  natural  enemy  and  sets  himself  in 
opposition  to  me:  therefore  give  orders,  as  before  determined,  to  the 
avenging  army  under  Vlrasen a  to  root  him  up,  in  as  much  as  lie 
is  numbered  among  my  foes.”  The  Minister  listens  to  these  words, 
saying:  “As  the  king  commands.”  .But  the  king,  on  reconsideration 
perhaps  wanted  to  know  the  personal  opinion  of  his  minister,  so 
he  asks  him:  “Or  what  do  you  think  about  it  yourself?”  The 
Minister  replies :  41  Your  Highness  speaks  in  accordance  with  the 

treatises  on  policy.  For  an  enemy  that  has  but  lately  entered  upon 
his  kingdom,  because  he  has  not  taken  root  in  the  hearts  of  his 
subjects,  is  easy  to  extirpate,  like  a  free  that  is  unsteady,  because 
it  has  only  lately  been  planted.”  On  hearing  this  the  king  observes. 
“  So  may  the  saying  of  the  wise  compilers  of  the  treatises  (tahtra 
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Jcdra  vcicanarn)  prove  true.  For  this  purpose  let  the  general  (Senapati) 
be  ordered  to  put  his  troops  in  motion/’  The  Minister  obeys  with 
the  words  :  “  It  shall  be  done/’ 1 2 

Therefore  it  need  not  necessarily  be  maintained  that  the 
Chamberlain  was  perhaps  the  only  official  who  acted  as  a  medium 
between  the  king  and  the  Council  of  Ministers  for,  as  this  passage 
shows,  if  the  matter  under  discussion  was  of  great  importance  or 
secrecy  or  if  any  document  had  to  be  seen  by  the  king  himself,  then 
the  Minister  concern©!  came  to  him  with  the  relevant  document  and 
after  a  personal  discussion  with  him  obtained  his  orders  on  the  point 
at  issue.  It  is  interesting  also  to  note  how  the  Sastras  were  always 
consulted  in  arriving  at  conclusions. 

This  Minister  apparently,  at  least  from  the  context,  dealt  with 
questions  of  foreign  policy  and  there  were qthe^  who  were 

entrusted  with  other  portfolios  like  finance  and  justice.  In  the 
Sakuiitaiani^mBniion  is  made  of  the  Minister  [Amdtya)  in  charge  of  the 
Royal  Treasury.  He  informed  the  king  that,  as  there  was  a  good  deal 
of  calculation  work  in  the  treasury,  only  one  plea  was  looked  into 
and  the  king  was  requested  to  notice  it  as  recorded  ( pattarudmn ).  One 
of  such  cases  appears  to  have  been  his  decision  regarding  a  certain 
case  of  succession  and  proprietory  rights  as  can  be  seen  from  the 
following  words  :  41  To  the  king  should  go  all  his  (a  sea-trader’s)  hoard 
of  money  so  the  minister  writes.  ”2  But  the  final  decision,  of  course, 
lay  with  the  king  to  whom  the  minister’s  opinion  was  submitted  for 
orders.  On  considering  tills  view  of  his  Amdtya,  the  king  decided 
thus:  “  0  1  the  unborn  child  is  entitled  to  its  parental  assets.  Go, 
say  so  to  the  minister/’ 3  Therefore  it  is  evident  that  the  king  did 

not  in  all  cases  agree  with  his  minister’s  view,  for  he  thought  over 

the  questions  submitted  to  him  and  arrived  at  his  own  conclusions.  \ 

Similarly  in  the  sphere  of  justice  too  there  was  apparently  a 

Minister  entrusted  with  the  portfolio  of  justice.  If  reliance  can  be 
placed  upon  the  evidence  of  Kalidasa,  [during  the  absence  of  the  king 
in  the  Court  of  Law  ( Bharmdscuia ),  a  minister  took  his  place  and  re¬ 
ported  to  him  an  account  of  the  proceedings.  \  In  the  Sakuntalcun ,  for 
example,  the  king  says  to  Yetravatl :  44  Vetravati,  in  my  name,  tell 
the  minister  {Amdtya)  Pisuna,  that  for  long  wakefulness  we  did  not 
think  today  of  taking  the  seat  of  justice,  and  that  any  common  plea 

1  Mai  Act  I,  pp.  15-16,  Tawney,  trans.,  pp.  7-9. 

2  Sak.}  Act  VI,  pp.  98-99:  rdjagdtm  tasyartha  sancaya  ityltadamatyhia  likhitam. 

4  Ibid ;  p.  99:  nanugarbhah  pitryam  riktham  a  rhati-gaccha-evam  amdtya  m  bruhi. 
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which  has  been  looked  into  fay  his  lordship  should  b©  put  on  paper  and 
submitted.”1  This  passage  gives  us  the  additional  information  thatfa 

written  report  had  to  be  submitted  by  the  Minister  concerned  regard- . 

ing  the  court  proceedings  especially  in  the  kings  absence,;  But 
whether  a  written  account  of  such  proceedings  was  recorded  while  the 
king  himself  was  present  cannot  be  verified  for  lack  of  evidence. 

Kalidasa  consequently  alludes  to  three  types  of  ministers  viz., 
those  who  dealt  with  foreign  policy,  finance  and  justice.  On  this- 
point  however  some  misconception  appears  to  exist  about  the  actual 
designations  of  these  officials.  It  has  been  observed  that  “  Besides 
several  heads  of  departments,  Kalidasa  alludes  to  the  offices  at  least 

of . three  'ministers,  viz.,  the  Chief  Minister,  the  Minister  for  Finance, 

Law  and  Justice.  These  along  with  the  Yuvaraja  possibly  consti¬ 
tuted  the  Council  of  Ministers/"3  It  is  difficult  to  agree  with  this 
view  because  Kalidasa,  who  offers  so  many  different  designations  for 
various  officials,  calls  all  of  these  ministers  by  the  one  common 
name  of  Arndt  ya.  Although  Kalidasa  refers  to  the  Mahiri  (who 
according  to  Kautaiya  was  the  chief  minister),  he  does  not 
specifically  state  that  the  Mahiri,  the  Antalya s  and  the  Yuvaraja 
constituted  the  Council  of  Ministers. 

Kalidasa  has  some  further  remarks  to  make  regarding  ministers 
in  general.  Such  officials  were  expected  to  be  experts  in  politics  anci 
statesmanships  their  office  was  hereditary4  and  their  intelligence  alone 
was  expected  to  protect  the  subjects  for  a  time.5  It  is  very  interest¬ 
ing  to  observe  how  far  these  characteristics  were  actually  realised 
in  practice  during  this  period.  He  also  tells  us  that  this  Council  of 
Ministers  met  in  the  Council  Room  (Sadogrhain)/*  where  they  evidently 
held  their  deliberations  on  matters  of  State.  In  one  place  he  adds  that 
these  consultations  were  held  in  the  greatest  secrecy.”  < 

Kamandaka,  likewise,  emphasises  the  greatest  secrecy  in  such 
matters  and  warns  the  king  against  divulgence  of  state  secrets  by 
his  ministers  either  through  .carelessness,-  talk  during  sleep,  and 
sensuality.  He  insists  that  the  council  meetings  were  to  be  held 
in  a  secluded  mansion  and  into  it  dwarfs,  idiots,  eunuchs,  women, 

1  Sah,  Act  VI,  p.  87:  yat-praiyavekstiam  paura  karyam  aryena  iai  pair  am  ardpya 
diyaiam  UL 

3  Upadhyaya,  K.  V.  i?.  Aiyangar  Commemoration  Volume,  p.  1/2.  (1940)  The  Mahiri 
MukJiya  is  mentioned  in  Mudrd .,  Act  II,  p.  21. 

3  Raglm.,  VIII,  17,  p.  162. 

4  Ibid.,  XII,  12,  p.  249. 

5  Salt.,  Act,  VI,  31,  p.  104. 

6  Raghu Ill,  67,  p.  71. 

7  Ibid.,  XVII,  50,  p.  356. 
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the  crooked,  lame,  timid  and  emaciated,  were  not  to  be  admitted. 
Animals  were  not  permitted  to  enter  its  precincts.  The  Council 
discussed  all  State  affairs,  legislated  and  carried  on  the  administra¬ 
tion  ;  in  fact  he  adds  that  repeated  discussion  of  a  case  was  necessary 
before  this  body  came  to  a  final  decision.  The  king  of  course  could 
veto  any  case  when  he  thought  it  fit  to  do  so  for  some  cause  or  other, 
which  is,  however,  not  mentioned.N  Kamandaka  in  fact  advises  that 
these  decisions  were  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  Sastras,  reasonable 
and  loyal1. 

3.  The  Great  Assembly 

In  the  times  of  Harsa,  these  traditions  of  the  Guptas  continued. 
According  to  Bana  the  words  of  Frabhakaravardhana  on  his  deathbed 
to  Harsa,  suggest  that  the  former  had  almost  selected  the  latter 
to  succeed  to  the  throne  despite  the  existence  of  the  eldest  soil, 
Rajyavardhana.2  But  probably  such  a  suggestion  was  not  openly 
made  in  the  assembly  because  it  is  evident  that  Rajyavardhana 
preceded  Harsa  and  ruled  for  a  short  time.3 

But  in  the  crisis  which  resulted  on  the  foul  murder  of  Rajya¬ 
vardhana,  the  question  of  Harsa's  .  succession  again  became  a 
constitutional  issue  of  the  first  magnitude.  As  Bana  would  have 
it,  the  Sendpati  Simhanada  addressed  Harsa  thus :  “  Now  that  the 
king  (Frabhakaravardhana)  has  assumed  godhead  and  Rajyavardhana 
has  lost  his  life  by  the  sting  of  the  vile  Gauda  serpent,  you  are  in 
the  cataclysm  which  has  come  to  pass,  the  only  Sesa  left  to  support 
the  earth.  Comfort  your  unprotected  people'’.  To  this  appeal  Harsa 
agreed,  resolving  to  clear  the  earth  of  Gaudas.  Thus  resolved,  "  he 
dismissed  the  assembly  (sabhd)  and  having  sent  away  the  feudatories,  left 
the  hall  once  more,  desirous  of  the  bath.”4.  As  the  context  shows,  this 
assembly  consisted  of  princes  {rdjalokah)  and  others.5 

The  traveller  Yuan  Chwang,  however,  has  a  similar  story  to 
narrate*  “The  people  ”,  he  says,  “having  lost  their  ruler,  the  country 
became  desolate.  Then  the  great  minister  Po-ni  (Bhandi)  whose 
power  and  reputation  were  high  and  of  much  weight,  addressing  the 
assembled  ministers,  said :  “  The  destiny  of  the  nation  is  to  be  fixed 
today.  The  old  king’s  son  is  dead :  the  brother  of  the  prince, 

1  Kamaiidaka,  Nitisara,  Ch.  IV,  pp.  17-25. 

2  Bana,  Harsacarita ,  p.  158 :  “  *  Succeed  to  this  world  *  is  a  command  too  mean  for 
an  intending  conqueror  of  both  worlds, . .  *\  Ibid.,  p.  156. 

8  Hiuen  Tsiang,  op.  cit.,  I,  p.  210  ;  Yuan  Chwang,  op.  cit .,  I,  p.  343  ;  1.  E.,  VII,  no.  22, 
P.  159- 

4  Bana,  op.  cit.,  pp.  185-88.  Italics  mine. 

5  Ibid.,  text,  p.  194:  iti  kria  niscayasca  muktasthdno  visarjita  rajaWkah  smn- 
ftrambhakanksi  sabhawatyaksit . 
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however,  is  humane  and  affectionate,  and  his  disposition  heaven- 
conferred,  is  dutiful  and  obedient.  Because  he  is  strongly  attached 
to  his  family,  the  people  will  trust  in  him.  I  propose  that  he  assume 
the  royal  authority :  let  each  one  give  his  opinion  on  this  matter, 
whatever  he  thinks.”  They  were  all  agreed  on  this  point,  and 
acknowledged  his  conspicuous  qualities. 

“  On  this  the  chief  ministers  and  the  magistrates  all  exhorted 
him  to  take  authority  saying :  “  Let  the  royal  prince  attend  .  .  .  The 
opinion  of  the  people,  as  shown  in  their  songs,  proves  their  real 
submission  to  your  eminent  qualities.  Reign,  then,  with  glory  over 
the  land ;  conquer  the  enemies  of  your  family  ...  "W 6  pray  you 
reject  not  our  prayer.” 

The  prince  Harsa,  according  to  the  Chinese  chronicler,  resorted 

to  the  statue  of  the  Budha  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  where  the 
Buddha  appearing  in  a  bodily  form,  urged  him  not  to  ascend  the 
lion-throne  and  call  himself  maharaja ,  but  to  patronise  Buddhism. 
Having  received  this  instruction,  Harsa  departed  and  assumed  the 

royal  office  ”.1 

A  comparison  of  these  two  versions  of  an  evidently  vital 
event  of  great  constitutional  importance  is  inevitable.  Whoever 
might  have  raised  the  question  of  proposing  the  name  of  Harsa  to 
the  throne,  it  is  clear  that  first,  the  name  of  Harsa  on  his  brother’s 
death,  was  proposed  in  an  open  assembly  of  ministers  and  feudatories, 
secondly,  a  decision  must  have  taken  place  in  this  assembly 
regarding  his  claims  to  the  throne  ;  thirdly,  on  a  unanimous  agreement 
being  reached  in  his  favour,  the  assembly  appears  to  have  requested 
Harsa  to  accept  the  throne ;  fourthly,  in  response  to  this  proposal, 
after  some  consideration  ultimately  he  accepted  it  and  ascended  the 
throne. 

The  latter  half  of  Yuan  Chwang’s  information,  regarding  Harsa's 
resort  to  the  Buddha,  must  have  been  based  on  hearsay  and 
religious  bias.  In  his  Madhuban  plates,  for  example,  Harsa,  instead 
of  being  styled  a  Maharaja  or  Siladitya,  is  called  by  his  full  royal 
title  of  Paramabhattfiraka  Hakdrajddhimjct .3  As  this,  record  was 
issued  after  the  accession  of  Harsa  to  the  throne,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  much  credence  can  be  placed  in  this  account  of  Tuan 
Chwang. 


1  Hiuen  Tsiang,  op.  cit.,  I,  pp.  2I0-II ;  Yuan  Chwang,  op.  at.,  I,  P-  343- 
»  g. /,  VII,  no.  22,  p.  158. 
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4.  Official  Communication 

The  high  officials  in  the  government  machinery  probably  granted 
interviews  to  the  people  who  wanted  to  see  them.  In  the  cl~ 

raksasam,  for  instance,  an  attendant  of  Raksasa  tells  the  snake 
charmer:  “So  if  the  Minister  does  not  favour  him  with  an 

interview.  His  Excellency  will  be  pleased  to  read  this  leaflet.” 1 
Sometimes  these  high  officers  of  the  central  government,  who  held 
the  position  of  chiefs  or  feudatories  and  attended  State  processions, 
are  described  in  literature.  The  Chamberlain  in  this  play  informs 
Malayaketu  thus  about  such  chiefs :  “  Look  here,  my  lord !  Some 

chiefs  rein  in  their  horses  (lit.  restrain)  that  with  their  long  (lit.  high) 
necks  greatly  arched  on  account  of  the  tightly  held  sharp-pointed 
bridles,  are,  as  it  were,  scraping  the  void  in  front  of  them  with  their 
hoofs;  while  some  stop  short  with  their  noble  elephants  standing 
motionless  with  silent  bells.” 3 

Such  important  officials  probably,  at  critical  moments,  held  some 
kind  of  communication  with  kings  of  other  lands.'’  In  the  Kaumu- 
dlmahotsava  Mantra  Gupta,  the  prime-minister  of  Suhdaravarman,  is 
said  to  have  made  an  alliance.3  In  the  Mudnirdksasavi  it  has  been 
stated  that  “  never  do  kings  send  for  officers  without  a  (weighty) 
reason  (demanding  their  immediate  attendance).”'1  It  may  here  be 
remembered  that  Bana  records  the  well-known  interview  of  Hamsavega, 
the  confidential  messenger  of  the  lxeir-apparent  of  Assam,  with 
Harsavardhana  of  Kanauj.  This  important  interview  has  been  describ¬ 
ed  by  Bana  in  great  detail.6 

V.  The  Departments  of  Administration 

|  Assisted  by  the  Council  of  Ministers,  the  king  in  the  Gupta  age 
carried  on  the  administration  of  the  empire  and  in  this  onerous  task 
he  was  ably  assisted  by  a  number  of  other  officials  who  constituted 
the  several  departments  of  his  state.  According  to  Kalidasa  and  inci¬ 
dentally  the  Chammak  copper  plates  of  the  Vakataka  ruler  Pravasena 
II  as  well,  there  appear  to  have  been  seven  specified  departments 
of  administration.6  These,  after  all,  appear  to  have  been  only  tradi- 

1  Visakhadatta,  op.  cit.,  Act  II.  p.  23,  text,  p.  25. 

1  Ibid.,  Act  IV,  p.  52,  text,  pp.  52-53. 

8  Kamnudimahbtsava,  Act  IV,  p.  33. 

*  Ibid.,  Act  III,  p.  41,  text,  p.  41. 

5  Bana,  Harsacarita,  pp.  2x1-23. 

6  Raghti .,  I,  60,  p.  20:  saptahgisu.  Cf.  Chammak  plates  of  Pravarasena  II,  Fleet, 
op.  cit.,  (55),  p.  239.:  tad  yatha  rajitam  saptange  rajyca-ddroha-pravrtt  attain.  Also  see 

'U’ennW  T stl s>e  'TV'  CC  ■  ■■  ■  ■ 
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tional.  In  the  age  of  the  Guptas,  however,  from  their  epigraphic 
records  it  may  be  seen  how  their  administration  was  broadly  divided 
into  four  main  divisions  or  departments  :  civil,  revenue  and  police, 
military  and  judicial  pertaining  to  the  spheres  of  the  central, 
provinical  and  local  spheres  of  administration. 

1.  Civil  Officers 

Among  the  civil  officers,  after  the  Rdjapurum ,  the  Rdjanyaka 
and  the  Rdjapulra,  those  next  in  importance  were  .probably  the 
Rdjdmdtya  (the  Counsellor  of  the  king),  the  Mahdpratjhara  (the  Great 
Chamberlain  or  the  Boor-Keeper)  the  MakdsarMmta  (the  Great 
Feudatory)  and  the  Mahukumdramalya  (the  Great  Counsellor  to 
the  prince  or  the  heir-apparent).  But  unfortunately  little  is  known 
about  the  duties  of  any  of  these  high  officials  except  about 
the  Malmpratihara,  If  the  officer  KaiicuJd,  interpreted  to  mean  the 
Chamberlain,  mentioned  in  the  works  of  Kalidasa,  can  be  equated 
with  the  Mahdprafihara  of  the  Gupta  records,  or  at  least,  an  officer 
corresponding  to  his  status,  then  it  maybe  inferred  that  he  had 
to  look  after  the  inner  apartments  of  the  king's  women,  that  he 
had  a  staff  of  office  and  that  he  had  to  report  to  the.  king  the 
arrival  of  persons  who  sought  his  audience.1  His  duties  in  the 
ladies’  apartments  must  have  been  rather  exacting.2 

In  the  times  of  Harsa  some  more  light  can  be  thrown  on  the 
nature  of  the  duties  of  the  Chamberlain.  He  had  to  maintain  the  order 
of  the  women’s  apartments,  guard  against  stumbling  at  every  step  by 
the  guidance  of  a  staff,  maintain  the  order  of .towns  within  and  guard 
them  against  steps  by  the  administration  of  justice. 

The  duties  of  the  others  will  remain  speculative  until  further 
research  can  throw  more  light  on  them.  As  their  official  titles  sug¬ 
gest,  the  R&jamutya  must  have  acted  as  an  adviser  to  the  king*  t  e 
Mahdmmmita,  a  feudatory  title,  in  some  cases  denoting  equal,  rank 
with  Maharaja  and  MakakumdnTmdtjia,  must  have  served  m  a.  similar 
capacity  either  to  the  princes  or  the  heir-apparent.  Along  with  these 
is  mentioned  the  official  Rajdstkanlya,  who,  as  his  designation 
implies,  was  either  an  officer  who  belonged  to  the  kings  abo  e, 


1  sat.  Act  V,  3,  p.  65 :  acara  ityavaMtem  maya  grltUd  yo  lietrayastira-jarodhagrl^m 
rujhaK 

2  C/.  Vik.t  Act  III,  pp.  7374 ;  Mudra.,  Act  III,  p.  44- 
5  Harsa,  Priyadarsika,  Act  III,  p.  49>  text,  p«  48: 

mtahpuranam  vihitavyavasthah  pade  pade  'ham  shahtam  raksan  ]  ^ 
jartiturah  ‘samprati  dandamiyd  sarvatn  nrpasyd  ’nukarmm  vrttam .  ■.! 
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or  a  governor.1  As  the  honorific  malm  is  not  prefixed  to  his  name, 
it  is  possible  that  his  status  was  officially  of  a  lower  rank  than  that 
of  the  officers  with  such  an  honorific  mentioned  above.  The  Mandasor 
stone  inscription  of  Yasodharman  and  Yisnuvardhana  of  the  Malava 
year  589,  refers  to  a  person  called  Abhayadatta,  who  “with  the 
functions  of  a  Rajasthanij/a  protected  the  region. ..between  the  Vindhya 
(mountains)... and  the  mountain  Pariyatra..,up  to  the  (western) 
ocean  *',2  which  implies  a  vast  stretch  of  territory. 

Such  a  high  post  required  certain  qualifications.  Probably 
they  are  hinted  at  in  the  Junagadli  rock  inscription  of  Skanda  Gupta 
dated  A.  D.  455-56,  when  the  emperor  is  stated  to  have  been  thinking 
about  a  person  who  had  to  be  “  endowed  with  intellect,  modest,  possessed 
of  a  disposition  that  is  not  destitute  of  wisdom  and  memory ;  endowed 
with  truth,  straightforwardness,  nobility  and  prudent  behaviour ;  and 
possessed  of  sweetness,  civility  and  fame  ;  loyal  ;  affectionate  ;  endowed 
with  manly  characteristics ;  and  possessed  of  a  mind  that  (has  been  tried 
and)  is  ( found  to  be)  pure  by  all  the  tests  of  honesty  ;  possessed  of 
an  inner  soul  pervaded  by  (the  inclination  for)  the  acquittance  of 
debts  and  obligations ;  occupied  with  the  welfare  of  all  mankind ; 
capable  both  in  the  lawful  acquisition  of  wealth,  and  also  in  the 
preservation  of  it,  when  acquired,  and  further  in  causing  the  in¬ 
crease  of  it,  when  protected  (and  able)  to  dispense  it  on  worthy 
objects,  when  it  has  been  increased.  ”8  Skanda  Gupta  found  all  these 
qualities  in  Parnadatta,  while  his  son  Cakrapalita,  is  said  to  have  made 
a  good  governor.  The  ideal  governor  is  depicted  in  the  character 
of  Cakrapalita,  for  he  is  recorded  to  have  been  endowed  with  “patience, 
lordship,  modesty,  and  good  behaviour,  and  heroism  without  too  great 
an  estimation  of  prowess,  eloquence  (?)  self-control,  liberality,  and 
high-spiritedness,  civility,  the  acquittance  of  debts  and  obligations, 
and  freedom  from  empty  headedness,  beauty  and  reprobration  of  things 
that  are  not  right,  absence  of  astonishment,  firmness  and  generosity.*'4 
Such  a  governor  of  a  Bhukti  bore  various  designations  like  Bhogika , 
Bhogapati,  Goptcl,  Uparika,  Maharaja,  and  Raj a sth aniyaS' 

There  was,  moreover,  /the  Dutaka  or  Ajnapadaka  who  communi¬ 
cated  royal  commands  to  officers  as  well  as  to  the  people,  j  In  Gupta 

1  I  A .,  Y,  p.  20 7  : praja-palan-artham  =  udvahati  raksayati  ca  sa  rajasihamyah  :  “he  who 
carries  out  the  object  of  protecting  subjects  and  shelters  them,  is  called  a  Rajasthcmiya.  ” 
Ksemendra,  Ldkaprakasa  IV ;  cited  by  Fleet,  op.  tit.,  p.  1 57. 

3  Fleet,  C.  I.  I,  III,  (35),  P.  157- 

9  Ibid.,  ( 14),  p.  62. 

*  Ibid.,  (I4),p.  63. 

5  Ibid.,  (35)>  P*  155* 
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inscriptions  the  Mahasahdhmgrahtka  generally  acts  as  the  DutaJca, 
though  sometimes  he  was  dispensed  with  and  the  king  himself  bestowed 
the  gift.  The  Dutakci  was  also  sometimes  substituted  for  the  Ijnapadaka 
or  the  AjMptih >  Such  an  arrangement  obviously  resulted  in  the 
production  of  correspondence  in  the  shape  of  records,  to  supervise 
and  protect  which  was  appointed  an  officer  called  the  Maluiksapotahka. 
His  designation  appears  in  the  Alina  copper-plate  grant  of  Siladitya  V  II, 
dated  A.  D.  766-67.®  Along  with  these  officers  is  mentioned  another 
official  called  Frafinartaka,  a  term  which  is  interpreted  to  mean  a 
herald,3  who  in  some  connection  or  other  in  the  routine  of  court  life 
appears  to  have  been  connected  with  the  Great  Door-Keeper  or  the 
Mahapralihdm. 


We  may  now  mention  some  of  the  officials  who  are  referred  to 
in  the  works  of  Kalidasa.  He  often  mentions  the  Ministers  of  the 
king  calling  them  only  as  Amatya.i  He  records  the  designations  of 
other  higher  officials  like  the  Purohiia  or  Purodhas /  the  High  Priest 
of  the  king,  the  Dvta  or  messenger/  the  Bdstriya  or  the  Governor 
placed  over  the  Bastrci  or  province/  Dharmddhyaksa ,5 6 * 8 9 *  entrusted  with 
the  adminsitration  of  Justice,  Prailhdri 3  or  Chamberlain,  Kumdra 
or  Prince, 


Kalidasa  refers  to  the  institution  of  bards  ( Baiidinah),11  also  called 
BcMipuirah™  Stdaimajdh “  and  VaiiaUMh"  who  have  been  interpreted 
to  be  heralds.  They  sang  the  glories  of  the  royal  line  and  acted  as 
a  part  of  the  regal  parapharnalia.  The  Vailalikas  appear  to  have 
played  an  important  role  in  the  court  life  of  this  period.  They 
announced  the  time  for  the  bath  and  dinner  of  the  king  by  loud  y 
singing  couplets  which  the  king  could  hear  from  his  premises  One 
of  these  Vailalikas  sings  thus  in  the  play  Malavikagminitram  :  Victory 
to  the  king !  The  sun  has  climbed  up  to  the  zenith,  for  the  geese 


»  /.  A.,  XIV,  pp.  160-61,  Ibid.,  XIII,  p.  122;  Fleet,  op.  tit,  P-  loa 
a  Fleet,  C.  1.  L,  III,  (39).  P- 19°. 


Ibid.,  II,  75-76- 


5  Raghu.,  XVII,  13,  P-  349- 

6  Mol.,  Act.  V,  p.  132. 

*  §zk.,  Act.  VI,  p.  85. 

Ibid.,  Act  I,  p.  13- 

9  Raghu.,  V,  pp.  76-77. 

MSI.,  Act  I,  p.  15. 

11  Raghu.,  IV,  6.  p.  74- 
w  Ibid.,  V,  75,  P-  IV- 
>»  Ibid.,  65,  P- 113- 
»*  MSI.,  Act,  V,  p.  133- 
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rest  with  closed  eyes  in  the  shade  of  the  leaves  of  the  lotuses  of 
the  ornamental  water,  the  pigeons  shun  on  account  of  the  extreme 
heat  the  sloping  roofs  of  the  palace  which  they  ordinarily  frequent, 
the  peacocks  desirous  of  drinking  the  particles  of  water  continually 
flung  out,  flies  to  the  revolving  water-wheel,  the  sun  blazes  with  all 
his  rays  at  once,  as  thou  with  all  thy  princely  qualities."1  Such  an 
announcement  implied  that  the  king  was  informed  by  the  herald 
about  the  description  of  nature  at  the  moment  when  the  verses  were 
chanted. 

These  bards  also  proclaimed  the  arrival  of  the  Icing  with  his 
praises  ( Jaijmahda )  evidently  in  the  open  court.  This  practice  can  be 
illustrated  by  one  or  two  examples  from  the  same  play*  Two  bards 
sing  in  the  following  way  behind  the  scenes:  “We  hail  the  King 
who  by  means  of  his  avenging  force  tramples  upon  the  heads  of  his 
enemies  "  (distya  eland en-ari  sirahsu  variate  devoid).  The  first  Bard 
sings  :  u  While  thou,  Oh  I  bestower  of  boons  dost  delightsomely  spend 
the  spring  in  gardens  on  the  banks  of  the  Vidlsa,  in  which  the 
cuckoos  utter  pleasing  notes,  like  the  comeiy-limbed  god  of  love,  in 
the  meanwhile  the  enemy  of  thee,  whose  army  is  so  mighty,  has  been 
caused  to  bow  together  with  the  trees  on  the  banks  of  the  Varada, 
which  served  as  the  hooks  for  fastening  the  victorious  elephants." 
Then  the  second  Bard  cries :  “  The  victories  of  both  of  you  over  the 
Krathakaisikas  are  celebrated  in  song  by  godlike  sages  from  pure 
love  of  heroism,  of  thee  who  by  means  of  thy  avenging  armies 
didst  take  away  the  glory  of  the  king  of  Vidarbha,  and  of  Krsna, 
who  by  main  force  carried  off  RukminI  with  his  four  arms  strong 
as  clubs.” 

Finally  the  female  Door-Keeper  exclaimed :  “Here  is  the  King 
coming  in  this  direction,  his  setting  forth  being  announced  by  shouts  of 
victory ;  I  for  my  part  will  step  a  little  out  of  his  direct  course,  and  put 
myself  under  this  arch  of  the  main,  entrance." 2  Such  paeans  therefore 
implied  that  the  conquests  of  the  king  were  enologised  by  these  bards 
whenever  a  king  was  about  to  enter  some  specified  place  in  the 
court  where  the  courtiers  and  nobles  must  have  gathered  to  receive 
him. 

These  Vaituhkcis  of  Kalidasa’s  time  may  probably  be  equated 
with  the  Pratvnar takas  mentioned  in  the  Gupta  inscriptions  3  and  the 
Bhatas  whose  duties  are  described  by  Ban  a  in  hi3  works.  It  may  be 

1  MaL,  Act  II,  p.  51,  Tawney,  trans.,  p.  27. 

3  Ibid.,  Act  V,  pp.  133-34.,  Tawney,  Ibid,,  pp.  67-68. 

3  Fleet,  C. Ill,  (39),  p.  190. 
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remembered  that  Bana  often  refers  to  these  bards  in  his  Hur^acarita 
wherein  he  depicts  them  as  singing  couplets  to  wake  the  king  and 
announce  the  passing  of  the  hours  by  night  and  day1. 

Some  other  officers  are  also  mentioned  in  the  writings  of  Kalidasa 
and  these  may  be  classed  with  those  whom  we  have  termed  as  Civil 
Officers.  The  office  of  the  female  Door-Keeper  ( Dauvariki )  has  already 
been  noticed,  but  we  are  informed  that  there  was  the  institution  of 
the  male  Door-Keeper  as  well.  He  was  known  as  the  Dvaraslha? 
But  there  were  some  other  offices  the  duties  of  which  cannot  be 
clearly  made  out.  We  cannot  ascertain  what  precisely  were  the 
functions  performed  by  the  Pratyaveksi iah%  or,  for  the  matter  of 
that,  by  the  Adliika rapurusa,4,  who  might  have  been  an  official 
endowed  with  police  powers,  although  of  this  we  cannot  be  sure. 
Mention  is  also  made  of  the  Lipikara 3  or  the  Scribe,  Daivacmtaka  6 
or  the  Fortune-Teller,  Pramdhi  or  the  Spy,7  KusalaviracUdnukulava  s 
or  Superintendent  to  the  Ministers,  Kirali 0  and  YavamVs  evidently 
women  servants  selected  from  the  Kirata  and  the  Yav  ana  tribes. 

These  servants  of  the  Gupta  State  may  now  be  compared  side  by 
side  with  some  of  the  officers  recorded  in  the  inscriptions  of  the 
Vakatakas.  The  Chammak,  Siwani  and  Pattan  copper  plates  of  the  Vaka- 
taka  king  Pravarsena  II  reveal  the  offices  of  the  Sahtaka-Sarvadiiyaksa-^ 
Niyuga-  Niyukta  -  Ijnasuhcan- Kidapalradhiicrta-Bhutobh  -chlmlrd.1*  Of 
these  officials  the  Saiitiku  appears  to  have  been  an  official  connected 
with  the  Sahlilca,  which  seems  to  have  been  a  unit  of  administration 
larger  than  a  village.  In  the  Karitalai  copper  plate  grant  of  Mahurdja 
Jayanatha,  dated  A.  D.  493-94,  mention  is  made  of  how  the  village 
of  Chanda-pallika  was  in  the  Nagadeya  Sahtalcal\  while  in  the  Khoh 
copper-plate  grant  of  Maharaja  Saivanatha,  dated  A.  D.  516-17,  half 


I  Cf.  Bana,  Harsacariia,  p.  136.  . 

3  Raghu .»  VI,  48,  p.  131 ;  the  Dauvariki  is  also  mentioned ;  ibid.,  VI,  59>  P-  til- 
s  Sah,  Act  VI,  p.  198. 

*  Raghu.,  V,  68,  p.  114. 

*  MM.,  Act  V,  p.  132. 

«  Ibid.,  IV,  p.  107.  .  :  ■ 

7  Raghu.,  XVII,  48,  P-  356,  cf.,  Cara  hi  Mudra.,  Act  VI,  p.  83. 

*  Ibid.,  V,  76,  P-  H7. 

3  Ibid.,  XVI,  57,  P-  339- 
Sak.,  Act  II,  p,  20. 

II  On  the  Kirata  and  Yavana  tribes  see  Saletore,  The  Wild  Tribes  t«  Indian  History, 

pp.  12-37. 

u  Fleet,  op.  ciL,  (55),  p.  237  and  (56),  p.  246 ;  E.  I.,  XXIII,  no.  14,  p.  8& 

Ibid.,  (26),  p.  120. 
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of  the  village  of  Dhavasandika  was  in  the  Yota  SahtikaJ  The  next 
official  Sarvadhtjaksa  seems  to  have  been  a  kind  of  General  Superin¬ 
tendent,  whose  specific  duties  cannot  be  defined  with  any  certainty. 
The  Niydga-Niyukta  appears  to  have  been  the  counter-parts  of  the  Gupta 
officials  known  as  the  lyuktaka-Vinitjuktaka,  who  were  primarily 
connected  with  the  treasury  and  the  accounts  departments.  The 
Kulapuirddhikrta  was  apparently  a  member  of  the  royal  family  who 
was  entrusted  with  administrative  authority,  the  precise  nature  of 
which  it  is  difficult  to  specify.  Along  with  these  officers  are  men¬ 
tioned  the  Bhaia-Chhatra ,  who,  as  will  be  shown  presently  were  only 
soldiers  and  umbrella-bearers. 

Of  all  these  officials  there  was  one  of  whom  little  has  till  now 
been  said  and  that  is  the  Ajmsancdrika.  This  officer  was  appar¬ 
ently  one  who  was  entrusted  with  the  execution  of  all  royal  messages 
and  he  must  have  performed  the  duties  of  one  who  maybe  termed  a 
courier.  We  can  ascertain  some  details  about  this  officer  during  the 
days  of  Harsavardhana.  In  these  times  there  appears  to  have  been  a 
system  of  communication  by  means  of  couriers  (Dirgadvagciha).  Krsna, 
the  brother  of  Harsa,  sent  such  a  messenger  who  wore  the  simplest  of 
dresses.  “His  legs  tired  and  heavy  with  the  long  journey/'  says  Bana, 
“with  Ms  tunic  girt  up  (sutra  bahdhina)  tightly  by  a  mud-stained  strip 
of  cloth,  the  knot  hanging  loose  and  fastened  up  by  a  ragged  clout 
swinging  behind  him,  and  having  his  head  wrapped  with  a  deep 
division  pressed  into  it  by  a  very  thick  thread  that  bound  it.”3 
Such  a  mesenger  was  well  received  in  a  common  household.  On 
taking  this  letter  from  Krsnavardhana,  the  messenger  Mekhalaka, 
after  Testing  for  a  while  in  Bana's  home,  said  to  Bana:  “  This  letter 
has  been  sent  by  our  honoured  lord”  and  unloosening  it,  he  delivered 
it  to  Bana.  Such  messengers  were  also  entrusted  with  verbal 
messages  and  Bana  heard  such  a  message  in  secret.3  That  such 
messengers  were  well-treated  there  cannot  be  any  doubt.  Mekkalaka 
was  asked  to  rest,  served  with  food  and  given  some  clothing.  Before 
he  departed  he  was  again  requested  to  rest  for  a  while.4 

These  couriers  not  only  carried  letters  and  messages  but  also 
served  as  guides  and  guardians.  Bana  informs  us  how  footmen 

1  Fleet,  op.  city  (29),  p*  1 32.  Mr.  V.  Mirashi  has  stated  that  the  word  Santika  is  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Pali  word  Santiki,  meaning  "  proximity,  presence”  and  that  the  word 
Santika  used  in  Vakataka  grants  in  the  sense  of  ‘a  subordinate  officer  or  servant*  ’  See 
E.  Ly  XXXIII,  no.  14,  p.  83. 

3  Bana,  Harsacarita,  p.  41,  text,  p.  52. 

8  Ibid. 

4  Ibid.,  pp.  41,  43. 
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were  “sent  ahead  to  secure  a  relay  of  villagers  to  show  the  best  way  ” 
to  Harsa,  as  he  hastened  from  the  Punjab  on  hearing  of  Ms  father's 
illness.1  Yuan  Chwang,  who  also  noticed  these  couriers,  observes  that 
they  were  sent  as  escorts  on  the  way.2  In  his  own  case  he  was 
granted  such  an  escort  by  Kumara  Raja  of  Kamarupa.  It  is  very 
interesting  to  note  that  Harsa,.  when  finally  taking  leave  of  Yuan 
Chwang,  “  commissioned  four  Ta-Kwan  (official  guides)  to  accompany 
the  escort:  they  call  such  officers  Mo-ko-la-lo  (Mahattarci?),  The  king 
also  wrote  some  letters -on  fine  cotton  stuff  and  sealed  them  with  red 
wax  (or,  composition)  which  he  ordered  the  Ta-Kivan  officers  to 
present  in  all  the  countries  through  which  they  conducted  the 
Master,  to  the  end  that  the  princes  of  these  countries  might  provide 
carriages  or  modes  of  conveyance  to  escort  the  Master  even  to  the 
borders  of  China.  ” 3  Such  a  precaution  was  necessary  owing  to  the 
danger  from  brigands  who  infested  lonely  parts  and  attacked  unwary 
travellers.1 

There  were  evidently  two  types  of  these  couriers,  who  may  he 
styled  as  mounted  and  foot,  the  former  travelling  on  swift  animals 
like  the  horse  or  camel,  while  the  latter  moved  fast  from  place  to  place 
on  foot  On  arriving  at  his  palace  and  seeing  his  father  ill,  Harsa 
“in  hot  haste  dispatched  express  couriers  and  swiff  camel  riders  one 
after  another  to  procure  his  brother’s  coming.” 5  This  practice  of 
employing,  especially  the  swift  couriers,  was  noticed  by  Yiian 
Chwang.  A  courier  dispatched  by  Kumar  a  Raja  from  Kamarupa 
presented  a  letter  at  Nalanda  after  two  days.6  That  verbal  messages 
along  with,  .written  letters  were  also  entrusted  to  such  messengers 
is  also  borne  out  by  Yuan  Chwang.7  The  dispatch  of  such  postmen, 
if  such  a  term  may.  be- permitted,  appears  to  have  been  fairly 
common.  When  Sllabhadra  refused  to  go  to  Assam  after  the  arrival 
of  the  first  messenger  sent  by  Kumara  Raja,  this  king  again  sent 
another  one  to  renew  his  invitation.  When  this  request  was  again 
turned  down,  in  anger  another  courier  was  dispatched  to  Nalanda 
with  a  personal  letter  to  the  Master  of  the  Law.  This  royal  request 
could  not  naturally  once  more  be  refused  lest  it  should  lead  to 
avoidable  estrangement  and  royal  displeasure,  and  the  invitation  was 


1  Bana,  op .  cti.,  p.  I/O. 

2  Shamans  Hwui  Li  and  Yen  Tsung,  op.  czL,  p.  1 82. 
8  Ibid.,  pp.  189-90. 

4  Hid.,  p.  191. 

5  Bana,  Harsacarita,  p.  145. 

6  Shamans  Hwui  Li  and  Yen  Tsung,  Life ,  p.  169. 

7  Ibid.,  p.  I/O. 
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finally  accepted.1 *  This  arrangement  shows  how  often  couriers  must 
have  passed  from  Kamarupa  to  Nalanda  and  vice-versa.  But  their  move¬ 
ments  were  not  confined  only  to  this  route,  for  this  system  of  postal 
communication  appears  to  have  been  spread  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  Harsa’s  empire  and  must  have  prevailed  in  the 
dominion  of  Bhaskarvarman  of  Kamarupa  as  well.  It  has  been 
noticed  that,  when  returning  from  the  Punjab,  Harsa  deputed  some 
advance  couriers  in  order  to  find  out  the  way,  which  implies  that 
this  system  must  have  been  known  in  those  parts  as  well.  Again 
Harsa,  on  coming  to  know  that  the  Master  of  the  Law  was  with  the 
Kumara  Baja,  on  his  return  after  his  attack  on  Kongyodha  (Ganjam?) 
soon  sent  a  messenger  to  Kumara  Baja,  requesting  him  to  send  this 
priest  of  China  at  once.  As  this  request  was  refused,  the  courier 
returned  but  Harsa  was  not  to  be  spurned  with  such  a  refusal,  for 
he  again  dispatched  yet  another  messenger.3  From  these  incidents 
it  may  be  seen  how  swift  couriers  travelled  pretty  fast  not  only  from 
Kamarupa  to  Kalanda  and  from  the  Punjab  probably  to  Kanauj  but 
also  from  Orissa  to  Assam. 

2.  Revenue  and  Police  Officers 

f 

*  Next  in  importance  to  the  civil  department,  was  the  Revenue 
and  Police  department,  the  duties  of  which  were  evidently  combined. 
The  most  important  of  these  officials  of  this  department  were  the 
“  Dparika ,  an  officer  primarily  entrusted  with  the  recovery  of  the 
Upqrikara,  Dasaparddhika ,  whose  duties  were  to  recover  fines  from 
those  responsible  for  the  ten  offences,3  Cauroddharanika ,  responsible  for 
the  extermination- of  thieves,  i.e.  police  officers,  Dmidika^  police  officers 
(holding  rods  of  punishment  ?),4 *  Dmiditpdsika  (policemen,  lit.  one  who 
holds  the  fetters  or  the  noose  of  punishment),6  Saulkiha,  officers 
entrusted  with  the  recovery  of  sidka  or  customs  duties,  Gaulmika , 
officers  in  charge  of  gulma  or  forest,  Ksetraprahtapalaf*  protectors 
of  the  borders  of  the  field  or  protectors  of  fields  and  borders, 
Kottapdlai 1  ..  protectors  of  forts,  Angaraksa,  body-guards  or  personal 

1  Shamans  Hwul  Li  and  Yen  Tsung/cj?,  cit,,  pp.  1 70-71. 

3  Ibid*, p.  1/2;  also  seep.  159. 

8  Fleet,  op.  cit,  (39),  pp.  189-90 ;  f.  n.  4. 

4  Bohtlingk  and  Roth,  op.  cit.f  III,p.  499;  Apte,  Dictionary,  p.  555. 

*  Monier  Williams,  Dictionary ,  p.  477 ;  CJ.S  Mudra Act  I,  p.  13. 

8  Mallinatha  equates  the  term  Kosagrheniyuktdh  with  BJidndagdrikas  thus  • 

KosagrKe  niynktd  adhikria  Bhdndarikah .  These  officials  may  he  compared  with  the 

Ateapdla  mentioned  in  the  Artkasastra  and  the  Pratyantapdla  referred  to  in  the 
Kamnudimahcisava .  Cf.,  Gulmadhikdra  in  Mudra.,  Act  V.  d  6a. 
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attendants,1  and  AyiiMaJta-YimytikiakQ,  accountants  and  assistant 
accountants*  (  An  important  revenue  official  mentioned  in  Gupta 
inscriptions  is  the  Edjuka  who  appears  to  have  been  a  decendant 
of  Asokan  times. 

Of  these  officers  an  Important  yet  perplexing  official  of  the  Gupta 
period  was  the  Uparika,  a  term  which  has  been  like  Asthakulddhi- 
karana  variously  interpreted.  The  expression  Tlrabh akiutpan k-dJh? 
karanasya  on  one  of  the  Basarh  seals  was  interpreted  by  T.  Bloch  was 
interpreted  to  mean  “  (The  seal  of)  Chief  of  Uparika  of  Tirabhukti. 
This  interpretation  was  modified  by  Dr  J.  Ph.  Vogel  into  the  (seal) 
of  the  court  of  (or  office)  of  the  Uparika  of  Tirabhukti  (i.  e.  Tirhut). 
But  Block  admitted  that  “  Uparika  means  a  class  of  officials,  whose 
exact  functions  are  not  known/’4  Fleet  followed  Mm  saying  that  The 
a  exact  purpose  ”  of  this  technical  term  was  unknown. 

The  place  given  in  contemporary  inscriptions  to  this  official  has 
enabled  certain  scholars  to  offer  other  interpretations  of  this  office. 
In  the  undated  Bihar  stone  pillar  inscription  of  Skanda  Gupta,  the 
Uparika  precedes  the  Kumar  a,  mdfyifi,  while  in  the  Deo  Baranark  inscrip- 
tion  of  Jlvifca  Gupta  II  the  Uparika  is  again  preceded  by  the  Kumar  a- 
mcUya  and  the  RcljdstlidmyaJ  As  in  some  of  the  Ucchakalpa  inscrip¬ 
tions  the  Uparika  seems  to  have  acted  as  the  Dulaka ,8  Dr  Vogel 
suggested  that  “perhaps  we  may  assume  some  connection  between 
the  two  offices.  ”9  But  this  inference,  as  will  be  explained  presently, 
can  hardly  be  accepted.  Again  in  some  of  the  Damodarpur  grants, 
pertaining  to  the  reign  of  Kumara  Gupta  I,  the  Kumdrdmdtya  appears 
to  have  been  a  district  officer  appointed  by  the  Uparika  Maharaja, 
who  acted  as  a  governor  and  is  mentioned  in  the  records  as  next  in 
order  of  authority  to  the  emperor  himself.10  In  the  Gunaighar  grant 
of  Vainya  Gupta,  dated  the  year  188  current  of  the  Gupta^  era 
(A.  D.  506  Dec.  13th),  mention  is  made  of  the  Purapdloparika  Maharaja 
sri  Mahd sdmahta  Vijayasena,  and  the  term  Uparika  has  been  inter¬ 
preted  to  mean  “the  President  of  the  City  Governors  by  Mr  D.  . 
Bhattacharya.11  But  from  the  above  grant  it  may  be  seen  that  the 


1  Apte,  op.  cit.,  p.  19.  Cf.  Rajahilasevaha  in  Muir  a.,  Act  II,  p.  21. 
3  A.  S.I.  R;  1903-4,  no.  20,  p.  109. 

8  Vogel,  Anticpiities  of  the  Chatubu  State,  p.  123. 


*  A.  S.  I.  1903-4,  p.  109. 

5  Fleet,  C.  1. 1-,  III,  P-  52>  n,  1. 

0  ML,  (12),  p.  52. 

<  ML,  (46),  P-  218. 

*  ML,  (26,  27,  30),  PP- 120, 124, 134- 

9  Vogel,  op.  cit.,  p.  123. 

10  £.  7.,  XV,  no.  7,  P- 1 14.  .  A  t,,TT  T 

n  Qml  VI,  no.  I,  p.  57.  Cf.  DurgapSla  m  Mndra.,  Act  VII,  p.  I 
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office  of  the  Uparika  was  combined  with  other  offices,  a  practice 
common  in  the  machinery  of  Gupta  administration,  as  noticed  already. 
Mahdsdmanfa  Vijayasena  was  not  only  a  Maharaja  but  was  also 
entrusted  with  the  duties  of  the  Protector  of  the  City  (Purapdla). 
That  such  an  officer  was  invariably  entrusted  with  other  duties  can 
be  seen  from  other  grants  as  well.  Some  Bengal  grants  refer  to  the 
Brhad- Uparika,1 2  in  which  this  officer  is  generally  preceded  by  the 
Ahiarahga,  which  in  conjunction  has  been  interpreted  by  Dr  Basak  to 
mean  the  “Chief  Privy  Councillor.”3 4  Again  in  the  two  grants  from 
Taiesvara,  Almora  district,  U.  P.,  we  come  across  an  official  known 
as  the  Dandopariko ,s  a  term  which  has  been  understood  to  mean  the 
4i  Prefect  of  Police. 

But  Dr  Oh.  Chhabra  has  recently  offered  another  interpretation. 
He  has  pointed  how  Visvarupacarya  in  his  commentary  Balakndd 
on  the  Ydjnavaihja  Smrti,  while  commenting  on  a  verse  on  the 
■Rajadharmaprakariia  of  this  work  observes  thus:  aviktmyo  =  ‘  vikak 
ehdriyah  pmtdpavdn  subhaghah  sumukho  =  f  krpa.no  ’  —pramddi  dakso 
dakdnya  can  ira-raksan-artham  =  adhikarana-sahdigdha  wveha-krd- 
Uparikah  sydd .  This  has  been  translated  to  mean  :  ‘*a  man  who  is 
resolute,  sane,  energetic,  blissful,  personable,  generous,  vigilant, 
dexterous  and  capable  of  administering  justice  in  legal  disputes 
should  be  ( appointed  as)  Uparika  in  order  to  maintain  impartiality 
and  morality.  ”5  From  this  information  Dr  Chhabra  infers  that  u  it 
is  obvious  that  an  Uparika  was  invested  with  two-fold  authority 
judicial  and  administrative.  His  office,  may,  therefore  correspond  to 
that  of  a  magistrate,  ”8 


This  interpretation  may  be  accepted  with  some  reservations.  First 
it  may  be  seen  that  the  term  Uparika,  obviously  originated  from  the 
tax  Uparikara  and  it  is  therefore  very  likely  that  the  Uparika  was 
the  official  who  was  held  responsible  for  the  recovery  and  administra* 
tion  of  that  tax.  That  he  must  have  been  a  high  official  can  be  seen 
from  the  fact  that  he  has  often  been  mentioned  next  only  to  the 
emperor  and  like  many  of  the  high  Gupta  officials  must  have  been 


1  CAM.  G.  Majumdar,  Inscriptions  of  Bengal,  III,  nos.  VI-XL  p.  185  ;  E.  L,  XII .  pa  Q 
40 ;  XIV,  p.  160 ;  XXI,  p.  217. 

2  Em  I,  XII,  p.  43. 

s  Ibid.,  XIII,  pp.  1x5,  1 19* 

4  Ibid.,  pp.  II 7,  12a. 


v.  307,  pp.  I  v.  184,  (ed.  by 


5  Yajmvalkya  Smrti  with  the  Commentary  of  Bdlakridd, 

X  Ganapatf  Sastri,  Tr.  Sanskrit  Series,  no.  LXXIV). 

‘  R  Ch.  Chhabra,  D.  R.  Bhandariar  Comm .  Volume  (Acarya  Puspanjali  Volume),  p, 
233.  also  see  pp.  231-33.  ' 
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entrusted  with  other  responsible  duties  like  those  of  the  Purapala , 
the  Brhad-Uparilca  and  the  Dandoparika .  His  high  status  is  further 
established  by  the  fact  that  he  is  styled  in  many  Inscriptions  as  a 
Maharaja  and  Mahdscimahfa. 

In  the  Indor  plates  of  Pravara3ena  II,  issued  in  the  23rd  year 
of  his  reign,  one  Kottadeva  is  styled  as  a  Rajuka}  This  Bdjuka 
is  undoubtedly  an  adaptation  of  the  Asokan  Bajjuka.  as  can  be 
seen  from  his  edicts  of  the  3rd  century  B.  C.  As  in  several 
other  -  units  of  administration  such  a  practice  travelled  into  the 
Daksinapatha,  where,  so  late  as  the  second  century  A.  D.,  a  Cutu- 
kuiananda  Satakarni  gave  certain  commands  to  his  Mahdvalablmm 
Bajjuka }  As  has  been  noticed  already,  the  Guptas  adopted  many 
features  of  Kusana  administration,  and  the  Yakatakas,  being  further 
south,  appear  to  have  retained  some  of  the  old  official  titles.  In 
this  inscription  the  Rajuka  appears  to  have  been  an  official  chiefly 
concerned  with  land  and  revenue,  and  he  must  have  acted  also, 
at  times,  as  the  engraver  of  grants.  Dr  Biihler  pointed  out  that 
the  name  Bajjuka  literally  means  4i  holder  of  rope/*3  thereby 
indicating  that  their  duty  was  concerned  with  the  survey  of  land. 
Their  modern  counterpart  is  the  Seristaddra,  which  is  a  corruption 
of  the  Persian  Sar-i-rishfa.  dm\  viz.,  he  who  holds  the  end  of  the  rope.4 

Moreover,  Kalidasa  mentions  two  more  officers  who  must  have 
belonged  to  this  department.  According  to  him  the  Kosagrhe  niyttkidh 5 
must  have  been  employed  to  administer  the  affairs  of  the  treasury. 
Though  this  official  is  not  exactly  mentioned  in  Gupta  records 
the  Ma-llya  copper  plate  grant  of  Maharaja  Dharasena  II,  dated 
A.  D.  571-72,  refers  to  the  Ayuktakas  and  Viniyuk  takas.0  From  the 
use  of  the  word  niyuj  in  the  Junagadh  rock  inscription  of  Skanda 
Gupta,  dated  A.  D.  455-56,  i!  niyuj  ^  is  accepted  to  mean  “to  appoint.” 
or  “  to  commission  ”,  then  probably  it  may  be  interpreted  to'  mean 
that  these  officers  mentioned  by  Kalidasa  were  in  charge  of  the 
treasury  of  the  king. 

4  B.  L,  XXIV,  pt  II  1937,  -no.  n,  p.  -5& 

2  E.  VII,  Sk.  263,  p.  142,  text  p>  251. 

2  Z,  Z).  M.  G.f  xlvii,  p.  466. 

4  Rice,  Mysore  and  Coarg  from  the  Inscriptions,  pp.  14-15?  f*  n-  On  Rajuka  in  the 
Jaiakas,  see  Pick,  Social  Organization  (trans)  pp.  148-49*  Also  see  Biihler,  Z.  D.  M.  G. 
xlvii,  pp.  466  ff ;  Bhandark.ar,  Asaka,  pp.  55-56  (2nd  Ed.). 

3  RaghiL,  V,  29,  p.  103.  He  also  refers  to  the  Sdrabhandagrha  Vyaprtd—an  officer  in 
charge  of  the  Royal  Store-House,  Mai.,  Act  IV,  p.  97. 

a  Fleet,  op.  cit.,  (38),  p.  169. 

7  Ibid.,  (14),  p.  59,  line  9:  niyujya  diva  Varunarn  praticyam  svasthd  yatha  na-onmanasu 
babhuvuh.  Also  see  line  76,  (39).  Fleet,  op.  tit,  (39),  P-  ISO :  tamiyuUa  pratinarUaka  kulapuira. 
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Another  police  officer  mentioned  by  Kalidasa  is  the  Nagarika,  one 
of  whose  duties  appears  to  have  bee^  against 

the  Iaw?^AltlbugIi "Giipta  inscriptions  specify  nagara  as  a  territorial 
division  and  Gfrdmika  as  probably  a  village  official,  they  do  not  refer 
to  a  Naganko? ,  evidently  because  lie  was  not  a  territorial  officer. 
It  is -worth  remembering  here  that  Yatsyayana  refers  to  the  Ndgarika , 
not  as  an  official  but  as  a  gentleman  at  large,  whose  home  life 
he  describes  at  length.3 


3.  Military  Officers 

The  spurious  Gaya  copper  plate  grant  of  Samudra  Gupta  and  the 
Deo  Baranark  inscription  of  J lvita  Gupta  II,  refer  to  the  foot-soldiers 
(paUih)^  cavalry  (asva),  elephant  (hasti),  camel  (astro)  corps  and  the 
navy  (nau)  as  the  arms  of  war.  Nevertheless  from  these  two  records 
it  may  reasonably  be  assumed  that  these  “arms”  of  the  Gupta  army 
must  have  continued  from  the  days  of  Samudra  Gupta  dowm  to 
L  o$e  of  Jivlia  Gupta  II,  although,  however,  in  the  Gaya  copper  plate 
of  Samudra  Gupta,  only  the  “great  ships  and  elephants  and  horses’' 
Of  his  victorious  camp  {Jay  askandha  vara)  at  Ayodhya  are  mentioned. 
It  may  be  observed  here  that  in  the  inscription  of  Jivita  Gupta  II 
rst  comes  the  navy,  then  the  elephant  corps,  then  the  cavalry  and 
finally  the  foot-soldiers.  In  those  days  probably  the  Guptas  did  not  have 
the  camel  corps,  which  was  in  use  during  the  times  of  Harsavardhana,4 
hut  which  must  have  survived  as  an  arm  during  the  reign  of  the 
I'aias  of  Bengal.  During  these  Palas,  the  order  of  the  forces  must 
i3ve  een  changed.  First  came  the  elephant  corps,  and  subsequently 
he  cavalry,  the  camel  corps  and  the  navy,  and  finally,  the  foot-soldiers, 
at  least  in  the  Khalimpur  grant  of  Dharmapaladeva.6  Kalidasa  also 
re  ers  to  these  components  of  the  army  and  relates  how  the  six-limbed 
army  of  this  period  marched  in  four  divisions.6  Of  these  six  limbs,  the 
chariots  were  by  his  time  only  traditional,  but  the  elephant  corps, 7 

a?d  the  fleefcl°™  °*™t.  He  sometimes  distin¬ 
guishes  between  foot-soldiers  {pattih)  and  the  infantry  {padalim). 

tarn  viha'radakur'-Ui^ '  ma^vacan^  ttcyaiam  nagarikah  sayam  mvasavrksasrayi  viclya- 

Edirt  ^J^.^^^sala-Viyohmala  (nagara  vyavaharaka)  in  the  Separate  Dhauli 
fs tte™  S  H?  Pau^y^ika  referred  to  in  the  Artkatistra  (pp.  *>,  245) 

,  ^  t0  have  been  a  Judee  for  district  towns  only.  CJ.  Bhandarkar,  Asoka  p.  70. 

„  ^5  S>'ayana’  Kamasutra,  text,  pp.  42-5;,  also  see  ch.  II,  ante,  pp-  128-29. 

If,  '  0p:  at’  r20°-  DescribinS  the  camP  of  Harsa,  Bana  remarks  -.  “  Camels,  as 
icks  were  set  on  then-  backs,  bellowed  at  the  outrage.  ” 

'  A  IV,  no.  34,  pp.  252-3. 

t  IV,  30,  p.  79:  catuliskandheva  sa  camuft. 

‘  Ibid.,  29. 

8  Ibid. 

*  Ib*d.%  47*  p.  84. 

u  Ibid.,  36,  p.  104.  81 :  nausadhanodyaffin. 
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The  fleet  continued  to  be  in  existence  even  till  the  days  of  Harsa 
and  his  great  contemporary  Bbaskaravarman  of  Kamarupa.  The 
Madhuban  plates  of  the  former  refers  to  his  great  navy,  elephant 
corps  and  cavalry.1  The  Kldhanpur  copper-plates  of  the  latter,  ascribed 
to  about  A.  D.  600,  likewise  mention  how  his  splendid  camp  at 
Karnasu varna  had  mighty  ships,  elephants,  horses  and  foot-soldiers.2 

Over  these  divisions  of  the  armed  forces  were  appointed  certain 
officers  who  had  their  specific  designations.  The  Mallya  copper-plate 
grant  of  Dliarasena  II,  dated  A.  D.  571-72,  tells  ns  how  the  founder  of 
this  family  Bhatarka  was  a  Senapati .3  The  Chammak  copper-plate 
grant  of  Maharaja  Pravarasena  II  (c.  A.  D.  420)  states  that  that 
charter  was  written  while  Gitravarma  was  the  Senapati  j  He  had 
another  Senapati  called  Bappadeva.5  From  these  two  records  it  is 
evident  that  definitely  from  the  early  fifth  century  down  to  the  sixth 
century  the  Senapati  or  the  Commandar  of  the  Forces  was  an  official 
in  charge  of  the  army.  Over  this  official,  his  official  superior  appears 
to  have  been  the  Maha senapati ,  who  is  mentioned  in  the  Bijaygahd 
stone  inscription  of  the  Yaudheyas,  which  is  undated.6  Besides  there 
were  several  other  officials  known  as  the  Baladhikrta  and  the  Makar 
baladhikrta.  The  Shahpur  stone  image  inscription  of  the  Later  Gupta 
Adityasena,  dated  A.  D.  672-73,  mentions  the  Baladhikrta  Salapaksa, 
who  was  apparently  a  commander  of  the  forces.7  The  Majhgawam 
copper-plate  grant  of  Maharaja  Hastin,  dated  A.  D.  510-11  refers 
to  the  Mahdbalddhikrla  Nagasimha,  who  must  have  been  evidently 
of  a  higher  rank.8  The  third  important  type  of  military  official  was 
the  Dandandyaka,  who  might  have  combined  military  as  well  as 
judicial  duties.  The  Allahabad  prasasti  of  Samudra  Gupta  mentions 
the  Mahadandanayakas  Harisena,  Dhruvabhuti  and  Tilabhattaka.  That 
such  an  official  continued  till  the  end  of  the  Gupta  age  can  be  made 
out  from  the  Deo-Baranark  inscription  of  Jlvita  Gupta  II  ascribed 
to  the  eighth  century,  which  also  alludes  to  the  official  MahadaMandyka? 
It  may  therefore  be  concluded  that  all  these  officials  were  current 
throughout  the  Gupta  period  and  that  during  the  reign  of  each  king 
there  was  not  necessarily  one  of  each  type  of  these  officials. 

1  E.L,  VII  no.  22,  p.  15S. 

3  Ibid ,  XII,  no.  13  p.  76,  line  2,  text,  p.  73*. 

3  Fleet,  op.  cit.,  (38),  p.  165. 

4  Ibid  (55),  p.  243. 

5  Ibid.,  (57),  p.  249- 

6  Ibid.,  (58),  p.  252. 

7  Ibid.,  (43),  p.  2I0» 

s  Ibid.,  (23),  p.  109. 

9  Ibid.,  (1),  pp.  16-17,  also  see  (46)  p.  218. 
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The  commander-in-chief  of  all  these  forces  was  probably  the 
Madia  sendpati} Another  officer  of  his  status  was  obviously  the 
Mah cisahdhivigrah ika  entrusted  with  the  administration  of  the  affairs 
of  war  and  peace.  Another  official  of  a  similar  status  was  the 
Makadaiidonayaka,  probably  the  Great  General  and  Magistrate. 
Another  official  pointed  out  in  the  Basarh  seals  is  Mahabaladhikrta? 
probably  the  Great  Commander  of  the  Forces.  But  what  precisely 
were  the  relations  between  him  and  the  Maha  sendpati  cannot  be  made 
out  at  present. 

Later,  during  the  reign  of  Harsavardhana  of  Kanauj,  the  Great 
Minister  for  Peace  and  War  was  known  as  Mahasahdhivigrah&dhikrta . 
One  of  his  duties  appears  to  have  been  the  execution  of  the 
kings  proclamations  when  they  were  issued  by  the  king.  Harsa 
commanded  Avariti,  who  held  this  post,  when  he  was  standing 
beside  the  latter,  thus;  “Let  a  proclamation  be  engraved9’.1 * 3 4  Bana 
states  that  another  officer  named  Skanda  Gupta,  whom  he  calls  the 
‘commandant  of  the  whole  elephant  group’,  was  styled  as  the 
A&esagajasddhanadhikrtctd  Probably  there  were  similar  commanders 
over  the  infantry,  cavalry  and  the  navy  as  well  The  Udayagiri 
cave  inscription  of  Kumara  Gupta  refers  to  the  Asvapati,  the  soldier 
Sahghiia.5  Such  a  commander  of  the  cavalry  was  also  evidently 
entrusted  with  the  command  of  the  infantry  for  in  a  Basarh  seal 
mention  is  made  of  the  Bhatmvapatif  who  must  have  been  in  charge 
of  both  of  these  forces. 

i  Other  officers  are  also  sometimes  mentioned,  but  little  is  known 
about  them. )  For  example,  an  official  named  Camupa  is  occasionally 
mentioned  after  the  Smidlnvigralvika ,  but  nothing  can  be  found  out 
about  his  activities.  Bana  also  refers  to  VanapalaJ  the  Protector  of 
Forests,  but  whether  he  had  any  military  duties  it  is  difficult  to 
state.  Another  official  pointed  out  by  the  Basarh  seals  as  the 
Mahabaladhikria,  under  whom  it  is  obvious,  must  have  served  the 
Balddhikrtas ,  appears  to  have  survived  down  to  the  times  of 
Harsavardhana. 

1  Kalidasa  also  refers  to  this  official  named  Maliasendpati  Cf  Vih,  Act  V,  p.  170 
and  to  his  subordinate,  the  Smadhipatl  Mai ,  Act  I,  p.  17. 

s  A*  5. 1  H,  1903-04,  pp.  103, 108. 

8  Bana,  op.  cit,,  p.  187. 

4  IMfa>  p;  lS2’  t®Xt,.p; 195 ;  see  also  Kadamhari,  text,  p.  37.  Cf,  A  5.  L  R.s  1903-4,  pp. 
101-2,  wherein  Katitka  is  interpreted  to  mean  a  Commander  of  Elephants. 

*  op,  cit ,  (61)  p.  260.  Of.  Gaja-adhyaksa  in  Mudra.,  Act  III,  p.  44. 

I  ^  ^  I9°3'4»  P*  I0I-2,  Of.  Hasty-asw-adhyaksa  in  Mudra,,  Ibid . 

1  Bana,  Harsacarita ,  text,  p.  227. 
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The  Harsacarita  sometimes  throws  some  light  on  the  military 
administration  of  this  period.  Baiia  states  how  “commanders  muster¬ 
ed  crowds  of  barrack  superintendents  ”  ( balcidhikiiabadhyamcmcpailpaii 
petake).1 2  From  this  statement  it  is  evident  that  even  during  the 
sovereignty  of  Harsavardhana,  the  Gupta  designation  of  Baladhikria 
was  maintained,  while  there  was  another  grade  of  officials  known 
as  Pdthipati .  There  was  yet  another  class  of  the  official  styled  as 
the  Katuka ,  interpreted  as  a  marshal,  for  in  this  connection  Ban  a 
continues  that  “shrill  words  of  command  from  the  marshals  dispelled 
the  slumbers  of  blinking  riders”.3  The  elephants  of  war  had  each  an 
attendant  called  the  Pfdlivdhika  while  the  store-rooms  had  stewards, 
for  we  are  told  that  “store-room  stewards  collected  stores  of  platters. 
Many  elephant  attendants  were  pressed  to  convey  the  stores.”3 

Another  important  military  official  who  must  have  also  acted  as 
a  governor  was  the  Gopta .  The  Junagadh  rock  inscription  of  Skanda 
Gupta,  dated  A.  D.  455-5S,4  relates  how  he  “appointed  protectors 
(gopfrin)  in  all  countries  ”.5 *  Such  an  officer  is  obviously  referred  to 
by  Kalidasa  in  his  Mdlavikdgnimiimm,  wherein  he  remarks : 
Vammitram  goptdram  ddistja f  The  official  designation  of  either 
Parnadatta  or  Ms  son  Cakrapalita,  who  were  entrusted  with  the 
administration  of  all  the  Surastras,  is  not  given  in  the  Junagadh 
rock  inscription,  but  as  in  the  earlier  context  the  “  Gopifm  ”  are  referred 
to,  it  is  possible  that  the  Gopta  was  a  military  official,  possibly  a 
governor  or  viceroy,  especially  in  the  times  of  Skanda  Gupta.  This 
officer  was  probably  a  new  incarnation  of  the  Kautiiiyan  Gopa 
noticed  already,  but  of  course  with  a  change  in  his  duties.7 8  This 
Gopta  may  be  compared  with  some  similar  officials  mentioned  in 
other  contexts.  Kalidasa,  it  is  interesting  to  note,  refers  to  this 
Gopta  in  the  clearest  of  terms  thus  in  the  Raghuvamsa:  Tasmai 
sabhydh  sabharydya  Goptre  gwpia  tamendriyali.  Mallinatha  commenting 
on  it  states  that  the  Gopta  was  a  protector  :  Goptre  raksakdya ? 


1  Bana,  op.  cit.9  p.  1 99,  text,  p.  204. 

2  Ibid.]  p.  199,  text,  p.  204 :  katuka  katuka  nirdesmasyanni  dronmisannisadiiii . 

3  Ibid...  p.  200,  text,  p.  204  :  blidnddgdravahanavdhyamdmbahundiivdliike.  The  Basarft 
seals  refer  to  the  Sri  Ram  bhmdagar-adhikaran asya.  A.  S.  I.  i?.,  I9°3"4j  P* 

4  The  2nd  part  of  the  record  refers  also  to  A.  D.  457-58. 

5  Fleet  op.  cit.t  (14),  p.  62,  text,  p.  59*  sarvesu  desesu  vidhdya  gdptrin. 

8  Mai.,  Act  V,  p.153:  ydsau  rdjasuyayajhe  diksitena  mayd  rcjaputra  sataparivrtam 
vasumitram  goptdram  adisya  samvatsardjpdvartamyd  nirargalasturagd  visrasiah  sa 
sindhordaksinarodhad  carannasvcinikma  yamndndm  prdrthitak  . . . 

7  Sale  tore,  The  Historical  Importance  of  the  StMnikas,  /.  B.  U+,  YII,  pp*  39~3& 

8  Raghu.f  I,  55,  p.  18. 
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An  officer  similar  to  the  Goptd  appears  also  to  have  been 
adopted  by  later  rulers  in  South  India.  A  copperplate  grant 
from  Tagarti  a grulidra  in  the  same  hobalt  in  the  Sikarpur  district, 
dated  A.  D.  1162  says  how,  “  in  the  fifth  year  of  the  emperor  Bijjana, 
when  his  force  marched  to  destroy  Tagarti,  the  eastern  guard  ( Muda - 
Dalara),  the  son  of  Jakka  of  Masana,  attacking  and  slaying  turned 
him  back  and  went  to  the  world  of  gods.”1  From  this  reference  it  is 
evident  that  the  Muda  Dalara  was  to  the  Kalacuryas  what  the 
GoptS  was  to  the  Guptas,  in  the  sense  that  such  a  military  official 
was  a  1  Warden  of  the  Marches  ’  posted  in  a  particular  area  to 
safeguard  it. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  a  variant  of  the  Kautiliyan  officer 
Gopa  also  appears  to  have  been  current  in  Kalidasa  s  days  for  he 
refers  to  the  Goplu  whom  Mallinatha  interprets  to  mean  a  protector 
in  general  ( Baksaka ).3  This  office  must  have  survived  to  the  times 
of  Dharmapaladeva,  in  whose  Khalimpur  grant,  ascribed  to  the  9th 
century  A.D.,  mention  is  made  of  an  official  called  Gopa.3 

1  Another  important  official  of  the  Gupta  period  appears  to  have 
been  a  kind  of  a  Warden  of  the  Marches  or  one  who  may  be  styled  as 
a  governor  of  a  frontier  province'}/  In  the  Nalanda  stone  inscription 
of  the  reign  of  Yasovarman,  ascribed  to  the  early  sixth  century  A.  D., 
mention  is  made  of  Tikina  (Tegin)  who  was  Yasovarmadeva’s 
Minister  ( Mantrin ),  the  Guardian  of  the  Roads  (Mdrgapati)  and 
Ruler  of  the  North.4  A  similar  official  is  referred  to  in  the  play 
Kau ni udi maholsa va  by  the  name  of  Pratya'ntapala .6  It  is  interesting 
to  note  in  this  connection  how  more  or  less  similar  officials  are 
mentioned  by  Kautalya,  who  remarks  that  “there  shall  be  constructed 
in  the  extremities  of  the  kingdom  forts  manned  by  boundary-guards 
(Ahtapdldh),  whose  duty  shall  be  to  guard  the  entrance  into  the 
kingdom.”6  In  fact,  Kautalya  prescribes  rules  for  the  appointment 
of  such  officials  and  repairers  of  fortifications.  Kalidasa  also  refers 
to  the  Ahtapala  official.7 


1  E.  C.}  VII,  Sh.  56,  p.  52,  text,  p.  102:  magci  Milda-dalam  talat  irida  maralucL 
5  Maghu.,  IV,  20,  p.  77.  Cf>  Ibid.,  Sali'-Gopayah 
8  JL  IV,  no.  34,  p.  252. 

*  Ibid-,  XX3  no.  2,  p.  45,  text,  p.  43 : 

Srimanudurasayah  $utro  margafateh  pratita  tikinodocipafcrmahirinalu  Cf.  with  the 
official  Margesa  mentioned  by  Kalhana,  Rajatarahgini ,  I,  p.  214,  II,  pp.  291-92.  (Stein). 

5  Kaumudimahotsava,  Act,  IV,  p,  29. 

*  Kautalya,  Arthasastra ,  Bk.  II,  Ch.  I,  p.  45,  text,  p.  46:  antesvahtapaladurgani 
janapadadvdrdnyatanpdladhistfiiidnz  sthdpaylt 

7  Mai-,  Act,  I,  p.  15. 
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The  interior  of  the  kingdom,  according  to  Kaujalya,  “shall  be 
watched  by  trap-keepers  ( Vagurikas ),  archers  ( Sabaras ),  hunters 
(Pulihdas)  Candalas  and  wild  tribes  (Aramjacarcih).”  1  Sometimes  it  is 
possible  that  these  tribes  came  into  conflict  with  the  protectors  of 
the  frontiers  and  the  king  had  to  intervene  in  order  to  effect  a 
settlement.  Such  a  situation  is  pointed  out  in  the  Kaumudwiahotsava 
wherein  it  is  related  how  once  Candasena  had  to  go  out  with  his 
army  on  an  expedition  to  the  frontiers  to  quell  a  revolt  of  his 
Pratyahtapala  officials  among  the  Sabaras  and  Puliiidas  on  the 
frontier  of  Magadha.3 

It  may  be  remembered  here  that  in  Pillar  Edict  I  of  Asoka 
mention  is  made  of  an  official  called  the  Ahtamahamalra,  a  de¬ 
signation  interpreted  to  mean  “high  officers  of  the  frontiers  ’  or 
“Wardens  of  the  Marches”  and  Mahamdtras  who  were  “those  sent  to 
the  neighbouring  states  and  charged  with  the  carrying  out  of  Asoka  s 
programme  of  Dhamma,” s  If  this  was  the  case,  then  especially  the 
former  official  may  be  considered  to  have  been  the  predecessor  of 
the  Praiyaiitapdla  or  the  Ahtapala  officials  of  the  Gupta  age. 

4.  Judicial  Officers 


As  noticed  earlier  the  Mah&dandandyakci  probably  performed  the 
combined  duties  of  the  Great  Judge  and  General.  Another  official 
closely  associated  with  him  must  have  been  the  Mahdksapatalika  or 
the  Great  Keeper  of  Records.  Whether  these  two  officials  worked 
hand  in  hand  is  not  known,  but  probably  they  did  so  as  records 
were  referred  to  and  precedents  cited,  especially  in  connection  with 
cases  concerning  the  purchase  and  sale  of  land.  The  latter  officer, 
during  the  reign  of  Harsa  appears  to  have  been  styled  as  the 
Mahaksapatalddhikaranadkikrla.  As  the  MaJiddandajidyaka  does  not 
appear  in  either  the  records  or  the  chronicles  of  Harsa’s  reign,  his  place 
was  probably  taken  by  another  officer  named  the  MalidpramdldraA 


■  It  is  possible  to  know  something  about  this  official  who  must 
have  been  entrusted  with  the  administration  of  justice  in  the  times 
of  Harsa.  The  officer  styled  Pramatr  was  evidently  an  official  of  the 
judicial  department  in  the  times  of  Harsa.  The  etymological  meaning 


1  Kautalya,  op.  cit.,  Bk.  II,  Ch.  I,  p.  45,  text,  p.  46.  The  Sabaras  and  Pulindas  were 
really  separate  wild  tribes,  see  Saletore,  The  Wild  Tribes,  pp.  38-59,  97-*00- 

2  Kaumudimahotsam,  Act  IV,  pp.  10  and  29:  MagadlmpratyaMavasimmSabara{.) 
Pulihdandm  kunjarahena  purusah  presitah  Bardhamanaka,  apijamsi  hmjarakamivarUsa 
kupitesu  pratyahtapmsu  tatpraticikirsaya  sasainye  mgarSnntgarthe. 

s  ‘Bhandarkar,  Asoka,  p.  58 ;  also  see  Hultzsch,  C.  I.  /.,  I.  The  Ins.  of  Asoka,  p.  97- 

4  E.  L,  IV,  no.  29,  p.  211. 
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of  this  designation  points  to  a  person  who  must  have  been  either  a 
judge  or  an  assessor  of  revenue.1 2  Moreover  the  Valabhi  grant  of 
Dhruvasena  III,  dated  A.  T).  653-54,  states  that  the  messenger  fox  this 
grant  was  the  Frame!  It  Sri  Naga.3  In  the  Madhuban  plates  of  Harsa, 
the  DTitakci  was  the  Mahdpramatara  Mahasclmahta  Skanda  Gupta.3  From 
these  two  examples  it  may  be  inferred  first,  that  there  must  have 
been  a  gradation  in  this  office,  as  in  several  others  as  noticed 
earlier;  secondly,  that  this  official  must  have  belonged  to  that  group 
of  officers  graced  with  the  title  of  malm  or  great,  thirdly,  that  such 
an  officer  could  also  hold  other  offices  as  well  and  he  was  usually 
connected  with  the  grants  of  land. 

This  office  was  adopted  later  on  by  other  rulers  and  dynasties. 
The  two  prmastis  of  Baijoath,  dated  A.  D.  803, 4 5  Pandukesvara  plates 
of  Lalitasuradeva,  dated  A.  D.  853,6  and  the  Benares  copperplate  grant 
of  Karnadeva,  dated  A.  D.  1042, 6 * 8  refer  to  this  office. 

A.  The  Adhikarana 

/  Officials  of  the  Gupta  administration  from  the  highest  down  to 
the  lowest  appear  to  have  conducted  their  administrative  duties  in 
an  adhikaram ,  which  may  he  interpreted  to  be  an  office  or  a  court.) 
Seals  mention,  for  example,  the  Sri  Parama  bhattdraka  pCidlya 
kurmramatya  (idhikatana?  the  Sri  Rctnobhoydcigct tcl  adlukarcaia ,  the 
dandapasadhikarana*  the  Tirabhukti  parikci~JL dhik arana  and  similar 
types  of  courts  {Adhikaram)?  From  these  references  it  may  be 

1  Apte,  Sanskrit— English  Dictionary,  p.  755*  says  that  Pramairu  means  .'.'having  a 
right  notion,  competent  to  judge  or  ascertain,  an  authority,  proof,  demonstrating/’ 

2  E.  I,  no.  XIII,. pp. '88,  92. 

&  Ibid.,  VII,  no.  22,  p.  160.  This  Skanda  Gupta,  who  was  the  commander  of  the 
whole  elephant  troop  (Asemgajasadhanadhikria),  when  Harsa  started  on  his  expedition 
against  the  Gauda  Sasahka  (Sana,  Harsacarita ,  p.  189,  text,  p.  1 95)*  Skanda  Gupta  appears 
to  have  been  promoted  to  be  a  Dutaka  Ma liapramdtdrn  Mahasamahta  when  the  Madhuban 
plates  were  issued. 

4  Ibid*,  I,  no.  16,  p.  118. 

5  /.A,  XXV,  p.  182. 

6  E.  /.,  II,  no.  23,  p.  309. 

-  2bid.,XXLlI  (II),  p.  56,  text,  p.  55* 

8  AS./J.,  1903-4,  p.  108,  The  late  R.  D.  Baner ji  observed:  "The  term  pddiva 
was  not  translated  by  Dr.  Vogel ;  it  means  *  equal  to*.  Pada  is  often  used  in  the  same 
sense  as  ialpa.  Guru-pada  is  the  same  sense  guru-kalpa  and  means  1  One  equal  in  rank 
to  the  preceptor  ’  Baner  ji.  The  Age  of  the  Imperial  Guptas ,  pp.  72-73.  This 
interpretation  is  not  acceptable,  because  the  word  pada  means  foot  and  the  objectival 
form  of  it  is  padlya,  meaning  4  at  the  foot  viz.,  a  servant,  while  it  appears  far-fetched 
to  maintain  that  the  word  pada  is  often  used  in  the  sense  of  kalpa,  the  source  of  which 
is  not  mentioned.  Moreover,  it  is  not  necessary  to  stretch  the  meaning  of  the  word 
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safely  Inferred  that  the  Kumdreimalya ,  the  Bhandcl gccra,  the  Dandapastka 
and  the  Upcirika  had  each  his  separate  adhikaram } 

Such  centres  of  administration  must  have  been  established  at 
particular  places,  especially  at  the  district  capitals.';  One  of  the  Basarh 
seals  speaks  of  the  44  chief  of  the  Government  of  Yaisali”  (i mistily 
adlvistcln-adhi karanasya)}  One  of  the  Faridpur  copper-plates  of 

Gopacandra,  dated  A.  D.  58S,  relates  how  in  the  time  of  Upanka 
Nagadeva,  Chief  Warden  of  the  Gate  and  the  minister  entrusted  with 
the  principal  business  of  regulating  trade  in  New  Avakdsika ,  who 
gained  his  dignity  through  the  favour  of  Gopacandra,  44  while  he  is 
administering  affairs  Y astupala-svamin,  who  is  appointed  over  trade 
in  this  district  in  the  province  of  Varuka,  becomingly  apprised  both 
the  district  government  wherein  the  oldest  Kayastha  N ayasena  is 
the  chief  and  also  leading  man  .  .  .  foremost  among  whom  .  .  .  and 
also 'the  principal  trader’1.3  From  this  inscription  it  can  be  seen  that 
the  heads  of  the  district  were  sometimes  called  Amdhja  Upankas  or 
vice-versci,  that  they  were  entrusted  with  the  regulation  of  trade, 
that  they  were  evidently  appointed  by  the  king;  that  they  were  to 
be  apprised  along  with  the  representatives  of  the  mercantile  and  the 
Kayastha  classes  when  any  one  applied  for  a  plot  of  land.  It  has- 


pada,  especially  while  it  appears  so  self-evident  when  compared  with  the  word  halpa. 
Padiya,  therefore  ought  to  bednterpreted  to  mean-a  servant-belonging  to  Cf  Pada-padtya - 
Rastra-Rastriya.  Therefore,  another  interpretation  may  be  given  to  some  of  the  legends 
on  "the  Gupta  seals  discovered  at  Basarh.  For  instance,  Sri  paramabhaUaraka  padiya 
kumaramaiya  adhikarana  may  be  taken  to  mean  one  who  belonged  to  or  wasjittached 
to  His  Highness,  the  illustrious  paramabhattaraka  of  the  Court  of  the  Kumaramatyas 
(counsellors  to  princes);'  Yumraja-bhattdraka  padiya ...  ka  adhikaramsya  (seal  of  His 
Highness,  the  Heir-Apparent  ( Yuvardja )  and  Worshipful  (Bh  Muir  aka  -  worshipful, 
venerable,  etc.  Cf.  Apte,  op.  tit,  p.  807)  „  .  .  of  the  court  of  Yuvaraja  Mmttaraka- 
padiya  baldikikaranasyai  “The  heir  apparent  (or  prince  royal  or  crown-prince)  and 
Worshipful  of  the  Military  department  (CfA.S.LR.,  1903-4,  p*  roB.  Dr.  Block  ta^es 
Baladhikarana  to  mean  military  forces).  The  Adhikarana  cannot  be  interpreted  as  such, 
f or  it  may  mean  only  a  court,  tribunal,  court  of  justice  Cf.  Apte,  op.  tit,  p.  47*  JS 
interpretation  appears  to  be  more  reasonable  instead  of  assuming  that  the  Gupta 
officers  were  created  with  a  status  equal  to  that  of  the  emperor  himself,  liven  their 
feudatories  like  the  Maitrakas  of  Valabhi,  not  to  mention  the  Parivrajaka  (Dcchakalpa) 
Maharajas,  did  not  assume  royal  titles  until  the  great  Gupta  emperors  had  passed  away 

9  A.  S.  1.  R>,  1903-4  P*  I09*  V  '  -  ■-  ■  '  '  ■■  ■■  •■■■■■■  ■■  ■■■ 

1  Cf  Monier  Williams,  Dictionary ,  p.  20.  He  says  that  Adhtkaram ^  means  an  act  of 
placing  at  the  head  or  subordinating  government,  supremacy,  magistrate,  court  o 

justice,  etc.  Cf.  B.  I.,  VIII,  p.  note  7- 


2  A.  S.  I.  R-,  1903-4.  p.  109.  ,  , 

3  1.  A.,  XXXIX,  p.  204.  AmMya  Uparika  Naga&evasy-adihyasana  hue  Varuka  « 

visaya  vyaparaya  viniyukta  Vatsapala  st<amina...stka  (sya  ?)...ex<yaMiaralojyi..r 
kiyastha  Nayasma  pramukham  adhiiarana...itarai>tsaya-k,t»da-pa...ha  mahattaraVD 
praikana  vyap  (atinah).  For  the  interpretation  of  tfavya-Avaiasiia,  see  p.  210. 
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also  been  suggested  that  the  Mahdscl manta  was  literally  the  a  great 
chief  of  a  district’'  for  such  a  title  is  given  to  Sasankadeva  in  his 
Bohtasgadh  stone  sealmatrix,  ascribed  to  the  7th  century.1  Such  an 
officer  also  probably  styled  as  the  Visayapa.fi  as  can  be  seen  in  the 
Indor  plates  of  Skanda  Gupta  dated  A.  D.  465-6S.3  That  such  officials 
were  employed  along  with  Kimdrdmatyas  daring  the  Gupta 
regime  can  be  seen  from  the  extant  seals,  which  refer  to  these 
officials,  for  they  have  the  following  expressions  :  Kiimaramatya-adhi- 
karanas-ca  Sarvvahgci-vhaye-vra  {brci)  hmmyadya-purassaran-varUamanm = 

bhavinas-ca  m-sQ7nQhlat.Xvi)^ayapaim-sMMlmrm}dn .  vyavahd ri-jana 

padan-vo~(bo)  dhayaty-astu  vo  viditam .3  Some  of  these  officials  are 
also  referred  to  in  the  Mudraraksasa ,  wherein  it  is  related  that  its 
author,  the  poet  Visakhadatta,  was  the  son  of  Maharaja  Bhaskaradatta 
and  the  grandson  of  Samaria  Vatesvaradatta.* 


B.  The  Adhikarana  in  Sessions 


If  it  is  accepted  that  the  term  adhikarana  may  be  interpreted  to 
mean  a  court  or  an  office  wherein,  according  to  epigraphic  evidence, 
transactions  pertaining  to  land  were  decided,  it  is  possible  that 
judicial  matters  were  also  settled  in  such  a  place.  In  MrcchakaUka 
a  trial  scene  {vyavdhara)  is  described  in  detail.  The  Beadle 
( Sddhanikay  goes  to  the  court  room  ( vyavahcira  7ncmdala),  tidies  it  up 
and  makes  ready  the  seats.  \Public  complaints  were  lodged  there 
before  the  magistrates  ( Adhikaranaka h\J  The  judges  entered  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  guild  warden  (Sresthin),  a  clerk  ( Kdyastha )  and  others. 
The  judge  was  then  conducted  into  the  court-room  by  the  beadle. 
The  judge  had  evidently  other  colleagues  who  bore  the  same  name 
■Adhikaranaka,  Once  these  were  seated,  the  beadle  had  to  go  out  of  the 
court-room  to  inquire  who  wanted  to  present  a  case  and  the  judges 
were  probably  empowered  to  postpone  cases  through  the  beadle  if  they 
were  so  determined,  while  an  influential  person  especially  of  the  royalty, 
could  have  his  case  heard  despite  such  a  determination. 


_  1  (78)i  p.  284.  This  designation  was  used 

hamudrasena,  circa  7th  century.  Cf.  Ibid (80),  p.  289. 

2  Ibid.,  (16),  p.  70. 

8  A.  S.  I.  R.,  1903-4,  p.  121. 


during  the  reign  of 


\  Visakhadatta,  Mndraraksasa,  Prologue,  pp.  157. 

S“fh  a.n  °®da‘  is  actually  mentioned  by  Kalidasa  as  shown  below;  see 
er,^irr!°th  0TmC-ia  Adlmnistration-  The  office  of  the  Sadhanika  appears  to  have 
personal  rkt  Put  of  difficult  state  work  which  probably  involved  some 

grahayet.  Kautalya 

JnZZTSP  fed  C-'-  XI11,  P‘  23‘  Also  see  the  Sone  East-Bank  copper-plate  of 
he  have  be«  a  pihrt?13"  ^  P'  232 :  Kar^iuraS-ostra-nau-sadhanika.  Could 
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Once  the  plaintiff  entered  the  court-room,  first  his  welfare  was 
inquired  into  by  the  judges  and  then  he  was  offered  a  seat.  Then 
the  judge  asked  the  plaintiff  to  state  his  case,  and  during  this  time 
any -irrelevant  talk  was  interrupted  by  the  Judge  who  reminded  the 
plaintiff  only  to  state  the  case.  During  this  statement,  any  commit¬ 
ment,  pertaining  to  the  case  in  hand,  if  made  by  the  plaintiff  was  at 
once  pointed  out  by  the  judge  to  the  clerk  (Kayastha)  to  be  written  down. 
The  judge  first  considered  the  allegations,  then  the  facts,  the  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  former  depending  on  the  plaintiff  and  the  defendant, 
while  the  investigation  of  the  facts  had  to  be  carried  out  by  the 
judge.  The  defendant  was  then  summoned  and  likewise  examined. 
During  such  an  examination  the  conduct  of  the  case  required  the 
judge  to  make  even  intimate  and  awkward  questions.  Sometimes 
during  this  investigation  such  questions  were  asked  by  the  beadle  as 
well  as  the  clerk.  The  Protector  of  the  Town  (Nagararaksadhikrta)1 
was,  if  required,  requested  to  investigate  into  a  point  at  issue. 
While  the  trial  was  going  on,  the  court-room  was  in  the  charge  of 
royal  guards  {Bdjupurusdh).  If  a  capital  punishment  was  imposed, 
the  drum  was  beaten  and  the  culprit  conducted  to  a  burial-ground 
and  there  impaled.2 

It  may  be  now  seen  how  far  these  designations  pertain  to  the 
Kautallyan  and  G-upta  periods.  According  to  Kautalya  the  judge  is 
called  Dharmastha ,  the  clerk,  Lekhaka ,3 4  the  court,  Dharmasikdiji.4, 
But  in  the  Gupta  grants  it  has  been  seen  how  the  word  adhikarana 
invariably  refers  to  the  seat  of  local  administration,  while  the 
official  designation  of  Nagarasresthin  implies  the  most  important 
personality  in  the  town  or  the  guild-president  as  it  has  been  also 
interpreted.  Likewise  mention  is  made  of  the  Prathama  Kayastha f 


1  Cf.  The  Nagarika  official  mentioned  by  Kalidasa  see  ante  p.  262.  It  is  worth 
observing  here  that  Kautalya  ref  ers  to  an  official  called  Nagaraka  who  has  been  Inter¬ 
preted  to  mean  a  town-clerk  Cf.  Arihasastra ,  Bk.  II.  Ch.  VI.  p.  57.  (3rd  ed.) 

2  Visakhadatta,  Mrcchakatika,  Act  IX,  pp.  372-423,  (Godbole)  ,*  trans.,  Ryder,  pp. 
132-52.  Regarding  the  date  of  this  play  Dr  A.  B.  Keith  says:  “  We  are  left,  therefore, 
with  no  more  than  impressions,  and  these  are  qualities  insufficient  to  assign  any  date 
to  the  clever  hand  which  recast  the  Carudatta  and  made  one  of  the  great  plays  of  the 
Indian  drama/’  Keith,  The  Sanskrit  Drama  p.  131.  Owing  to  his  imitation  of  Bhasa, 
Sudraka  is  placed  after  Bhasa  who  is  supposed  to  have  lived  in  if  a  period  of  not 
later  than  A.  D.  350,  while  we  may  fairly  safely  date  Kalidasa  about  A.  D.  400 
Ibid.,  p.  93.  Referring  to  this  scene  Dr  Keith  thinks  that  it  "  conforms  duly  to 
the  requirements  of  the  legal  Smrtis  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries  A.  D..  but  the 
conservatism  of  the  law  renders  this  no  sign  of  date/'  Ibid.,  p.  134, 

8  Kautalya,  op.  cit .,  Bk.  IV,  Ch.  IX,  text,  p.  222. 

4  Ibid.,  Bk.  II,  Ch.  V,  p.  56,  text,  p-  58. 
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apparently  alluding  to  the  foremost  among  the  clerks.1  Another 
important  Gupta  official  dealing  with  transactions  pertaining  to  land 
was  the  Sdihanika ,3  while  their  epigraphs  often  refer  to  the  military 
officer  like  the  Mahabaladhikjia3 ;  while  the  Balddhikrta  is  mentioned 
in  the  Harsacarila .*  Consequently,  it  can  be  seen  how  obvious  is  the 
similarity  in  the  official  designations  between  those  referred  to  in 
the  Gupta  epigraphs  and  those  recorded  in  the  MrcchakaUka, 
although  it  is  likely  that  the  duties  of  identical  Gupta  officials  may 
not  necessarily  have  had  any  similarity  with  the  functions  with 
their  prototypes  as  in  the  times  of  §udraka. 

The  term  adhikarana  is  referred  to  in  the  Harsacarila  evidently 
as  a  court  of  justice,  for  Bana  observes  that  “  the  followers  of  the 
Mimaimd  alone  have  to  ponder  problems  in  administering  justice 
( adhikaratia ),  while  they  examine  the  several  adhikaranas  or  ‘cases 
for  discussion.’”5  Such  a  designation  ( adhikarana )  in  the  reign  of 
Harsavardhana  implies  that  the  Adhikarana  or  the  court,  which 
prevailed  in  Eastern  Bengal  in  the  sixth  century  during  the  days  of 
the  Later  Guptas,  continued  to  survive  in  the  kingdom  of  the 
Puspabhutis6  about  the  same  period  and  even  later  in  the  beginning 
of  the  seventh  century.  But  how  far  it  differed  from  its  Vakataka 
proto-type,  the  Dharmasthana,  cannot  be  ascertained. 


C.  Dharmasthana 

V  There  was  in  Gupta  times  a  place  where  an  attempt  was  made 

to  mete  out  justice  in  administrative  matters.  XKautalya  refers  to  it 

— - - — —  :  / 

1  E.  /.,  XV,  no.  7,  p.  131. 

5  I.  A.,  XXXIX,  pp.  2I0-II. 

8  A.  S.  I.  R.,  1903-4,  pp.  xoi-2, 

*  Bana,  op.  tit.,  p.  199,  text,  p.  204. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  65,  text,  p.  78:  vakyaviddm  adhikaranavicardh 
In  this  treatise  I  have  adopted  the  name  of  Puspabhuti  instead  of  the  variation  of 
Pusyabhuti  which  was  suggested  by  Dr  Buhier  long  ago.  He  pointed  out  that  the 
word  Puspabhuti  “gives  no  good  sense’'  while  Pusyabhuti  is  a  naksatra  and  means  «  he 
to  whom  Pusya  may  give  welfare.”  The  modern  DevanagariMss.  constantly  interchange 
pa  and  ya  in  compound  letters.”  E.L,  I,p.68,  f.  n.  5.  Throughout  this  work  the  word 
Puspabhuti  has  been  adopted  especially  because  Bana  in  his  Harsacarila  clearly 
mentions  that  word  as  Puspabhuti  and  not  as  Pusyabhuti :  “  iva  raja  Puspaihutiriti  namnS 
babkuva.  Text,  p.  loo,  trans,  p.  83.  Fleet  was  not  quite  sure  of  the  alternative  reading 
which  was  proposed  and  therefore  read  it  in  both  the  forms:  Cf.  op.  cA,Intr.  p.  15.  Max 
Muller,  (India,  What  can  it  teach  ns?  p.  288)  and  .Dr.  F.  E.  Hall  ( Vasavadatta ,  Pref. 
p.  51),  and  Cowell  and  Thomas  in  their  translation  of  the  Harsacarita,  ip.  83) 
have  accepted  the  word  to  mean  Puspabhuti,  while  Pandit  Bhagwanlal  Indraji  styled  it 
as  Pusyabhuti.  (/.  A,  XIII,  p.  74).  It  is  worth  noting,  however,  that  in  no  known 
inscription  of  Harsavardhana  is  the  word  under  reference  referred  to,  while  only  ram. 
mentions  it 
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as  Dharmaslhayl  and  calls  the  judge  a  Dharmastha }  An  apparent 
elucidation  of  this  technical  term  can  be  found  in  the  Chammak 
copper  plate  grant  of  Maharaja  Pravarasena  II  which  refers  to  the 
Dharmasthana  in  the  following  words  :  “  Be  it  known  to  you  that,  in 
order  to  increase  our  religion  and  life  and  strength  and  victory  and 
dominion  and  for  the  sake  of  (our)  welfare  in  this  world  and  the 
next,  (and  generally)  for  our  benefit,  this  (village)  is  granted  in  our 
victorious  office  of  justice  {Lhcirmasthcina)  as  a  grant  not  previously 
made,  with  libations  of  water." 3  It  is  therefore  evident  that,  among 
the  Yakatakas,  as  among  the  Guptas,  grants  of  land  were  made  in 
the  presence  of  obedient  and  high-born  officers,  soldiers  and  others 
in  a  court  of  justice.  Such  an  inference  is  fully  borne  out  by  the 
Siwani  Indor  and  Pattan  copper  plate  grants  of  the  Yakataka  king 
Pravarasena  II.3  Probably  in  such  a  court  lands  were  given  away, 
grievances  redressed  and  justice  meted  out. 

We  may  now  compare  this  institution  with  another  which 
Kalidasa  also  styles  as  the  Dharmdscina  ( Dhammdsam ).  It  is  possible 
that  in  Kalidasa’s  day  the  king,  especially  in  his  capital,  attended 
such  a  court,4  but  mention  is  also  made  of  another  officer  who  was 
apparently  entrusted  with  judicial  duties,  for  he  is  called  the 
Dharmddhikdra.  The  king,  for  example,  in  the  Scikuhtalam  remarks: 
4tMy  lady,  I  am  (versed  in  the  Holy  Writ)  he  whom  the  Puru  king 
employed  in  the  office  of  keeping  the  law  in  the  town.  I  am  he,  who  has 
come  to  this  pious  forest  ( Dharimranya )  by  way  of  seeing  the  holy 
hermitage,  to  know  if  the  rites  of  sages  are  free  from  obstacles."5 
From  these  words  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  Dhwnmdhtlwa  was 
an  officer  who  had  to  be  well-versed  in  the  scriptures  (Pharma),  that 
he  had  to  maintain  order  in  the  town  and  that  he  had  to  see  that 
the  hermits  in  the  woods  were  not,  disturbed  in  the  prosecution  of 
their  penances. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  note  that  Kalidasa  again  refers  to  this 
office  called  the  Dharmdsana  in  his  play  MCdaudkacjnimitrajn .  The 
Pratiharl  observes:  tasmad  tjavad  DharmdsanastMtam  devam  pratipdla- 
yami*  There  is  no  doubt  that  Kalidasa  had  clearly  in  his  mind  a 
definite  office  known  as  the  Dharmasana  to  which  he  specifically 

1  Kautalya,  up.  cit ,  Bk.  IV,  Ch.  IX,  test,  p.  223  ;  also  see,  Bk.  II,  Ch.  V,  p.  56. 

2  Fleet,  op  cit.,  pp.  241-42,  text,  p.  238*.  vaijayihe  dhanncisthane  apurvva  dattyd 
iidaka-purvvam .  . . . 

8  Ibid,,  (56),  pp.  248-49 ;  E.  XXIII,  no.  10,  p.  55 ;  Ibid.,  no.  14,  p.  83. 

4  Cf.  Mai.,  Act  V,  p.  133 :  java  dhammasana-gadam  devam  padivalmi . 

5  Sak.,  Act  I,  p.  13  :  yah  Pauravena  rdjhd  dharmadhikare  niyuktah . 

5  Mdl,  Act  V,  p.  133. 
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refers  twice  in  his  plays.  In  the  Sakuiitalam  too,  he  refers  to  this  office 
in  the  following  words:  ciraprabhodhdna  sambkavitatn  asmdbhir  =  adya 
Dharmdsanadhydsitmn}  and  in  these  words  the  reference  to  Dharmdsana 
is  clear.  From  this  reference  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  king 
must  have  acted  as  the  Chief  Justice  in  such  a  court,  but  it  is  not 
possible  that  in  actual  practice  it  was  feasible  for  the  king  to 
undertake  this  duty  either  in  all  countries  or  throughout  the  Gupta 
empire.  It  is  quite  possible,  however,  that  the  Dharmadhikara,  who 
is  referred  to  in  the  Sdkuhlalavi  as  occupying  the  seat  of  Justice  in 
maintaining  law  and  order  in  the  town,  usually  occupied  this  post 
which  went  by  the  name  of  the  ‘  Seat  of  Justice  It  is  extremely 
interesting  to  compare  this  technical  term  with  a  similar  one  found, 
for  example,  in  one  of  the  Vaisali  seals  of  the  Gupta  age.  Seal  no. 
69-A  reads  thus:  Dharmasanddhikaranasya,  which  has  been  interpreted 
to  mean  “the  seal  of  the  office  of  the  Chief  Justice.” 3  From  this 
comparison  three  important  conclusions  can  be  drawn :  first,  that  the 
Dharmdsana  mentioned  by  Kalidasa  and  the  Vaisali  seals  must  have 
been  one  and  the  same;  secondly,  that  the  Dharmadhikara,  mentioned 
by  Kalidasa  as  having  been  the  officer  entrusted  with  the  maintenance 
of  the  law  in  the  town,  must  have  been  according  to  the  Gupta  seal 
the  same  officer  although  he  is  styled  as  the  Dharmcisamdldkarana ; 
thirdly,  he  appears  to  have  had  an  office  or,  as  has  been  interpreted 
in  this  work,  a  court  ( adhikarana )  wherein  he  administered  justice 
and  stamped  his  documents.  It  would  not  be  far  fetched  to  identify 
the  Dharmdsana  of  the  Gupta  seals  and  the  plays  of  Kalidasa 
with  the  Dharmasthdna  of  the  Vakataka  inscriptions,  which  must  have 
been  the  seat  of  justice  in  Gupta  times.  Probably  there  existed  this 
rather  vital  difference  between  the  Gupta  Dharmdsana  and  the 
Vakataka  Dharmasthana :  the  former  was  possibly  in  the  Gupta 
empire  the  court  of  the  Dharmadhikara,  while  the  latter  in  the 
Vakataka  empire  was  what  the  Adhikarana  was  in  the  Gupta  empire 
—merely  a  civil  and  criminal  court  wherein  land  disputes  were  also 
settled. 

D.  Ecclesiastical  Officers. 

(It  has  been  seen  till  now  that  in  the  administration  of  the  Gupta 
empire  there  were  civil,  revenue  and  police,  military  and  judicial 
departments.)  But  whether  or  not  there  existed  during  the  Gnpta  Age 
a  department  to  look  after  the  religious  institutions  of  the  Hindus, 


1  Sak.,  Act.  VI,  p.  87. 

*  A.  S.  I.  R.,  1913-14,  pp.  127-28. 
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Jainas  and  Buddhists  remains  now  to  be  decided.  Mention  has 
already  been  made  of  the  Purohita  but  whether  he  was  the  chief  of 
all  the  religious  officers  in  this  period  cannot  be  decided  for  lack 
of  evidence.  His  close  association  with  the  king  and  his  importance 
in  vital  matters  like  the  coronation  and  the  religious  functions  in 
the  palace  must  have  naturally  given  him  a  place  of  enviable 
prominence.  But  if  he  were  in  reality  the  head  of  all  such  officers, 
he  would  have  been  referred  to  in  connection  with  the  mathas  of 
either  the  Hindus  or  the  Jainas  and  the  Sahgharamas  of  the  Buddhists. 
The  Gupta  seals  refer  to  the  existence  of  an  official  in  the  following 
words :  Tlrahlmktau  Vinayasihitirsthdpai mdMkaranasya}  which  imply 
that  he  must  have  been  an  official  who  looked  after  the  morals  of  the 
people.  If  this  were  really  the  case  then  he  could  only  have  been  the 
prototype  of  the  Asokan  Bhamma  Mahdmdkm 9  and  the  Stmtana 
Mahamcitas*  of  the  Satavahana  inscriptions.3 

(  The  religious  institutions  of  this  period  had  evidently  some 
administrative  officers.  ,  The  Agrahards  granted  to  Brahmanas  were 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Agraharika,  who  must  have  been  entrusted 
with  the  recovery  of  certain  dues,  privileges  and  the  introduction  of 
new  settlers  in  a  given  ctgrahdrc^  This  can  be  inferred  from  the  Gaya 
copper-plate  grant  of  Samudra  Gupta  which  reveals  that  the  tax 
paying  cultivators,  artisans  etc,  of  other  villagers  should  not  he 
introduced  by  the  Agrahdrika  of  this  ( village )  (for  the  purpose  of 
settling  in  It  and  carrying  on  their  occupations)  (fox)  otherwise  there 
would  certainly  be  a  violation  of  the  privileges  of  an  agrahdraf 4 
This  officer,  it  may  be  observed,  is  again  mentioned  in  the  BMtari 
stone  pillar  inscription  of  Skanda  Gupta  although  his  duties  are  not 
specified  in  any  way.5  But  as  he  is  clearly  referred  to  in  this  record 
along  with  other  officers  like  the  SauJJdka  and  the  Gauhmkat  there 
cannot  be  any  doubt  about  his  official  status. 

The  Jaina  vihuras  too  must  have  been  under  the  supervision  of 
theSicar!/aN.The  Paharpur  copper-plate  inscription  of  the  Gupta  year 
159  mentions  the  Sramcmdcdrya  Gunanandin  of  Vata  Gohalx  which 
has  been  identified  with  the  modern  Goalbhita.6  This  Acdrya  was 

1  A.  S. I.  R.,  1903-04.  P- 1(>9-  .. 

s  Hultzsch,  C.  I.  L,  I,  The  Inscriptions  of  Asoia,  p.  9  ;  also  see  Mookerp,  Asoka,  29-31 
178-79,  Bhandarkar,  Asoka,  pp.  65-67,  144-48. 

8  E.  VIII  no.  p.  91*  ,  .  .  _ 

4  Fleet,  op.  cit.,  (60),  p.  257;  italics  mine,  text,  p.  257 :  agrahSriken = (a)nyed-gram-u(li- 
iamda-kutwitbi-Mruk-adayah  pravesayitavya  ma{a)nyatM  niyatam  a{a)grahar-aksepah. 

8  Ibid,  (12),  p.  52- 

8  E.  /.,  XX,  no.  5,  p.  62,  see  also  p.  61. 
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undoubtedly  the  head  of  the  vihdra  as  this  record  suggests.  In  the 
reign  of  Kumara  Gupta  I  there  was  another  famous  Jaina  teacher 
who  went  by  the  name  of  the  Acanja  Gosarman  “  who  was  the  orna¬ 
ment  of  the  lineage  of  the  Acclrya  Bhadra  (and)  sprang  from  a  noble 
family,”1  which  suggests  succession  by  heredity  in  office  and  nobility 
in  descent.  Obviously  under  this  official  there  must  have  been  lesser 
officers  as  there  were  in  the  convents  of  the  Buddhists. 


i\The  Buddhist  monasteries  must  have  been  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  tneir  officers  styled  as  the  Vihdrasvdmin  and  the  Mahavihflrasvffirdnk 
The  Kasia,  stone  image  inscription,  ascribed  to  the  end  of  the  fifth 
century,  relates  how  the  Maliaviharasvdmin  Haribala  made  an  approp¬ 
riate  religious  gift.2  This  statement  shows  that  such  officials  werb 
empowered  to  make  gifts  in  the  cause  of  religion. 


Uext  in  importance  and  subordinate  to  the  MfthCmhdrummin 
must  have  been  the  Viharasvamin,  who  was,  as  his  designation  indicates, 
the  Superintendent  of  Convents.  The  Sanci  stone  inscription,  roughly 
allotted  to  the  fifth  century  A.  D.,  refers  to  the  Viharasvamin  Rudra, 
his  full  name  being  omitted.3  This  office  was  probably  not  hereditary, 
unlike  several  other  offices  in  Gupta  times,  for  the  father  of  this  Rudra 
is  not  called  by  any  official  designation.  The  appointment  of  Rudra 
might  have  been  an  exception-  and  not  necessarily  the  rule  as  far  as 
the  office  of  the  Vihdrasvatnin  is  concerned.  It  is  not  possible  at  this 
stage  of  research  to  define  the  duties  of  these  Convent  Superintendents 
unless  it  may  ba  assumed  that  they  were  concerned  mainly  with  the 
administration  of  the  vihdrcis  as  cam  be  seen  in  the  case  of  Nalanda 
and  Dudda  Sanghardma  organisation.1  But  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  wives  of  such  officials  were  called  by  a  feminine  designation 
of  their  office,  more  as  an  honour  than  a  suggestion  implying  that  such 
a  term  implied  their  holding  of  any  similar  office.  The  Mathura  stone 
inscription,  pertaining  to  the  time  of  Skanda  Gupta,  dated  A.D.  454-55, 
states  that  an  appropriate  religious  gift  was  made  by  the  Viharasvdr 
mini  '  Devata.0  It  may  be  observed  in  this  connection  that  such  a 
practice  became  current  in  South  India  as  well.  The  Kargudari 
inscription,  dated  A.  D.  1108,  refers  for  example  to  a  Bandana  ijakiti6, 


1  Fleet,  op.  cit  (6l),  p.  259. 

2  Ibid.,  (69),  p.  272. 
s  iWA,  (73),  p.  280. 


2  Wf  VI11  0n  the  Reli^us  Institutions. 

Fleet,  op.  at,  (63),  p.  263. 

iew^^i-SomJsv^  pSim“f^^es  can  be  cited  in  support  of  this 

no-  P-  n4 ;  Sarthavakini^Tt^i,  384  5  W.  L, 
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but  there  is  nothing  in  this  grant  to  show  that  the  lady  held  any 
post  of  a  Dan-dandy  aka  in  this  year  ox  that  she  performed  any  duties 
of  this  office.  Such  a  usage  can  therefore  only  be  interpreted  to 
mean  the  bestowal  of  an  honorific  on  the  wives  of  the  holders  of 
such  offices. 


VI.  Powers  of  Officials 
1.  Types  of  Punishment 

The  officers  of  these  departments  were  endowed  with  certain 
powers  of  punishment.  If  the  Kautillyan  code  of  punishment  was  so 
severe,  then  .according  to  the  pious-minded  Fa  Hien,  in  the  reign 
of  Candra  Gupta  II,  there  must  have  been  great  leniency  in  punishing 
culprits.  “  The  king  ”,  he  observes,  “governs  without  decapitation  or 
(other)  corporal  punishments.  Criminals  are  simply  fined  lightly  or 
heavily,  according  to  the  circumstances  (of  each  case).  Even  in  cases 
of  repeated  attempts  at  wicked  rebellion,  they  only  have  their  right 
hand  cut  off”.1 2 3  '.The  Chinese  traveller  does  not  seem  to  be  correct 
in  making  such  assertions,  although  it  is  possible  that  he  might  not 
have  personally  seen  the  punishments  inflicted  or  even  heard  about 
them]  He  admits  that  fines  were  levied  and  this  tax  was  probably 
the  charge  alluded  to,  for  instance,  in  the  Kh5k  copper  plate  grant 
of  Maharaja  Hastin,  dated  A.  D.  475-76,  as  *  caravarj jam  ?  which  has 
been  interpreted -to  mean  as  “  fines  imposed  on  thieves  ’?  The  extant 
epigraphs  of  Candra  Gupta  II  do  not,  however,  mention  this  charge. 
But,  as  it  is  referred  to  among  the  taxes  specified  by  Kautalya,4  and 
as  it  is  mentioned  as  a  current  levy  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  fifth 
century,  it  is  possible  that  it  was  recovered  as  a  tax  in  the  times  of 
Candra  Gupta  II  as  well. 

In  the  Junagadh  rock  inscription  of  Skanda  Gupta,  dated  A.  D. 
455-56,  there  is  a  suggestion  that  another  method  of  punishment  in 
Gupta  times  was  torture.  When  this  king  was  ruling,  the  records 
states  that  any  one  worthy  of  punishment  was  not  “over  much  put 
to  torture”,5  which  reveals  that  during  his  reign  torture  as  a  means 
of  punishment  certainly  existed,  but  it  was  not  obviously  carried  to 
excess.  This  allusion  to  the  infliction  of  torture  probably  implies 

1  Fa  Hien,  op.  cit.,  p.  43- 

2  Fleet,  op.  cit,  (21),  p.  96. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  9^« 

4  Kautalya,  op.  cit.,  Bk.  II.  Ch.  VI,  p.  58. 

5  Fleet,  op.  cit.,  (14),  p.  62,  text,  p.  59 ;  arttd  daridrd  vyasani  hadaryo  danltjo)  m  w 
yd  Ihrsa-piditcih  syat. 
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that,  In  the  reigns  of  his  predecessors  Kumara  Gupta  or  Candra 
Gupta  II,  it  was  often  stringently  enforced,  though  of  course  we 
have  no  means  of  verifying  such  a  statement. 

Kalidasa  tells  us  how  thieves  were  caught  and  dealt  with  by 
government  officers.  Theft,  which  was  a  matter  of  common 
occurrence  in  his  days,  was  punished.  A  thief  when  caught  was 
given  over  to  guards  called  Raksmah ,  who  made  inquiries  into  the 
theft  and  cross-examined  him.  He  was  kept  in  custody  near  the 
city-gate,  and  the  matter  reported  to  the  authorities  in  the  palace, 
and  if  the  crime  affected  royalty,  the  king  himself  was  informed 
about  it.1 

A  man  condemned  to  death  had  “the  flowers  of  death”  fastened 
on  him.  This  implies  that  capital  punishment  was  in  use  during 
the  days  of  Kalidasa.  But  how  exactly  an  execution  was  performed 
is  given  by  Visakhadatta  in  his  play  Mudrdraksasa .  In  it  Canakya 
relates  how  the  Buddhist  monk  Jlvasiddhi,  who  murdered  king 
Parvata,  was  to  be,  after  a  public  proclamation  of  his  offence,  banished 
from  the  capital  with  disgrace.  The  other  offender  Sakatadasa,  always 
hatching  treason  against  Candragupta  Maury  a,  after  a  similar  pro¬ 
clamation,  was  to  be  impaled  and  his  family  imprisoned.  Later 
Canakya  observes :  “Go  directly  to  the  place  of  execution,  and  with 
an  angry  scowl  frighten  the  executioners  (out  of  their  wits)  and  when 
they  run  away  terrified  in  any  and  every  direction,  carry  off  Siddha- 
rtaka  from  the  place  of  execution  and  take  him  safely  to  Eaksasa.”2 
Therefore  not  only  were  banishment  and  impalement  after  a  public 
proclamation  in  vogue,  but  there  was  a  specific  place  for  such  an 
execution,  named  the  vadhyasthana. 

^But  probably  the  most  brutal  form  of  capital  punishment  in 
the  Gupta  age  was  the  infliction  of  death  by  elephants!)  When 
Malay aketu  heard  that  two  of  the  confederate  kings  of  Candragupta 
Maurya  coveted  his  corps  of  elephants,  he  cried  out  to  his  attendant  i 
“Put  them  to  death  by  means  of  an  elephant.”8  It  is  interesting  to 
note  how  this  horrible  practice  continued  to  the  days  of  Dandin,4 
and  was  once  again  revived  in  Southern  India  in  the  Vijayanagara 
empire  in  the  sixteenth  century.5 


1  Act  VT*  P.  8° :  phulahli  me  hattha  imassa  lajjhmsa  sumano  pinaddhum. 

3  visakhadatta,  op.  czl.  Act  I,  p.  12.  text,  p.  12,  also  see  Act  II,  p.  30. 

4  text,  p.  78 1  itar an  tu  va  hastibal akaniau  hastinciiva  ghUtyMUtnUi. 

_  E^dira,  Dasakumaracarita,  pp.  128-29.  Cf  \  Mudra Act  V,  p,  78. 

/  Se^elk  A  Forgotten  Empire-  Vijayanagara,  p.  384.  Nuniz  says :  «  When  the  King  so 
esires,  e  commands  a  man  to  he  thrown  to  the  elephants,  and  they  tear  him  in  pieces 
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Banishment  was  also  a  method  of  punishment  It  appears  that 
a  Verdict  of  capital  punishment  pronounced  on  a  criminal  was  at 
times  commuted  to  banishment  3  The  Chinese  traveller  Yiian 
Chwang  relates  how  once  a  person  dared  to  make  an  attempt  on 
the  life  of  Harsa  and  how  “  the  kings  all  demanded  that  that  culprit 
should  instantly  be  killed”.  But  the  king  inquired  into  the  matter, 
“  punished  the  chief  of  them  (Brahmanas)  and  pardoned  the  rest  He 
banished  the  500  Brahmanas  to  the  frontiers  of  India,  and  then 
returned  to  his  capital.”1 2  This  benevolent  practice  of  a  regal 
amnesty  appears  to  have  been  a  fact  because  Kalidasa  also  refers 
to  this  gesture  of  royal  munificence.3  Baiia  too  confirms  it  when  he 
reveals  that  on  the  birth  of  the  prince  Harsavardhana,  all  prisoners 
were  released  in  the  reign  of  king  Prabhakaravardhana.8  Yuan 
Chwang  further  states  that  after  Harsa  became  deeply  interested  in 
Buddhism,  he  convened  every  Five  Years  an  assembly  of  the 
brethren,  and  those  who  neglected  the  ceremonial  observances  of  the 
Order,  and  whose  immoral  conduct  was  notorious,  were  banished 
from  his  presence  and  from  the  country.4 

Yuan  Chwang  throws  some  light  on  some  other  types  of  punish¬ 
ment  meted  out  to  offenders  against  the  law.  “  The  statute  law  is 
sometimes  violated  and  plots  made  against  the  sovereign  when  crime 
is  brought  to  light  the  offender  is  imprisoned  for  life ;  he  does  not 
suffer  any  corporal  punishment,  but  alive  and  dead  he  is  treated  as  a 
member  of  the  community  (lit.  as  a  man).  For  offences  against 
social  morality  and  disloyal  and  unfilial  conduct,  the  punishment  is 
to  cut  off  the  nose,  or  an  ear,  or  a  hand,  or  a  foot,  or  to  banish  the 
offender  to  another  country  or  into  the  wilderness.  Other  offences 
can  be  atoned  for  by  a  money  payment  ”.5 * * 

Bana  unconsciously  gives  some  information  about  the  nature  of 
some  of  these  punishments.  He  relates  how  under  Harsa  *fch©  only 
feet  ever  cut  off  are  those  in  metre  .  .  *  there  is  no  cutting  off  the 
four  principal  limbs  of  condemned  criminals  From  these  allusions 


1  Hiuen  Tsiang,  op.  cit,  I,  p.  221 ;  Cf  Yuan  Chwang,  op.  cit,  h  p.  1/2. 

2  Raghu.,  Ill,  20,  p.  58 :  piabhidhmiatsvayatMva  kevtilam  tadd  pitrnam  mumuce  sa 

bahdhanat . 

8  Bana,  op,  cit .,  p.  III. 

4  Yiian  Chwang,  op.  cit ,  I,  p.  344- 

5  Ibid.,  pp.  171-72. 

ft  Bana,  op.  cit. ,  p.  65,  text,  p.  78:  pustakarmanam  par  item  vigrahah  ....  vrtffinam 

padacchcdalu  Manu  refers  to  the  practice  of  cutting  off  of  a  thief’s  hands  for  stealing 

more  than  50  palas :  see  Laws  of  Manu,  VIII,  322,  p.  310  (Buhl 
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it  may  be  seen  that  Bana  in  these  cases  obviously  refers  to  the 
extant  practices  of  cutting  off  the  feet  for  some  unspecified  offence 
and  of  the  mutilation  of  the  principal  limbs  in  the  case  of  condemned 
criminals.  Though  Bana  here  denies  the  existence  of  these  two 
types  of  punishment  as  Yuan  Chwang  relates,  the  former  must  have 
existed  in  practice,  while  regarding  the  latter,  Bana  himself  refers 
to  .“doomed”  criminals.  He  speaks  of  “clots  of  red  sandal  juice 
wherewith  doomed  criminals  are  decked  *’}  This  can  again  be 
proved  by  examining  the  condition  of  the  corpse  over  which 
Bhairavacarya  was  performing  the  Mahakalahrdaya  rite.  It  lay 
supine  anointed  with  red  sandal,  arrayed  in  garlands,  clothes  and 
ornaments,  all  of  red.1 2 3  Such  a  practice  must  have  been  common,  for 
Carudatta,  in  the  Mrcchakatikd ,  describes  himself  when  led  to  execu¬ 
tion,  as  being  dragged  like  a  beast  to  sacrifice,  decked  with  the  marks 
of  red  sandal  on  his  limbs  and  besprinkled  with  meal  and  pounded 
incense.3  From  this  information  it  is  clear  that  in  the  Gupta  age 
three  methods  of  capital  punishment  were  employed. 

2.  A  Public  Execution 

A  typical  example  of  a  public  execution  for  committing  murder 
can  be  well  illustrated  from  the  Mrcchakatikd  in  the  treatment 
meted  out  to  the  unfortunate  Carudatta.  The  Candalas  led  the  way 
crying  .  “ Out  of  the  way,  gentlemen,  out  of  the  way!  This  is  the 
noble  Oarudatta.”  The  oleander  was  placed  on  his  brow  ( pdmsiirak - 
slkrtdhgam ),  red  marks  of  sandal  were  placed  on  all  his  body 
(saruagcltresu  oinyastai.  raktacandaiiahaslaka h) 4,  and  he  bore  the  stake 
(sthula)  on  his  shoulder,5  and  his  whole  body  was  strewn  with  meal 
and  powder  (pista  curna).  Thus  he  was  led  through  the  crowd  and 
as  they  marched  they  came  across  the  stipulated  places  of  halt, 
where  the  royal  proclamation  of  the  crime  had  to  be  read  out  to  the 
assembled  people.  Then  the  Candalas  cried  out :  “  Here  is  the  place 
of  proclamation  (ghdsa?iasthmiam).  Beat  the  drum  ( cihata  dindima-m) 
and  proclaim  the  sentence.55  Then  the  proclamation  was  read  out 
thus:  “ Listen,  good  people,  listen.  This  is  the  noble  Carudatta,  son 
of  Sagaradatta,  and  grandson  of  the  merchant  (Sarthavaha) 
Yinayadatta.  This  malefactor  enticed  the  courtesan  ( ganika ) 

1  Bana  op.  ciU,  p.  196,  text,  p.  201:  sariresu  vikasitabaMhuka  kttsumasonita  socisah 
santta  vrstayaK 

2  Ibid p.  92. 

8  Mrcchakatikd,  Act  X,  text,  p.  257. 

i  Ibid.,  p.  153,  text,  p.  257  ;  Cf.  MudrcL,  Act  II,  p.  32. 

5  Ibid.,  p,  158,  text,  p.  263. 
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Vasaiitasena  into  the  deserted  old  garden  Puspakaranda  and  for  a 
mere  trifle  murdered  her  by  strangling.  He  was  taken  with  the 
booty,  and  confessed  his  guilt  Therefore  we  are  under  the  order  of 
king  Palaka  to  execute.  And  if  any  other  commit  such  a  crime, 
accursed  in  this  world  and  in  the  next,  Mm  too  king  Palaka 
condemns  to  like  punishment”1  The  object  of  this  proclamation 
was  first,  to  inform  the  people  about  the  culprit  and  his  offence, 
secondly,  to  convince  them  that  the  crime  deserved  the  punishment 
and  thirdly,  to  warn  them  against  a  repetition  of  such  a  crime. 
In  this  connection  one  of  the  characters  observes :  “  But  the  citizens  do 
not  believe  it.”2  This  remark  reveals  that  the  common  people  had  to 
be  convinced  about  the  authenticity  of  the  offence,  the  nature  of  which 
was  publicly  proclaimed.  Thus  proclaiming,  the  Caudal  as  led  the 
victim  to  the  southern  cemetery  (daksmasmsartam)  where  be  was  to 
be  executed.3  He  was  led  through  the  king’s  highway  (rdjamargq)  * 
and  on  the  way  there  were  stages  where  the  proclamation  had  to  be 
read  out,  fox  references  are  made  to  the  third  and  the  last  places 
where  it  was  so  read  out.5  When  it  was  read  out  finally  on  reaching 
their  destination,  the  chief  of  the  executioners  asked  the  victim  to 
lie  flat  and  said  that  with  one  stroke  of  Ms  sword,  which  he  had 
already  drawn  out,  he  would  send  him  to  heaven.6  His  last  wishes 
were  granted.7  Dandin  corroborates  these  facts  as  will  be  shown 
presently. 

Of  course  there  were  some  chances  of  escape.  Some  good  man 
might  offer  some  money  to  free  the  captive,  a  son  might  be  born  to  the 
king  or  an  elephant  might  break  loose8  and  the  victim  could  be  free. 

3.  Offences  and  Punishments  in  Later  Times 

For  lesser  offences,  four  ordeals  were  employed  for  determining 
the  guilt  or  innocence  of  a  person.^  u  These  are  ”,  says  Yuan  Ohwang, 
“  by  water,  by  fire,  by  weighing,  and  by  poison.  In  the  water  ordeal 
the  accused  is  put  in  one  sack  and  a  stone  in  another,  then  the  two 
sacks  are  connected  and  thrown  into  a  deep  stream;  if  the  sack 

1  Visakhadatta,  Mrcchikatika,  p- 155,  text,  p.  259. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  164,  text,  p.  272. 

8  Ibid.,  p.  165,  text,  p.  275. 

4  Ibid.,  p.  166,  text,  p.  276. 

8  Ibid.,  p.  163,  text,  p.  272. 

8  Ibid.,  p.  167,  text,  p.  278  Of.  Meyer,  Hindu  Tales,  p. 

7  Ibid.,  p.  156,  text,  p.  26X. 

8  Ibid;  pp.  164-65,  text,  p.  274. 

3  Of  these  punishments  Manu  refers  to  the  carrying  of  fire,  diving  under,  am 
touching  the  heads  of  wife  &  children.  See  Laws  of  Mann,  VIII,  1 14*  P*  3*®  (Rubier). 
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containing  the  stone  floats,  and  the  other  sinks,  the  man’s  guilt  is 
proven.  The  fire  ordeal  requires  the  accused  to  kneel  and  tread  on 
hot  iron,  to  take  it  in  his  hand  and  lick  it ;  if  he  is  innocent,  he  is 
not  hurt,  but  he  is  burnt  if  he  is  guilty.  In  the  weighing  ordeal  the 
accused  is  weighted  against  a  stone ;  and  if  the  latter  is  the  lighter 
the  charge  is  false,  if  otherwise  it  is  true.  The  poison  ordeal  re¬ 
quires  that  the  right  hind  leg  of  a  ram  be  cut  off,  and  according  to 
the  portion  assigned  to  the  accused  to  eat,  poisons  are  put  into  the 
leg,  and  if  the  man  is  innocent  he  survives,  and  if  not  the  poison 
takes  effect.”1 

The  object  of  such  punishments  was  to  discourage  crime  to  a 
great  extent,  although  it  was  not  unknown  especially  in  the  wild 
forests,  not  to  mention  the  roads  and  river  routes.  Yuan  Chwang 
was  attacked  twice,  once  while  sailing  in  the  Ganges  not  far  from 
Kanauj,  and  again  while  journeying  through  the  forest  of  the 
Polo-che  trees  ( Palasas )  near  the  town  of  Che-kia-lo  (Sakala)  where 
he  and  his  companions,  robbed  of  all  their  belongings  and  pursued 
by  an  armed  gang,  were  saved  by  the  intervention  of  an  armed 
peasant  and  eighty  of  his  armed  friends.3 

Dandin  throws  considerable  light  on  the  activities  of  the  police 
department  of  his  day  regarding  crime  and  punishment.  Police  men 
( Raksikah )  wandered  about  in  the  city,  either  on  their  rounds  or  in 
search  of  thieves.  Apaharavarman,  one  of  Dandin ’s  characters,  tells 
us  how,  after  an  expedition  to  conceal  some  booty,  he  fell  in  with 
policemen.8  These  policemen  walked  about  with  truncheons  ( dmpda ) 
with  which  they  thrashed  offenders,*  but  whenever  they  caught  a 
thief  they  bound  his  arms  behind  his  back.5  They  kept  watch  on 
the  highway  ( rajavUhi )  at  night  and  resorted  to  torture.  A  certain 
Bhil  woman,  conveyed  a  still-born  child,  belonging  to  someone  to  a 
grave-yard  “but  as  she  returned  by  the  highway  at  night,  she  was 
seized  by  polieemen  (Raksikapwrusah),  menaced  with  torture,  and  in 
her  fright  she  half  revealed  the  secret.*’6  These  tortures  were  not 
only  mere  threats  but  when  they  were  carried  into  operation  they 
must  have  proved  fatal,  for  a  suggestion  to  this  effect  is  made  by 
Dhanamitra  to  Apaharavarman:  “You  must  torture  him  to  death 

1  Yuan  Chwang,  op.  cit.,  I,  p.  172 ;  Hiuen  Tsiang,  op.  cit.,  I,  pp.  83-84. 

3  Shamans  Hwui  Li  and  Yen-Tsung,  The  Life  of  Hitien-Tsiang  p.  73, 

8  Dandin,  Dasakumaracarita,  p.  85.  (trans.,  A.  W.  Rider,  1927),  text,  p.  41.  (edited 
by  G.  J.  Agashe,  1919,  Bombay.) 

♦  Ibid.,  p.  196,  text,  p.  127. 

8  Ibid.,  p.  135. 

‘  Ibid.,  p.  129,  text,  p.  83. 
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like  a  thief.”1  The  policemen  were  posted  not  only  in  graveyards 
but  also  in  the  crematoria  to  guard  against  desecration.  Mitragupta 
“  received  from  the  aldermen  ( Pauramukhajdh)  the  position  of 
policemen  ( S masdnaraksdh)  in  the  cemetery.” 2 

The  police  department,  like  the  others,  was  an  organised  unit  of 
administration,  although  this  suggestion  cannot  be  confirmed  by 
©pigraphic  evidence.  Dandin  refers  to  the  police  captain  (Ndgarika 
purusah)  by  whose  order  arrested  culprits  were  lei  away  to  jail.8 
This  police  captain  did  not  act  alone,  especially  in  matters  of 
arriving  at  a  decision  regarding  confiscation.  Mitragupta  relates  how, 
on  receiving  some  secret  information  about  an  elopement,  “  the 
avaricious  police-captain  convoked  the  town-council  {Pauravrddhar 
sannidhi)  and  took  him  (Balabhadra)  (to  them),  saying:  “ This 
scoundrel  Balabhadra  is  living  in  our  city  with  Kanakavatl  whom  he 
stole  from  her  father  Nidhipatidatta.  You  gentlemen  will  not  object  to  the 
entire  confiscation  of  Ms'  property.”  This  proposal  alarmed  Balabhadra, 
but  Ratnavatl  (whom  he  was  about  to  marry)  said  to  him:  44 Do  not 
be  alarmed.  Tell  them  that  this  is  not  Nidhipatidattas  daughter 
Kanakavatl,  but  Grhagupta’s  daughter  Ratnavati,  given  you  by  her 
parents  in  Yalabhi  and  decently  married.  If  they  do  not  believe,  let 
them  send  a  messenger  to  his  relatives.”  Balabhadra  consented  and 
remained  on  bail  from  his  guild  until  Grhagupta,  informed  by  letter, 
visited  the  hamlet  and  returned  most  joyfully  with  daughter  and 
son-in-law.4  This  incident  reveals  that  in  Dandin  s  day  elopement 
or  the  courting  of  others’  wives  implied  arrest,  that  the  police 
captain  convoked  the  town-counoil  before  whom  the  arrested  man 
was  placed  so  that  they  might  come  to  a  unanimous  decision 
regarding  any  confiscation  of  goods  which  the  captain  suggested.  The 
culprit,  however,  was  given  a  cliance  to  defend  himself  and  was 
even  granted  a  bail.  Such  a  rough  and  ready  procedure  was  considered 
a  system  of  trial,  the  absence  of  which  was  generally  noticed. 

This  penalty  of  confiscation  of  property  was  only  one  of  the 
several  punishments  meted  out  to  offenders  against  the  law.  The 
confiscation  of  property  was  probably  next  in  severity  ^  to  death. 
A  king  in  his  fury  condemned  the  wretched  Arthapati  to  death 

1  Dandin,  op .  cit.,  p.  89. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  178,  text,  p.  1 16. 

3  Ibid ,  p.  96,  text,  p.  57-  ^  _ 

4  Ibid.,  pp.  176-77,  text,  p.  1 18:  vimarse  ca  tasyah  sffliimtmmwkamatyena  pauramm 

abhimaiamdstt.  Italics  mine. 

3  Ibid.,  p,  6l, 
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as  he  was  accused  of  theft  but  on  his  behalf  Dhanamitra  respect¬ 
fully  pleaded  thus  :  ‘4  Oh,  Sir,  royal  tradition  graciously  grants 
exemption  from  the  death  penalty  to  merchants  guilty  of  such  felonies . 
If  you  feel  furious  confiscate  the  criminals  property  and  exile 
Mm/’1  A  penalty  less  severe  than  this  double-edged  punishment 
of  confiscation  and  exile  was  probably  torture,  of  which  eighteen 
kinds  are  referred  to  and  torture  must  have  commenced  with 
“daily  inquisition,  half  wheedling,  half  bullying/’2  Then  mention 
is  made  of  slitting  of  the  ears  and  noses.3 

But  the  most  savage  of  them  all  was  the  trampling  to  death  by 
elephants,  which  is  referred  to  by  Yisakhadatta  in  his  play  called 
Mudmraksa $a.  In  the  city  of  Kasi,  while  stealing  in  the  house  of 
an  eminent  business  man,  Arthapala  was  caught  according  to  Dandin 
“with  the  coin  and  fettered”  and  condemned  to  death.  When  the 
signal  was  given  by  the  chief  counsellor  ( Uttam-amcitya )  Kamapala, 
who  looked  on  from  the  height  of  the  palace  entrance  gate ;  (gopur- 
oparital-ddhi rudhasya )  whereupon  a  mast  elephant  called  death-winner, 
to  whom  murder  was  sport  lumbered  towards  him  t:  with  mon¬ 
strous  trunk  curled  back,  while  the  jangling  of  his  bells  was 
reinforced  from  the  throaty  yells  from  the  crowd...  The  infuriated 
driver  headed  him  back  with  blistering  words  and  kicks  of  unres¬ 
trained  ferocity.  4  Such  an  execution,  conducted  in  the  presence  of 
a  crowd,  by  means  of  a  mast  elephant  and  under  the  supervision  of 
a  state  official,  must  have  been  a  most  terrifying  and  agonising 
spectacle.  But  whether  such  a  penalty  was  meted  out  simply  for 
committing  a  theft  alone  is  rather  doubtful  and  it  might  have  been 
resorted  to  only  in  cases  of  extreme  danger  and  provocation. 

An  equally  brutal  punishment  was  the  scooping  out  of  the  eyes 
for  committing  treason,  especially  in  the  case  of  Brahmanas.  Even 
highly  placed  officers  were  not  spared  from  this  punishment 

particularly  if  they  secretly  planned  to  murder  a  king/  How  a 

culprit  accused  of  such  a  crime  was  treated  is  related  by  Arthapala. 
“At  the  place  of  proelamatio n  {ghosanasthdna)^  he  says,  “ I  climbed 

a  tamarind  tree  with  thick,  spreading  branches,  and  lav  hidden, 

while  the  crowd  sought  the  highest  spots  they  could  find  ;  and  high 
and  low  their  chattering  buzz  began.  Then  my  father  was  brought 
forth,  his  arms  were  bound  like  a  thief’s  behind  his  back,  the  centre 

1  Dandin,  op.  cit.,  p.  93.  Italics  mine, 

3  Ibid.,  p.  96. 

8  Ibid.,  p.  93.  ■ 

*  Ibid.,  p.  128,  text,  p.  80. 
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of  a  gabbling  throng.  Just  below  me  they  halted  him  while  the 
headman  thrice  made  this  proclamation:  "‘This  Is  Kamapala,  the 
counsellor  (Mahiri).  Coveting  the  kingdom,  he  clandestinely  poisoned 
his  sovereign  Candasimha,  and  the  heir-apparent  (Yuvamjo), 
Candaghosa.  Further,  he  plotted  evil  against  our  present  monarch 
Simhaghosa,  who  now  comes  to  years  of  discretion.  He  confidentially 
summoned  to  a  secret  interview  the  counsellor  (Awatj/a)  Sivanaga, 
likewise  Sthuna  and  Angara varsa  and  babbled  of  royal  murder. 
These  loyal  men  ( Svamibhaktah )  reported  the  plot,  and  the  judge 
( Nyayya )  decreed  deprivation  of  vision  as  the  legal  penalty  for  this 
kingdom-coveting  Brahman.  He  is  now  on  his  way  to  have  his 
eyes  torn  out  And  if  any  second  criminal  be  detected.  His 
Majesty  will  in  a  like  manner  visit  him  the  appropriate  penalty/’ 1 
Consequently  treason  in  the  days  of  Dandin  meant  the  administration 
of  poison  to  the  ruling  sovereign  ;  plotting  evil  against  the  king  and 
meeting  in  secret  with  State  officials  with  a  view  to  murdering  the 
ruler.  When  loyal  men  betrayed  such  plots,  the  case  must  have 
been  reported  to  the  judge  ( Nyayya )  who,  after  due  deliberation, 
meted  out  the  appropriate  penalty  to  the  delinquent  Once  the 
criminal  was  so  condemned  he  was  taken  away  like  an  ordinary 
thief  through  the  common  streets,  where  proclamations  were  issued 
in  his  presence  so  that  any  of  his  abettors  might  be  discovered  and 
so  that  they  too  might  not  escape  from  the  same  penalty. 

The  mutilation  of  a  person’s  limbs  sometimes  led  to  the  offenders 
execution.  Dhanyaka,  who  was  accused  of  such  a  crime,  while 
being  led  to  his  execution  with  Ms  arms  bound  behind  his  back, 
cheerfully  said  to  his  functionary:  “If  the  beggar  whom  I  am 
supposed  to  have  mutilated  is  prepared  to  speak  ill  of  me,  my 
punishment  is  deserved.”  “Ho  harm  in  trying”,  said  the  officer,  who 
summoned  the  cripple  and  presented  Mm  before  the  culprit.”2  ‘But 
unfortunately  there  is  no  scope  for  verifying  whether  such  officers 
were  given  such  latitude,  especially  after  a  criminal  was  condemned 
to  be  executed. 

The  causes  of  arrest  and  imprisonment  may  now  be  recounted. 
As  noticed  already,  treason  against  the  king,  mutilation  of  another  s 
limbs  and  even  theft  led  to  various  punishments  like  the  scooping  out 
of  the  eyes,  execution  and  trampling  to  death  by  elephants,  while 
loitering  about  either  in  the  king’s  highway  or  in  the  cemetery 

1  Dandin,  op.  cit.,  pp.  135-36,  text,  p.  86:  idmn^me  pitaram  iaskaram  =  nw  pakm- 
baddhahhujamuddhara  dliavanimafmjammyatamanlya . 

3  Ibid.t  p.  168,  p.  text,  109. 
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implied  imminent  arrest,  the  dapping  on  of  irons  and  imprisonment1. 
That  convicts  were  sent  to  prison  there  cannot  be  any  doubt,  for 
references  to  the  prison  and  a  jailor  are  specific  and  clear  especially 
in  the  works  of  Dan  din.2  Minor  thefts  discovered  by  the  police 
who  arrested  thieves,  and  disorderly  behaviour  in  the  public  streets 
as  a  result  of  alcoholic  excesses,  also  led  to  legal  interference  on 
behalf  of  the  State.  Apaharavarman  one  day  was  clapped  in  jail 
“through  the  fault  of  drink.'’3 

Burglary  was  also  a  crime  and  how  it  was  committed  is  worth 
noting.  The  prospective  housebreaker  first  studied  ©very  house  in 
the  city  regarding  its  wealth,  occupation  and  character.  Then  by 
night,  clad  in  a  black  cloak  and  girt  with  a  sword,  he  provided  himself 
with  a  varied  kit  of  trowel,  scissors,  tweezers,  dummy,  cord,  a  dark 
lantern,  a  bee-basket  and  other  tools.  Then  pitching  on  the  house  of 
a  “capitalist,”  h©  breached  the  wall,  penetrated  through  a  narrow 
opening,  unconcerned,  appropriated  considerable  wealth  and  boltedh 
The  Jaina  Prakrfca  stories  also  throw  some  light  on  this  aspect  of 
burglary.  We  are  told  that  burglars  adopted  various  disguises  in  the 
shapes,  dresses  and  signs  of  other  professions.5  A  thief  who  dressed 
himself  as  a  religious  mendicant  went  about  a  city,  where  there  were 
various  houses  some  of  which  were  “  worth  looking  at,  with  wide  open 
eves  and  indicative  of  complete  excellence.  And  there  the  religious 
mendicant  made  a  breach  in  the  form  of  sirivaccha  and  went  in. 
And  having  stationed  him  (Agaladatta)  there  he  left  it.  He  brought 
out  baskets  filled  with  many  wares.”0  We  are  told  that  this  system 
of  breaking  open  house  walls  was  made,  44  with  a  very  sharp  tool  " 
which,  aided  the  thieves  to  make  44 an  extremely  well  conceived  hole” 
in  the  walls  of  any  home.'  ■  '  ' 

When  such  a  thief  or  even  a  suspicious  character,  though  armed, 
was  once  caught  by  the  police,  he  was  not  spared  especially  if  he 
resisted...  Apaharavarman  recounts  an  escapade  in  which  he  met  the 
police  whom  he  tried  to  withstand.  “Even  when  I  met  the  policemen, ” 
he  begins,  “  I  attacked  them  without  thinking,  and  was  particularly 
angry  when  then  took  me  for  a  thief  and  struck  me.  It  seemed  a 
game.  But  the  sword  dropped  from  my  groggy  hand,  so  that  I  only 

1  Dandin,  op.  cit.t  p.  141. 

2  Ibid>f  pp.  62,  99,96. 

8  Ibid.,  p.  97. 

4  Ibidmi  p.  8l. 

*  Meyer,  Hindu  Tales ,  p.  231. 

6  Ibid;  p.  232. 

7  Ibid;  p.  253  also  see  pp.  249, 253. 
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killed  two  or  three  before  failing,  my  eyes  rolling  and  bloodshot. 
The  nurse  ran  to  me  at  once,  with  bleats  of  misery;  but  my  enemies 
fettered  vie.  ” 1  The  abettors  of  such  offenders  were  tracked  down  and 
certainly  apprehended  as  early  as  possible.3  So  thieves  once  caught, 
when  they  showed  the  least  resistance,  were  not  only  thrashed  but 
were  fettered  with  manacles  of  iron.5 

These  burglars  and  thieves  in  general  frequented  houses  of 
prostitutes,  tap-rooms,  gambling-places,  stalls  of  bakers,  sheds  of 
parks,  huts  of  ascetics,  empty  temples,  squares,  market-quadrangles 
and  bazars  of  the  markets.1  The  police  were  always  set  after  them 
in  such  places,  where  they  could  be  easily  traced  and  arrested. 
Over  these  policemen  in  the  city  there  was  an  official  called  the 
Chief  of  the  City  Guards,  who,  if  he  failed  to  trace  any  particular 
thief,  was  replaced  by  another  official.5  Sometimes  the  king  laid 
down  a  time-limit  for  the  arrest  of  a  thief,6  but  this  might  not  have 
been  always  the  case. 


VII.  Provincial  Administration 
1.  Types  of  Officers  and  their  Duties 

We  have  seen  till  now  the  nature  and  the  duties  of  the  civil, 
revenue,  militarv,  police  and  judicial  officials  of  the  Central 
Government  of  the  Gupta  empire,  and  we  may  now  turn  to  ascertain 
similar  functions  of  the  Provincial  and  Local  Administrative  officers 
of  this  age. 

(",As  observed  earlier,  large  tracts  were  entrusted  to  the  care  of 
the  governors  in  the  times  of  Gupta  rule;  Under  these  governors 
there  were  the  district  officers,  who  were  responsible  for  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  districts.  The  district  officers  were  in  reality  appointed  to 
special  posts.  J  How  they  were  appointed  can  be  found  out  from  one 
of  the  Damodarpur  copper  plate  grants  of  Dharmaditya  which  states 
thus;  “In  the  times  of  the  reigning  of  the  Uparika  Nagadeva,  Chief 
Warden  of  the  Gate,  in  New  Avakasika,  who  gained  his  dignity  through 
gratifying  that  Dharmaditya,  Gopalasvami  is  the  customs  officer 

1  Meyer,  op.  cii.t  p.  94.  Italics  mine. 

3  Ibid.,  pp.  94-95. 

8  Ibid.,  p.  141. 

4  Ibid.,  pp.  249-50. 

5  Ibid.,  p.  224. 

6  Ibid.,  p.  231. 
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appointed  as  such  in  chief  in  this  district  within  the  province  of 
Vasaka  by  this  very  Nagadeva/’1 *  This  record  reveals  how  the  king 
appointed  an  Uparika,  who  must  have  probably  been  the  officer  of 
a  district  authorised  to  recover  the  uparikara,  and  this  officer  must 
have  been  granted  power  to  appoint  his  substitutes  or  subordinates 
in  order  to  conduct  the  local  administration  and  enforce  regulations 
in  the  villages  whenever  the  necessity  arose.  The  hTandapiir  copper 
plate  grant,  dated  A.  D.  488,  shows  how  such  orders  were  issued: 
a Hail!  from  the  (royal)  grant  (agrahara)  of  Ambika  village,  our 
Head  of  the  District  ( Visayapati )  Chatramaha,  with  confidence 
intimates,  addresses  in  writing  and  informs  the  court  (adhikarana) 
as  well  as  the  Brahmatias,  the  chief  officers  and  others  and  also  the 
householders  at  the  village  of  Jaiigoyika,  after  having  inquired  of 

their  well-being .  From  Ambila  (the  Ayakiakas)...,. .intimate  and 

write  to  the  court  that  Visayapati  Chatramaha  informs  us...../’3 4 
From  this  record  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  Visayapati  addresed 
in  writing  any  information  or  order  he  had  to  make  to  the  local 
administrative  unit,  the  adhikarana ,  the  Brahmanas,  the  chief  officers 
and  others  as  well  as  the  householders.  This  information  was 
evidently  communicated  to  the  adhikarana  through  the  Ayaktakas , 
who  must  necessarily  have  been  subservient  to  the  VisayapatL 

Just  as  those  in  charge  of  the  visayas  were  called  Visayapatis^ 
it  may  be  inferred  that  those  who  administered  over  bhogas  were 
styled  as  Bhogikas.  Fleet  has  suggested  that,  from  a  passage  in  the 
Kavi  grant  of  Jayabhafa  II,  the  Bhogikas  were  ranked  below  the 
Samahtas  and  above  the  Vi§ayapatis ; 3  but  whether  this  was  an 
invariable  practice  cannot  be  ascertained. 

(  There  must  have  been  several  other  officials  under  these  admi¬ 
nistrative  heads  of  districts.^  The  seals  reveal  the  name  of  the 
Prayuktakas*  but  there  are  no  means  of  finding  out  either  their 
official  status  or  even  their  dates.  These  may  be  compared  with 
the  Ayuktaka,  the  Ayuktapurusa  and  the  Viniyuktas  who  are  referred 

1  L  A.s  XXXIX,  p.  200,  test,  p.  200 :  Sri  Dharmaditya  bhattaraka  rdjyai  tad  anumodana 
labdhaspado  Navy-Avakasikayatn  mala-praWar-d parika  N  dgadevasy-ciddhydsanakdle  [  ] 

mn  apt  Varaka-tnandala  visay = ddkiniyuktaka  vyapdra  karandaya  Gopala  svami  yat=dsya 
samvyavaharaio  Vasudeva  svamina  sadaram  dbhigatnya  jyestha  kayastha . 

E*  L,  XXIII,  (pt  II),  p.  55,  text,  p.  54 '•  Amv(b)ila  grama  agrahdrdt  savisvasayt 
adhikarandm  (ndtn)  Jaiigoyika  grama  brahman  ottardm  sanivyavahdryddi  kuUtmv(b)inah 
kusalam  anuvarnya  bodhayanti  likhanti  (ti)  ca  reijnapayahtincih  visayapati  C  hair  a  mahah. 

s  Fleet,  op.  cit.,  (21),  p.  loo,  note  2 ;  L  A V,  p.  144. 

4  A .  1.  R.t  1903-4,  p.  109. 
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to  in  the  Maliya  copper-plat©  grant  of  Dharasena  II,  dated  A.D,  571-711 
Besides  them,  as  the  Ohammak  plates  of  Pravarasena  II  record, 
there  appear  to  have  been  officials  known  as  Surmdhyaksak ,  General 
Superintendents,  mentioned  along  with  the  regular  soldiers  and  the 
umbrella  bearers.2  Another  important  official,  no  doubt,  appointed  by 
the  lord  of  the  district  to  transact  business  on  his  behalf,  especially 
in^  connection  with  land  transactions,  was  the  Sadhmiika .  This 
inference  is  strengthened  by  a  comparison  between  this  official  and 
the  vydpdra  officers.  In  a  record  of  the  emperor  Dharmaditya, 
issued  on  the  fifth  day  of  Vaisdkha  of  the  third  year  of  Ms  reign 
(A.  D.  531?), 3  mention  is  made  of  the  Sadhmiika  Vatabhoga4  As  this 
term  is  a  noun  of  agency  formed  from  sadhana ,  it  probably  implies 
“a  person  who  transacts  any  kind  of  business  or  who  carried  any 
matter  through.  In  this  record  Vatabh5ga  was  probably  an  “  agent, 
attorney  or  factotum  appointed  by  the  lord  of  the  district  to 
transact  business  generally  on  his  behalf.5 6  Kalidasa  uses  this  word 
Sadhana  with  reference  to  the  region  of  East  Bengal,  where'll©  speaks 
of  the  people  as  (Vahgm)  naii-sddliamdtjaidn3  which  Malimatha 
explains  as  naubhih  sadhanair  =  iidyataii-sannaddhdnK  He  further 
ooservos  .  sddiictiiGir  =  nd ! ujci tdiiscui i i(iddh ci n veiny ti iirujiiasiurcisd  halcnar^ 
meaning  that  they  used  boats  for  all  purposes  including  war,  being 
experts  in  all  nautical  resources. 

■  2.  The  System  at  Work 

\  ^  fairly  clear  idea  of  Provincial  .  Government  under  Kumara 
Gupta  and  Budha  Gupta  can  be  obtained  from  contemporary  records^ 

1  Fleet,  op.  cit,  (38),  p.  169.  In  this  .connection  also  see  p.  8,.  1,  25  (1);  (14) *  p.  59 

1*  5b  (39b  P*  I7^  (35 )>  P*  180.  Yukta  has  been  interpreted. to  mean  “  minor  official w  by 
Vincent  Smith  and  F.  W.  Thomas.  See  LA*  XXXVII,  p.  19  and  J.&.A.S*  1909, 
p.  467,  on^ the  basis  of  the  Kautiliyan  expression:  yuktds  tatlid  Mrya  vidhati  niynkta 
jiidtum  na  sakyd  dlianam  adadhandlu  Ayuktakas  and  Viniyuktakas  have  been  taken  to  mean 
accountants  and  deputy  accountants.  D.  R.  Bhandarkar,  Asdka,  pp.  53-54  (1935).  E.  L, 
XVIII,  no.  26,  p.  256.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Yuktas  and  Upayukias  according  to 
Kautalya  had  something  to  do  with  cash  and  accounts,  for  he  says :  Tn  all  departments, 
whoever,  as  whether  an  officer  {Yukta),  a  clerk  (Upayukta),  or  a  servant  {Taipurusa) 
misappropriated  sums  from  one  to  four  punas  or  any  other  valuable  things,  shall  be 
fined  with  the  first,  middlemost  and  highest  amercements  and  death  respectively."* 
Arthasastra ,  Book  II,  Ch.  V,  p.  5/. 

3  Fleet,  op.  ciUf  (35)*  P*  ^41,  text,  pp,  237-38 :  Yat-dsmat  sahtakah  sarvddhyaks 
adhiyoga  ?tiyuktd  ajnd  sancari  kulaputr-ddhikrtd  bkaids  ic)chaira$  ca  visrista  purway 
ajna-ajanapayiiavyd  viditani  astu. 

8  Pargiter,  /.  A.,  XXXIX,  p.  208. 

4  Ibid.,  p.  195. 

5  Ibid.,  p.  211. 

6  Mtighu.,  IV,  36.  p.  81,  also  see,  I.  A.,  XXXIX,  p.  2io. 
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Vetravarman,  the  governor  of  Kotivarsa  visatja ,  mentioned  above, 
ruled  with  the  help  of  an  advisory  board,  consisting  of  the  Nagara* 
sred/rn,  the  “  guild-president”  the  Sdrthavdha,  the  chief  caravan 
leader,  the  chief  merchant  {Prathama  Kulika ),  the  chief  artisan,  and 
the  Jyestha  Kdyasth a,  the  chief  scribe.1  This  statement  reveals  how 
the  ’captains  of  industry  in  those  days  were  virtually  the  rulers  of  the 
locality,  for  they  formed  a  majority  in  the  Advisory  Board  and  their 
word  must  have  carried  considerable  weight.  These  representatives 
were  also  assisted  by  the  Pastapdlas  or  the  Record-Keepers  who 
were  conversant  with  the  previous  grants,  which  had  to  be  verified 
before  a  plot  of  land  could  be  sold. 

The  Damodarpur  copper  plates  state  that  the  king  appointed 
provincial  governors  who  selected  Visayapaiis,  or  heads  of  districts,- 
In  the  days  of  the  Gupta  ruler  Budba  Gupta,  Jayadatta,  a  governor, 
appointed  Guadaka  as  an  Ayuktaka ,3  who  later  on  is  mentioned  as  a 
Visaijapaii }  Such  a  district  officer  had  his  adhisthana  or  headquarters 
in  the  town  proper  where  he  had  his  adhikarana ,  probably  his  office 
and  court  and  a  large  establishment  of  clerks.4  This  governor  was 
empowered  to  sell  aprada  (unsold)  as  well  as  vastu  (building)  lands 
within  his  jurisdiction,  the  details  of  which  were  well-documented  by 
his  scribes.5 

\The  actual  working  of  this  system  of  provincial  administration 
can  be  well  illustrated  by  some  contemporary  inscriptions,  which 
deal  with  the  transactions  of  land?)  The  Dhanaidaha  copper-plate 
grant  of  Kumara  Gupta  I,  dated  '“A.  D.  432-33,  tells  us  that  the 
intending  purchasers  of  any  land  had  to  approach  the  householders 
{Kuiuinhinah),  the  officers  in  charge  of  the  eight  families  (Grcwi- 
adzhakuladhikaraiia)  and  the  elders  of  the  village  {Mahdmahattara) 
before  any  transaction  could  be  completed/  In  this  record  it  is 
stated  how  one  officer  {Ayuktaka)  on  behalf  of  a  person  named 
Varahasvamin  placed  the  following  facts  before  the  City  Council 
{Adhisthana  -  Adhikarana).  In  this  visaya  of  Khada(ta)para  the 
established  custom  regarding  the  sale  of  cultivated  land  (ksetra) 

prevalent . to  be  had  (at  such  a  rate)  by  the  nullification  of  the 

custom  of  permanent  endowment  ( Nivldharma ).  So  deign  to  make  a 
gift  (of  land)  this  day  according  to  this  method... by  the  neighbouring 

3  E.  L,  XV,  no.  7.  p.  131. 

3  Ibid,,  p.  140. 

3  Ibid.,  V,  no.  16  p.  138. 

4  Ibid,,  p.  138. 

5  Ibid.,  XV,  no.  7.  pp.  140-1. 

*  Cf.  Ibid.,  XV,  p.  137;  ibid.,  XVII,  no.  23,  p.  348. 
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householders  who  are  obedient  and  are  (thus)  addressed.”  The 
Council  then  considered  the  case  or  the  proposal,  placed  before 
it  and  then  the  plot  specified  was  given  away  in  the  following 
manner:  “Whereas  it  was  so  determined  and  whereas  this  deter¬ 
mination  was  accepted  by  the  statement  “be  it  so”  ( Yafha-tafh=eti ), 
one  kulyavapa  of  cultivated  land  ( ksetra )  was  given  to  him  with  the 
area  severed  by  the  measurement  of  8/9  reeds.”  Then  the  land  was 
given  away  to  the  applicant1 2.  From  this  grant  it  may  be  inferred 
/  that  the  applicant  for  a  plot  of  land  approached  an  officer  ( Aynktaka ) 
who  must  have  been  informed  of  all  the  details  of  the  area  required. 
Then  this  officer  placed  the  whole  case  before  the  Council  which 
considered  over  the  matter  and  then  came  to  a  decision.! 


Some  further  light  on  the  administration  of  this  Council  can  be 
obtained  from  the  Paharpur  copper  plate  grant  dated  A.D.  479.  It 
relates  how  Hatha  barman,  a  Brahmana  and  his  wife  Rami,  approached 
the  official  Ayuklaka  and  the  City  Council  {AdhMMna-Adhilcarana) 
headed  by  the  Town  Mayor  {Nagarct  Sresthm)  at  Pun dravardhana  with 
the  request  that,  in  accordance  with  the  procedure  prevalent  in  the 
locality,  they  may  be  allowed  to  deposit  three  dinarcts  in  return  for 
iyi  Icuh/avapas  of  land  distributed  among  four  different  villages,  which 
they  desired  to  endow  in  perpetuity  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
requisites  for  the  worship  of  Arhats  and  for  the  construction  of  a 
resting  plaee  at  the  mhdra  of  the  Jaina  preceptor  Guhanandi  at  Vata 
Gohali.  The  details  of  the  plot  were  given  in  the  necessary  units  of 
measurements  ( dronavapas ).  The  Council  then,  in  the  first  instance, 
consulted  the  Board  of  Record  Keepers  (Pustapalas) .  which  was  pre¬ 
sided  over  by  the  Mulct  Nagiratta  named  Divakaranandin,  who  pointed 
out  that  there  was  no  objection  to  the  granting  of  this  required  land 
as  it  would,  besides  yielding  some  revenue  to  the  State  treasury, 
entitle  the  reigning  king  to  a  sixth  of  the  religious  merit  accruing 
from  the  endowment.  The  Council  thereupon  decided  to  accept  the 
offer  of  the  couple  and  recorded  the  transfer  of  land.  The  village 
elders  ( Mahattara )  of  the  respective  villages,  in  which  the  land  was 
situated,  were  then  requested  by  this  Council  to  mark  out  the  bound¬ 
aries  of  the  plot  thus  granted  and  to  maintain  it  in  perpetuity. 
From  this  record  it  appears  that  the  Council  first  referred  the  question 


1  E  I.  XVII  no.  23,  p.  348.  It  is  worth  noting  here  that  Baija  too  refers  to 
the  official  called  Ayuktaia  in  the  Harsacarita  thus:  purvabhogapati  dasSitudhSvay^- 
mrS-^daaka-Lni,  text,  line  6,  p.  212.  Sankara  explains  the  word  thus: 

ayuktaka  vyapratka. 

2  E.  L,  XX,  no.  S.  PP-  63-df 
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of  measurements  to  the  Record  Keepers  and  their  verification  finally- 
decided  the  question.  Then  the  Council  called  upon  the  village  elders 
of  the  locality  to  measure  the  land  and  to  maintain  it  as  a  legal 
transaction. 

This  provincial  administration  had  a  political  continuity  for 

definitely  two  centuries  of  Gupta  sovereignty. . J  Of  course  there  are 

many  extant  inscriptions  of  rulers  prior  to  the  advent  of  Kumara 
Gupta  I,  but  little  can  be  made  of  this  continuity  of  provincial 
administration  from  the  days  of  Samudra  Gupta.  But  from  the  reign 
of  Kumara  Gupta  I  onwards  the  full  details  of  this  provincial  system  of 
administration  can  be  ascertained  with  some  certainty.  The  emperor 
was  of  course  at  the  head  of  the  administration  and  immediately  below 
him  was  the  governor  of  the  province  who  was  usually  the  Vparika. 
The  official  responsible  to  this  Uparika  was  the  Visayapati  who,  as 
his  designation  suggests,  was  in  charge  of  the  visaya  and  may  be 
compared  to  the  present  day  District  Collector.  This  Visayapati 
administered  the  visaya  with  the  assistance  of  the  Adhikarana  which 
consisted  of  four  representatives,  namely,  the  NagarasrestMn ,  the 
Sarthavaha,  the  Prathamakulika,  and  the  Prathama  Kayastlm.  The 
NagarasrestMn  obviously  must  have  been  the  representative  of  the 
merchants  guild  of  the  town,  being  the  north  Indian  prototype  of 
the  PattanaswSmi  of  South  Indian  history.1  The  Sarthavaha  was 
apparently  the  representative  of  the  trading  class  as  a  whole,  the 
Prathama  Knhka  must  have  represented  the  artisan  community 
while  the  Prathama.  Kayastha  was  evidently  the  nominee  of  clerical 
interests  of  the  provincial  administration.  It  is  interesting  to  observe 
that  this  system  of  government,  which  can  be  noticed  in  working 
order  from  the  days  of  Kumara  Gupta  I  in  A.  D.  443-44,  continued 
to  survive  not  only  in  the  reign  of  Budha  Gupta  in  A.  D.  448-49  but 
also  in  A.  D.  534-35  during  the  sovereignty  of  Bhanu  Gupta.  Such 
a  continuity  reveals  that  this  system  of  provincial  administration 
was  in  vogue  for  more  than  two  centuries  of  Gupta  administration. 

We  may,  therefore,  set  down  below  the  personnel  of  this  Advisory 
Board  as  it  was  actually  constituted  during  the  reigns  of  three 
Gupta  sovereigns.  Not  only  was  the  emperor  mentioned  in  every 
case  when  the  Board  was  referred  to,  but  the  Vparika  and  the' 
Visayapati  were  not  forgotten,  while  the  names  of  the  Board 
members  are  clearly  laid  down. 


1  Cf.  E.  C.,  IX,  Kn.  6,  p.  121,  ibid.,  An.  44,  p.  114 ;  ibid.,  X,  Ct.  95,  p.  263. 
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The  AdMkarana  at  Kotirarsa1 

Mahara  jadhiraja :  Uparika :  Visayapati:  Adhikarana .  Date 

1.  Kumara  A. 

Gupta  I :  Ciratadatta :  Vetravarman :  Nagarasresthin  :  A.D.  445-44 

Dhritipala, 

Sdrfhavaha 
Bandtiumitra, 

Prathama  Kulika 
Dhritimitxa, 

Prathama  Kay  cist  ha: 
Sambhapala. 


2.  Budha 

Gupta:  Jayadatta  :  Maxidata  :  Nagarasresthin 
(Gandaka)  Ribhupala, 

SdrtMmha 

Vasumitra, 
Prathama  Kulika 
Varadatta, 
Prathama  Kdyasfha 

Yiprapala. 

3.  Bhami  Deyabhatta-  Svayaii- 

Gupta:  raka  :  bhudeva  :  Nagarasresthin 

Aryya  Bibhupala, 
Sdrihavdha 
Sthanudatta, 
Prathama  Kulika 
Matidatta, 
Prathama  Kaymth a 
Stir  o  rl  an  Ti  I  ft 


448-49 


534-35 


3.  Some  Remarks  on  Offices 

These  provincial  offices  were  sometimes  combined,  evidently  after 
the  higher  officers  of  the  central  government.  In  the  Allahabad 
prasasti  of  Samudra  Gupta  we  find,  for  example,  how  Harisena  is 
called  the  Sahdhivigrahiko,  Kumaramdtya  and  the  Mahadandanayaka. 
Likewise  there  was  no  reason  why  the  lesser  offices  of  the  provincial 


*  E.  L,  XV,  no  7,  PP-  13b  MO.  *44- 
2  Fleet,  C.  1. 1.,  HI,  (1),  p.  16- 
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administration  could  not  be  combined.  A  Bhogika  and  an  Avidly  a 
could  be  one  and  the  same  person.1  But  this  was  not  always  the 
rule,  and  it  is  possible  that  such  a  practice  might  have  been  made 
for  administrative  convenience,  for  .we  hear  of  more  than  one  DTdnka 
at  one  time.2  - 

The  bestowal  of  office  was  usually  though  not  invariably, 
hereditary.  Prthvlsena,  once  a  Kiimdrdmdit/a  and  the  son  of 
&ikharasvamin,  who  was  the  Kimaramdtya  of  Candra  Gupta  II,  later 
on  became  a  Mahdhaladhikrta ,3  Such  a  practice  shows  that  there 
must  have  existed  some  prospects  of  promotion  in  the  administrative 
system  of  the  Guptas,  although  the  usage  of  hereditary  employment 
could  not  have  always  been  conducive  to  administrative  efficiency. 
It  may  be  noticed  here  that  Sikharasvamin  was  not  the  son  of  an 
official  or,  for  the  matter  of  that,  was  Bana’s  father  an  officer  at  the 
court  of  Harsavardhana. 

These  officers,  no  doubt,  held  important  administrative  posts.  The 
Khoh  copper  plate  grant  of  Maharaja  Samksobha  states  that  Maharaja 
Hastin  was  entrusted  with  the  administration  of  the  eighteen  forest 
kingdoms*  which  had  been  previously  conquered  by  Samudra  Gupta6 
and  had  thus  been  incorporated  into  the  Gupta  Empire.  The 
emperor,  no  wonder  in  such  circumstances,  contracted  matrimonial 
relations  with  his  nobles  and  feudatories  who  were  endowed  with 
considerable  power,  sovereignty  and  wealth. 


VIII.  Local  Administration 


1.  Early  Village  Officers 


Like  the  province  and  the  town,  the  village  too  was  an  administr¬ 
ative  unit  in  the  Gupta  empire.  The  village  appears  to  have . hadTan 

f1dmi"is3trative  system  of  its  own.  ■  Kalidasa,  for  example,  refers  to 
^  Mafiattams  thus :  mahattaro  turnam  piavasako  danlm  me  sammtto 
Mafiattarastvam  priyarayasya  iddnimme  samvraitahA  From  this  allusion 
the  importance  of  the  Mahattaras  can  be  gauged.  A  record  of 


1  Fleet,  op.  cit.,  (27),  p.  124. 
3  Fxtf.,  (30>,  p.  134. 

3  E.  /.,  X,  no.  15,  p,  72. 

4  Fleet,  op.  cit.  (25),  p.  116, 

5  Ibid,  (I),  p.  13. 

3  §Sk.  Act  V,  p.  82. 
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Dbar&sena  II,  dated  A,  D.  571-72,  refers  to  them  along  with  the 
policemen  and  the  soldiers  or  the  Cdka-Bhata  corps.1 

The  term  MahaMara  has  been  interpreted  to  mean  the  41  head 
or  the  oldest  man  in  the  village.” 2 3  Whether  such  a  person  was 
one  of  the  members  of  the  jMilca-mandali,  the  assembly  of  five  persons, 
mentioned  in  the  Sanci  stone  inscription  of  Candra  Gupta  II,  dated 
A.  D.  412-13,  before  whom  a  person  is  recorded  to  have  prostrated,* 
it  is  not  possible  to  infer,  especially  owing  to  the  lack  of  evidence  to 
corroborate  this  supposition.  The  Jaina  stories,  also  ascribed  to  the 
6th  century,  A.  D.,  sometimes  throw  some  light  on  the  local  adminis¬ 
tration  of  their  day.  We  are  informed  that  the  village  headman  was 
called  the  Thakkura  ( Cfrcunapahu )  who  stood  in  the  middle  of  the 
village.4  He  may  probably  be  equated  with  the  MahaMara  of  Gupta 
inscriptions.  But  there  is  evidence  to  prove  that  organised  assemblies 
especially  during  the  Gupta  age,  dealing  with  corporate  village 
administration,  evidently  had  a  president,  to  adopt  a  modern  term, 
who  was  styled  as  Gam-sresijia .  The  Nirmand  copper  plate  grant  of 
Malulsdmahta  and  Maharaja  Samudrasena,  attributed  to  circa  the  7th 
century  A.  D.,  refers  to  Udyot&rka,  a  Gami-sresiha,  who  is  said  to  have 
been  the  writer  of  the  grant,  while  the  person  who  proclaimed  this 
written  information  is  named  the  Data  called  Mhilapati  Kusalapra- 
kasa.5  This  Bata  evidently  ordered  the  record-keeper,  Ak&apatal- 
mlhikria ,  of  the  village,  to  place  on  record  the  proceedings  of  the 
assembly.  The  Gaya  copper-plate  grant  of  Samudra  Gupta  dated 

1  Fleet,  op  ciu  (38),  pp.  166-70. 

The  Ydjhavalkya  Smrti  v,  335,  p.  336  (cd.  Sum.  1986)  offers  some  Information 
regarding  this  technical  term: 

Caia-iiiskara  durvnitta  maluisdhasikadihihi  i 
PUyamdna  praja  rakseiUkdyasthms  ca  visesaiah  ii. . 

The  Cdta-Bhata  are  again  referred  to  by  Sahkaracarya  thus  : 

Tasmai  tarMka<)d^d)k^-rajHtpravdyam^hayam^urgam  id  am  dpahuidky-agamyam* 
sdstra-guru-prasada.  See  Sahkaracarya,  Brhadaranyaknpmimihfmsyatykai  (Anandasram 
Ed.)  pp.  311  ff.  Anandajnana  gives  the  following  explanation  of  this  office  in  these 
words  (cited' by  K.R  Fatbak  in  E,Z,  IX,  no.  45,  pp.  296-97):  Advaiti  virodhr&tear* 
abhaw-pi  -  tdrkika  -  samaya-virddh-dsti-iiy-asahhy-dlia-tasmadiii-  pramana-virodh-abhavas^tach- 
chhabd  arthnfpdryamaryadam-bhmda  ms-cat-viva ksyamc-hh atajs-tu  sevaka  mhhya-bhasinas- 
tesam  sarvesam  rdjanas  idrUkas  fair  apravcs^m-andhramaniyam  idam  brahmaikdtmip 
iti  ydrnt.  Italics  mine. 

3  Monier  Williams,  Dictionary,  p.  794 

*  Fleet,  op .  citf  (5),  p.  32.  See  Sana,  op,  dt}  p.  255,  where  mention  is  made  of  the 
pancammdali .  For  another  interpretation  of  this  term,  see  infra  chapter  VJII  on 
Religious  Institutions. 

4  Meyer,  Hindu  Tales$  pp.  43,  l?8. 

5  Fleet,  op.  cit.f  (80),  p.  291.  The  ganas  are  mentioned  In  YajUvdkya9  I,  v.  36a  Cf, 

also  Jayaswal,  Hindu  Polity f  IT  ^ 
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the  year  9,  states :  “  This  deed  bas  been  written  by  the  order  of 
DUta  Gopasvamin,  the  Aksapatalddhikrta  of  another  village.”1 
This  official  is  not  evidently  synonymous  with  the  Aksapatalaka ,  but 
was  probably  one  of  the  higher  officers  of  the  Aksapatala  or  the 
Records  Department.  Anyhow  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that 
during  the  reign  of  Siladitya  VII,  according  to  his  Alina  copper* 
plate  grant,  dated  A.  D.  766—67,  a  MalidpraithdTa  could  be  a  Dicta , 
while  mention  is  made  of  a  3faJidksapatalika,  a  member  of  the  king  s 
household,  the  illustrious  Siddhasena.  This  officer,  probably  the  chief 
of  the  Aksapatala ,  issued  a  charter,  which  was  written  by  Ms  deputy, 
the  Pmiinarldka ,  the  high-born  Amdiya  Guha,  the  son  of  Hembhata, 
who  was  deputed  to  transcribe  it.3  From  this  inscription  it  may 
be  inferred  that,  during  the  rule  of  the  Guptas,  either  the  officers  were 
transferred,  for  it  may  be  seen  how  a  Mahdprailhdra  could  officiate 
as  a  Duta  or  a  messenger,  or  one  official  was  entrusted  with  more 
than  one  post.  Moreover,  the  fact  that  there  were  officers  styled 
MahdksapaMika ,  Aksapataladhikrta  and  Aksapaialika  shows  that 
Gupta  administration  was  a  highly  organised  and  centralised  system. 

Along  with  these  officials  are  mentioned  some  others.  The  Deo 
Baraiiark  inscription  of  Jlvita  Gupta  II  refers  to  the  Talavataka  the 
DTda  and  the  Simakarmakdra .  The  Talavataka  was  more  probably  the 
northern  counterpart  of  the  southern  Talavdrika ,  the  Talar  a  or  the 
village  watchman  rather  than  the  village  accountant.3  The 
Simakarmakdra  must  have  been  an  official  responsible  for  the  measure¬ 
ment  of  boundaries.  It  is  possible  that  he  worked  in  collaboration 
with  the  Scldhumka  mentioned  above.  Another  such  officer  mentioned 
is  the  Valatkaiisaip  referred  to  in  the  Gaya  grant  of  Samudra  Gupta.4 
There  is  reason  to  conclude  that  the  Valatkausan  was  a  land-revenue 
official,  primarily,  connected  with  the  recovery  of  income  like  the  Upari - 
kara  from  an  agrahara  and  was  the  custodian  of  its  privileges. 
These  inferences  are  evident  from  the  directions  addressed  to  such 
officials  in  the  Gaya  copper-plate  grant  of  Samudra  Gupta,  by  a 
higher  official.  Thus:  Be  it  known  to  you”  (these  officials  viz., 
Valatkausana  and  the  local  Brahmanas).  For  the  sake  of  increasing 
the  religious  merit  of  (my)  parents  and  of  myself  this  village  is  granted 
by  me,  as  an  agrahara,  with  the  assignment  of  the  itparikara  to  the 
religious  student,  the  Brahmana  Gopasvamin,  of  the  Bharaivaja 

1  Fleet,  op,  c£t.t  (60),  p.  257. 

3  Ibid.,  (39),  p.  190. 

*  Ibid.,  (46)  p.  217 ;  see  note  6,  and  also  E.  C.,  Y,  Ha  2,  p.  2;  Wilson,  Glossary  of 
Indian  Terms ,  p.  506. 

4  Ibid-*  (60),  p.  257.  R.  D.  Banerji,  The  Age  of  the  Imperial  Guptas,  p.  70  refers  to 
this  term  but  offers  us  no  explanation. 
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goira  (and)  the  Bahvrccha  {Sakha),  u  Therefore  attention  should  be 
paid  to  him  by  you ;  and  ( his )  commands  should  be  obeyed ;  and  all  the 
customary  tributes  of  the  village ,  consisting  of  that  which  is  to  be 
measured,  gold,  etc.  should  have  given.  And  from  this  time  forth, 
the  tax-paying  cultivators ,  artisans  etc,  of  other  villages  should  not  be 
introduced  by  the  Agraharika  of  this  (village)  (for  the  purpose  of 
settling  in  it  and  carrying  on  their  occupations);  (for)  otherwise 
there  would  certainly  be  a  violation  of  the  principle  of  (the 
privileges  of)  an  agrahdra,  The  year  9 ;  the  month  Vaisdkha ;  the 
day  10.”  1 

From  these  official  directions  of  a  DtjTda  it  may  be  inferred  that, 
as  soon  as  .a  plot  of  land  was  granted  to  any  one  as  an  agrahdra, 
its  particulars,  together  with  the  name  of  the  donor,  his  gofra  and 
klkhd  were  notified  to  him.  Consequently  he  was  specially  requested 
to  treat  the  donee  as  a  privileged  person,  whose  commands,  possibly 
for  forced  labour,  and  other  demands  as  the  occasion  arose,  were  to  be 
obeyed  by  the  Valatkausan  and  the  local  Brahmanas.  Nevertheless  it 
was  his  duty  to  see  that  all  the  customary  dues  of  the  village  ( samucifa - 
grama  pratyaya-meya)  (that  which  is  to  be  measured),  hiranya  (gold 
viz.,  cash  payment),  addya  (profits-from  sale?)  and  deya  {Balideijal ) 
gifts  like  Bali  and  flowers  and  other  gifts  were  to  be  granted  to  the 
king.  From  "  the  time  the  grant  of  the  agrahdra  was  made  this 
Valatkausan  had  to  observe  that  the  Agraharika  was  not  to  introduce 
the  tax-paying  cultivators  and  other  artisans  from  other  villages  for 
the  purpose  of  colonising  this  agrahdra,  as  such  a  procedure  was 
considered  a  violation  of  one  of  its  privileges. 

This  order,  to  the  Valatkausan  was  issued  by  the  JDyuta  Gopas- 
vamin,  who  in  this  ease  happened  to  be  the  Aksapaialika  of  another 
village.  It  therefore  follows  that  in  the  hierarchy  of  Gupta  village 
administration,  the  Dyuia  of  the  king,  who  could  also  hold  another 
office  of  the  Aksapatahldhikrla,  viz.,  the  Custodian  of  Legal  Docu¬ 
ments,  was  empowered  to  issue  orders  to  the  Valafkausatp  This 
Valatkausan  was  therefor©  an  official  with  a  status  higher  than  that 
of  the  Agraharika ,  whose  actions,  as  already  noticed,  were  to  be 
watched  and  guided  by  the  former,  but  lower  than  that  of  the  Dyuta . 

Another  important  village  official  besides  these  two  was  the 
I  Grdmika ,  whose  name,  it  may  be  observed,  ends  like  those  of  many 
I  other  Gupta  officials  namely  Saidkika,  Baulmika,  Daixdika,  Uparika 
and  others-  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  headman  of  a  village 

1  Fleet,  op.  cit.,  (60),  p.  257-  Italics  mine, 
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was  possibly  known  as  the  Gramika.  The  Bhumara  stone  inscription 

Of  Maharaja  Hastin,  dated  A.  D.  508-09,  refers  to  one  Indana, 
■who  was  the  son  of  the  Gramika  Vasu.1 2 3 4 5  As  the  word  Gramika  is 
evidently  derived  from  the  word  grama  it  Is  possible  that,  the 
Gramika  was  only  a  village  official  of  some  eminence  in  the  village 
locality  especially  on  the  analogy  of  other  officials  like  the  Upanka, 
Sddhamka ,  Aksapatalika  and  the  rest.  What  precisely  were  his  duties 
it  is  not  possible  to  say  with  any  certainty,  but  one  of  his  duties 
was  clearly  to  set  up  the  boundary  pillars  as^can  be  ascertained  from 
the  Bhumara  stone  inscription  of  Maharaja  Sarvanatha  and  Hastin, 
ascribed  to  the  early  sixth  century  A.  D. 

'"The  actual  administration  of  the  grama  or  the  village  was  con¬ 
ducted  by  its  own  officials.'-  The  Eg  Vedic  village  headman,  styled  as 
the  Gramaiii,  which  only  indicates  that  the  village  was  an  organised 
unit  from  very  early  times0,  was  evidently  the  forerunner  of  the 
Gupta  Grdmika\  who  controlled  the  village.  One  of  the  Damddarpur 
copper-plates,  the  date  of  which  is  lost,  shows  how,  during  the  reign 
of  Budha  Gupta,  land  was  given  away  by  the  Gramika .  One  Nabhaka, 
a  Gramika ,  applied  for  permission  to  grant  land  to  some  Brahmanas 
to  the  Mahaltaras  (viz.  men  of  position  in  the  locality  whose  status 
was  determined  probably  by  wealth  and  age),  the  Asthakulddhtkam 
raiias  (the  officers  supervising  over  the  eight  families  ( kidas ),  and  the 
Grdmikas  or  the  village-heads.  They  had  several  privileges  and  some 
examples  may  be  cited  to  prove  this  point.  A  Gramika  for  example 
could  utilise  for  his  own  use  the  kings  dues  recovered  from  the  village 
or  refer  cases  of  criminal  offence  to  the  Grdmikas  of  ten  villages  and 
the  house-holders  “being  in  confidence”,  implying  their  trust6. 

2.  Asthakuladhikarana 

Perhaps  the  most  perplexing  technical  term  among  the  offices  of 
the  local  administration  of  this  age  is  the  AstJiakuladMkarmia,  which 
appears  in  some  Gupta  inscriptions  of  the  fifth  century  A.  D.  The 
Dhanaidaha  grant  of  the  reign  of  Kumar  a  Gupta  I,  dated  A.  D. 
432-33  (issued  in  the  year  113),  relates  how  the  ryots,  Brahmanas,  the 
Mahaltaras  and  the  others  including  the  Asthakwladhiharana  in  the 
village  were  informed  by  an  officer  named  Visnu  about  some  details  of  a 


1  Fleet,  op.  cit,  (24),  p.  112,  note  2. 

2  Ibid,,  pp.  III-I2. 

3  Macdonel  and  Keith,  op,  cit ,  I,  pp.  96,  204,  247. 

4  Fleet,  op.  city  (24),  p.  112. 

5  £ .  /.,  XV,  no.  7,  p.  137  also  see  note  3. 
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plot  of  land*1  Again  one  of  the  Damddarpur  plates  of  Budha 
Gupta,  dated  A.  D.  '482-83,  reveals  the  following  that,  while  Bhukii - 
Uparika  Maharaja  Brahmadatta  4twas  the  administering  agent,  the 
Mahattaras ,  the  AsUialailadJitkaranas ,  the  village-heads  {Grdmikak)  and 
the  house-holders,  being  in  confidence”  informed  the  chief  Brats  mapas 
about  certain  particulars  of  a  plot  of  land.2  From  these  two  references  it 
may  be  concluded  that  the  AsfJiakukldJiikarana  was  definitely  a  village 
official  who  was  consulted  along  with  the  Mahattaras^  the  Grdmikas 
and  the  Kuimhbms  in  matters  pertaining  to  land  administration, 
particularly  regarding  the  purchase  and  sale  of  land  in  the  village. 

It  may  he  noticed  here  that  scholars  have  offered  various 
interpretations  of  this  term.  R.  D.  Bandyopadhyaya,  explained  it  to 
mean  “a  local  officer  who  exercised  authority  over  eight  villages/*" 
Dr  R.  G.  Basafc  offered  another  interpretation  stating  that  it  means 
‘an  officer  in  the  village  having  supervising  authority  over  eight 
kulas”*  Mr  hT,  .FT.  Das  Gupta  states  that  the  expression  Asthar 
■*  kulddhikamna  ”  would  mean,  the  Adhikamna  or  judicial  court  in  the 
village  composed  of  (more  or  less)  eight  judges/’ 3  observing  that  it 
is  analogous  to  the  phrase  “  jyesthadhikaranaka-Damuka-pt^mimkhaTii 
adhikamnam ”  which  occurs  in  the  Gugrahaii  grant  of  Samacaxadeva,8 
and  equating  it  with  the  Atthahulaka  (interpreted  to  mean  a  judicial 
institution  composed  of  judges  from  all  the  eight  castes  by  Georg© 
Tumour  in  1838 7)  which  occurs  in  the  Atthakafhd  of  Buddhaghosa.8 

Mr  Das  Guptas  interpretation  is  unacceptable  for,  as  stated 
earlier,  while  the  term  adhikamna  should  obviously  be  understood  to 
mean  only  a  court,  there  is  little  evidence  to  show  that  the  Asia- 
kulddhikamna  was  an  officer  who  was  entrusted  with  '  any  judicial 
duties.  As  noticed  already  the  term  adhikarana  may  be  interpreted 
to  mean  a  court  in  which  problems  of  land  revenue  administration 
and  possibly  judicial  problems  were  discussed  but,  as  three  of  the 
Damddarpur  grants  of  the  ,  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  .  clearly  reveal, 
the  adhikamna  evidently  constituted  of  the  Uparika ,  the  Visayapati, 


1  E. /.,  XVII,  no.  23,  p.  34& 

2  Ibid.,  XV,  no.  7,  p.  137. 

s  Bandyopadhyaya,/.  A.  S.  B.,  (N.  S.),  V,  no.  XI,  p.  460. 

4  Rasak,  E.  XV,  p.  137, 

G  Das  Gupta,  L  C.,  V,  no.  I,  p.  III. 

d  JL  L,  XVIII,  no.  II,  p.  78:  vyamharaiah  su$ratika$vammd  jy~&lwdMMram 
DamiikapramukadMkarana . 

7  Tumour,/.  A .  S.  VII,  pp.  993-94. 

8  Cf.L  C.,V.  p.  Iio-Il, 
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and  the  four  members  of  the  adhikarcma  namely  the  NagaraSresthin, 
the  Sdrthavaha,  the  Prathama  Kulilea ,  and  the  Prathama  Kdyastha}  No 
mention  is  made  in  these  inscriptions  of  the  Asthakuladhilmrana  as 
having  been  a  member  of  the  Adhikaram,  while,  the  Dhanaidaha 
grant  of  Kuraara  Gupta  I  and  the  Damodarpur  grant  of  Budha 
Gupta  already  cited  also  reveal  that  the  Asthakvlddhikarana  was  an 
official  who  was  on  a  par  with  the  Mahaftciras,  the  Gramikas  and  the 
Kutumbins .  As  his  name  indicates  he  might  have  been  a  type  of 
supervisor  over  or  a  representative  of  eight  families  which  probably 
constituted  the  village.  But  there  is  as  yet  no  extant  evidence  to 
reveal  that  the  AstJiakidadhikauma  was  a  member  of  the  adhikarcma 
as  it  existed  in  the  Gupta  age.  The  JyesthddMkarmyx  of  the 
Gugrahati  inscription  of  Samacaradeva  does  not  appear  in  any  way 
to  be  connected  with  the  expression  A sthcJc iil&d Ju kci taxi a ,  while  the 
official  AUhakuIaka  of  the  Aithakathd  is  from  the  context  a  purely 
judicial  officer. 

3.  Later  Village  Officers. 

Besides  the  Grdmika  there  were  the  other  officials  in  the  village. 
Tlxe  Deo-Baranark  inscription  of  Jivita  Gupta  II,  refers  to  several 
officials  in  the  names  of  herdsmen,  messengers  {Dutas),  and  boundary- 
makers  ( Slmakarmakarasf ,  who  were  apparently  in  charge  of  the  village 
administration.  Slightly  higher  officials  are  also  sometimes  mentioned 
in  other  inscriptions.  In  the  Maliya  plates  of  Maharaja  Dharasena 
II,  dated  A.D.  571-72,  for  instance,  an  officer  called  Dramgika  is  men¬ 
tioned  after  the  Ayuktaka  and  the  Viniyuktaka 3  and  he  appears  to 
have  been  in  charge  of  a  town,  but  what  precisely  Ms  duties  were  in 
town  administration  it  is  difficult  to  state  for  want  of  sufficient 
evidence.  There  were  also  two  other  village  officials,  at  least  in  the 
reign  of  the  Vakataka  king  Pravarasena  II,  known  as  the  Adhvari/u 
and  the  Acarycd,  who  appear  to  have  been  connected  with  the  reli¬ 
gious  functions  of  the  village.  The  former  was  evidently  connected 
with  matters  of  worship,  while  the  latter  might  have  been  connected 
with  the  exposition  of  religious  texts.  The  grants  of  land  and  the  re¬ 
cords  connected  with  them  were  obviously  under  the  Akspatalddhikrla ,G 
The  Gaya  copper-plate  of  Samudra  Gupta,  dated  the  year  9,  refers  to 
an  Aksapataladhikrta,  who  was  the  depositor  of  the  legal  documents 

1 E.  L,  XV,  no.  pp.  131*132, 136-37. 

3  Fleet,  op.  cit,  (46),  p.  217. 

3  Ibid.,  (14),  p.  63.  In  this  connection  also  see  L  A.,  IV,  pp.  105,  17s ;  Ibid ,,  V,  p.  205. 
for  variations  of  this  designation. 

4  Ibid.,  (56),  p.  248. 
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of  the  grama .  In  times  of  king  Dharmapaladeva,  the  Talapdiaka 
and  Hatty ka 1  seem  to  have  been  similar  officials,  but-  It  cannot  be 
definitely  stated  whether  the  former  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
Talavataka,  It  is  also  recorded  that,  while  the  same  king  ruled,  in  every 
market  “there  were  guardians  of  the  weights/’2 3 4 5 6 7 *  Several  inscriptions, 
contemporary  though  not  pertaining  solely  to  the  Gupta  dynasty,  have 
pi eser\ ed  the  names  of  different  officials  with  various  designations. 
There  was  the  PramCitr?  the  surveyor  and  measurer  (?),  Simapraddhi, 
fixer  of  boundaries,  Hydyakaraiukaf  an  official  who  settled  disputes 
and  cases  especially  arising  out  of  the  fixation  of  land  boundaries, 
Uparika ,  an  officer  entrusted  with  the  recovery  of  the  Uparikara , 
Dhruvadkikaranaf  a  revenue  superintendent,  UtkheiayWif  another  official 
having  similar  duties,  Karamka p  a  registrar  in  charge  of  karanm 
or  documents,  Hariri  and  Lekhaka, f  a  composer  or  writer  of 
inscriptions. 

Besides  these  officers  there  must  .have  been  other  officials  with 
their  specified  duties.  The  Danclapdsika  was  the  policeman,  the 
Dandika,  the.  chastiser,  Ca urroddh ara n / ka.  the  officer  apprehending 
thieves,9  while  the  Caia-Bhatas  possibly  also .  made  investigations 
into  crimes.10  The  expression  Cdta-bh aia-prauesya  is  referred  to  in 
the  Khoh  copper  plate  grant  of  Maharaja  Has  tin,11  implying  that  in 
certain  endowed  lands  the  Cain  and  Simla  were  not  to  enter,  except 
to  arrest  robbers  or  persons  guilty  of  high  treason.12 

1  E.  I,  IV,  no.  34,  p.  254.  Haltika  was  possibly  a  collector  of  market-dues  or  an 
inspector  of  markets  (Haifa). 

2  Ibid.,  p.  252. 

3  Ibid.,  XVII,  no.  I J,  p.  325. 

4  Ibid.,  XII,  no.  13,  p.  79. 

5  Fleet,  C.  /.  I.,  111/(38),  p.  169. 

6  U  XII,  no.  13,  p.  pp.  7 Si  79* 

7  Fleet,  op.  cit,  (55),  p..  242, 

?  Ibid.,  (18),  pp.  88,99. 

s  Ibid.,  {46),  p.  218.  The  Dandapasika  apparently  means  a  police  official  carrying  a 
danda  or  a  baton  and  a  noose  or  pasa,  while  Dandika  must  .have  been  a  policeman, 
carrying  only  a  danda*  .  . 

10  Cf.,  E.  I.f  IX,  no.  39,  pp.  284-85,  Ibid.,  XI,  p.  176. 

11  Fleet,  op.  ctL  (21),  p.  98. 

12  Ibid.,  Cf.  Pran  Nath,  A  Study  in  the  Economic  Conditions  of  Ancient  India f  pp.  60-66. 
Cota  has  been  understood  to  mean  a  “  district  officer  ”  being  a  possible  corruption  of  car 
used  in  the  ancient  hill  State  of  Chamba  (the  Fan  jab)  to  mean  the  head  of  a  pargana, 
who  collects  the  villagers  to  do  work  (forced  labour)  on  behalf  of  the  State.  Cf.  Vogel, 
A.  S.  L  R.,  1902-3  ;  E.  L,  IX,  no.  39,  p.  284,  note  10.  A  plausible  explanation  is  the  one 
based  on  a  passage  from  the  Jfarsacarita,  wherein  it  Is  stated :  samsadbHcMmm 
iaparadham  cclmbhidhdnaih ,  (text,  p.  212,  line  7)  on  which  Sankara  comments  tbits; 
cdtdh  dhurtah  ,  .  ,  ■ 
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In  the  days  of  Harsa  too  some  light  can  be  thrown  on  the  local 
administration.  Bana  mentions  the  Agraharikas  who  were  in  charge 
of  the  Agrahciras  and  the  Mahattaras,  who  were  the  elders  of  the 
village.  When  Harsa  started  on  a  campaign  and  went  to  a  village, 
they  came  with  their  presents.  “  Fools  of  grant-holders  ( Agraharikas )  ", 
says  Bana,  “issuing  from  the  villages  on  the  route  and  headed  by  the 
aged  ^elders  ( Mahattaras )  with  uplifted  water-pots,  pressed  furiously 
near  in  crowds  with  presents  of  curds,  molasses,  candied  sugar  and 
flowers  in  baskets,  demanding  the  protection  of  crops:  flying  before 
their  terror  of  irate  and  savage  chamberlains. ..kept  their  eyes  on  the 
king,  bringing  to  light  imaginary  wrongs  of  former  governors 
(BhGgapati),  lauding  hundreds  of  past  officials,  reporting  ancient 
misdeeds  of  knaves  ”.1  News  was  carried  from  place  to  place  by 
letter-carriers  (. Lelchakarakas ).»  Then  there  was  the  village  Record- 
keeper  ( Gramaksapatalika )  and  a  retinue  of  clerks  ( Karanikas ).  This 
official  and  his  staff  were  expected  to  meet  the  king  or  his  represen¬ 
tatives  whenever  they  visited  the  locality,  with  a  seal  {mudrci)  to 

legalise  any  orders  issued  by  the  king.3  This  inference  can  be  made 
rom  a  passage  in  the  Hcirsacarita  which  states :  “  During  the  king’s 

stay  there  the  village  notary  ( Graniaksapatalika )  appeared  with  his 
whole  retinue  of  clerks,  and  saying,  ‘let  his  majesty,  whose  edicts 
are  never  void,  even  now  bestow  upon  us  his  commands  for  the 
day  so  presented  a  new-made  golden  seal  with  a  bull  for  its 
emblem.  There  is  no  doubt  that  such  an  official  existed  in  the 
Ames  o  Gupta  rule,  for  in  the  Gaya  copper  plate  grant  of  Samudra 
18  made  °f  the  °ra,m  ^apataminkrta  Dyuta 

n  °^°fr’  according  to  Fleet,  is  “evidently  synonymous  with 
whoT  :  ?e ,'WOTd  Ah^P«WCuimrta  literally  means  “one 

As  can  ho  f  duties  of)  a  depository  of  legal  documents." 

s  can  he  seen  from  this  grant  of  Samudra  Gupta,  the  Dyuta 

Gopasvamm,  who  bore  the  official  designation  of  Gnimksapatala- 

*  orterei  the  writing  of  a  royal  grant,  («rfa  UkMhk  It 

tTL  it°re  "°nclnded  tha*  ^ch  an  official  had  also  the  power 

to  order  the  recording  of  grants  made  by  the  king. 

Bana,  op.  ciu,  p.  208,  text,  p,  212, 

2  Ibid.,  p.  223,  text,  p.  225. 

B  Ibid.,  p.  198,  text,  p.  203. 

Panklrat’ ' L-ufcf’ dl^’ di'jaml ^“SrSniaksapaiaikdh  sakalakamni- 
nm^-Minava  ghatitam  ’  **»*"*« 

'  Fleet,  op.  tit.,  (60),  p.  25;.  *  y 

0  Ibid.,  note  8. 
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4.  The  Village  Assembly 

These  officials  of  the  village  must  have  directed  its  administra¬ 
tion  on  a  co-operative  basis  with  the  help  of  a  representative 
assembly  ( jxirisada )  which  was  evidently  an  imitation  of  the  Mahlri- 
pcii  isad  of  the  capital  and  the  District  Council  [A-dhikciruwi)  compris¬ 
ing  of  the  Nagarasresthiii  and  his  colleagues  who  met  to  deal  with 
land  administrative  matters.  One  of  the  Basarh  seals  refers  to  the 
Udanakupe  pariscdah  which  means  that  it  represents  the  seal  of  the 
Committee  or,  what  may  now  be  termed  the  Pancaijut,  of  the 

.village  of  Udanakupa.1  Possibly  its  Buddhist  counterpart,  especially 
in  the  administration  of  the  vihdra,  which  will  be  explained  at  length 
later,2  was  the  Pancamandali  as  is  revealed  in  the  Sanci  stone  inscrip¬ 
tion  of  Candra  Gupta  IIs  This  tradition  of  administering  the 
organisation  of  a  village  with  the  help  of  a  small  yet  representative 
committee,  appears  to  have  survived  down  to  the  seventh  century, 
for  Bana  alludes  to  the  Pancakula ,*  which  may  mean  either  the 

representatives  of  five  particular  families  of  the  locality  or  it  may 
be  a  variation  of  the  technical  term  PailcamaMaii.  But  what 
precisely  were  its  duties  it  is  not  possible  to  define,  owing  to  lack 
of  evidence.  But  towards  the  end  of  the  seventh  century,  Dandin 
refers  to  the  existence  of  a  Town-Council  which  he  calls  by  the 
name  of  Paurucrddhasannidhi,  before  which  the  police  of  the  locality 
produced  offenders  against  the  law,  made  out  a  case  and  if  the 

accused  was  found  guilty,  elicited  the  permission  of  this  Council  for 
the  confiscation  of  his  property.® 

IX.  The  Influences  of  Gupta  Administration 

The  designations  of  Gupta  officers  continued  to  remain  current 
long  after  the  shadow  of  that  which  was  the  great  Gupta  empire 
had  passed  away.  Probably  the  earliest  dynasty,  other  than  the 
feudatories  of  the  Guptas,  in  whose  records  can  be  traced  the 

influences  of  Gupta  administration,  is  that  of  the  early  Kalacuriyas. 
The  Abhona  plates  of  Saiikaragaxja,  dated  A.  D.  595,  begin  in  a  style 
which  is  reminiscent  of  the  Gaya  copper-plate  of  Samudra  Gupta 
and  the  Deo-Baranark  inscription  of  Jlvita  Gupta  II.  The  glories  of 
Sankaragana  are  praised  in  a  manner  which  recalls  an  obvious  imita¬ 
tion  of  the  splendours  of  Samudra  Gupta.  Kielhorn  was  the  first 

1  A.S.  I.  R.,  1903-4,  (24),  p.  109. 

3  See  infra  Chapter  VIII  on  Religious  Institutions  for  further  details  on  this  point. 

8  Fleet,  op.  ciL,  (5),  p.  31.  For  kindred  terms  like  paScali  etc.  see  /.  A.,  IX,  ppi  173, 1 77. 

■ 4  Sana,  Harsacarit®,  p>  255.  . 

5  Dandin,  Dasahtnmracariia 9  pp.  176,  77,  also  see  p.  182 ;  text,  p.  118. 
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scholar  who  pointed  out  some  of  these  affinities  when  editing  the 
Sarsavm  plates  of  Buddharaja,  Sankaragarta,  for  example,  is 
described  in  these  plates  as  one  “  who  on  the  earth  had  no  antagonist 
equal  to  him  .  .  .  whose  might  was  like  that  of  Dhanada,  Vanina, 
Indra  and  Antaka,  who  by  the  strength  of  his  arm,  *  .  .  acquired  the 
fortune  of  powerful  kings  •  .  whose  profound  and  elevated  mind  was 
well-pleased  only  by  submission  .  .  ,  who  reinstated  families  of 
princes  long  subverted  .  .  ”l  These  epithets  are  strongly  reminiscent  of 
Gupta  inscriptions,3  It  is  worth  noting  that  in  the  Madhuban  copper 
plate  of  Harsavardhana,  dated  Samvat  25,  it  is  related  that 
Rajyavardhana  “  completely  appropriated  the  lustre  of  the  guardians 
of  the  world,  Dhanada,  Varuna,  Indra,  and  so  forth." s 

The  officials  and  other  details  mentioned  in  these  Kalacuriya 
records  are  also  strongly  reminiscent  of  Gupta  designations.  In  the 
SarsavnI  plates  of  Buddharaja  .mention  is  made  of  t ho  Rajas , 
Sd  mantas,  Bhogikas ,  Visaya:pati$%  Grclmamaha  it  ants ,  Adhikun'kas  and 
others.4  These  officials  administered  over  areas  or  units  which  can 
certainly  be  traced  to  the  Gupta  period.  Reference  is  made  to  the 
village  of  Kumaravadao  in  the  Gorajja  bhoga  which  lay  within  the 
Bharukaccha  visaya,  and  was  granted  with  the  Udrahr/a  and  the 
Upcirikara,  with  all  imposts  and  taxes  {sarv-adamt  sahgrahyah,  sarova 
diti/a  nsti  prdtibedika )5  according  to  the  Bhumicchidm  Nydtja  and 
was  not  to  be  entered  into  by  the  Cdfa-Bhata.  It  was  granted  to 
the  Brahmana  Bappasvamin,  of  the  Parasara  gdtru,  a  student  of  the 
Kanva  sakha,  and  of  the  Vajasaneya  Veda,  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  bah)  cai'a,  vaisvadeva ,  agnilidtra  and  other  rites.  This  record  was 
written  by  the  MahamndJmigrcdi Odikaraqadhikrta  Sivaraja  and  the 
Dwtcika  Mahabalddhikrta ,  the  illustrious  Prasahyavigrlia/1  When 
these  early  Kalacuriyas  were  conquered  in  the  beginning  of  the 
seventh  century  by  the  Western  Calukyas,  it  is  not  strange  that 
many  of  these  Gupta  designations,  which  were  adopted  by  this 
dynasty  were  imitated  by  the  Western  Calukyas  as  well.7 

1  £.  VI,  no.  29,  p.  300,  also  see  E.  L ,  IX,  no.  45,  p.  299. 

2  Fleet,  C*  LI,  Ill,  (I),  IL  26,  25,  23,  p.  8. 

8  £. /.,I,no.XI,p.  74. 

4  Ibid,,  VI,  no.  29,  p.  300. 

*  Tbid.y  text,  p.  298. 

®  E-  A  VI,  no.  29,  p.  300. 

n  ^  ^  grailt  ^estern  Calukya  governor  Vijayaraja,  dated 

.1°  ra  532)»  states:  Durgapati  Vijayarajah  .  .  .  raj  cm  u jndtena  v  isayamandala 
catu^tayadkipatina * .  . .  khetahare  karellikagramah .  The  administrative  units  referred 
to  herein  are  evidently  Gupta.  Also  see  in  this  connection  the  Kheda  or  Kaira  grant 
of  Saka  era  394,  A.  D.  472-73  which  is  one  of  the  earliest  Western  Calukya  inscriptions. 
Cf.J.B.  B.R.A.S.,  X,  p.  348. 
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These  official  designations  were  imitated  by  the  Calukyas  of 
Bad  ami,  the  Rastrakutas  of  Malkhed,  and  the  Western  Calukyas  of 
Kalyatu.  In  the  Bagumra  grant  of  the  reign  of  Vikramaditya  III, 
the  Calukya  king  of  Badami,  dated  A.  D.  654-55,  we  find  the 
following  statement :  “  mnaneca-yathd-sambudhijamanakan-raja-mjas- 

thuniya-eordddharaizika-  datidapasika  -  dwia-gctmagamika  -  bhaia-cata  -  sevak- 
ctdzn- Brahma®  -ottardn-vanig  -jampadan-anyar^ea-ttiqayapati-rS^tm-granuf 
kuta-yuktaka-inahattar-adhikarik-cldin.” 1  The  Bagumra  grant  of  the  time 
of  AmSghavarsa  I,  the  Rastrakuta  ruler,  dated  A.  D.  867,  reveals  the 
following  details :  u  §arvcuv'eoci“ycithci~s(twiha.dyu)ii(hiQ.k(ln~rQsirctpQ.ti~visciycfr‘ 
pati  -  gramakuta  -  aijukta  ■  niyuktak-  adhikdrika  -  vdsapaka -  mahattar-ddin.  3 
Again  in  the  Yevur  inscription  of  Vikramaditya  VI,  the  Western 
Calukya  ruler  of  Kalyami,  dated  A.  D.  1077-78,  we  are  informed  that  in 
his  reign  there  existed  the  ”  rS§trapati'Vi§ayapati~g?'d>tiakuta~Syuktakam 
niyuktak-ddhikdrika-niahcdtar-adin.’  3 

It  can  thus  be  seen  that  the  influences  of  Gupta  administration, 
which  passed  on  through  four  centuries,  were  chiefly  the  results  of 
political  contacts.,  The  early  Kalacuriyas  adopted  the  Gupta  desig¬ 
nations  evidently  owing  to  their  close  relations  with  the  Gupta  rulers 
of  the  sixth  century.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Rastrakutas 
who  ventured  to  enter  the  arena  of  north  Indian  politics  in 
the  eighth  century.  I  have  elsewhere  pointed  out  how  the 
Rastrakutas  embroiled  themselves  in  the  politics  of  the  Matsyas  and 
the'  Pal  as  in  the  eighth  century.1  The  Radhanpur  plates  of  Govinda 
III  record  how  in  A.  D.  808  his  camp  was  “  pitched  on  the  ridges 
of  the  Vindlaya.”5  Such  associations  with  the  Palas,  who  only 
arose  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  Gupta  empire,  must  have  naturally 
inspired  the  Rastrakutas  to  adopt  some  of  the  Gupta  designations. 
For  example  in  the  San]' an  plates  of  Amoghavarsa,  dated 
A.  D.  871,  he  is  called  by  the  typically  Gupta  royal  title  of 
Parambhatlaraka  Maharajadhiraja  Panmesvara.fi  Then  are  mentioned 
the  lords  of  the  ten  provinces  and  districts  {Rdstrapati-Visayapati)  the 
heads  of  villages  ( Gramakuta ),  the  accountants  (Tuktakas)  and  deputy 

■  i  I.  A.,  XVIII,  p.  268. 

*  Ibid.,  XII,  pp.  184,189. 

3  Ibid.,  XVIII,  pp.  20-21. 

4  c/.  Sale  tore,  The  Minas  in  Tradition  and  History,  A  Volume  of  Indian  and  Iranian 
Studies  ( Sir  Denison  Ross  Commemoration  Volume),  pp.  320-23,  (I939)- 

6  E.  I.,  VI,  no.  23,  p.  250. 

1  These  Gupta  titles  were  first  adopted  by  the  Western  Calukyas  of  Bad  arm. 
Pulikesin  II  acquired  the  title  of  Paramesvara  by  defeating  Harsavardhana  {I.  A.,  XIX 
p.  305).  In  the  Nerur  grant  of  Candraditya  the  title  of  Blmttaraka  is  attached  to  his 
name.  Cf.  Fleet,  D.  K.  D.,  pp-  35^-52. 
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iccountants  (Niyuktakas)  and  other  officers  (Adhikarakain).  Mention 
salso  made  of  bali,  car  a,  vcdsvadeva,  agniholra,  and  other  sacrifices. 
Besides  these  there  is  again  the  unfailing  reference  to  the  Catas 
mi  Bhatas.1  A  Calukyan  record  dated  A.  D.  1123  relates  how  a 
-aler  called  Tribuvanamalla  tfarendra  Deva  commanded  several  ot 
ds  servants,  among  whom  are  mentioned  the  Ea,tmpaU,  VmyapaU, 
Gramakutaka,  Ayuktaka  Niyuklaka,  Adhikanka  and  Mahaklaia. 

The  Somavamsi  kings  of  Kataka,  who  have  been  placed  by 
Fleet  between  circa  A.  D.  1000  and  1100*  adopted  Gupta  titles  ot 
royalty  and  designations  of  office.  The  titles  of  Parcanabha^araka 
MaMrajadhiraja  Paramesmra  were  assumed  by  rulers  like  Siva  Gupta, 
Maha  Bhavaguptaraja  I,«  and  Mate  Bhavaguptaraja  II  .<>  Their  records 
show  that  designations  of  Gupta  officers  too  were  adopted  by  thorn. 
A  record  of  king  Siva  Gupta,  for  instance,  refers  to  the  Samahartr 
Sannidhatr  ■  Niyuktak  -  Idhikarika  -  Dandapdsika  -  Gala  -  Bhata ?  among 
whom,  although  the  first  two  are  evidently  Kautaliyan  officers, 
the  rest  are  all  pertaining  to  Gupta  administration.  Along  with 
these  officials  new  designations,  probably  for  their  own  administra¬ 
tive  convenience,  were  also  introduced  as  can  be  noticed  from  the 
Katak  copper  plate  grant  of  Mahabhavaguptaraja  Deva.8  The  Kudo- 
palli  plates  of  Mahabhavagupta  II,  which  could  not  have  been 
inscribed  earlier  than  in  circa  the  first  half  of  the  twelfth  century 
A.  D.,  allude  to  Gupta  officers  like  Cata-Bhata  Barw-opartka,  Rdjaputra 
and  Talavargi-Sdrnavaji. 9 

X.  Units  of  Administration 


1  Under  the  Guptas  most  of  these  important  officials  of  the  State 
■were  placed  in  charge  of  the  various  units  of  administration  into 
which  their  empire  was  divided.  Even  in  the  matter  of  these  units  of 
administration,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  Guptas  were  in  any  way 
‘original’ because  they  evidently  did  not  entirely  cut  themselves^ 
away  from  the  historic  traditions  of  their  illustrious  predecessors, } 
In  the  Kautallyan  polity  reference  is  made  to  the  nar/ara,  visaya  and 


1  E.  I.,  XVIII,  no.  26,  pp.  256-57- 
3  E.  C.,  XI,  Dg.  X,  p.  23. 

3  E.  L,  III,  no.  47,  p.  333. 

1  Ibid.,  pp.  334.  350,  etc. 

5  Ibid.,  p.  354,  also  see.  Ibid.,  XI,  no.  8,  p.  94. 

6  Ibid.,  p.  358- 

•  Ibid.,  test,  p.  347. 

8  Ibid.,  p.  354,  see  Ibid.,  VIII,  no.  II,  p.  141. 

3  Ibid.,  TV,  no.  35,  test,  p.  258. 
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grama}  What  terms  were  employed  to  denote  a  territorial  division 
and  its  sub-divisions  during  the  reign  of  Asoka  it  is  not  known,3 
while  during  the  days  of  the  Scythians  and  the  Kusanas  the  village, 
town  and  district  went  by  the  names  of  grama,  nagara  and  dhara 
as  noticed  earlier.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  all  of  these 
territorial  divisions  continued  to  be  current  in  the  days  of  the 
Gupta  emperors. 

A,  In  the  Eastern  and  Central  Provinces 
1.  Grama 

The  grama  as  an  administrative  unit  was  known  in  the  Vedic 
age,  when  it  was  united  by  ties  of  kindred.3  This  grama  was  familiar 
to  Kautalya  who  mentions  the  village  labourers  as  grdmablirtaka  and 
refers  to  the  village  as  grama }  It  was  also  known  to  Sukracarya.5 

The  smallest  territorial  unit  in  Gupta  administration  was 
evidently  the  grcima.  Mention  is  made  of  the  Revati  grama  in  the 
Gaya  grant  of  Samudra  Gupta.0  The  Bihar  stone  pillar  inscription 
of  Skanda  Gupta,  which  is  not  dated,  calls  a  village  field  as  the 
grdmakselraird .  The  undated  Bhitari  stone  pillar  inscription  of  this 
ruler  clearly  refers  to  the  grama  in  the  words:  u grdmariyenam  sa 
vidaclhe  pitnh  punydbhivrddhaye.”8  The  Kahauip  stone  pillar  inscrip¬ 
tion  of  this  king,  dated  A.  D.  460-1,  points  to  the  Kakubha  grama? 
This  practice  was  in  vogue  among  the  Pari vraj aka  Maharajas  as 
well.  In  the  Khoh  copper  plate  grant  of  Maharaja  Hastin,  dated 
A.  D.  475-76,  mention  is  made  of  the  Vasuntarasandika  grama™  The 
diminutive  of  grama  was  sometimes  called  the  gjxtmaka.  The  Khoh 
copper  plate  grant  of  Maharaja  Hastin,  dated  A.  D.  482-83,  refers 
to  the  Vangara  grdmaka P  Even  later  on  In  the  seventh  century,  to 
which  the  Nirmand  copper  plate  grant  of  Maharaja  and  Mahdsdmahta 
Samudrasena  is  ascribed,  the  term  grama  is  applied  to  the  village  of 
Sulisa.13 

1  Kautalya,  op.  cit.,  Rk.  II,  Ch.  I,  p.  46,  text,  p.  46. 

2  Cf.,  Bharvdarkar,  Asoka,  p.  51,  (2nd  ecL). 

3  Macdonell  and  Keith,  Vedic  Index  of  Names  and  Subjects?  I,  v.  $,  p.  96. 

4  Kautalya  op.  cit,  Bk.  II,  Ch.  I,  p.  46. 

3  Sukranitisdra,  Ch.  1, 11.  385-86,  p.  25. 

6  Fleet,  op.  cit.,  (60),  p.  256. 

7  Ibid.,  (12),  p.  50. 

8  Ibid.,  (13),  p.  54 

9  Ibid.,  (15),  p.  67 :  khyatesmin  grama  ratne  Kakubha  .  .  * 

10  Ibid*,  (21),  p.  96. 

11  Ibid*,  (22),  p.  103. 

12  Ibid.,  (80),  p.  289. 
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2.  Pura 


Towns  and  even  large  cities  went  by  the  name  of  pura.  In  the 
Mandasor  inscription  of  Kumara  Gupta  and  Bandhuvarman,  dated 
A.  D.  473*74,  mention  is  made  of  Daiapura,1  now  known  as  Baser. 
Again  in  the  Arang  plates  of  Baja  Mahajayaraja  it  is  related 
how  this  monarch  ruled  in  Sarabhapura.3  But  it  is  known  from 
epigraphs  that  in  Surastra  a  town  must  have  been  called  as  drahga. 
The  Vala  copper  plate  grant  of  Guhasena  of  Valabhi,  dated  A,  D.  556, 
refers  to  the  Mandali  drahga .s  During  the  reign  of  his  son  Dharasena 
II,  this  unit  must  have  been  in  use  and  an  officer,  either  in  charge 
of  such  territorial  divisions  or  having  some  administrative  control 
over  them,  must  have  been  known  as  a  DrahgikaJ 

In  the  Deo  Baranark  inscription  of  Jlvita  Gupta  II  the  term 
visaya  is  in  a  sense  a  little  more  clarified.  The  village  of  Varunika, 
for  example,  is  stated  to  have  been  in  the  Kagara  bhukli  and  belonged 
to  the  Valavi  visaya}  Consequently  one  is  led  to  conclude  that  in 
the  reign  of  this  ruler  while  the  grama  was  the  first,  the  hhiikti  and 
finally  the  visaya  were  the  other  graded  units  of  administration.  It  is 
hardly  possible  to  assume  here  that  the  term  bhukti  was  then 
considered  to  be  synonymous  with  the  pura.  This  traditional  order  of 
Gupta  administrative  units  was  no  innovation  in  the  days  of  Jivita 
Gupta  II  for  in  the  Gaya  copper  plate  grant  of  Samudra  Gupta, 
dated  A.  D*  328-29,  the  Kevati  grama  is  recorded  to  have  belonged  to 
the  Gaya  visaya? 


3.  Patta 

Some  agrahdras  or  Brail  man  a  villages,  at  least  according  to 
the  Khoh  copper-plate  grant  of  Maharaja  Hastin,  dated  A.  X).  482-83, 
must  have  constituted  a  patta.  This  record  refers  to  the  “ Agra- 
kdra  of  Korparika  in  the  northern  patta.”  T  The  Khoh  plates  of 
Maharaja  8amks6bhat  dated  A.  D.  528-29,  point  to  “half  of  the  village 
of  Opaiii  in  the  Maninaga  petjia  ”  8  Again  the  Khoh  copper  plate  grant 
of  Maharaja  Sarvanatha,  dated  A.  D.  533-34,  which  was  issued  from 
Ucchakalpa,  refers  to  the  villages  of  Vyaghra  pallikd  and  Kacara 

1  Fleet,  op.  cit,  (18),  p.  8l. 

2  Ibid.,  (40),  p.  193. 

3  £.  A  XIII,  no.  30,  p.  339. 

4  Fleet,  op.  cit.,  (38),  p.  169. 

6  Ibid.,  (46),  p.  218. 

6  Ibid,,  (60),  p.  256:  Gayavaisayika  Revatihe  grdme... 

7  Ibid.,  (22),  p.  104. 

8  Ibid..  (2f>).  p.  116. 
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pallikd  in  the  Maninaga  petha}  From  the  last  two  references  it  may  be 
inferred  that  at  least  three  villages  viz.,  Opani  pallika,  V yaghra pallika 
and  Kacara  pallika  constituted  one  petha ,  but  whether  more  villages 
were  included  in  one  petha  cannot  now  be  determined.  Moreover  it  is 
hazardous  to  suggest  any  connection  between  the  terms  patta  and 
petha,  apart  from  an  apparent  phonetic  similarity.  But  still  it 
may  be  noticed  that  the  terms  patta  and  petha  occur  in  records 
which  were  found  somewhere  in  the  valley  near  the  village  of  Khoh 
in  the  Kagaudh  State  in  the  Baghelkhand  division  of  Central  India. 
The  Khoh  copper-plate  grant  of  Maharaja  Samksobha,  which  mentions 
how  he  governed  Dabhala,  “  undoubtedly  the  older  form  of  Dahala, 
which  seems  to  represent  the  modern  Bundelkhand,  ”  refers  to  the 
petha?  This  term  is  also  repeated  in  the  epigraph  of  Maharaja 
Sarvanafcha  issued  from  Uechakalpa,  wherein  is  mentioned  the  town 
of  Manapura,  which  Fleet  identified  with  the  modern  Manpur  near 
the  river  Son,  about  forty-seven  miles  in  a  south-easterly  direction 
from  Uchahara  and  thirty-two  miles  south-east  of  Karltalai3  It  is 
therefore  evident  that,  in  the  area  corresponding  to  the  modern 
Central  India,  the  terms  patta  and  petha  were  current. 

The  word  patta,  according  to  Kittel,  among  other  things  means 
either  a  city,  a  town  or  a  village.4  Its  diminutive  form  is  probably 
po.ii  or  patti  which  in  Kannada  means  a  pen  or  fold,  an  abode,  a 
hamlet, 5  The  Halsi  grant  of  the  Kadamba  king  Bhanuvarman, 
refers  to  the  Kardama  pati  or  patti, 6  which  in  Kannada  stands  in 
general  for  ‘a  strip  of  land  \  Again  in  one  of  the  earliest  grants  of 
the  Calukyan  monarch  Vijayaraja,  dated  A.  D.  472-73,  the  word  paitika 
occurs  evidently  in  a  similar  sense.  This  record  relates  how  in 
the  village  of  Pariyaya  several  pattikas  were  granted  to  a  number 
of  people. 7 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  in  Surastra  too  the  term  patta 
was  known.  The  Valabhi  grant  of  Dhruvasena  III,  dated  A.  D. 
653-54,  mentions  the  village  of  Pattapadraka  in  the  southern  division 
(daksmapatta)  of  the  district  ( visapa )  of  ^ivabhagapura.8 

1  Fleet,  op.  cit.y  tsi),  p.  138, 

2  Ibid.,  (25),  pp. 114-116. 

8  Ibid.,  ( 31), p.  136. 

4  Kittel,  Kannada-English  Dictionary,  p,  926. 

5  Ibid.,  p.  927. 

6  I.  A.,  VI, p.  28.  :r" 

7  Ibid.,  VII,  p.  250. 

8  £.  I.,  I,  no.  XIII,  p.  92,  text,  p.  88 :  Sivabhagapw'a  visave  daksinapaUe,  pattapadraka- 

gramalu  .  ..  .  .  *  f  #  f 
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From  this  expression  it  appears  that  in  Suraska,  at  least,  a 
district  ( visaya )  was  divided  into  two  parts  northern  and  southern, 
each  evidently  comprising  of  several  villages.  This  must  have  also 
been  the  practice  among  the  Parivrajaka  Maharajas  in  the  Central 
Provinces.  In  the  Khoh  copper  plate  grant  of  Maharaja.  Hastin, 
dated  A.  D.  482-83,  it  is  said  that  the  ac/rahdra  of  Korparika  was 
“in  the  northern  patta”,1  evidently  of  a  visaya  which  is  not 
mentioned.  Whether  this  was  the  practice  elsewhere  in  the  Gupta 
empire  cannot  now  be  determined.  The  term  patta  should  not  be 
confused  with  the  expression  patha,  and  this  administrative  unit  pat  ha 
meaning  a  part  or  sub-division  has  been  current  from  the  second  cen¬ 
tury  A.  D.  This  technical  term  should  not  again  be  confounded  with 
the  phrase  patha  referred  to  for  instance  in  the  Junagadh  rock 
inscription  of  Eudradaman,  dated  A.  D.  151-52,  in  the  expression 
Daksinapatha.3 

4.  Visaya 

Next  to  the  grama  or  the  village,  the  most  important  adminis¬ 
trative  unit  was  the  visaya.  This  word  visaya,  which  has  been 
generally  accepted  to  mean  a  district,  often  occurs  in  Gupta 
inscriptions.  In  the  Indor  copper  plate  grant  of  Skanda  Gupta,  dated 
A.  D.  465-66,  the  unit  styled  as  the  visaya  must  have  been  in  use 
for  the  officer  in  charge  of  it,  known  as  the  vimyapati  Sarvanaga,’ 

was  governing  Antarvedi  or  the  country  lying  between  the  Ganges 
and  the  Jamna3. 


.  In_cthf. UIldated  Bihar  stone  pillar  inscription  of  Skanda  Gupta,  the 
own  <h  Ajapura  is  said  to  have  been  situated  in  an  unnamed  visaya  or 
c  istrxck  The  exact  expanse  of  territory  covered  by  the  term  visaya 
within  its  area  cannot  be  ascertained  from  this  epigraph.  But  in  the 
Mandasc,  sta.  inscription  of  Kumitra  Oupta  I  and  Bandhuvannan, 
dated  A.  D.  473-/4,  the  whole  of  Lata  is  called  a  im/i,  and  therein 
was  the  crty  of  Daeapura.-  This  term  was  in  vogue  not  only 

OentlT  *  T  °£  Gupti  to  the  modern 

achieved  r  jT'7"  Th-'  Era"  Bosr  inacrlpti'J"  of  Toramana,  who 
-  political  premmenoe  shortly  after  Budha  Gnpta,  reveals  how 

which  la 

St.  ..It  p.  i m  rteh  tl ^  k“ ‘vTr*?'1- 7 '  ***■  «*• a  ™' 

Madtmba  and  lower  than  the  Drfnamukha  r/  c  ,  temt0Jia  dmsion  larger  than  the 
p.  291.  in  ommukha.  Cf.,  Saletore,  Social  and  Political  Life,  l, 


2  E.  L,  VIII,  no.  6,  p.  44. 

8  Fleet,  op.  ciu,  (16),  p.  71. 

*  Ibid.,  (12),  p.  52. 

5  Ibid.,  (18),  p.  81 :  Latavisayan ... Dasapuram. 
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Dhanyavisiiu,  the  younger  brother  of  Maharaja  Matrvisnu,  built  a 
stone  temple  41  in  his  own  visaya  of  Airikina  'h1 * 

5.  Desa 

Next  to  the  district  or  visaya  in  area  and  in  importance  was  the 
desa  or  the  province  in  some  portions  of  the  Gupta  empire.  In  the 
Safici  stone  inscription  of  Candra  Gupta  II,  dated  A.  D.  412-13, 
reference  is  made  to  the  town  of  Nasti  in  the  Sukuli  desa.3 *  Thus  it 
is  clear  that  in  Central  India  the  term  desa  signified  a  unit  of 
administration  larger  certainly  than  the  town  and  probably  the 
visaya  as  well.  The  visaya  evidently  formed  a  sub-division  of  the  desa. 
This  administrative  practice  can  be  seen  from  the  Kapalesvar  grant 
of  Mahabhavagupta,  recording  the  gift  of  a  village  of  Darandagrama 
belonging  to  the  Yodha  visaya  in  the  Kosala  desa ? 

In  later  time3  the  uesa,  visaya  and  maydala  were  apparently 
considered  to  be  synonymous.  The  grants  of  Amma  II,  ascribed  to 
Saka-Samvat  887  or  A.  D.  945-45,  state  that  the  kingdom  of  the 
Eastern  Calukyas  was  called  the  Vengi  desa.*  In  the  Terdal  inscrip¬ 
tion  of  V  ikramaditya  VI,  dated  A.  D.  1123-24,  the  terms  desa  and 
visaya  are  applied  to  the  Bharatakhanda  and  the  Three  Thousand 
District  of  Kundi  in  Karnataka.5 

6.  Bhukti 

The  term  bhukti,  used  in  some  portions  of  the  Gupta  empire  as 
a  unit  of  administration,  included  a  number  of  visayas .  In  the 
Damodarpur  copper  plate  grants  of  Kumara  Gupta,  ascribed  to  the 
fifth  century,  mention  is  made  of  the  Dparika  iu  the  province  (bhukti) 
of  Pundravardhana  and  of  the  Kumdrdmdtya  Vetravarman  appointed 
by  him  in  the  district  (visaya)  of  Kbtivarsa.6 *  Another  epigraph  of 
the  same  ruler,  dated  A.  D.  448-49,  refers  to  the  same  terms  in  the 
same  order,  in  the  Pundravardhana  bhukti  and  Kotivar?a  visaya.1 
Another  inscription  of  the  reign  of  king  Budha  Gupta  refers  again 
to  the  same  terms  in  the  same  sequence.8 

1  Fleet,  op.  ciU,  (36),  p.  160 :  svavisay-esmin  AiriMnl  baritah. 

3  Ibid.,  (5),  p.  32. 

3  I.  A.,  V,  p.  55. 

*  Ibid.,  VII,  p.  16,  also  see  Ibid.,  VIII,  p.  79. 

5  Ibid.,  XIV,  p.  16. 

6  E.  XV,  no.  7,  p.  130. 

r  Ibid.,  p.  133. 

8  Ibid.,  pp.  138-39. 
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The  expression  bhukti  is  also  mentioned  in  the  Deo  Baranark 
inscription  of  Jlvita  Gupta  IL  Therein  the  village  or  cjrcmia  of 
Vammika  is  said  to  have  been  included,  after  a  hiatus,  in  the  Nagara 
bhukti.1  The  hiatus  probably  stands  for  a  visaya,  the  name  of  which  is 
obliterated.  This  term  again  appears  in  the  Kajira  copper  plate  inscrip¬ 
tion  of  Raja  Tivaradeva,  which  cannot  be  allotted  according  to  Fleet 
to  a  date  earlier  than  circa  A.  D.  800.  Here  the  village  of  Pimpari 
padraka  is  recorded  to  have  belonged  to  the  Penthana  bhukti}  From 
these  two  examples  it  follows  that  it  was  not  the  rule  to  mention 
first  the  grama ,  then  the  visai/a  and  then  the  bhukti  although  in 
Harsa's  times  this  practice  can  be  seen  in  at  least  one  inscription.  The 
Madhuban  plates  of  Harsa  refer,  for  instance,  to  the  Somandaka 
grama  which  belonged  to  the  Kundadhani  visaj/a  in  the  Sravasti 
bhukti } 

7.  Khanda 

The  khanda  was  also  probably  a  sub-division  of  the  desa.  In  an 
unpublished  grant  of  the  Somavamsi  king  Mahabhavagupta,  mention 
is  made  of  the  gift  of  the]  village  of  Arkigrama  belonging  to  the 
Tulumbakhanda,  in  the  Kosala  desa} 

In  the  region  controlled  by  the  Vakatakas,  however,  there  appears 
to  have  been  some  variations  in  the  nomenclatures  of  the  different 
units  of  administration.  The  Siwanl  copper  plate  grant  of  the 
Takataka  Maharaja  Pravarasena  II,  relates  how  in  the  Bennakarpara 
hhctga 9  the  village  named  Brahma  puraka ,  in  the  north  of  the  village 
of  Kinihi  khetaka ,  in  the  south  of  the  village  of  Pararajja  vdtaka  and 
in  the  east  of  the  village  of  Kolia  puraka,  was  given  away  as  a  gift5. 
The  terms  puraka,  khetaka,  and  vdtaka,  most  probably  implied  certain 
gradations  or  types  of  villages,  the  nature  of  which  cannot  at  present 
be  ascertained.  As  will  be  seen  presently  the  term  khetaka ,  which 
probably  connoted  a  unit  larger  than  a  village  (grama),  was  also 
current  in  Surastra  at  this  period.  These  villages  made  up  a  bhdga * 
meaning  a  portion  or  a  division,  and  possibly  its  counterpart  was  the 
bhukti. 

It  has  been  noticed  already  that  the  unit  smaller  than  the  grama 
was  probably  the  grdmaka .  The  Khdh  copper  plate  grant  of 
Maharaja  Sarvanatha,  dated  A,  D.  533-34,  gives  a  parallel  diminutive 

1  Fleet,  op.  cit,  (46),  p.  218. 

3  Hid.,  (8i),  p.  298. 

3  E.  VII,  no.  22,  p.  159. 

4  Fleet,  op.  cit„  (5),  f.  n.  7,  p.  33 ;  I.  A.,  XV,  p.  112. 

5  Ibid.,  (56),  p.  248. 
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in  the  world  pallika  and  so  mention  is  made  of  Vyaghra  pallika 
and  Kacara  pallika  in  the  Maninaga  petha}  On  this  analogy  the 
term  pTiraka ,  a  portion  of  which  was  possibly  called  bhaga ,  probably 
denotes  the  smallest  type  of  the  grama  in  the  spheres  of  Vakataka 
administration. 

Some  Parivrajaka  inscriptions  of  the  Gupta  period  mention  an 
officer  named  Bhogika,  a  term  which  has  been  interpreted  to  mean 
u the  chief  of  a  village”3  and  also  a  tax  styled  as  bhclgabhoga ,  which, 
as  the  Karitalai  copper  plate  grant  of  Maharaja  Jayanatha,  dated 
A.  D.  493-94  shows,  was  apparently  a  village  tax.3  The  officer 
Bhogika  like  the  Uparika  was  evidently  a  revenue  official.  If  it  is 
admitted  that  the  Uparika  was  an  officer  entrusted  chiefly  with  the 
recovery  of  the  Uparikara ,  then  it  may  be  suggested  that  the 
Bhogika  might  have  been  in  charge  of  the  territorial  units  known  as 
the  bhaga  and  the  bhukii. 

B,  In  the  Western  Provinces 
1.  Grama-Ahara 

In  the  province  of  Surastra,  however,  there  appears  to  have 
been  a  difference  in  the  nomenclature  of  the  units  of  administration. 
This  inference  can  be  seen  from  the  Palitana  plates  of  Dhruvasena 
I,  dated  A.  D.  529.  The  smallest  unit  was,  of  course,  the 
almost  universal  grama .  Per  instance,  in  the  Ganesghad  plates  of 
Dhruvasena  I,  dated  A.  D.  526-27  mention  is  made  of  the  village  of 
Hariyanaka  ‘‘which  belongs  to  Aksasahaprapa  of  the  Hastavapra- 
harani,4’  The  Palitana  grant  of  the  same  ruler  already  referred  to 
mentions  the  “  Jyesthanaka  grama  belonging  to  the  Aksasaraka- 
pravesya  in  the  Hastavapra-Aam^  3 . 

Hultzsch  interpreted  prapa  to  mean  a  sub-division,6  while 
Dr  Sten  Konow  thought  that  prdplya  is  synonymous  with  pravesya , 
which  also  occurs  in  the  Khariar  plates,  of  Mahasudeva.7  .  Prdvesya 
may,  of  course,  be  a  fiscal  term  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  not  likely  that  it 
means  anything  else  than  what  it  implies  in  the  common  phrase  a-chata - 
bhaia-pravest/a ,  viz,,  “  which  is  entered  from  Aksasaraka”,  namely, 
borders  on  Aksasar aka.8  Dr  V.  S.  Sukthankar,  however,  agrees  with 

1  Fleet,  op.  cit,  (31),  p.  138. 

•  3  Monier  Williams,  Sanskrit-English  Dictionary,  p.  767. 

3  Fleet,  op.  cit,  (26),  p.  118 : 

te  ytiyani  asya  samucita  bftaga-bhoga-kara  praXyaya-opanayam, 

4  E .  /.,  Ill,  no.  46,  p.  323,  text,  p.  320. 

5  Ibid,,  XVII,  no.  7,  pp.  107-8. 

c  Ibid, 

7  I,  A,,  V,  p.  20. 

8  E,  XI,  P.  no. 
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Huitzsch  who  was  of  opinion  that  prapiya  was  derived  from  prapa, 
which  he  interpreted  to  mean  a  territorial  division  smaller  than 
ahara.  “Similarly  the  analogous  term  prdvesya  should  also  be  looked 
upon”,  observes  Dr  V.  S.  Sukthankar,  “as  a  taddhita  of  prdocm.  That 
this  derivation  is  correct  may  be  seen  from  the  Khariar  plates  of 
Mahasudeva  in  which  a  village  is  described  (1.  4)  as  Ksitimaddharlya 
and  Navanmka-etat-pravesya.  No  one  will  dispute  that  ahdrlya  is 
derived  from  ahara  (district,  province)  by  the  addition  of  the  suffix- 
iya.  That  supplies  us  with  the  clue  to  the  explanation  of  the  other 
words  under  consideration  here.  All  these  words  are  derived  by  the 
addition  of  the  secondary  (i)ya  to  the  strengthened  forms  of  the 
roots  dhri,  pra{d)vis  and  pra(a)p  (bring  to,  carry  to)  words  with 
only  minute  differences  of  meaning.  I  feel,  therefore,  constrained  to 
reject  the  interpretation  of  Prof.  Konow  in  favour  of  the  other. 
Prapiya  I  take  to  be  “that  which  belongs  to  prapa,''  and  the  prdvesya, 
“that  which  belonged  to  the  prdvasa  (or  prdvasa)  ” ;  both  prapa  and 
prdvesa  I  regard  as  .territorial  divisions.’’1  This  explanation  appears 
plausible  although  it  is  by  no  means  conclusive.  It  may  here  be 
noted  that  in  eighty-five  inscriptions  of  the  Valabhi  rulers,3  these 
two  expressions  occur  only  twice  as  noted  above,  in  which,  however, 
the  correct  interpretation  seems  to  be  the  natural  meaning  of  prapiya 
and  pravesya  -  to  be  arrived  at  -  to  be  entered  from. 


In  this  connection  it  may  be  observed  that  in  the  sixth  century 
the  territorial  division  larger  than  the  grama  was  the  dhdra.  There 
is  an  apparent  connection  between  the  dhdra,  a  territorial  unit,  and 
the  agrahara  a  village  granted  to  a  Brahmana.  Whereas  the  former 
retained  its  territorial  significance,  the  latter  became  associated 
with  a  religious  practice  especially  in  the  endowments  of  land. 


2.  Petha 

Another  term  akin  to  the  patta,  pati,  patlilca,  is  petha  which 
occurs  in^the  epigraphs  of  the  Vakatakas  and  the  Parivrajakas  as  noted 
above.  That  this  unit  was  occasionally  current  in  Surastra  as  well 
can  be  ascertained  from  the  Jhar  copper  plate  grant  of  Dharasena  II, 
dated  A.  D.  571-72,  hailing  from  the  village  of  Jhar  in  the  Amreli 
pargaiia  in  Kathiawad.  It  refers  to  the  Vatagrdma  in  the  Dlpanaka 
petfa  and  the  Bilvakhata  sthalij  Here  probably  is  to  be  traced  the 
root  of  Karnataka  influence  for  even  now  in  Kannada,  the  word 


1  £•  XVII,  no.  7,  pp.  106-7. 
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pethe  means  a  market  town,  a  place  of  sale,  or  long  street  of  shops 
in  a  town.1 

3.  Pathaka 

Akin  to  the  patta,  pati  and  the  pattika  was  the  term  pathcika 
found  in  the  epigraphs  of  the  Maitrakas  of  Yalabhi,  as  one  of  the 
names  of  the  territorial  subdivisions.  In  a  grant  of  Dharasena  IY, 
dated  sainvat  326,  the  term  pathaka  occurs  evidently  as  a  division 
including  some  villages  when  a  reference  is  made  to  the  grant  of 
the  village  of  Kikkataputra  in  the  Kalapaka  pathaka  in  Surastra.3 
The  Jhar  grant  of  Dharasena  II,  dated  A.  D.  571-72,  clarifies  the 
position  of  the  pathaka  further ;  for  it  states  that  there  was  the 
Asilapaliika  grama  in  the  Banda  rijidra  pathaka  in  the  Khetakahara 
visaya?  It  may  be  noticed  here  that  four  territorial  units  are 
mentioned  in  order  of  importance :  grama ,  pathaka,  ahara  and  visaya. 

4.  Sthali 

There  was  another  territorial  division  in  Surastra  called  sthali. 
In  the  Palitana  plates  of  Dharasena  II  of  Yalabi,  dated  A.  D.  571, 
we  meet  with  this  expression.4  Another  grant  of  the  same  king,  dated 
A.  D.  571-72,  mentions  the  name  of  the  village  of  Yata grcma  in  the 
Dipanaka  petha  and  the  Bilvakhata  sthalifi  The  term  sthali  appar¬ 
ently  means  a  place  (sthala)  bub  its  precise  significance  cannot  he 
determined  except  that  it  was  a  territorial  unit  larger  than  the 
grama ,  and  the  petha,  so  that  a  village  is  sometimes  mentioned  as 
being  in  a  sthali  as  in  the  Yalabhi  grant  of  Dharasena  I,  viz.: 
mahesvara  clasenaka  grama  dharaketasihalyam.fi 

5.  Visaya 

The  visaya  unit  was  also  current  in  Surastra.  In  a  Valabhi 
grant  of  Dharasena  IY,  dated  samvat  330  (A.  D.  650),  there  occurs 
the  expression:  Sivabhdgapura  tnsaye.  grldlaya  hlmmau  phahgulapallika 
grdmah7,  according  to  which  the  grama,  blmmi,  and  the  visaya  formed 
three  consecutive  units  of  administration.  Sometimes,  however,  there 
was  evidently  an  equivalent  of  this  visaya,  generally  accepted  to 
mean  a  district,  in  the  term  bhukti.  In  the  Nogawa  plates  of 

1  Kittel,  op.  cit.f  p.  1015. 

2  /.  B.  B.  R.  A .  &,  X,  p.  79  J  l  K  I,  p.  16- 

3  /.  A.,  XV,  p.  187-  -  .  . 

\  ■  4  Ibidem,  p.  12.  : 

5  Ibid.,  p.  15. 

G  Ibid.f  p.  12. 

7  Ibid,,  VII,  p.  79.  C/.  ?i adu  in  Karnataka ;  Butterworth  and  Chettv,  Nellore  Ins., 
Ill,  p.  1500, 
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Dhruvasena  II,  dated  samvat  320,  (A.  D.  639-40.)  we  come  across 
the  Malavaka  bhiikti. 1 

6.  Mandala 

Several  of  these  districts,  styled  as  visayas  or  blmklis ,  must  have 
constituted  a  mandalct  or  a  province.  The  Dhinki  grant  of  Ling 
Jaikadeva,  dated  A.  D.  738,  relates  how  a  gift  was  made  of  the 
village  named  Dhenika  situated  in  the  province  or  mandala  of 
Bhumilika.3  The  territorial  unit  mandala  was  also  current  in  the 
Gupta  empire  in  certain  parts  of  which  we  find  that  the  adminis¬ 
trative  unit  larger  than  the  visaya  was  the  mandala.  For  instance 
in  the  Faridpur  grant  of  king  Dharmaditya,  dated  A.  D.  531,  it  is 
mentioned  how  in  the  province  ( mandala )  of  Varaka  which  was 
granted  to  Sthanudatta,  through  his  lord  Dharmaditya’ s  favour, 
Jayava  as  lord  of  the  district  was  entrusted  with  its  administration 
and  direction.3  Another  grant  of  the  same  king,  stated  to  have  been 
issued  in  the  closing  years  of  his  reign  and  dated  A.  D.  567,  also 
refers  to  the  territory  of  Varaka  as  a  mandala .4  Another  record 
of  the  reign  of  Gopacandra,  the  successor  of  Dharmaditya,  dated 
A.  D.  569,  found  in  the  same  place,  relates  how  Vatsapalasvamin, 
who  was  appointed  to  supervise  over  the  trade  in  this  district  (New 
Avakasika)  in  the  province  of  Varaka,  becomingly  apprised  the 
district  government  about  certain  administrative  matters. 5 

The  maiidala ,  therefore,  from  these  records  appears  to  have  been 
divided  into  districts  or  visayas.  How  many  such  visayas  constituted 
a  mandala  or  province  cannot  now  be  determined,  but  it  is  possible 
that  the  unit  of  administration  called  mandala  was  confined  to  Eastern 
Bengal  in  the  sixth  century. 

7.  Rastra 

Probably  larger  than  the  mandala  or  equivalent  to  it  was  the  rastra , 
a  nomenclature  best  preserved  in  the  name  of  the  famous  Surastra  or 
the  modem  Kathiawad.  In  the  Junagadh  rock  inscription  of  Skanda 
Gupta,  we  know  that  he  appointed  Parnadatta  to  protect  the  land  of 
the  Surastras.8  If  the  western  country  was  styled  in  this  manner, 

1  E.  L,  VIII,  no.  20,  p.  188 :  Malavaka  ucyamana  bhuktau. 

3  I.  A.,  XII,  p.  155. 

8  Ibid.,  XXXIX,  p.  197.  text,  p.  195 :  Varaka  mandate  Visayapati  Jaydvasytiyogo  (a) 
dhikaranam. 

4  Ibid.,  p.  200. 

8  Ibid.,  p.  204 :  Uddhyasana-kdpe  Varaka  mandala  visaya  vydpdrdya  Viniyuktci  Vatsa- 
palasvdtnina. 

6  Fleet,  °P'  (14b  P*  63  *•  sa myak  Surastr-avani-falanaya. 
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It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  eastern  country  too  was  named 
likewise.  The  Arang  copper  plate  grant  of  Raja  Mahajayaraja, 
which  is  undated,  refers  to  the  Pamva  grama  in  the  Purvarastra, 
so  called  according  to  Fleet  from  its  position  on  the  east  of  the  range 
of  mountains,  which  were  identified  by  Cunningham  with  those  of 
Mekhala.1 *  From  these  two  examples  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  term 
rcl§ira  was  used  in  Gupta  times  in  a  rather  loose  way  in  order  to 
represent  a  large  stretch  of  land.  Probably  it  was  at  first  used  as  a 
technical  term  in  Kusana  times  when  rdstra  was  a  unit  larger  than 
the  msaya ,  as  it  occurs  for  instance  in  the  Junagadh  inscription  of 
Rudradaman,  dated  A.  D.  151-2. 

The  ruler  of  the  rdstra  was  obviously  styled  as  the  Rdsiriya* 
The  inscriptions  of  the  successors  of  the  Guptas  do  not,  however, 
mention  the  unit  rdstra  although  they  refer  to  the  BdstrapalL  For 
instance,  in  the  Kaira  grant  of  Vijayaraja,  the  Eastern  Calukyan 
king,  dated  the  year  394,  viz.,  A.  D.  642,  and  the  Kavi  grant  of  the 
Jayabhata  of  the  year  486,  namely  A.  D.  7343 4 5  reference  is  first  made 
to  the  Visayapaii  and  then  to  the  Rdstra-G-rdma  Mali  attar  as.* 

The  units  of  administration  of  the  reign  of  Harsa  too  can  be 
ascertained  to  some  extent.  In  the  Harsacarita  Harsa  remarks  to 
Skanda  Gupta :  “  Thus  do  national  types  vary,  like  the  dress, 
features,  food,  and  pursuits  of  countries,  village  by  village,  town  by 
the  town,  district  by  district,  continent  by  continent,  and  clime  by 
clime.  ”  Therefore  we  learn  that  the  village  was  called  the  gi'dma ,  the 
town,  nagara ,  district,  desa,  and  the  continent,  dvipa.*  These  details  can  in 
some  cases  be  confirmed  by  contemporary  epigraphic  evidence.  In 
the  Banskhexa  grant  of  Harsa,  it  is  stated  that  the  village  called 
Markatasagara  lay  in  the  bhukii  of  Ahicchatra  (Bdmnagar)  and  in 
the  western  path-aka  of  the  Aiigadlya  visayaj 

C  Conclusion 

In  conclusion  the  following  provisional  statement  may  be  set 
down  as  revealing  the  units  of  administration  in  the  eastern,  central 
and  western  provinces  of  the  Gupta  empire  from  the  rise  of  Samudra 
Gupta  to  the  death  of  Harsavardhana  of  Kanauj. 

1  Fleet,  op .  city  (40),  p.  193. 

3  E.  Lf  VIII,  no.  6,  p.  43  :  Mauryasva  rdj/iah  Candraguptasva  riistrivhm  misvcna . 

9  L  A.,  VII,  p.  248. 

4  Ibid.,  V,  p.  1 14. 

5  Bana,  Harsacarita ,  p.  192,  text,  p.  198. 

G  E .  L,  IV,  no.  29,  p.  2ri. 
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From  these  details  it  may  be  seen  that  the  grama  was  invariably 
the  smallest  unit  in  all  the  provinces  of  the  Gupta  empire.  Like 
the  grama ,  the  visaya  and  the  bhukli  were  commonly  used  throughout 
the  domain,  while  the  territorial  units  known  as  the  pathaka,  cihara, 
sthali  and  ?nandala  were  current  only  in  Surastra. 


XI.  General  Remarks 


The  administration  of  the  Guptas,,  as  can  be  ascertained  from  the 
account  given  in  these  pages,  cannot  be  justly  claimed  to  h aye  been 
genuinely  original,  but  it  may  be  said  to  have  been  imposing  and 
benevolent.  It  was  hot  original  because  it  was  founded  on  the  historical 
traditions  of  the  past  and  improved  and  adopted  to  suit  contem¬ 
porary  conditions.  It  was  imposing  because  of  the  vastness  of  its 
structure  the  nature  of  which,  however,  can  best  be  realised  by 
recollecting  that  it  was  composed  of  the  king,  the  Council  of 
Minis ters,  the  Great  Assembly,  the  feudatories,  the  departments  of 
State,  the  officers  at  the  capital,  in  the  provinces  and  in  the  villages, 
with  their  multifarious  duties,  the  great  extent  of  their  authority 
and  the  numerical  strength  of  their  own  subordinates.  It  was 
benevolent  because  it  was  not  a  crude  autocracy  wherein  the  king 
was  the  only  and  absolute  dictator;  it  liad  constitutional  checks  in 
the  form  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  and  the  high  officials  of  State, 
whose  power  and  influence  have  been  already  depicted,  :but  more 
than  these,  the  whole  administration  was  often  guided  by  a  judiciously 
interpreted  system  of  constitutional  usage  surviving  in  the  form  of 
precedents,  which  had  almost  received  the  sanction  of  unwritten  law. 
Its  efficiency  was  such  that  it  reduced  its  sources  of  revenue  to  a 
regular  form,  maintained  an  admirable  system  of  accountsJL.  the 
evidence  of  which  can  be  noticed  even  in  the  sale  of  a  plot  of  land  in 
a  village^and  organised  its  vast  fiscal  resources  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  enable  its  rulers  to  control  an  empire  extending  from  the  principality 
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of  Magadha  to  the  borders  of  Samatata  in  the  east  and  to  the 
boundaries  of  Surastra  in  the  west  and  from  almost  the  footsteps  of 
the  Himalayas  in  the  north  to  the  confines  of  Central  India  in  the 
south.  It  did  not  merely  foster  aggrandisement  but, (as  will  be 
shown  presently,  it  patronised  the  fine  arts  the  range  of  which  was 
considerable  and  protected  the  various  religions  of  the  country  with 
a  commendable  display  of  toleration.  The  external  splendour  of  this 
administrative  system  did  not  imply  that  its  interior  was  rotten,  for 
it  developed  a  robust  constitution  which  survived  for  more  than  three 
centuries  of  remarkable  sovereignty.  It  not  only  survived  during 
this  period  but  it  largely  influenced  the  ad  mini  str  ative  organisations 
of  most  of  the  north  as  well  as  south  Indian  dynasties  till  the  close 
of  the  twelfth  century,  and  such  a  power  reveals  the  strength  it 
wielded  and  the  influence  it  exerted  even  long  after  the  Gupta 
empire  had  disappeared  as  a  political  power  from  the  sphere  of 
contemporary  history. 


CHAPTER  V 


Land,  Labour  And  Corporate  Organisation 

L  Introduction 

1.  The  Concept  of  Land  in  Pre-Gupta  Times 

The  Greek  writers,  dealing  with  pre-Gupta  times,  invariably  state 
that  all  land  belonged  to  the  king.1  According  to  Kautalya,  the 
country  [r  cist  ret)  is  one  of  the  elements  oi  sovereignty.  He  suggests 
that  all  land  essentially  belonged  to  the  king  when  he  says  that  “  Lands 
prepared  for  cultivation  shall  be  given  to  tax-payers  ( karada )  only 
for  life  (ekap wnisikdni) .  Unprepared  lands  shall  not  be  taken  away 
from  those  who  are  preparing  them  for  cultivation.  Lands  may  be 
confiscated  from  those  who  do  not  cultivate  them  and  given  to 
others;  or  they  may  be  cultivated  by  village  labourers  (grdnmbhrlaka) 
and  traders  ( vaidehaka ),  lest  those  owners  who  do  not  properly 
cultivate  them  might  pay  less  (to  the  government).  If  cultivators 
pay  their  taxes  easily,  they  may  be  favourably  supplied  with  grains, 
cattle,  and  money.”3  Then  again  he  adds:  “The  king  shall  exercise 
his  right  of  ownership  {svmmjam)  with  regard  to  fishing,  ferrying, 
and  trading  in  vegetables  (harltapaiiya),  in  reservoirs  or  lakes  (setu§u),’f  * 
The  king,  moreover,  was  expected  to  make  provision  for  pasture-grounds 
on  uncultivable  tracts. 5  From  these  words  of  Kautalya  it  may  be 
inferred  that  according  to  him  all  land  belonged  to  the  king;  lands 
cultivated  could  be  granted  to  cultivators  only  for  life  so  that  they 
might  not  be  lost  to  the  king;  and  uncultivated  lands  could  also  be 
given  provided  that  the  cultivators  bound  themselves  to  pay  the  requisite 
revenue  to  the  State.  If  these  dues  were  not  paid,  the  king  was 
empowered  to  confiscate  the  lands  once  granted,  while  dutiful  and 
satisfactory  tenants  of  the  State  were  to  be  assisted  with  grants  in 
cash  and  in  kind.  Not  only  did  the  king  exercise  this  right  over 
lands  cultivated  or  otherwise,  but  he  imposed  his  prerogative  of 
ownership  as  a  monopoly  over  the  rights  of  fisheries,  ferries,  lakes 
and  commercial  transactions. 

1  Mc’Crindle,  Ancient  India  as  described  in  Classical  Literature,  p.  48  (ed.  1901), 

3  Kautalya,  Arthasastra,  Bk.  VI,  Ch.  I,  p.  287. 

3  Ibid.y  Bk.  II,  Ch.  I,  p.  46,  text,  p.  47. 

4  Ibid.,  p.  47,  text,  p.  47. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  48;  see  also,  Bk.  VIII,  Ch.  iv,  p.  360. 
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Kautalya  also  laid  down  certain  rules  regarding  labourers  and 
co-operative  undertakings.  He  prescribes  fines  for  faults  committed 
in  the  execution  of  labour  of  various  kinds  and  refers  to  several  types 
of  guilds  of  workmen  (viz.,  Sahghabhrtali)  employed  by  companies  as 
well  as  those  who  carried  on  co-operative  work,  namely,  Sambhu- 
samidthalhdrali,  Referring  to  these  he  states  that  “they  shall  divide 
their  earnings  (wages- vetauatn)  either  equally  or  as  agreed  upon 
among  themselves.  ’1  He  also  states  how  wages  should  be  paid  and 
how  priests  should  share  their  earnings, 3  not  forgetting  to  set  forth 
rules  regarding  slaves  and  labourers.3 

Kautalya  devotes  much  attention  to  the  conduct  of  corporations, 
their  causes  of  dissension  and  methods  of  secret  punishment.  He 
evidently  paid  great  importance  to  the  alliance  of  kings  with 
corporations,  for  according  to  him  “the  acquisition  of  the  help  of 
corporations  is  better  than  the  acquisition  of  an  army,  a  friend,  or 
profits.  *  He  refers  to  various  types  of  corporations  of  warriors 
( Ksatnyasrem)  of  Kambhdja  and  Surastra  and  other  countries  who 
lived  “by  agriculture,  trade  and  wielding  weapons.’’  He  mentions 
the  corporate  organisations  of  the  Lichivika,  Yrjika,  Mallaka,  Madra, 
Kukura,  Kuru,  Pancala  and  others  who  bore  the  title  of  “  Edja  ”. 5 
He  further  explains  the  methods  of  sowing  the  seeds  of  dissension 
in  the  camps  of  kings  and  among  wild  tribes.  He  suggests  how  a 
king  should  help  an  inferior  parts'-  with  men  and  money  and  set 
them  up  against  the  wicked  or  cause  them  to  migrate  to  other 
parts  of  the  country.  He  advises  how  “corporations,  also,  under 
protection  of  such  a  single  monarch,  should  guard  themselves  against 
all  kinds  of  treachery.’’ 6 

2.  Corporate  activity  under  the  Kusanas. 

Several  Kusana  inscriptions  refer  to  trade  guilds,  which  point  to 
a  highly  developed  state  of  economic  progress.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  majority  of  them  appear  to  have  been  corporations  of 
craftsmen.  The  Sonari  Stupa  I  rail  inscription  refers  to  a  gift  of 
Dhamaguta  (Dharma  Gupta?)  who  was  a  Namkarndka,  an  architect ? 

1  Kautalya,  Arlluisastra,  Bk.  Ill,  Ch.  XIV,  p.  210. 

3  Ibid.,  Ch.  XIV,  pp.  209-n. 

5  Ibid,,  Ch.  XIII,  pp.  205-08. 

*  Ibid.,  Bk.  XI,  Ch.  I,  p.  407,  Italics  mine. 

5  Ibid . 

6  Ibid.,  pp.  407-410, 

'  Cunningham,  Bhilsa  Topes,  p.  313,  and  plate  XXIII,  8;  Ladens’  List,  E.  I.,  X,  p.  25. 
This  term  has  been  interpreted  to  mean  also  as  the  Overseer  of  Water-Works, 
Ibid.,  p.  76;  /.  A,  XXI,  no.  76,  p.  233;  Ibid.*  XI,  no.  24,  p.  29;  Cunningham,  Stupa  of 
Bharhut ,  no.  62,  p.  136,  and  plates  XVI  and  LIV.  Also  see  Burgess,  Notes  on  the 
Amaravati  Stupa,  no.  143,  p.  30;  pi.  IV,  no.  14. 
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Th©  Nauakarmikas  are  also  mentioned  in  the  Dliarnaa  &astra  literature 
as  pertaining  to  the  Siidra  class1 11  and  it  Is  not  strange  that  the  represent¬ 
ative  of  such  a  guild  is  called  in  this  record  as  a  Ddsa .  Another  type 
of  architects  appears  to  have,  been  the  Vilidralmravkamm  ( Vihdrakch 
rapakina)  who  seems  to  have  been  entrusted  with  the  repairs  of 
monasteries,  which  were,  as  will  be  shown  presently,  one  of  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  grant.  Several  inscriptions  allude  to  these  guilds3.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Mankiala  epigraph  one  Burita  was  a  VihCtralmrcwhaym, 8  but 
what  relation  such  craftsmen  had  with  the  Nauakannikas  it  is  indeed 
hard  to  make  out.  Several  inscriptions  refer  to  the  guild  of  Lohakdkdm 4 
who  must  have  dealt  with  metals  which  must  remain  unspecified,  and 
whom  we  would  now  style  as  smiths.  The  antiquity  of  such  a  guild 
can  be  traced  to  the  Jdtakas 5  but  an  attempt  to  locate  them  in  any 
particular  place  appears  to  be  futile.  Another  Kusana  inscription 
mentions  the  name  of  the  goldsmith  Deva  who  is  called  a 
Hiranyakdra ,6  This  term  may  be  said  to  indicate  the  highly  specialised 
state  of  arts  and  crafts  in  Kusana  times  for  the  term  LohakCtkdra 
is  apparently  a  broader  one  because,  for  example,  the  traders  of 
those  days  went  by  the  general  synonym  of  VanikaJ  Mention  is 
made  also  of  other  types  of  traders  like  the  Sabillakara ,8  who 
probably  traded  in  wheat  flour 0  and  the  Rajctnapila , 10  the  name  of 
the  Chief  of  Barbers,  which  presupposes  that  barbers  also  must  have 
formed  a  professional  class,  and  the  Rayaginiya ,  viz.,  RCiyaga, 11  a  term 
which  has  been  interpreted  to  mean  a  washerman.13  Then  there  was  the 
guild  of  the  perfumers  styled  as  the  Oahdhika ,  who  must  have  dealt 
in  perfumes,13  and  this  corporation  is  mentioned  in  at  least  three 
inscriptions. 14  Like  the  guild  of  the  Lohakdkdras,  this  corporation  too 


1  Mann,  III,  50-60,  pp.  84-86 ;  Gautama,  XVII,  17,  p. ;  Vasistha,  III,  3,  p.  17,  Karachi 
1, 178,  pp.  86-87. 

2  I.  A.,  XXI,  no.  76,  p.  233,  Ibid.  XIV,  p.  334  ;  Vitiaya  Texts,  Pt  HI,  pp.  189  ff„ 

3  J.  A.  S.,  IX,  Vol.  VII,  p.  8. 

4  II,  no.  XVIII,  p.203. 

5  Fausboll,  Thejataka,  VI,  p,  427. 

6  E.  L,  II,  no.  XXIII,  p.  199. 

7  Ibid.,  I,  no.  XLIII,  p.  383. 

8  Ibid.,  XXI,  no.  10,  p.  58,  also  p.  61. 

9  Cf.  Monier  Williams,  op.  ciu,  p.  1164. 

10  J.  U.  P.  H.  S.,  July,  1937,  no.  III. 

11  E.  L,  I,  no.  XLIII  (v),  p.  384. 

13  Cf.  Luders,  I.  A.,  XXXIII,  p.  37. 

13  E.  X,  no.  7,  p.  385. 

14  Ibid.,  II,  no.  XVI,  p.  203  ;  Vogel,  Cata.  of  the  Arch.  Museum  at  Mathura,  no.  B2.  p.  62. 
Also  see  Cunningham,  A.  S.  J?.,  Ill,  no.  16,  p.  34,  Liiders,  I.  A.f  XXXIII,  no.  21,  p.  307 ; 
E.  X,  List,  no.  68,  p.  14 ;  Cunningham,  A.  S.  JR.,  Ill,  p.  35 ;  Liiders,  op.  a7.,  no*  23,  p.  108 ; 
E*  L$  X,  List,  no.  76,  p.  15. 
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appears  to  have  been  an  ancient  guild  for  it  is  mentioned  also  in  the 
Jdtalcas. 1  There  appears  to  have  been  yet  another  corporation  of  the 
caravan  leaders,  for  mention  is  made  of  an  anonymous  Sarthavfiha, 
whose  wife  Dharmasoma  made  a  gift. 9 

But  little  indeed  can  be  made  out  about  the  administration  of  these 
guilds  in  Kusana  times  owing  to  the  paucity  of  evidence.  The  guild 
itself  was  known  as  the  SreniJ  while  the  chief  was  styled  as  the 
SrestMn .4  What  rights  he  exercised  and  what  his  powers  were  cannot  be 
ascertained,  but  it  is  known  that  some  of  these  guilds  acted  as 
trusts  of  sums  granted  to  them  by  some  public  benefactor  for 
specified  works  of  common  welfare.  An  inscription  from  Mathura, 
for  instance,  tells  us  that  a  foreigner  called  Kanasarukmana  deposited 
with  the  Sabiltakara  and  Rdkct  corporations  500  ptircmas ,  on  condition 
that  every  month  ( mamimmclsam )  the  interest  which  accrued  from 
this  permanent  endowment  ( aksayanivl )  was  to  be  utilised  for  feeding 
one  hundred  Brahmanas  in  a  Punyamla  and  for  keeping  some 
provisions  for  the  sake  of  the  indigent  at  the  doors  of  this  house  of 
charity. 6  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  such  a  practice  must  have 
prevailed  in  the  days  of  the  Satavahanas  too  as  can  be  noticed  from 
their  inscriptions. 6  What  is  more  remarkable  is  that  this  spirit  of 
public  charity  was  not  forgotten  in. the  times  of  the  Gupta  emperors 
too  as  can  be  proved  from  their  epigraphs. 

3.  Land  Problems  and  Dharma  Sastra  Literature. 

Smrti  literature  is  explicit  regarding  the  grants  of  land  and  their 
connected  problems.  Yajnavalkya  maintains  that  a  “  written  document, 
lawful  possession  and  witnesses  are  described  as  evidences  (of  a 
case).” 7  The  details  to  be  set  forth  in  such  a  document  are  also 
laid  down.  “  The  writer  of  the  deed  should  then  write  “  this 
(document)  is  written  by  me,  and  such  and  such  a  person,  the  son 
of  such  and  such  person,  being  requested  by  both  parties  (Le.  the 
debtor  and  the  creditor).”  8  This  injunction  was  applicable  not  only  to 
monetary  transactions  but  also  to  dealings  in  land.  “In  disputes 

1  Fausboll,  The  J at  alia,  I,  p.  320. 

2  E.  /.,  I,  no.  XXIX,  p.  395 ;  /.  A,  VII,  p.  25 7;  Inclraji-Bnrgess,  Ins.  in  the  Cave 
Temples  oj  West.  India,  no..  27,  p.  19. 

3  Ibid.,  XXI,  no.  10,  p.  61. 

4  Ibid.,  I,  no.  II,  p.  382. 

6  Ibid.,  XXI,  no.  10,  p.  61. 

6  Ibid.,  VIII,  no.  8,  pp.  67,  72,  75,  78-79,  82-83,  86, 89. 

7  Yajnavalkya  Saihkita,  22,  p.  65. 

3  Ibid.,  90,  p.  79. 
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relating  to  boundaries,”  observes  Yajnavalkya,  “of  land  under  culti¬ 
vation,  persons  residing  in  surrounding  villages,  aged  men  and  other 
(competent  persons),  cow-herds,  persons  cultivating  boundary  lands 
and  all  persons  living  on  forest-produce,  should  determine  those 
boundaries.  It  (i  e.  the  boundary)  should  be  determined  by  elevated 
lands,  charcoal,  chaff,  huge  trees,  bridges,  ant-hills,  ditches,  bones, 
and  piles  of  stones.”1  Narada  is  in  almost  complete  agreement  with, 
Yajnavalkya  on  this  point  for  he  says  that  “In  all  quarrels 
regarding  landed  property  or  boundaries,  the  decision  rests  with  the 
neighbours,  the  inhabitants  of  the  same  town  or  village,  the  (other) 
members  of  the  same  community  and  the  senior,  and  the  senior 
(inhabitants  of  the  district).  (As  also)  with  those  living  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  village  and  who  live  by  the  tillage  of  fields  situated 
in  those  parts,  and  with  herdsmen,  bird-catchers,  hunters,  and  other 
inhabitants  of  the  woods.  These  men  shall  determine  the  boundary 
in  accordance  with  the  (old)  landmarks,  (such  as)  chaff  of  grain, 
coal,  pot-sherds,  wells,  sanctuaries,  trees.  ”2 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  liow  provision  was 
made  by  the  law-givers  for  the  remission  of  revenue  recoverable  from 
land,  several  types  of  which  were  also  distinguished.  “A  deduction  of 
an  eighth  part”,  states  Narada,  “(shall  be  made),  till  seven  years  have 
elapsed.  But  when  the  eighth  year  arrives,  (the  owner)  shall  recover 
the  field  (by  the  other)  as  his  independent  property.”  8  Therefore  one 
eighths  of  the  total  produce  was  to  be  recovered  for  eight  years  on 
virgin  land  as  soon  as  it  began  to  be  cultivated.  It  is  also  worth 
noting  how  Narada  "also  distinguishes  between  different  types  of  land. 
“A  tract  of  land  ”,  he  says,  “(which  has  not  been  under  cultivation) 
for  a  year  is  called  ardhakhila  (half  waste).  That  which  has  not 
been  (under  cultivation)  for  three  years  is  called  khila  (waste).  That 
which  has  not  been  under  cultivation  for  five  years  is  no  better  than 
a  forest  ”4  But  Narada,  nevertheless,  is  explicit  In  defining  the  king’s 
right  over  all  the  land.  “A  field  which  has  been  held  in  succession,” 
he  adds,  “and  a  house  which  has  been  inherited  from  an  ancestor, 
cannot  be  estranged  (from  its  owner)  by  force  of  possession,  except 
when  the  king  wills  it  so.” 5  Brhaspati,  however,  points  to  the 
permanent  grants  of  land.  “  Having  given  a  tract  of  land  or  the  like”, 
he  states,  “  the  king  should  cause  a  formal  grant  to  be  executed  on 

1  Yajnavalkya  Samhita  15  3-54,  p.  90. 

a  Narada,  XI,2~4,  pp.  155-56. 

3  Ibid*,  25,  p.  160. 

*  Ibid,,  26,  p.  160. 

5  Ibid;  27,  p.  160. 
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a  copper*piate  or  piece  of  cloth,  stating  the  place,  the  ancestors  (of 
the  king),  and  other  particulars,  and  the  names  of  the  (king’s)  mother 
and  father ,  and  of  the  king  himself,  (and  containing  the  statement 
that)  This  grant  has  been  made  by  me  today  to  NT,  N.,  who  belongs 
to  the  Yedic  school  F.  N.,  as  being  endurable  while  the  moon  and 
the  sun  last,  and  as  descending  by  right  of  inheritance  to  the  son, 
grandson,  and  more  remote  descendants,  and  as  a  gift  which  must 
never  be  cut  down  or  taken  away,  and  is  entirely  exempt  from 
diminution  (by  the  allotment  of  shares  to  the  kings  attendants,  and 
so  forth),  conveying  paradise  to  the  giver  and  hell  on  the  taker,  for 
a  period  of  sixty  thousand  years,  as  the  recompense  for  giving  and 
taking  (the  land).  (Thus  the  king  should  declare  in  the  grant),  the 
secretaries  for  peace  and  war  signing  the  grant  with  the  remark 
I  know  chi s  (the  grant)  should  be  provided  with  (the  king’s)  own 
seal,  and  with  a  precise  statement  of  the  year,  month  and  so  forth, 
of  the  value  (of  the  donation)  and  of  the  magistrate/’  Such  a  docu¬ 
ment  issued  by  the  king  is  called  a  royal  edict/’1 

Fot  only  were  grants  made  but  instructions  were  also  issued 
for  the  regulation  of  labour  and  wages.  “(If  a  servant)”,  remarks 
YajfLavalkya,  “receiving  wages,  refuses  to  do  the  work  (stipulated  for) 
he  must  pay  double  the  amount  (to  his  master),  and  in  case  of  not 
receiving  any  payment  an  amount  equal  (to  the  wages) ;  all  household 
articles  should  be  protected  by  the  servants/’3  This  condition  only 
shows  that  wages  and  labour  were,  in  a  manner,  interdependent.  The 
payment  of  wages  was  made  not  only  obligatory  but  bounden,  for 
Farada  explicitly  states  that  “a  master  shall  regularly  pay  wages  to 
the  servant  hired  by  him,  whether  it  be  at  the  commencement,  at  the 
middle,  or  at  the  end  of  his  work,  just  as  he  had  agreed  to  do.  ”  5 
But  despite  this  observation  Farad  a  does  not  forget  to  emphasise  the 
interdependence  of  labour  and  wages  and  he  even  advocates  coercion  if 
a  labourer  fails  to  fulfil  his  contract.4 

Not  only  was  labour  legislation  promulgated  by  the  Smrtis 
but  they  also  set  forth  regulations  foT  the  maintenance  of  trade. 
YajrLavalkya,  for  example,  observes  that  prices  of  market  commodities 
were  to  be  fixed  by  the  king:  “Sale  and  purchase  shall  be 
conducted  daily  according  to  the  value  fixed  by  the  king.  The 
surplus  on  the  fixed  value  is  to  be  recognised  as  the  first  value  of 

1  Brhaspati,  VIII,  12-17,  pp.  305-06. 

3  Yajnavalkya  SamhitS  254,  p.  1 06. 

8  Narada,  VI,  2,  p.  139. 

4  Ibid.,  5-8,  pp.  140-41. 
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the  trade/’1  The  effects  of  the  rise  and  fall  in  prices  of  commodities, 
were  carefully  observed.  "If  there  has  been”,  says  Narada,  "a  fall 
in  the  market  value  of  the  article  (in  the  interval,  the  purchaser 
shall  receive  both  the  article  itself,  and  together  with  it  the 

difference  (in  point  of  value).  This  law  applies  to  those  who  are 
inhabitants  of  the  same  place ;  but  to  those  who  travel  abroad,  profit 
arising  from  (dealing  in)  foreign  countries  shall  be  made  over 
(as  well.)”2  In  brief,  Narada  exhorts  merchants  “to  fix  a  just  price 
for  their  merchandise,  according  to  the  locality  and  season”  and  to 
refrain  from  dishonest  dealings.3 

The  concept  of  corporate  activity  was  also  not  unknown  to 
Smrfci  literature.  Persons  of  education  and  trust  were  to  be 

placed  at  the  heads  of  public  bodies.  Yajfiavalkya  holds  that  “Persons 
conversant  with  Vedas,  pure-minded  and  shorn  of  avarice  should  be 
placed  at  the  head  (of  a  public  body)”. 4  The  same  principle  was 

also  to  be  applied  to  guilds  and  corporations.  Again  he  adds : 
“This,  also,  is  the  law  for  a  guild  (Sretu)  or  company  of  traders  and 
artisans  ( Naigctma ),  persons  of  various  castes  coming  from  different 
countries  for  trading  purposes  and  (Pdscmda)  heretics.  The  king 

should  prevent  dissensions  (from  taking  place  amongst  them)  and 
make  them  follow  their  previous  callings.”5 

The  king,  therefore,  appears  to  have  exercised  considerable  power 
over  these  corporations/  Mann,  for  instance,  lays  down  that  "if  a 
man  belonging  to  a  corporation  inhabiting  a  village  or  a  district 
{grama-cUsamhgka)  after  swearing  to  an  agreement  breaks  it  through 
avarice,  (the  king)  shall  banish  him  from  the  realm/* G  Such  a 
punishment  for  the  same  offence  seems  to  have  been  recommended 
by  Yajfiavalkya7  as  well  as  by  Brhaspati.  The  latter  tells  us  that 
"(such  an  agreement)  must  be  kept  by  all.  He  who  fails  (in  his 
agreement),  though  able  (to  perform  it),  shall  be  punished  by 
confiscation  of  his  entire  property  and  by  banishment  from  the 
town/’8 

Such  a  procedure  implies  that  the  corporations  of  the  Dharma 
Sastra  literature  were  highly  organised.  Yajfiavalkya  states  that 

1  Yajfiavalkya  Samhita ,  254,  p.  106. 

2  Narada,  VIII,  5,  pp.  147-48. 

3  Ibid,,  12,  p.  149. 

4  Yajhavalkya  Samhita^  194,  p.  97. 

5  Ibid;  195,  p.97. 

6  Mann,  VIII,  219,  p.  293. 

7  Yajfiavalkya  Samhita,  igo,  p.  96. 

8  Brhasmti.  YVTT  T2  -n  ■  . 
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they  made  arrangements  to  share  the  profit  and  loss  in  their  trans¬ 
actions.  A  number  of  traders  ”,  he  observes,  “carrying  on  a  trade 
for  making  profit,  shall  share  profit  and  loss  according  to  their 
respective  shares,  or  according  to  the  compact  made  (between 
themselves).  1  But  no  loss  was  to  be  tolerated  in  the  sense  that  if 
any  loss  was  incurred  through  indifference  or  carelessness  on  the 
member’s  part  he  was  made  personally  responsible  for  it.  Yajnavalkya 
remarks  that  “  (If  any  member  company)  does  an  act,  forbidden  (by 
the  general  body),  or  without  their  permission,  or  carelessly,  and 
thereby  causes  a  loss,  he  shall  have  to  make  good  the  same.  If  one 
protects  (its  interests)  at  a  time  of  imminent  danger,  he  shall  be  en¬ 
titled  to  (an  additional  share  of)  one  tenth  of  the  profit  as  his  re¬ 
ward.”3  But  any  member  who  made  a  false  statement  regarding  the 
quantity  of  the  articles  in  order  to  evade  payment  of  duty,  or  went 
away  from  a  place  where  duty  was  collected,  he  was  fined.  If  any 
of  the  partners  died  his  share  was  to  revert  to  his  sons,  kinsmen  or 
to  his  partners  and  in  their  absence  to  the  king.3 

II.  The  Land  System  of  the  Guptas 

As  soon  as  the  Guptas  came  into  power,  they  too  appeared 
to  have  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  Kautalya  because  they  too 
claimed  that  all  the  land  belonged  to  the  king.  During  this  age  ^ 
the  'problem  of  land  was  of  vital  importance.  There  is  reason  to  ’ 
believe  that  during  this  period  all  the  land,  especially  in  Eastern 
Bengal,  belonged  to  the  State.  By  all  the  land  is  meant  land  including 
cultivable  tracts  and  to  purchase  them  the  permission  and  sanction 
of  the  government  were  necessary.  For  example  the  Handapur  copper 
plate  grant,  dated  A.  D.  488,  reveals  how  fallow  land  had  thus  to 
be  purchased.  An  official  in  this  inscription  is  stated  to  have  made  the 
following  petition  to  the  assembled  members  of  the  local  administra¬ 
tion:  “Now  in  your  district  (visaya)  there  is  established  the  system 
of  sale  (at  the  rate  of  two  dinaras  per  kulyavapa)  of  fallow  land 
originally  devoid  of  vegetation,  which  does  not  yield  any  revenue 
(to  the  State)  and  being  under  perpetual  endowment  ( aksayanidhi ) 
can  be  enjoyed  eternally,  as  long  as  the  moon,  the  sun  and  the  stars 
endure.”*  This  epigraph  also  reveals  how  this  type  of  fallow  land 

1  Ydjnavalkya  Samhita,  262,  p.  107. 

2  Ibid.,  26$,  p.  ioym 

8  Ibid.,  265/267,  p.  108. 

*  E.  XXIII  (II)  p.  55,  text,  p.  54  *  yusmad  visaye  ca  samu dayava-va{ba)hy = adyas 
tamva  (: mba )  khila  ksettramm  sasvad  -  a-ccihdrarkkci  taraka-bhdjyanam  aizsaya  nivyah  dvi 
dindrikya  kulyavapa  vikkrayonurttas = tad  arhatha  mattdstau  dinar  an  upasangrhya  jan- 
gdyika  grdmc  khtla  kscttra  kulyavapa  catustayam  aksaya  nivyas  tamrapaQena  datum. 
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was  sold  at  the  rate  of  two  dindras  per  Iculyavapa,  its  complete  rights 
of  ownership  being  transferred  to  the  purchaser.  What  these  rights  of 
eternal  enjoyment  exactly  meant  cannot  be  precisely  determined.  But  it 
is  still  worth  noting  that  in  selling  a  plot  the  convenience  of  the  house¬ 
holders  was  respected.  The  above  mentioned  grant  dated  A.D.  488  says  : 
“Therefore  having  known  this,  you  should  give  away  (the  plot)  in 
a  land  that  may  not  cause  hindrance  to  (the)  the  cultivation  by  house¬ 
holders  after  measuring  it  by  (the  standard  unit  of)  8x9  reads, 
according  to  the  cubit  length  of  darmkarma  and  also  after  demarcat¬ 
ing  the  area  in  four  directions  by  permanent  marks  of  chaff,  coal, 
etc.”  1  Therefore,  in  order  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  neighbouring 
agriculturists  and  householders,  their  presence  was  necessary  during 
a  sale  of  land.  A  record  of  Dharmaditya  shows  how,  along  with 
the  lord  of  the  district,  the  leading  men  of  the  district  were  also 
present  to  see  that  no  injustice  was  done  in  effecting  such  a  transac¬ 
tion.  Moreover,  what  is  more  interesting  is  that  such  an  assembly 
had  to  be  unanimous  in  their  verdict  regarding  the  sale  to  be 
effected.  In  this  Faridpur  grant  of  Dharmaditya  it  is  stated  that  “  the 
province  of  Varaka  which  was  entrusted  to  (Sthanudatta),  Jayava 
as  lord  of  the'  district  has  the  direction  and  administration.  The 

leading  men  of  the  district,  who  were  headed  by . (15  persons 

are  named)  and  the  common  folk  were  apprised  by  the  agent 
Vatabhoga,  thus :  “  I  wish  to  buy  a  parcel  of  cultivated  land  from 
your  honour  and  to  bestow  it  on  a  brahman ;  therefore  do  ye  deign 
to  take  the  price  from  me  to  divide  the  land  in  the  district  and  to 
give  zf  to  me;  wherefore  we  giving  heed  to  this  request  and  being 
unanimous ,  determined  the  matter  by  the  keeper  of  the  records  Yi(na) 
yasena.2  ”  The  area  of  such  a  saleable  plot,  before  it  was  actually 
declared  as  sold,  had  to  be  determined  by  the  government  record- 
keeper  (pustapalu)  in  three  places  and  it  had  to  be  stated  as  fit  for 
sale  by  some  government  officials  who  acted  as  referees  together  with 
the  government  administrator  of  the  district  and  had  served  it  off  to 


_  ‘  £•_/.,  XXIII,  p.  56,  text,  p.  55  :  kscttra-hdyavdpa  catusloyam  dattan  H  1 
Icuyav  lvwji  viiitva  hdumlnnam  karsan  SvirUhi-stMnc  Darvvikarmma  tmtcn-astahi 

Z  ™lZZ"lZaZChk/a  ^  Wa  smyit™™gar-adi  cMnhasi^caturdiinnuymmta 

SZ7Z1  ""*>  *  ">«'  a™*  m*. 

XXXIX,  p.  195:  Icchdmy-aham  bhavatm-sakasa  ksetta-kfmndam-uta  krixa 

“*»  ***'«»*  STS, 

~~  -*■ »  *  >"  Z.  *2 
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the  “  standard  measure/'1  Another  unit  of  demarcating  land  was 
styled  as  the  royal  measure.  In  the  Cliammak  grant  of  Maharaja 
Pravarasena  II,  it  is  related  how  the  village  named  Carmaiika  on  the 
bank  of  the  river  Madhunadi  in  the  Bhdjakata  kingdom  “(was)  measured 
by  eight  thousand  bfiTmis ,  (or  in  figures  8000),  according  to  the 
royal  measure/'3 

The  land  so  specified  was  given  away  on  certain  conditions.  During 
the  rule  of  king  Gopacandra,  as  a  grant  dated  in  the  year  19  probably 
of  his  reign  reveals,  a  piece  of  land  was  given  away  with  the  right  of 
succession  for  three  generations :  “  He  (Vastupala-svamin)  has  bought 
it  (the  village)  and  bestowed  it  on  Bhat-ta  Gomidatta-svamin  with 
the  right  of  succession  to  son  and  grandson”.3  Then  naturally 
arises  the  next  question  whether  a  plot  of  land  was  so  sold  or 
granted  in  perpetuity.  There  is  epigraphic  evidence  to  support  an 
affirmative  answer  to  this  query  in  the  Raypur  copper-plate  grant  of 
the  ruler  Maha  Sudeva  Raja.  It  states  that  a  plot  was  “to  be 
enjoyed  as  long  as  the  world  endures  .  .  .  together  with  (its)  hidden 
treasures  and  deposits  (was)  not  to  be  entered  by  the  irregular  or  the 
regular  troops;  and  exempted  from  all  taxes.”4  A  similar  procedure 
appears  to  have  been  in  vogue  during  the  reign  of  Maharaja 
Pravarasena  IT,  the  Vakataka  monarch,  for  a  village  was  granted 
“free  from  (all  obligation  of)  forced  labour  ” ;  it  carried  with  it 
“  the  hidden  treasures  and  deposits  and  the  klrpta  and  upaklrpta” 5 

Even  such  a  perpetual  grant  did  not  imply  that  in  Gupta  times 
the  State  could  not  resume  the  grants  so  bestowed,  especially  because 
the  idea  of  State  confiscation  must  have  been  well-known  in  those 
days.  Kautalya,  for  example,  clearly  refers  to  it 6  and  from  his 
injunction  it  is  evident  that  even  he  w7as  not  for  the  complete  State 
resumption  of  lands  once  granted  for  that  would  have  meant  not  only  a 
loss  of  revenue,  but  an  increase  in  avoidable  government  expenditure. 
It  cannot  be  said  whether  the  policy  of  Kautalya  was  followed 
during  the  Gupta  regime,  but  it  may  be  stated  that  the  State 
probably  resumed  lands  once  given.  Therefore  many  an  inscription 

1  L  A XXXIX,  p.  205,  text,  p.  204:  pasiapala  nay  ay  abilities  iristhalavdharanay- 
avadhrtya  visayd-dhikaranm-tidhikaranaka  jana  hilaviiran  prakalpya  pratita  dharmasila 
Simcandra  hasi  dstaka  navaha  nalcna . 

2  Fleet,  op,  cit,  (55),  P-  241,  text,  p.  23/ :  nijamatiika  hhnmi  sahasrrdr  aslabhih  8000 . 

s  I.  A.,  XXXIX,  p.  205,  text,  p,  204 :  putra  pautra  hr  ant  cm  vidhtna  pratipadiiam. . 

4  Fleet,  op.  cit ,  (41),  p.  199’ 

5  Ibid ,  (55),  P*  242*  , 

6  Arthasastra,  Bk.  II,  Ch.  I,  p.  46;  text,p.  47 :  Karadebhyah  htiaksttrdnyatkapiinmhim 
prayacchet  1  cihrtdni  hartrbhyo  na  deyai  |  alsysat a macchi dyanyebhyal}  praycicchet ;  gramabhr- 
laka'vaidehaka  *vd  krsPyuh  |  akrsahto  apahinaiii  dadyuh  |  dha nyap asuhiranyais  =  cmndnamt- 
grhniyattdnyann  suhhena  dadyuh 
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repeats  the  terrible  curse,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  Khoh  plates  of 
Maharaja  Hastin  dated  A.  D.  475-76  wherein  appears  the  warning 
that  “he  who  assents  to  an  act  of  confiscation  shall  dwell  for  the 
same  number  of  years  in  hell.” 1 


1.  Sale-Deeds 

/  Tlie  sale  of  Iaild  was  legalised  during  Gupta  times  through  the 
i  medium  of  sale-deeds.  The  legislation  of  a  sale  through  such  a  deed 
was  no  invention  of  the  Guptas,  for  it  was  known  to  early  Hindu 
lawgivers.  According  to  Brhaspati,  when  a  person  having  purchased 
a  house,  field  or  other  (property)  caused  a  document,  containing  an 
exact  statement  of  the  proper  price  paid  for  it,  to  be  executed  it 
was  called  a  deed  of  purchase.3  That  such  transactions  were  well- 
known  to  Kautalya  cannot  be  denied  for  he  gives  us  the  exact 
procedure  of  conducting  such  a  sale  and  he  observes  that  “  kinsmen 
neighbours,  rich  persons,  shall  in  succession  go  for  the  purchase  of 
land  and  other  holdings.  Neighbours  of  good  family,  forty  in 
number  and  different  from  the  purchasers  above  mentioned,  shall 
congregate  m  front  of  the  building  for  sale  and  announce  it  as  such. 
Accurate  description  of  the  exact  boundaries  of  fields,  gardens 
buildings  of  any  kind,  lakes  or  tanks  shall  be  declared  before  the 

tw!  Yl!uf  01  ,°f  the  neighbouihood-  If-  crying  aloud 

thrice  _  who  will  purchase  this  at  such  and  such  a  price?”,  no 

hlTnt10n  W  !lie  PUIChaSer  may  ProC66d  purchase  the 

iricr^rTh  n'  ^  thiS  time  the  vaIue  of  ^e  property  is 

ncreased  by  bidding,  even  among  persons  of  the  same  community 

the  increased  amount  together  with  the  toll  on  the  value  shall  be 

shaltlanLToll  -  wnS!S  trSUr7'  The  biddOT  ^ayapratHcrom 

tte  LcI  til  ^  ,  7  ,  Sift  {mmna)  ‘  and  for 

vho  Z  Ss  to  T  ^  'ST  ^  menti°ned  * 

wno  also  refers  to  natural  or  artificial  boundary  marks,  "e 

Though  it  is  now  not  possible  to  prove  the  existence  of  +hn 
practice  of  selling  land  by  bidding,  it  is  clear  that  during  the  Gupta 

s  rjrb“sr°“t  “e  f»  1 «■» 

loss  of  rank,  had  to  mike  t  Pr|.SP“tm’  I””*886'. 

— - _  u  VO  make  a  formal  application  specifying  the  full 

1  Fleet,  0$.  cit.,  (21),  p.99. 

^  Brhaspati,  VIII,  7.  S.  B.  E.,  XXXIII,  p.  305. 

■  ST;; ■ 111  <="• ,x-  -»■ 
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details,  object  and  price  of  the  plot  he  desired  to  purchase  and  had 
to  forward  it  to  the  local  government  established  in  the  Adhikarana. 
This  body,  paying  heed  to  this  request,  unanimously  referred  the 
application  to  the  Record-Keepers  (Pustapala).  These,  in  their  turn, 
had  to  state  whether  the  application  was  in  “  proper  form”1 * *,  whether 
there  was  established  in  that  particular  district  the  system  of  sale  at 
the  specified  price  per  each  hihjavcvpa  of  fallow  land,  whether  it  was 
originally  devoid  of  vegetation  which  did  not  yield  any  revenue  to 
the  State,  whether  it  could  not  yield  any  income  to  the  Crown,  and 
whether,  if  that  plot  of  land  was  sold,  “a  sixth  part  of  religious  merit 
could  accrue  to  the  king ”  and  consequently  whether  the  plot  could  be 
granted."  Then  in  the  presence  of  the  Adhiku?xi7}ci  the  applicant,  who 
had  to  tender  the  deposit  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith,  had  to  pay 
in  cash  the  stipulated  price  of  the  plot.  Then  this  plot  had  to  be 
inspected  by  the  Mahattaras  and  others,  the  officers  and  house¬ 
holders,  and  its  area  severed  by  them  ...  ” 8  This  body,  having 
demarcated  the  land  according  to  the  standard  measure  of  eight  reeds  in 
breadth  and  nine  in  length  by  the  hand  of  an  officer  like  Sivacandra, 
sold  it  to  the  applicant  “by  the  custom  of  copper-plate.”4  It  must  be 
remembered  how,  even  in  the  sale-price,  one  sixth  was  deducted  as  a 
charge  due  to  the  State,  for  in  a  grant  of  king  Dharmaditya  runs  the 
expression  that  the  feet  of  the  emperor  would  “  receive  the  sixth  part 
of  the  price  according  to  the  land  here.”5 6 *  These  deeds  were  written 
“by  order”  of  particular  officials.  The  Gaya  copper  plate  grant  of 
Samudra  Gupta  ends  thus : — “This  deed  has  been  written  by  the 
order  of  the  Dyiita  Gdpasvamin,  the  Aksapatalddhikrta  of  another 
village/' 

In  demarcating  the  plot  natural  and  artificial  marks  were  made. 
A  set  of  Dam  odarpur  plates  of  Budha  Gupta  reveals  how  in  the  village 
of  Candragrama  a  plot  to  be  granted  was  “situated  in  the  south, 
west  and  east  in  touch  with  the  right  boundary  of  the  north  side 

1  E.  /.,  XV,  no.  7-  p.  137,  text,  p.  136 :  yuktamamm ;  also  see  p.  140. 

9  XXIII,  (II),  p.  55,  text,  p.  54. 

?  Ibid.,  no.  7*  XV,  p.  137. 

4  I  A,  XXXIX,  pp.  197-98,  see  also  E.  I ,  XXIII  (II),  p.  54* 

5  Ibid . 

6  Fleet,  op.  cit.,  (60),  p.  257.  The  Aksapatala  (Accountant)  is  an  official  mentioned  in 
the  Arthasastra  (see  Bk,  II,  Cli.  VII)  ’wherein  is  given  in  detail  the  business  of  keeping 
up  accounts  in  the  office  of  accountants:  Aksapatale  gananikyadhlkar ah.  Cf.,  text,  pp. 
62-65.  A  Makaksapatalika  is  mentioned  in  the  Alina  grant  of  Siladitya  VII,  dated  A.  D. 
766-67.  Fleet,  op.  cit.,  p.  190.  Also  see  I  A.,  VI,  p.  200,  1, 34  wherein  an  abbreviation  of 

this  office  is  mentioned  in  the  Kavi  grant  of  Bhlmadeva  II,  •while  Aksasalika  appears 

in  the  Cicacole  grant  of  Indravarman,  dated  the  year  146. 1.  A.,  XIII,  p.  123. 
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of  Yayi  grama.” 1  The  Damodarpur  copper  plate  grant  of  Bhanu  Gupta, 
dated  A.  D.  533-34,  refers  even  to  the  nature  of  such  boundaries  pointing 
out  “one  kulyavapa  with  vastu  to  the  north  of  Paficakulyavapaka. ’’ 3 

These  sale-deeds  and  similar  documents  were  evidently  placed 
in  a  separate  and  secure  place.  Yuan  Chwang  refers  to  such  a 
place  in  the  7th  century.  He  remarks  that  “As  to  their  archives 
and  records  there  are  separate  custodians  of  these.  The  official 
annals  and  State  papers  are  called  collectively  nHo-pi-fu  (or  clul) ; 
( nilapita  ?)  in  these  good  and  bad  are  recorded  and  instances  of  public 
calamity  and  good  fortune  are  set  forth  in  detail.”3  In  the  Nirmand 
plate  grant  of  klahasd  mania  and  Maharaja  Samudrasena,  ascribed  to 
the  seventh  century  A.  D.,  an  officer  Kusalaprakasa  is  called 
Nihil  apatik  Whether  Yuan  Chwang  refers  to  a  record-departm 
under  such  an  officer  in  charge  of  the  State  papers  and  offic 
annals  or  whether  this  is  only  a  phonetic  similarity  cannot 
decided. 


I  There  was  evidently  a  practice  of  stamping  official  docume 
twith  the  seal  of  the  State.  There  is  evidence  to  prove  that  contra 
made  by  commercial  corporations  or  guilds  in  Gupta  times  w 
registered  by  affixing  such  seals.  The  great  corporation  of  bank 
seems  to  have  made  such  an  agreement  with  a  ICumdramdfi/a,  owl 
to  the  survival  of  such  a  seal.  Such  official  seals,  apparently  made 
clay,  were  either  oval  or  circular  in  shape.  Seals  wrought  of  copj 
and  silver  were  also  known.  Not  only  had  monarchs  like  Ghatotka 
and  queens  like  DhruvasvaminI  the  privilege  of  employing  sea 
but  they  were  utilised  by  guilds,  temples,  monasteries,  and  e'? 
private  individuals.3  The  seals  of  State  officials  had  generally  the 
image  of  Gaja-LaksmI,  who  figures  in  some  of  the  oldest  Indian 
sculptures,6  and  whose  temples  had  either  the  Imrja  or  the  yCmi  or 
the  Dharma-cakry  while  the  seals  of  private  individuals  had  either 
the  trident  {insula),  the  human  feet  {paditkas),  the  urn  (kalasa)  and 
the  two  conches  (s aiikhffs)  as  their  typical  emblems.8 


of 


The  seal  must  have  played  an  important  part  in  the  office  routine 
Gupta  administration.  Some  light  on  this  practice  is  thrown  by 


1  ^  A  XV,  no.  7,  p.  137,  text,  p.  136. 

2  Ibid.,  p.144. 

i  Chwang;  °{-  ciL>  h  P-  *54 ;  Hiueu  Tsiang,  Buddhist  Records,  I,  p.  78. 
Fleet,  op.  ctLs  (80),  p.  291.  '  1  ' 

*  ^  ^  ^  ^0.  29,  pp.  I07“I8. 
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Kalidasa  who  suggests  that  all  articles  which  were  kept  in  the  royal 
store-house  were  stamped  with  the  royal  seal.  Madhukarika  in  the 
Malavikagnimitram  observes  thus :  “  Here  is  Sarasaka,  the  hunch-back 
that  belongs  to  the  Queen’s  household,  coming  out  of  the  court  with 
a  Mud  of  leather  trunk  in  his  hand,  sealed  with  a  lac-seal  (jatumiicb 
ralancMain  mafbjusikdra  cjrhit/m  catusdldt  kubjah  Sarctsako  niskrdmati)  ” 
This  royal  office-seal  seems  to  have  symbolised  the  stamp  of  royal 
sanction  for  permitting  any  goods  which  were  to  be  sent  out  of  the 
regal  store-house.  Again  in  the  same  play  the  Vidhusaka  exclaims  : 
“ How  can  there  be  (an  opening  for  any  stratagem)?”  For  Madhavika, 
who  presides  over  this  store-house,  received  this  order  from  the 
queen,  “you  are  not  to  let  out  that  baggage  of  Malavika,  until  you 
see  the  seal  of  my  ring.”1 * 3  The  royal  ring  was  consequently  utilised 
for  stamping  goods  which  entered  and  left  the  royal  store-house. 

These  seals  were  also  attached  to  letters  and  similar  literary 
documents,  enabling  them  to  hold  the  papers  together  by  means  of 
a  string  which  was  tied  round  the  wooden  boards  with  the  intention 
of  using  .them  as  a  kind  of  envelope.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the 
seals  were  made  of  unbaked  clay,  but  it  is  clear  that  the  lac  must 
have  been  allowed  to  dry  before  the  seal  reached  its  destination, 
especially  during  its  transit.3 

The  seals  must  have  been  used  especially  for  stamping  royal 
documents,  while  they  were  also  often  utilised  in  the  case  of  com¬ 
mercial  correspondence  and  private  communications  as  well.  An 
allusion  to  the  practice  of  sealing  royal  documents  is  apparently 
made  in  Samudra  Guptas  Allahabad  prasasti  wherein  it  is  stated 
that  the  foreign  kings  of  the  north-western  frontier,  Malwa  and 
Surastra  (Kathiawar),  made  peace  with  him  by  offering  him  personal 
service,  gifts  of  maidens,  solicitation  of  charters  bearing  the  Garuda 
seal  ( OarutmaU mka)  confirming  them  in  the  enjoyment  of  their 
districts  and  provinces  (svavisaya  bhukti). 4 5  As  noticed  already,  Sana 
also  refers  to  this  usage  even  in  the  remote  Vindhyari  villages  which 
were  within  Harsavardhana's  jurisdiction.0  But  the  most  numerous 
extant  seals  are  those  pertaining  to  the  corporation  of  bankers 
( srestin  nigama),  traders  ( sarthavaha )  and  elderly  house-holders 
{ kulikdh ).  The  seals  being  invariably  combined  with  other  seals 
reveal  the  names  of  other  private  individuals  and  in  only  one  instance 

1  Mai*,  Act  V,  p.  130. 

3  Ibid*,  Act  IV,  p-  97 :  mamahgnlimudram  adrstm  na  moktavyd. 

8  A*  5. 1.  R.f  1903-4,  p.  10 1. 

4  Fleet,  C.  L  L,  III,  (1),  p.  14.  Fleet,  however,  interprets  them  to  be  coins,  f.  n.  3. 

5  Sana,  Harscicarita ,  p.  398. 
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has  there  been  found  a  seal  of  the  Chief  Princes’  Ministers,  while 
the  names  of  private  parties  are  fairly  conspicuous.  But  a  great 
number  of  these  apparently  belonged  to  elderly  householders  ( Kulika ) 
and  chief  householders  ( Prathama-kulika ).  One  of,  them  styles  himself 
both  as  a  Kulika  and  a  Prathama-kulika,  while  two  persons  are  called 
representatives  of  the  merchants’  guild  of  the  town  ( Srestinah ),  and 
one  was  merely  a  trader  (Sdrthavdha).  Generally  two  or  even  more 
of  these  seals  of  private  individuals  are  found  in  combination  with 
each  other  or  with  the  seals  of  the  Srestinah,  of  which  probably 
they  were  partners  or  shareholders.  It  is  interesting  to  note, 
however,  that  most  of  these  merchants  had  business  connections  with 
the  royal  family  of  Vaisali.1 

3.  Systems  of  Land  Tenure 


These  grants  of  land,  having  been  sanctioned  and  registered  by 
the  impressions  of  btate  seals,  were  made  in  accordance  with  some 
limitations  or  conditions  and  on  the  basis  of  certain  systems  of  land 
tenure.  The  most  important  of  these,  which  prevailed  in  the  Gupta 
empire,  were  the  Bhumicchidra  or  ( Cchidra )  Nyuya,  Nivl-Dhctrma, 
Apradd  Pharma  and  Tribhoga  tenure  systems. 


The  Bhumicchidra  Marina  system  was  well-known  to  Kautalya 
for  he  deals  with  it  in  elaborate  detail.  According  to  him,  in  confer- 
mity  with  this  practice  land  was  given  by  the  State  for  making 
pasture  grounds  and  cultivable  tracts,  forest-plots  for  Brahmanas  for 
raising  S5ma-plantations,  game-preserves  or  “forests,"  “manufactories  ’’ 
for  preparing  commodities  from  forest-produce  and  forests  productive 
of  commodities,  and  in  the  extreme  limits  of  the  country  separated 
from  wild  tribes  tracts  for  the  preservation  of  “elephant  forests”.3 
Such  a  system  implies  that  according  to  this  usage  land  was  granted 
for  private  as  well  as  for  public  purposes. 


A"  TIlis  system  of  granting  land  continued  to  Gupta  times. 
According  to  the  Khoh  copper-plate  grant  of  the  Parivrajaka  Maharaja 
oarvanatha,  the  Vyagrapallika  and  the  Kacarapallika  villages  were 

given  away  “according  to  the  rule  of  the  Bhumichchidra  (nydya). . 

to  be  enjoyed  by  the  sons  and  son’s  sons  ”  of  the  donee.3  The 
Maliya  copper-plate  grant  of  Maharaja  Dharasena  II,  dated  A.  D. 
571-72,  states  that  the  village  of  Antaratra  was  bestowed  on  the 
J-ahmana  Rudrabhuti  “to  endure  for  the  same  time  with  the  moon, 


1  A,  S.  I.  1903-4,  p.  104.  nos.  42-120,  77-79, 109-10. 
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the  sun,  the  ocean,  the  rivers,  and  the  earth ;  (and)  to  be  enjoyed  by 
the  succession  of  (his)  son’s  and  son’s  sons.”  It  was  given  together 
with  the  udrahga  and  the  uparikara,  with  the  vcita,  bhuta,  grain,  gold, 
and  the  adeyai  with  the  right  to  forced  labour  as  the  occasion  arose 
and  with  the  privilege  that  it  was  not  even  to  be  “pointed  at  with 
the  hand  (of  undue  appropriation)  by  any  of  the  king’s  people  (scmasta- 
rajakiyandvi-adias ta~praksepaniija?n\’’ 1 

This  system  continued  to  be  current  in  the  seventh  and  eighth 
centuries.  There  is  reason  to  conclude  that  this  type  of  tenure 
prevailed  in  the  dominion  of  Harsavardhana  because  in  his  Banskhera 
copperplate  grant,  dated  A.  D.  628-29,  mention  is  made  of  this 
Nyaya}  This  practice  was  not  forgotten  in  Surastra.  The  Ailna 
copper-plate  grant  of  Siiaditya  YII,  dated  A.  D.  786-67,  reveals  how 
the  village  of  Mahibali  in  the  Upahilapathaka  in  the  famous  Khetaka 
ahara  was  granted  in  accordance  with  the  Bhuviichchidra  Nydya? 

The  meaning  of  this  term,  which  occurs  constantly  in  the 
Yddavaprakdsa  Vai jay  anti  in  the  Vaisyadhydya ,  verse  18,  is  explained 
by  the  expression  k?isya“yoyyci~bliiiht  implying  a  41 3  fissure  (furrow) 
of  the  soil.”  4 * *  Dr  Ghosal  has  observed  that  it  implied  44  the  gift  of 
the  full  right  of  ownership  such  as  is  acQuired  by  a  person  making 
barren  land  cultivable  for  the  first  time.  ^  Dr  Barnett,  however, 
interprets  this  expression  to  mean  that  the  grantees  holding  lands 
became  merely  tenants  at  wili.fi  The  latter  interpretation  cannot  be 
accepted  while  the  former  appears  more  plausible  although  it 
deserves  to  be  amplified.  As  the  records  referred  to  above  reveal, 
lands  granted  by  means  of  such  a  tenure  were  granted  in  perpetuity 
not  only  to  one  person  but  to  all  Ms  family  for  posterity  as  is 
apparent  from  the  reference  to:  “succession  of  sons  son  and  sons 
sons.” 7  There  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  this  type  of  grant 

1  Fleet,  op,  cit.f  (38),  p.  170.  Cchidra  means Cf  uncultivated  lands  ”,  states  Mr  Padmanatha 
Bhattaearya,  “  probably  because  such  land  was  deemed  as  useless  to  a  cultivator  as  a 
"  whole”  where  no  corn  could  grow  amid  fertile  soil.  In  the  Kamauli  plates  of  Vaidya- 

dSva  (E*  II,  p.  349)  we  find  the  expression -bhiwcMdrancdyaMncit'karagrahyam  ”  which 
means  bhu-cchidra  ”  (uncultivable)  land  is  that  front  which  no  revenue  is  to  be  realised. 
Hence  the  bhiimt  ”  (or  Mil)  cchidranyaya  u  indicates  that  no  assessment  is  to  be  made 
on  the  land  covered  by  the  grant ”  just  like  unarable  land  “which  is  not  assessable.” 
J,  R .  A  &,  1926,  p.  489. 

3  E,  IV,  no.  29,  p.  21 1. 

8  Fleet,  op,  cit,f  (39),  p.  189;  also  see  E,  IV,  no.  8,  p.  75. 

4  Ibid.,  p.  138  f-n.  2,  also  see  I,  A,  I,  p.  46 ;  Ibid,,  p.  106.  note.  E,I,,  I,  p.  74. 

0  Ghosal,  Hindu  Revenue  System,  p.  195 ;  I,H.Q.f  V,  p.  385. 

0  Barnett,/.  R,  A,  S,}  1931,  pp.  165 — 66. 

7  Fleet,  op,  cit, ,  (38),  p.  170. 
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implied  tenancy  at  will.  The  grantee  was  offered  not  only  the 
assignments  of  the  specified  taxes  but  was  also  informed  that  even 
the  king's  own  people  were  not  authorised  or  empowered  to  confiscate 
the  land  thus  granted.  This  expression  evidently  implied  that  the 
State  clearly  renounced  its  own  right  of  resumption  in  such  cases 
and  it  cannot  therefore  be  claimed  as  has  been  suggested  that  the 
king  reserved  for  himself  the  right  to  the  ownership  over  the 
mineral  resources  of  the  plot  which  was  so  granted.1 

The  other  system  of  land  tenure  was  Nmdharma.  In  the 
Dambdarpur  copper  plate  grant  of  Kumara  Gupta  I,  dated  A.  D.  433-34, 
we  are  informed  how  in  the  Kbtivarsa  vimya  some  khila  land,  which 
had  not  been  either  ploughed  nor  even  yet  granted  to  any  one,  was 
bestowed  on  the  Brahmana  Karpatika  “  to  be  enjoyed  ”  by  him 
“forever,  as  long  as  the  moon,  the  sun  and  the  stars  exist.”2  The 
technical  term  Aw  Dharma  is  also  found  in  the  undated  Bihar 
stone  pillar  inscription,  of  Skanda  Gupta  1, 8  and  the  Sand  stone 
inscription,  dated  A.  D.  450-51 4  wherein  it  is  characterised  as 
“ aksaya-mvi",  although  this  term  is  usually  found  in  contemporary 
inscriptions  as  nloidharma.  In  a  set  of  Dambdarpur  copper  plate  grants, 
dated  A.  D.  448-49,  the  following  application  is  stated  to  have  been  made 
by  an  applicant  for  a  plot  of  land  in  the  Kbtivarsa  vimya,  to  the 
Local  Board:  “Deign  to  make  a  gift  (of  land)  according  to  the 
established  rule  ....  (for  disposing  of  lands)  by  destroying  the 
condition  of  apraddksaycmivi  (non-transferability)  for  conducting  five 
daily  sacrifices  (pancamaMyajfta).”  5 

The  word  nlci  appearing  in  this  technical  expression  has  been 
explained.  It  has  been  claimed  to  be  a  synonym  for  paripmyt  and 
mdladhana  i.e.,  the  capital  and  the  principal  in  the  matter  of  sale 
and  purchase.  “  These  words  mean  ”,  states  Dr  R.  G.  Basak,  “  the 
fixed  capital  out  of  the  interest  on  which  an  expense  is  to  be  met. 
Hence  to  make  a  gift  of  land  or  money  according  to  niuidhurma  is 
to  give  it  on  condition  that  the  endowment  is  to  be  maintained  as 
perpetual.”6  As  the  records  cited  above  show,  the  land  granted 
according  to  this  system  was  to  one  person  alone  and  that  for  the 
duration  of  his  life-time  only.  There  is  no  indication  to  show  that 
it  was  to  be  transmitted  to  his  progeny  or  that  it  was  a  grant  for 

1  Bhadkamkar,  E.  I.,  XI,  no.  17,  p.  177. 

3  E.  I.,  XV,  no.  7,  (I),  pp.  131-32. 

8  Fleet,  op.  ciu,  (12),  p.  50. 

*  Ibid.,  (62),  p.  261. 

8  E.  I.,  XV,  no.  7,  (2),  p.  134. 

8  Ibid,  p.  131 ;  Cf.  AmarakSsa,  III,  3,  212;  Hemacandra,  II,  534-qtSla-dravya. 
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posterity.  This  conclusion  can  be  substantiated  by  the  Dhanaidaha 
copper-plate  grant  of  the  Gupta  era  113  (A.  D.  432-33)  of  the  reign  of 
Kumara  Gupta  I.  This  record  tells  us  that  a  place  called  Ksudraka 
was  in  the  possession  of  two  Brahmanas  known  as  Sivasarman 
and  Nagasarman  and  that  it  was  granted  to  Yarahasvamin, 
a  Somavedi  Brabmana,  after  reversing  the  process  styled  as  the 
Nlvldlarma ,  i.e.,  u  destroying  the  permanency  of  the  grant”1  From 
this  transfer  of  a  grant  it  may  be  definitely  concluded  that  the 
Nuldharma  tenure  did  not  mean  a  permanent  transfer;  the  State 
clearly  reserved  for  itself  the  right  to  resume  the  lands  once  given 
according  to  this  usage  and  then  to  regrant  it  to  another  person  and 
when  making  such  a  grant  the  names  of  the  previous  donees  were 
specially  mentioned  obviously  to  indicate  that  it  was  a  second  bestowal. 
When  a  plot  of  land  was  therefore  granted,  the  donee  had  apparently 
alt  the  rights  and  enjoyments  of  such  land  except  the  right  of  destroy¬ 
ing  the  perpetuity  of  the  grant  by  bestowing  it  on  another  person, 
for  such  a  right  was  vested  only  in  the  State  and  not  in  the  donee. 

The  third  type  of  tenure  was  styled  as  the  Aprada-nivl  Dharma . 
According  to  this  system  of  tenure  also  the  plot  of  land,  which  had 
once  been  given  over  to  one  person,  could  not  evidently  be  re-transferred 
to  another  but  it  had  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  grantee  alone  perpetually.  In 
a  Damodarpur  grant  of  Budha  Gupta,  the  date  of  which  is  lost, 
we  are  told  that  four  kuhjavapas  of  ctprada  (unfilled)  land  was 
formerly  given  by  the  Nacjavasi'esihiti  Bibhupaia  to  Kokamukha- 
svamin  and  seven  kuhjavapas  to  Svetavaraha  Svamin  and  to 
another  person,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  these  lands  he  desired 
to  purchase  some  more  JcuJycit'apus  of  land  { ^a^M-buil ding  ground)  in 
accordance  with  the  prevailing  custom  of  sale.2  Here  is  a  case  of 
apradd  land  which  was  once  granted  by  one  person  to  another,  but 
such  a  grant  could  not  and  was  not  meant  to  pass  from  generation 
to  generation  and  could  not  be  transferred  by  one  donee  to  another® 
This  inference  can  be  substantiated  by  a  copper-plate  grant  probably 
of  Bhanu  Gupta,  dated  A.  D.  433-34,  which  records  that  in  the 
Kotivarsa  visatja,  on  receiving  fifteen  dindrcts  from  one  Amrtadeva 
“out  of  consideration  for  Ms  mother  ”,  the  local  government 
authorities  permitted  him  to  dedicate  five  kulyavdpas  of  klnla  land 
together  with  vastu  land  to  Bhagavan  Svetavarahasvamin  according 
to  the  apradadharma  “ for  use  for  ever”.3  Such  a  condition  implies 
that  the  land  so  granted  could  not  be  alienated  or  transferred  to 


1  /.  A.  S.  B Y,  no.  ii,  p.  461. 
3  E .  XV,  no.  7,  (4b  P- 

*  Ibid.,  p.  144 
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another  poison  by  the  donee  without  the  special  permission  and 
sanction  of  the  State,  whether  it  was  dedicated  either  to  a  deity  or 
bestowed  on  a  Brahmana, 

Less  common  than  the  above  mentioned  types  of  tenure  was  the 
Tribhoga  system  which  is  apparently  alluded  to  in  the  words  44  with 
the  exception  of  previously  given  grants  to  gods  and  Brahmanas 
in  the  Alina  copperplate  grant  of  Siladitya  VII,  dated  A.  D.  766-67.1 
From  its  name  it  was  evidently  a  grant  dividing  the  land  donated 
into  three  parts,  for  the  Brahmana,  the  deity  and  the  king. 

4.  Types  of  Land 

Now  that  we  have  seen  some  of  the  chief  systems  of  land  tenure 
prevalent  in  the  Gupta  age,  we  may  notice  how  many  types  of 
land  existed  in  those  days.  It  lias  been  pointed  out  that  in  some 
Gupta  inscriptions  three  kinds  of  land  can  be  distinguished:  revenue- 
free  (samiidayabdhtja),  unfilled  (aprahata)  and  fallow  {khila  k$etra\ 
land.2  But  a  closer  examination  of  contemporary  inscriptions 
shows  that  a  further  classification  is  possible  and  desirable.  In  the 
Damodarpur  grant  of  Kumara  Gupta  I,  dated  A.  D.  443-44,  mention 
is  made  of  a  type  of  land  called  “  apraddprahata”*  and  it  has  been 
already  pointed  out  that  khila  and  apradd  are  synonyms 4  meaning 
un tilled  land.  In  a  Damodarpur  record  of  Budha  Gupta,  the  date  of 
which  is  unfortunately  lost,  reference  is  made  to  khila  land,5  which 
has  been  interpreted  to  mean  “waste  ”  land.  This  khila  land  is  again 
referred  to  in  another  set  of  Damodarpur  plates  of  Bhanu  Gupta, 
dated  A.  D.  533-34,  and  obviously  implies  the  same  sense.6  The 
third  type  of  land  called  the  vdstu  land,  which  was  set  apart  for 
building  purposes  only,  has  been  classified  as  building  ground  land. 
This  type  of  land  is  also  mentioned  in  the  same  record.?  Gifts 
were  made  of  all  these  types  of  land  and  there  was  no  land  which 
was  exempt  from  the  payment  of  revenue  unless  it  was  declared  as 
such  by  the  State  when  it  was  donated  to  a  particular  person. 

But  when  villages  were  granted,  some  times  suggestions  made 
in  the  inscriptions  reveal  that  further  distinctions  were  implied  in  the 
specified  areas.  In  the  Malaya  copper-plate  grant  of  Maharaja  Dhara- 
sena  II,  dated  A.  D.  571-72,  mention  is  made  how  “in  the  common  land 
called  Bhambhusapadrato,  one  hundred  pcdavartas,i  and  an  irrigation 

1  Fleet,  oj>.  ciU ,  (39),  p.  190 :  devdddya  brahmadaya  varrjam .  Also  see  LA,  XV  III,  p„  271. 

3  Ghosal,  L  H.  Q.,  V.  p.  104. 

s  E.L,  XV,  no 7,  p.  131. 

4  Cf :  AmaraMsa, ,  II,  10,  5  I  Halayudha.  2,  3. 

5  E.  L,  XV,  no.  7,  (3),  p.137. 

6  Ibid.,  p.  144. 

7  Ibid.,  p.  144. 
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well  were  given  away  as  a  gift1  Fleet  suggested  that  the  word  padraka 
appears  to  be  a  fuller  form  of  the  word  pctdra ,  which  has  been 
interpreted  to  mean  a  village,  the  entrance  to  a  village,  the  earth 
and  a  particular  district.3  Buhler  explained  it  to  mean  the  equivalent 
of  the  modern  expression  pa  dr  which  means  a  grazing  place, 
without  of  course  citing  any  authority  for  his  interpretation.3  H.  H. 
Wilson  thought  that  it  stood  for  u  commonland,  land  adjacent  to  a 
village  left  uncultivated.'’ *  The  large  length  of  land  specified  in  the 
inscription  which  has  been  already  cited,  namely  one  hundred 
padrakas ,  implies  that  such  an  area  was  probably  extensive  and 
was  used  for  public  purposes.  Of  course  such  an  inference  is  only 
apparent  and  cannot  be  proved. 

Another  interpretation  of  the  expression  “padraka"  has  been 
offered  though  it  does  not  appear  radically  different  from  that  which 
was  offered  by  Fleet.  Mr  Kishori  Mohan  Gupta  has  stated  that 
the  phrase  ahtaratrdydm  Sivaprdrake  which  occurs  in  the  Mallya 
copper-plate  grant  of  Maharaja  Dharasena,  dated  A.  D.  571-72,  implies 
that  padraka  means  a  village;  because  according  to  the  lexicons, 
padraka  means  a  village ;  and  its  meaning  is  explicitly  clear  from  the 
following  line  in  an  inscription  of  Karkaraja :  arikoitaka-catiirdhty- 
ahtargata-  Yadapadrak-abh  iddn  a- grama?  and  the  expression  sawi~ 
padraka- gixtma  in  a  grant  of  Jayabhata.6  This  inference  can  be 
further  supported  by  the  evidence  of  another  inscription  of  Dadda 
wherein  we  find  the  statement  i  akriirBsvcLT a-wsayahtcn  gata-birisci- 
padrakmn  esci-Qvd iiialid  But,  as  Fleet  remarked  earlier,  it  takes  us 
nowhere  if  we  merely  identify  the  term  padraka  with  a  village,  for 
in  that  case  it  would  be  only  too  broad  a  term,  especially  because 
the  village  itself  included  different  types  of  land  and  it  would  be 
difficult  to  specify  those  types  of  land,  and  what  is  more  important, 
the  village  appears  to  have  been  clearly  defined  by  the  term  grama-* 
as  can  be  seen  from  the  two  inscriptions  already  cited  above.  As 
the  grama  obviously  appears  from  the  context  to  have  been  the 
smallest  unit  of  administration  in  this  age,  and  as  the  padraka  is 
mentioned  immediately  next  above  it,  it  may  be  suggested  that  the 
padraka  was  in  all  probability  the  next  larger  unit  in  area  and  in 
importance. 

1  Fleet  op.  cii.,  (38),  p.  170. 

2  Ibid;  f.  n.  3. 

s  CJ.  LA,  XV,  p.  337- 

4  Wilson,  Glossary  of  Indian  Terms,  p.  286. 

5  L  A,  XIII,  pp.  158-62  ;  Pracina  Lehh.  I,  p.  21. 

6  Pnd.,  pp.  77-79  5  Ibid,,  p.  4 %  also  see  Fleet,  op.  cit,  (14),  p.  63. 

7  JUd;  pp.  82-84  J  Iud'>  P*  43* 
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If  the  expression  padraka  signified  the  common  land  in  a  village, 
then  the  Nirmand  copper*piate  inscription  of  fflahciswiictiitct  and  Mcihuictja 
Samudrasena,  ascribed  to  about  the  seventh  century,  raises  another 
difficulty  in  the  expression  of  dvem  land.  In  this  record  it  is  stated 
how  the  whole  of  the  village  of  Sulisagtama,  including  the  dvem 
land,  which  had  been  given  by  the  V akkhcihlca  (cultivator),  whose 
holding  was  on  the  edge  of  the  midila  of  this  village  and  the  dvem 
land  with  the  udrahga  and  including  the  edges  of  the  boundaries, 
was  given  away  as  a  gift.3  That  portion  of  the  village  was  called 
dvesa  land,  probably  out  of  dislike  or  repugnance  owing  to  its  lack  of 
fertility  or  for  some  other  reason  which  rendered  it  for  all  practical 
purposes  useless.  Likewise  that  portion  of  the  land  was  called 
midila 8  probably  because  leguminous  vegetables  or  grains  were 
cultivated  in  that  area.  These  interpretations  are  at  present  only 
tentative  and  subject  to  modification  in  the  light  of  future  research, 

5.  Granting  of  Charters  and  Bestowal  of  Laid 

Lands  were  given  away  by  the  king  means  of  charters  and 
how  they  were  issued  formed  an  interesting  yet  complicated  problem 
in  the  administration  of  the  Gupta  empire.  The  Satavahanas,  during 
the  second  century  A.  D.,  probably  anticipated  the  Gupta  practice  of 
giving  grants.  The  officer  Mahdsendpati  Mediums,  for  instance,  evi¬ 
dently  transcribed  a  grant  of  6x1  Pulumayi  V&sisthaputra,  while  that 
record  was  entrusted  to  the  custody  of  another  official,  who  was 
probably  in  charge  of  the  records.  The  deed  was  delivered  on  a 
specified  day,  while  it  was  executed  by  another  person  whose  name 
cannot  be  deciphered.4 

1  The  word  Vakkalika  may  be  compared  with  the  Kannada  word  Vokkaliga  found 
in  Karnataka  inscriptions.  Cf.  Sale  tore,  Ancient  Karnataka ,  I,  pp.  191-92. 

3  Fleet  op.  ciL,  (80),  p,  290. 

8  Cf.  Bohtlingk  und  Roth,  Sanshrit-WorUrbuch,  p.  1398 — (vaidala)  The  Bassein  grant 
of  the  Yadava  king  Seunacandra  III,  dated  saka  991,  refers  to  the  “  destruction  of 
vidula  and  other  things  made  by  Ills  own  or  foreign  armies,  akaravatottarah ,  and  with  all 
its  enjoyments.”  L  A.,  XII,  p.  123.  In  this  connection  Bhagwanlal  Indraji  observed 
that  "the  meaning  of  vidula  is  not  clear.  Vihda  means  Saraband.  Probably  Vidula 
was  one  of  the  articles  levied  from  every  village  in  times  of  war,  and  the  grant  allows 
the  donee  an  exemption  from  this  taking  away  of  arrows  and  other  ammunitions  in 
times  of  war.  ’  Ibid.,  f.  n.  28.  It  may  perhaps  be  suggested  that  vidula  is  probably  a 
variation  of  the  Gupta  term  Vaidila,  which  has  already  been  referred  to  above.  If 
this  supposition  is  granted  the  vaidala  was  in  all  probability  a  village  tax  recovered 
from  that  part  of  the  village  where  leguminous  vegetables  were  grown.  It  is, 
however,  difficult  to  understand  the  interpretation  offered  by  Bhagwanlal  Indraji  as 
it  is  not  quite  apparent  from  the  context. 

-E. VIII,  no.  8  (3),  pp.  65-66 :  Mahdsenapatind  Medhimhia . nd  chaio  batikd . 

v.,....kehi  hatha . to  data  paiikd . sava  22  fakhc  diva  y  takanind  kafa  GomdhanavTh 

thavdm  phasa . . 
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As  will  be  seen  presently  in  the  times  of  the  Guptas  too,  the 
drawing  up  of  a  charter  was  many  a  time  the  duty  of  a  military 
officer  like  the  Mahadaijclanayaka,-  who  also  set  forth  the  information 
which  was  to  be  transcribed  in  the  royal  grant.  Such  grants  must 
have  been  made  from  the  court  named  either  the  Dharmasthcma  or 
the  AdhikaranaA  The  Allahabad  prascisii  of  Samudra  Gupta  was  drawn 
up  by  the  SahdMvigrahika,  KwmammaUia  and  the  Ifahadandanayaka 
Harisena,  while  “  the  accomplishment  of  the  matter  ”  or,  in  modern 
phraseology,  the  signing  and  sealing  of  this  document  was  effected 
by  the  Mahadandanayaka  Tilabhattaka. 2  Trom  this  epigraph  it 
may  he  seen  that  a  great  general,  in  charge  of  the  transactions 
of  war  and  peace,  must  have  transmitted  the  details  of  his 
master’s  expedition  to  another  MaMdandanayaka  who  composed  this 
inscription.  The  expression  anustlntmn  suggests  that  the  imparting 
of  such  information  and  its  transcription  were  the  duties  of  a 
MctMdapdamyaka . 


6.  Village  Grants 


In  the  villages  too  the  grants  were  written  by  the  village 
notaries.  The  spurious  Gaya  copper-plate  grant  of  Samudra  Gupta, 
dated  A.  D.  328-29,  tells  us  that  the  deed  was  written  by  the  order 
of  Dyuta  Gopasvamin,  the*  AksapataMMkrta  of  another  village.3 
This  designation  literally  means  that  he  was  entrusted  with  the 
duties  of  a  depository  of  legal  documents.  As  the  record  reveals 
the  Dyuta-AksapaMadhikrta  only  ordered  some  of  his  subordinates 
that  such  a  record  should  be  engraved,  but  who  they  were  is  not 
mentioned.  Bana,  however,  relates  that  this  official  had  a  staff  of 
clerks,*  but  it  is  only  the  Alina  copperplate  grant  of  Siladitya  Til, 
dated  A.  D.  766-67,  which  throws  further  light  on  this  point.  It 
records  that  the  officer  MaMksapatalika  Siddhasena  acted  as  The 
DTitaJca  while  the  charter  was  written  by  his  deputy,  the  Pratmartaca 
Amatya  Guha,  “who  was  deputed  by  him  to  write  it.”" 

From  these  notices  it  may  be  concluded  first,  that  an  officer 
acted  as  the  Dyuta  or  DTdaka.  in  order  to  impart  the  information 


>  Karana  means  Loth  a  written  document  and  a  government  officer.  The  latter 
meaning;  may  be  gathered  from  Hemacandra’s  commentary  on  lus  Yoga, astro.  111,  2/. 
rathocUam  sthanam  yatlwcitamiti  yada  raja  tada  Ahamlgrham  yadamalyast^a  iarayay 
Sa  vaniga  diripanamUi.  E.  1,  I,  p.  85.  AM-  (as  a  prenv,  over, 
evidently  implied  a  chief  court  where  cases  pertaining  to  land,  etc.,  were  deci  . 

2  Fleet,  op.  cit.,  (I),  p.  17.  text  p.  10 :  anustitan . 

s  Ibid.,  (60),  p.  257. 

*  Bana,  op.  cit,  p.  198,  text,  p.  203. 

3  Fleet,  op.  cit.,  (39),  p.  I9°- 
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which  was  to  be  engraved ;  and  secondly  that  the  actual  writing  of 
it  was  done  by  another  officer.  The  Dutaka  as  well  as  his  deputy 
were  high  officials.  Two  of  the  Khoh  copper  plate  grants  of 
Maharaja  Hastin,  dated  A.  D.  475-76  and  482-83  respectively,  state 
that  in  both  cases  the  Dutaka  was  Bhagraha  while  the  writer  was 
Suryadatta  who,  in  A.  D.  475-76  though  not  given  any  official  title, 
must  have  been  either  a  Bhogika  or  an  Amdtya,  while  in  A.  D,  482-83 
he  became  a  Mahdsahdhmgrahika }  This  change  of  status  in  the 
case  of  Suryadatta  points  to  an  evident  promotion  in  service  and 
reveals  how  like  Harisena,  in  the  Allahabad  prasasti  of  Samudra 
Gupta  noticed  above,  the  Minister  of  War  and  Peace  was  often 
entrusted  with  the  duty  of  issuing  royal  epigraphs. 

In  most  cases  the  duty  of  the  Dutaka  was  to  convey  the  king’s 
sanction  and  order  to  the  local  officials  who  drew  up  and  delivered 
the  charter.  The  Majhgawaip  copper  plate  grant  of  Maharaja 
Hastin,  dated  A.  D.  510-11,  seems  to  have  been  written  by  Maha- 
mndhivigrahika  Vibhudatta,  while  the  Dutaka  was  the  MaJiabaladhi- 
Icrta  Nagasimha.3  The  Khoh  copper-plate  grant  of  Maharaja  $arva- 
natha,  dated  A.  D.  516-17,  reveals  two  Dutakas ,  the  first  of  whom 
was  Mahabaladhikrta  &ivagupta  and  the  other,  Uparika  Matrsiva 
for  the  remission  of  fines  on  ploughs  and  water-pots.8  These 
examples  show  that  the  Dutaka  as  well  as  the  Lekhaha,  who  were 
also  military  officers  of  the  king,  must  have  been  well  acquainted 
with  the  details  to  be  inscribed.  But  it  was  not  considered  always 
necessary  to  employ  the  Dutaka  to  convey  the  order  of  the  king. 
In  such  a  case,  as  the  Kh5h  copper  plate  grant  of  Maharaja 
Samksobha,  dated  A.  D.  528-29  shows,  the  Lekhaka  himself  gave  an 
oral  order  to  the  local  officials.4  This  practice  became  current 
among  the  Parivrajaka  rulers  too.  According  to  the  Arang  copper  plate 
grant  of  Baja  Maha  Jayaraja,  at  the  command  of  the  kings  “own 
mouth  {sva  mukha  ajnaya)  the  charter  was  engraved  by  Acala 
Singha.;)  A  similar  system  was  followed  in  the  reign  of  Raja  Maha 
Sudevaraja.6  But  the  Dutaka  sometimes  held  a  triple  office  as  can 
be  observed  from  the  Karitalai  plates  of  Maharaja  Jayanatha,  dated 
A.  D.  493-94,  wherein  it  is  recorded  that  the  Dutaka  Sarvadatta  was 

1  Fleet,  op.  cit,  (21-22),  pp.  ioo,  105. 

2  Ibid.,  (23),  p.  109. 

•  Ibid-,  (30),  p.  134..  The  term  halir-akara  may  be  interpreted  to  mean  a  tax  on 
ploughs. 

4  Ibid;  (25)  p.  116:  sva  mukha  ajna,  p.  115. 

1  Ibid.,  {40},  p.  195. 

6  Ibid;  (41),  p.  200, 
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an  Upanka,  Grhapaii  and  Sthapati-Sdm  raj  a}  This  Dutaka  continued 
to  hold  this  post  fox  two  more  years.3 

Even  in  the  sixth  century  the  custom  of  entrusting  the  writing 
of  inscriptions  to  Ministers  of  War  and  Peace  continued.  The  Khoh 
copper  plate  grant  of  Maharaja  Sarvanatha,  dated  A.  D.  533-34, 
informs  us  that  it  was  written  by  Sahdhivigrapika  Naiha,3  son  of 
Mahdsahdhivigrahika  Manoratha  mentioned  earlier. 

In  cases  of  corporate  inscriptions,  the  corporation  or  guild  acted 
as  a  body  in  engraving  the  epigraph.  In  the  Mandasor  stone  inscrip¬ 
tion  of  Kumara  Gupta  I  and  Bandhuvarman,  dated  A.  D.  473-74,  the 
expression  “by  command  of  the  guild”  refers  evidently  not  only  to 
the  authority  of  the  corporation  which  enabled  the  Sun-temple  to  be 
erected,  but  also  to  the  prasasfi  which  was  composed  with  particular 
care  by  Yatsabhatti.4  As  the  Nirmand  copper  plate  grant  of  Mahdsd manta 
and  Maharaja  Samudrasena,  dated  A.  D.  612-13  show,  such  corporations 
had  their  own  messengers  and  leaders  in  order  to  complete  their 
epigraphs.  This  record  states  that  the  Data  was  the  MMlapati 
Kusalaprakasa  and  the  writer  { Lekhaka )  was  Udyotarka,  the  Gana 
Srestha ,  the  leader  of  the  assembly.  The  following  words  of  the 
grant  namely,  that  “  This  grant,  which  is  one  of  the  whole  assembly 
of  (the  people  of)  the  country ’V5  suggest  the  unanimous  character 
of  the  corporation. 

Nevertheless  among  the  Vakatakas*  the  Gupta  custom  of  entrust¬ 
ing  military  officials  with  the  engraving  of  inscriptions  appears  to 
have  continued.  From  the  Chammak  copper  plate  grant  of  Maharaja 
Pravarasena  II,  it  is  evident  that  the  charter  was  written  while 
Citravarman  was  the  SenapatL 6  Sometimes  this  commander  was 
assisted  in  such  a  task  by  another  officer.  It  is  related  in  the 
Siwani  copper  plate  grants  of  the  same  ruler  that  the  record  was 
“written  by  the  Accinja,  while  Bappadeva  was  the  Sendpati^J 

In  Surastra  too,  during  the  later  Maitrakas  of  TalabM,  such  a 
practice  of  registering  State  edicts  seems  to  have  survived.  In  a 
grant  of  Dharasena  II,  dated  “  later  than  Sam  252,  but  earlier  than 
Sam  269,”  the  Dutaka  is  Sri  Sfladitya  while  it  was  written  by 

1  Fleet  op.  cit.f  (26),  p.  120. 

2  Ibid.,  (27),  P«  124. 

8  Did.,  (31)  p.  139. 

*  Ibid (18),  pp.  87-88. 

5  Ibid.,  (80),  p.  291. 

6  Ibid.,  (55),  p.  243. 

7  Ibid.,  (56),  p.  240. 
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the  Sandhi vigrcihadhikrta  Divirapati  Skandabliata.1  The  son  of  this 
Skandabliata  became  the  Lekhaka  and  Sandhm-gmMdhikrta  Divirapati 
of  king  Dhrnvasena  III,  as  can  be  noticed  from  this  ruler’s  Valabhi 
grant,  dated  A.  D.  653-54.a  A  similar  procedure  can  be  seen  from  a 
grant  of  Siladitya  I  Dharmadiiija,  dated  A.  D.  606  in  which  ^the 
Lekhaka  Vattrabhatti  was  a  Sahdhivigrahadhikrla-Di virapati.  The 
office  of  the  Divirapati  has  been  interpreted  to  mean  Chief  Secretary.* 
If  the  writer  of  the  grant  was  during  the  Maitrakas  of  Valabhi 
often  a  Minister  of  War  and  Peace  and  Chief  Secretary,  the  DTdaka 
sometimes  belonged  to  the  royal  family.  In  the  Goras  plates  of 
Dhrnvasena  II,  dated  A.  D*  633,  the  Duta  was  SdtuciHtci  Siladitya. 
Again,  a  grant  of  Siladitya  III,  dated  A.  D.  676,  styles  the  DTdaka 
of  the  grant  as  Sajaputra  Kharagraha." 

About  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century,  especially  during  the 
reign  of  Harsavardhana  of  Kanauj,  there  was  some  similarity  in 
the  recording  of  grants.  The  Madhuban  grant  of  Harsa,  attributed 
to  the  commencement  of  the  seventh  century  A.  D.,  records  how  the 
Dutaka  was  Mahdpraniatara  Mahasdmahta  Skandagupta.  The  former 
designation  was  evidently  similar  to  the  Maitraka  office  of  Pramutr 
which  was  held  by  the  Dutaka  Sri  Naga  in  A.  D.  653-54. 6  Harsa  s 
Madhuban  grant  Tefers  to  the  “  order  of  the  Great  Officer  in  Charge 
of  the  Office  of  Records  ( Mahaksapataladhikaraiiadhikrta )  the  Sdmahta 
Isvaragupta.” 7 

It  is  therefore  evident  that  the  most  important  officers  concerned 
in  bestowing  grants  were  the  Dutaka  or  messenger  who  brought 
the  information  to  be  engraved  and  the  Lekhaka  or  the  writer  or 
engraver,  who  actually  engraved  the  inscription.  The  Dutakcis 
sometimes  had  deputies  who  did  this  work  for  them,  but  often  as 
the  Dutakas  were  themselves  Pramataras,  they  must  have  been  well 
acquainted  with  the  assessment  of  the  revenue  from  the  grants  of 
lands  made,  as  they  conveyed  the  information  to  the  writer  of  the 
inscription. 

This  tradition  of  transcription  was  adopted  by  the  Maitrakas  of 
Valabhi.  The  Maliya  copper  plate  grant  of  Maharaja  Dharasena 
II,  dated  A.  D.  571-72,  reveals  how  that  charter  was  written  by  the 

1  J.  B.  B.  R.  A.  S.,  I,  (N.  S.),  no.  V,  p.  24. 

s  E.  L,  I,  no.  XIII,  p.  88. 

8  /.  B.  B.  B.  A.  5.,  I,  (N.  S-),  no.  VI.  pp.  27,  29. 

1  Ibid.,  I,  (M.  S.),  no.  XVII,  p.  57. 

8  Ibid.,  no.  XVIII,  p.  63. 

6  E.  I.,  I,  no.  XIII,  p.  92. 

'  Ibid.,  VII,  no.  XXII,  p.  160. 
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Sahdhivigrahika  Skandabhata.  The  Maitrakas  introduced  *d  new 
feature  in  the  registration  of  grants  by  adding  the  sign-manual  of 
the  ruler,  styled  as  the  svahasta.1  Sometimes,  however,  as  the  Alina 
copper  plat©  grant  of  Siladitya  YII,  dated  A.  J).  766-67  reveals,  an 
actual  representation  of  the  sign-manual  was  also  indicated.3 

The  Maitrakas  of  Valabhi  introduced  some  changes  of  their  own 
in  the  system  of  selecting  officers  to  act  as  Dutakas .  According  to 
the  Alina  copper  plat©  grant  of  Siladitya  YII,  dated  A.  D.  766-67, 
the  Dutaka  was  the  illustrious  Siddhasena  who  was  not  only  a 
member  of  the  king’s  household  (rajakula)  but  also  a  MaMpratihdra 
and  a  Mahdksapaialika?  From  this  grant  it  may  consequently  be 
inferred  that  it  was  obviously  not  considered  necessary  to  employ 
only  military  officers  in  transcribing  grants. 

7.  Sources  of  Land  Revenue 

The  issuing  of  grants,  it  may  be  recollected,  was  essentially 
connected  with  the  bestowal  of  plots  of  land,  the  revenue  from 
which  formed  the  most  important  source  of  income  to  the  State| 
in  the  Gupta  age.  As  the  Eraii  stone  inscription  of  Samudra  Gupta 
shows,  the  wealth  of  a  monarch  in  this  period  appears  to  have 
consisted  of  “  an  abundance  of  elephants  and  horses  and  money  and 
grain/’4  This  allusion  to  grain  obviously  points  to  the  importance 
of  income  from  land  from  which  in  this  age  the  State  recovered  the 
most  vital  government  taxes.  The  Gaya  copper  plate  grant  of  the 
same  emperor  throws  some  light  on  this  aspect  of  Gupta  land 
revenue  system.  This  record  tells  us  how  the  emperor  gave  away 
the  village  of  Revatika,  pertaining,  to  the  Gaya  visatja ,  as  an  agrahdra 
to  the  Brahmana  Gopasvamin  with  the  assignment  of  the  upankara . 
“Therefore  ”,  runs  the  royal  edict,  “attention  should  be  paid  to  him 
by  you;  (the  two  village  Valatkmisans  and  the  attendant ^ Brahmanas) 
and  (his)  commands  should  be  obeyed;  and  all  the  customary  tributes 
of  the  village,  consisting  of  that  which  is  to  be  measured,  gold, 
etc.;  should  be  given*  And  from  this  time  forth,  the  tax-paying 
cultivators,  artisans,  etc.,  should  not  be  introduced  by  the  Agrahdrikas 
of  this  (village)  (for  the  purpose  of  settling  in  it  and  carrying  on 
their  occupations);  (for)  otherwise  there  would  certainly  be  a  viola¬ 
tion  of  (the  privileges  of)  an  agrahdra /’5  From  this  grant  it  may  be 

1  Fleet,  op.  ciu,  (38),  p.  171. 

3  Ibid.,  (39),  P-  191- 

3  Ibid.,  (39b  p.  190. 

4  Ibid.,  (2),  p.  21. 

®  Ibid.,  (60),  p.  257:  sarvc-ca-samucita  grama  jpratyayd  meyadurany-addyehdeydk 
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concluded  that  during  the  reign  of  Samudra  Gupta  villages  were 
given  away  as  gifts ;  but  such  rewards  were  made  with  certain 
specifications.  The  uparikara  was  assigned  to  the  donee,  his 
commands,  possibly  for  occasional  demands  for  forced  labour,  were  to 
be  obeyed  by  the  inhabitants.  All  the  customary  tributes  of  the  village 
(grama  pratyaya),  consisting  of  that  which  could  be  measured  (metja) 
and  gold  ( hiratiya ),  were  to  be  given  (to  him);  and  from  that  time 
new  tax-paying  settlers  from  other  villages  like  cultivators,  artisans, 
were  not  to  be  introduced  by  the  Agraharika. 


These  dues  of  the  State  have  been  explained  in  various  ways. 
The  term  uparikara  has  been  interpreted  to  mean  “  rent  paid  by  the 
temporary  tenants  , 1  but  it  may  perhaps  be  better  understood  to 
mean  the  north  Indian  counterpart  of  the  Tamil  expression 

mel-varajn  (mel-upari)  being  the  Crown’s  share  of  the  produce.3  The 

other  land  due  mexja  (what  is  to  be  measured)  apparently  one 
similar  to  the  bhaga  of  Kautalya  and  the  Asokan  edicts, 8 
denotes  a  payment  in  kind,  while  hiratiya  was  the  equivalent  of  cash 
payments  of  revenue.  That  payment  in  kind  was  also  in  vogue 
during  this  period  can  be  proved  by  the  evidence  of  Ta  Hien,  who 

says  that  during  the  reign  of  Candra  Gupta  II,  “  only  those  who 

cultivate  the  royal  land  have  to  pay  (a  portion  of)  grain  from  it.  * 
The  term  royal  land  alludes,  no  doubt,  to  the  fact  that  in  Gupta 
times  all  waste  land  was  State  property.  The  general  term  adaya 
alludes  to  other  taxes  which,  being  well-known,  are  not  specified. 
Moreover,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  cultivators  and  especially 
artisans  (karada),  and  others  not  pointed  out,  also  paid  certain  dues 
to  the  State.  This  statement  shows  that  in  the  early  fourth  century 
A.  D.  the  Gupta  administration  derived  its  revenue  not  only  from 
land  but  also  from  other  kinds  of  taxation. 


The  nature  of  some  of  these  kinds  of  imposts  can  be  ascertained 
from  the  undated  Bhitari  stone  pillar  inscription  of  Skanda  Gupta, 
which  refers  to  the  Uparika,  the  Agraharika,  the  Satdkika  and  the 
Gaulmkafi  These  were  officers  in  charge  of  the  uparikara  tax,  Sulka 
(customs),  agraharas  (villages  granted  to  deserving  Brahmanas),  and 
gulnm  (woods).  Among  these  dues,  the  revenue  from  customs  and 


1  Ghosai,  Agrarian  System  in  Ancient  India,  pp.  ?q-4Q. 

2  Barnett,/.  R.  A.  S.,  1931,  p.  164. 

r  rrKTrlya'  ArtludSstra’  Bk  ri<  Ch.  V,  p.  58;  Hultzsch, 
C.  L  I,  Gimar  13,  p.  25. 

1  Fa  Hien,  A  Record  of  Buddhistic  Kingdoms,  pp.  42-45. 

*  FIeet<  dt;  (12),  p.  52. 
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from  forests  can  b©  traced  to  the  Sukranlii}  It  is  also  certain  that 
the  revenue  from  customs  ( sullca ),  continued  to  be  a  definite  source 
of  State  income  from  the  reign  of  Skanda  Gupta,  if  not  earlier, 
down  to  the  end  of  the  seventh  century.  Such  tolls  were  recovered 
on  roads  in  the  days  of  Dan  din,  who  refers  to  ci  trade  on  roads 
where  they  pay  no  tolls/'3 

The  reason  why  guilds  of  craftsmen,  artisans  and  others  were 
taxed  during  the  Gupta  regime  appears  to  have  been  on  account 
of  their  wealth.  The  Mandasor  stone  inscription  of  Kumar  a  Gupta  I 
and  Bandhuvarman,  dated  A.  D.  473-74,  states  that  the  guild  of 
the  silk-cloth  weavers  had  “stores  of  wealth  acquired  by  the  exercise 
of  their  craft/' 8 

Of  these  terms  the  tax  uparikara  has  been  the  subject  of  much  dis¬ 
cussion.  Fleet  was  the  first  writer  who  suggested  that  it  must  have 
originated  from  its  Prakrta  word  upari  or  upri  which  denotes  that  it 
was  a  tax  levied  on  cultivators  who  have  no  proprietory  rights  in 
the  soil.  4  This  interpretation  was  not  accepted  by  Dr  Ghosal  who 
stated  that  it  was  a  44  tax  on  permanent  and  temporary  tenants 
respectively/5  5  Dr  L.  D.  Barnett,  however,  as  remarked  earlier 
considered  that  it  was  the  counterpart  of  the  Tamil  expression 
?nel-varamf  that  is  the  Crowns  share  of  the  produce.6  Dr.  Ghosal 
disagreed  with  this  view  on  the  following  grounds.  He  holds  that 
the  ancient  Indian  land  grants  have  other  and  distinct  terms  to 
signify  44  the  Crown's  share  of  the  produce",  the  most  common  of 
these  being  the  bhaga-bhoga-kara  and  Mr  any  a  which  are  included 
with  the  udranga  and  the  uparikara  among  the  privileges  assigned  to 
the  donees  by  the  authors  of  the  grants.  Secondly,  he  adds  that 
some  grants  of  Assamese  rulers,  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries, 
called  Balavarman  and  Eatnapala  couple  the  officers,  charged  with 
the  collection  of  revenue  with  the  recovery  of  uparikara  and  those 
charged  with  the  recovery  of  the  utkheiana  impost,  in  a  list  of 
oppressors  who  were  forbidden  to  enter  the  donated  land.  Therefore 
he  contends  that  “the  uparikara  was  not  a  regular  item  of  revenue 
like  the  44  Crown's  share  of  the  produce/*  44  but  was  an  irregular  tax 
which  bore  harshly  on  the  cultivators/’7  It  is  difficult  to  agree 

1  Sukratiiti ,  Ch.  II,  1 1,  209-14.  pp.  73-74;  test,  pp.  42-48. 

2  Dandin,  Dasahimdracarita,  p.  204. 

8  Fleet,  op.  cit ,,  (18),  p.  86. 

4  Ibid.,  (21),  p.  98. 

5  Ghosal,  Hindu  Revenue  System ,  pp.  210-11. 

6  Barnett,  /.  R.  A.S. ,  1931,  pp.  165-66. 

7  Ghosal,  1.  H.  Q.}  V,  pp,  384-85, 
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with  these  views.  First,  it  may  be  observed  that  a  technical  term 
of  the  Gupta  age  like  the  uparikara  should  not  be  interpreted  by 
means  of  words  or  usages  of  later  times,  while  a  vice-verm  method 
of  interpretation  appears  desirable.  The  word  uparikara  cannot  be 
said  to  have  been  derived  from  the  Marathi  word  upri  as  Dr  Ghosal 
observes 1  simply  because  the  Marathi  language  as  it  is  known  at 
present  cannot  be  traced  to  earlier  than  the  tenth  or  eleventh 
centuries  A.  D,  Moreover,  the  origin  of  this  Marathi  word  is  still 
not  quite  free  from  doubt.  It  is  therefore  more  reasonable  to  trace 
the  word  to  the  Prakrta  word  upari  or  upri  as  Fleet  rightly 
suggested.  It  is  unlikely  that  a  revenue  practice  which  prevailed  in 
the  tenth  or  eleventh  centuries  during  the  Assamese  rulers  was  one 
which  necessarily  either  prevailed  in  Gupta  times  or  was  one  which 
had  descended  from  those  days.  There  is  no  evidence  to  prove  such 
a  contention. 


Fleet’s  suggestion  that  uparikara  means  a  “tax  levied  on 
cultivators  who  have  no  proprietory  rights  in  the  soil’’2  appears 
to  be  correct.  The  word  uparikara  is  evidently  a  combination  of 
the  two  words  upari  and  karri.  The  word  upari  used  as  a  separable 


preposition  means  above,  over,  upon,  on,  or  towards3  and  it  obviously 
implies  that  it  was  a  charge  imposed  on  those  agriculturists  who 
had  no  proprietory  rights  in  the  soil,  viz.,  those  who  were  literally 
above  this  right  of  proprietorship.  As  shown  earlier,  only  in  those 
cases  wherein  plots  of  land  were  granted  by  the  king  according  to 
the  Bhumicchidra  Nyaya  and  even  there  in  specified  cases  did  the 
State  part  with  its  right  of  propriety  in  the  soil  by  granting  such 
plots  in  perpetuity.  It  therefore  follows  that  those  who  had  to  pay 
the  uparikara  must  have  been  comparatively  greater  than  those  who 
had  to  pay  the  udrahga.  The  revenue  arising  from  this  source  of 
taxation  must  have  been  so  great  that  a  high  official  called  the 
uparikara  Maharaja,  who  had  the  status  of  a  governor,  was,  as  his 
designation  implies,  apparently  entrusted  with  the  recovery  of  the 
uparikara.  The  office  of  Uparikara  Maharaja  is  often  referred  to  in 
the  Damodarpur  copper-plate  grants  of  the  Gupta  period.1  If  such 
a  tax  was  really  an  oppressive  charge  it  is  not  likely  that  such  a 

high  official  would  have  been  appointed  by  the  State  to  recover 
such  an  impost. 


1  Ghosal,  Hindu  Revenue  System,  p.  210. 

J  Fleet,  op.  ciL,  p.  97.  n.  6. 

t  J  Und  R6th’  SaM-W^buch,  I,  pp.  906-7.  Also  see  Sat.  Br.  3,  6. 

1  Satan,mri  dhaa«*V  ’  R°Sh"‘>  n,  60,  p.  47 :  avafigmukhasydpari 

*  Cf.  £.  /.,  XV,  no.  7,  pp.  131,  134, 136,  140. 
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If  this  uparikara  was  therefore  a  tax  recovered  from  agri¬ 
culturists  or  those  who  had  no  proprietory  rights  in  the  soil,  then 
the  significance  of  the  other  tax  which  is  invariably  mentioned 
together  with  it,  namely  udrahga,  deserves  to  be  examined.  This 
due  was  also  an  assignment  which  was  given  away  when  plots  of 
land  were  granted  as  gifts.  Biihler  was  the  first  scholar  who  pointed 
out  that  it  can  be  explained  by  the  word  uddhara  and  udgrahlha 
(?  udgraha)  and  that  it  means  61  the  share  of  the  produce  collected 
usually  for  the  king."1  Dr  Ghosal  has  suggested  that  this  word 
udrahga  can  be  explained  by  its  Marathi  prototype  thus :  “  Now 
Marathi  udJiar  means  “  in  the  gross "  and  udh arj amahahdhi  means 
“  assessing  the  total  revenue  of  a  village  upon  the  chief  proprietor, 
leaving  it  to  him  to  distribute  the  proportion."  Therefore  he 
concludes  that  udrahga  means  the  “revenue  imposed  upon  the 
permanent  tenants.",2  If,  according  to  the  Sasvatakohi ,  the  words 
udrahga  and  uddhara  are  equivalents,  it  would  then  imply  that  the 
former  was  a  tax  imposed  on  those  who  had  a  proprietory  right  in 
the  soil  viz.f  on  those  who  were  granted  plots  of  land  by  the 
Bhumicchidra  Nyciya  and  from  whom  the  land  granted  was  not  to  be 
confiscated.  This  tax  was  therefore  evidently  in  contrast  to  the 
uparikara  which  must  have  been  recovered  from  those  who  had  no 
such  proprietory  right  of  ownership.  The  word  uddhara  means 
drawing-out,  extraction3  and  apparently  implies  the  imposition  of  a 
tax  on  the  produce  of  land  which  was  in  the  possession  of  those 
who  had  a  proprietory  right  in  the  soil.  This  imposition  too  could 
not  have  been  an  oppressive  charge,  for  no  Gupta  inscription 
mentions  it  as  a  remission;'  but  there  are  some  inscriptions  of  this 
age  which  invariably  refer  to  it  as  an  assignment.  The  udrahga  tax 
is  mentioned  in  the  Khoh  copper-plate  grant  of  Maharaja  Hastin, 
dated  A.  D.  475-76,  where  it  is  assigned  along  with  the  uparikara 
and  other  dues  to  some  Brahmanas  with  the  grant  of  the  village  of 
Vasantarasandika.4  Three  centuries  later  it  was  again  current.  The 
Alina  copper-plate  grant  of  &iladitya  VII,  dated  A.  D.  766-67,  reveals 
how  he  acquired  an  excellent  reputation  by  his  settlement  on  a 
Brahmana  of  the  udrahga  and  the  uparikara  dues.5  If  they  were 
oppressive  dues  they  would  not  naturally  have  been  granted  as 
assignments  to  grantees  and  would  not  have  brought  a  great 

1  L  A.,  XII,  p.  189;  also  seQySasvaiakosat  xxiv,  260,  (ed.  Zacharia). 

2  Ghosal,  op,  cit.}  p.  210. 

3  Cf,  Bohtlingk  und  Roth,  op.  ciu,  p.  923. 

4  Fleet,  op.  ctUy  (21),  p.  97. 

5  Ibid.,  (39),  p.  189. 
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reputation  for  the  king  who  made  such  assignments.  On  the 
contrary,  as  several  south  Indian  inscriptions  show,  oppressive 
charges  when  remitted  have  been  recorded  to  have  enhanced  the 
popularity  of  the  monarch  and  made  him  famous.  The  udrahga.  was 
consequently,  like  the  uparikara ,  an  essentially  State  charge  imposed 
on  the  produce  of  land  and  recovered  evidently  from  those  who  had 
a  proprietory  right  in  the  soil  and  there  is  no  evidence  to  prove  that 
it  was  in  any  form  or  at  any  time  an  oppressive  impost. 

The  revenue  from  fines  also  has  been  a  source  of  State  income 
from  early  times.  This  fact  has  been  mentioned  in  the  Arihasdslrn 1 
and  must  have  been  current  during  the  reigns  of  Samudra  Gupta 
and  his  son  Candra  Gupta  II,  although  their  epigraphs  do  not  men¬ 
tion  it.  This  inference  can  be  asserted  with  confidence  because 
31a  Hien  avers  that  in  the  Middle  Kingdom  ( Mhdhya-desci )  criminals 
are  simply  fined,  lightly  or  heavily,  according  to  the  circumstances 
(of  each  case)”3.  Though  Fa  Hien’s  evidence  is  not  always  reliable 
as  will  be  shown  later,  this  observation  of  his  appears  to  be  correct, 
for  it  can  be  confirmed  by  epigraphie  evidence.  This  source  of 
revenue,  as  stated  in  the  Kh5h  copper  plate  grant  of  Maharaja 
Hastin,  is  simply  called  coravarjam,  meaning  literally  “  with  the 
exception  of  thieves”  while  it  is  more  explicitly  explained  in  line  14 
of  the  Khoh  copper-plate  grant  of  Maharaja  Jayanatha,  dated  A.  D. 
496  97.  Here  occurs  the  expression  coradcmda-varjam, s  implying 
clearly  that  it  meant  a  fine  imposed  on  thieves.  Fines  also  seem  to 
have  been  imposed  on  ploughs  and  water-pots,  as  can  be  seen  from 

*  copper'plate  grant  of  Maharaja  Sarvanatha,  dated  A.  D. 

516  17  .  The  reason  for  such  a  charge  cannot  be  made  out,  but  its 
remission  shows  that  it  was  evidently  not  acceptable  to  the  common 
tax-payer.  Fines  were  also  recovered  for  the  ten  offences,  which 
were  christened  as  the  three  sins  of  the  body,  four  of  speech  and 
three  or  the  mind.5 

.  The„  Cf  ~Maf:a  0f8^rs  were  forbidden  to  enter  a  gifted  aqrahara 
owing  to  the  fear  that  they  would  harass  the  inhabitants  therein 
by  exacting  probably  unauthorized  dues.  These  were  considered 

fTm  1  “A  !8  {dr5lKlk<l)  aDd  W6re  alS°  fined’  a3  can  be  noticed 
A  D.  528-2^  C°PPer  Plate  ^  °f  Mahar(l-ia  Samlcsobha,  dated 

IV>  Ch- x  pp- 254"56 ;  also  see-  *“•  Ch‘  ^  **-3i 
8  Fleet,  op.  ciu,  (27),  p.  124,  text,  p.  122. 
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At  times  a  rather  comprehensive  term,  employed  to  cover  two 
land  taxes  due  to  the  State,  was  the  fiscal  expression  bhdga-bhoga  the 
interpretation  of  which  has  also  been  a  matter  of  controversy.  In 
the  Karitalai  copper  plate  grant  of  Maharaja  Jayanatha,  dated 
A.  D.  493-94,  occurs  the  expression — hhaga-bhoga-kam  praiyayopanayam 1 
and  the  combined  word  bhdga-bhoga  was  suggested  by  Fleet  to  mean 
the  enjoyment  of  shares.3  It  is  worth  while  trying  to  find  out 
what  is  meant  by  the  enjoyment  of  shares.  The  Kfaoh  grant  of 
Maharaja  Hastin,  the  date  of  which  is  lost,  is  addressed  as  usual  to 
the  cultivators,  beginning  with  the  privileged  Brahmaxias  down  to 
the  artisans.  It  further  says :  “  You  yourselves  shall  render  to  these 
persons  (the  donees)  the  offering  of  the  tribute  of  the  customary 
royalties  (bhdgabhoga),  taxes,  gold,  etc.,  and  shall  be  obedient  to  their 
commands/'3  This  statement  reveals  that  the  expression  bhaga-bhoga 
stood  for  some  charge  which  was  quite  distinct  from  other  imposts 
like  hiiwiya  and  similar  dues.  Moreover,  it  is  clear  that  the  fiscal 
term  bhaga-bhoga  was  a  charge  connected  with  land-produce,  as  the 
cultivators  and  others  residing  in  the  village  from  which  it  is  due 
are  addressed  concerning  it. 

If  bhaga-bhoga  is  therefore  accepted  to  mean  the  enjoyment  of 
shares,  it  refers  obviously  to  the  benefits  enjoyed  from  land  produce. 
But  the  Bijayagadh  stone  pillar  inscription  of  Visnuvardhana,  dated 
A.  D.  371-72, 4  tells  us  how  a  sacrificial  post  was  caused  to  be  set 
up  by  a  Varika,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  “  splendour, 
sacrifices,  religion,  welfare  (in  the  other  world),  prosperity,  fame, 
family,  lineage,  good  fortune  and  enjoyment  ( bhaga-bhogaY Such  a 
general  reference  to  the  dues  of  the  king  being  quite  apparent,  Fleet 
subsequently  changed  Ms  interpretation  as  meaning  the  “  enjoyment 
of  taxes/’6 

The  fiscal  term  bhdga ,  meaning  a  rent  or  tax  on  land,  was 
familiar  to  Kautalya/  for  he  refers  to  the  portion  of  produce  payable 

1  Fleet,  op.  tit,  (26),  p.  318. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  120. 

55  Ibid.,  (29),  p.  132. 

*  The  era  is  not  stated  but  Fleet,  considering  the  type  of  the  characters,  'with 
the  locality  of  the  inscription,’  referred  it  to  the  Malava  or  Vihrama  era,  with  the 
result  that  it  was  ascribed  to  A.  D.  371-72  expired  and  A.  D.  372-73  current.  See  Fleet 
op.  tit.,  p.  253. 

5  Fleet,  oj>.  tit.,  (59),  p.  254.  sri  yajha  dhartna-ssreyo-bbhytidaya  yasah  hila  vamsa  bhdga~ 
bhdg-abhivrddhaye. 

«  Ibid.,  f.  a  1. 

7  Kautalya,  Arthas&slra ,  Bk,  II,  Ch.  VI,  p.  58,  text,  p.  60 ;  stia  bhagd  balih  karo 
vanik-nadtpalastaro  .... 
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to  the  government  as  bhaya,  while  the  customs  duties  and  fines  are 
styled  as  sulka  and  danda,  respectively.1  To  Sukra  also  bhaya  was 
one  of  the  nine  sources  of  revenue  payable  to  the  State.3  In  the 
Smrtis,  the  term  bhaga  or  its  equivalent  ahisa  stands  for  land-tax.3 
From  these  references  it  may  definitely  be  inferred  that  bhaga  was  a 
tax  on  land,  which  was  generally  referred  to  as  one-sixth  of  the 
produce  in  contemporary  inscriptions  of  the  Gupta  period. 

The  term  bhoga  can  be  traced  to  Manu  and  the  commentator 
Sarvajna  Narayana  explained  it  to  mean  “  daily  presents  in  the  form 
of  fruits,  flowers,  vegetables,  grass,  etc.”4  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  such  a  custom  was  in  vogue  even  in  Harsa’s  reign,  and  it 
continued  to  the  days  of  the  Rastrakutas.6  Bana  mentions  how  “  fools 
of  grant-holders,  issuing  from  the  villages  on  the  route  (of  Harsa’s 
army)  and  headed  by  aged  elders  with  uplifted  water  pots,  pressed 
furiously  near  in  crowds  with  presents  of  curds,  molasses,  candied 

sugar,  and  flowers  in  baskets,  demanding  the  protection  of  the 

crops  M.6 


In  the  Maliya  copper  plate  grant  of  Maharaja  Dharasena  II, 
of  Valabhi,  dated  A.  D.  571-572,  some  more  sources  of  revenue  are 
mentioned  as  vdta-bhuta,  dhanya,  hiranya  adeyarn. 7  Dr  Altekar  has 
suggested  that  vcita  may  refer  to  articles  imported  (va,  iii  conjuga¬ 
tion,  to  wish”,  to  gain,  to  invite,  invoke)  and  that  bhuta  means 
what  is  produced  in  the  village,  and  they  therefore  appear  to  be  the 
equivalents  of  sulka.8  If  the  word  bhuta  were  to  denote  all  that  was 
produced  in  the  village,  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  why  the 
dues  on  gram  {dhanya),  gold  ( hiranaym )  and  what  could  be  taken  or 
received®  (adeya)  are  mentioned  separately.  Could  these  not  have 
been  covered  by  that  one  term?  It  is  possible  that  vata  may  have 
been  the  counterpart  of  an  octroi  duty  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
bhiUa  denoted  a  tax  on  all  that  was  produced  in  the  village. 


1  Kautalya,  op.  cit.,  Bk.  II,  Ch.  VI,  pp.  57.58. 

3  Sukramti,  Ch.  II,  n.  209-14,  pp.  73-74,  text,  p.  48. 

*  ?Utawnf’  24‘27’'  *  ManU’  VIII)  I3°’p-  276‘  Kautalya,  op,,  cit.,  Bk.  V,  Ch  2  p  271 


Rastrakutas  and  their  Times  dd  2i<UfiVnH T  yai?a  s  ?ommentary.  Cf.  Altekar, 

which  he  understands  to  mean^pmy  taxes  in ktod ' *  te2>hretatl0n  °f  ‘he  term  ^gakara 
may  be  observed  in  the  1 lavhmamsa-  Vhmr  hi-'  ,use  of  the  word  bhagadeya 

>.  «  p.v  » 

*  -d-»  -kl<  p.  nr ;  e.  I.,  1,  p.  52.  ‘  ' 

6  Bana,  Harsacarita,  p.  208,  text,  p.  212. 

'  Fleet>  °P-  cit.,  (38),  p.  166. 

8  Altekar,  Rastrakutas  and  their  Times,  p.  229 

9  Apte,  Dictionary,  p.  236 ;  see  Fleet,  ’op.  cit.,' (i9),  p.  l89. 
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Probably  the  fiscal  term  bhoga  was  the  equivalent  of  the  due 
gr atna-marya da  (the  constitutional  dues  payable  by  a  village)  noticed 
for  example  in  the  Chammak  copper  plate  grant  of  the  Vakataka 
Maharaja  Pravarasena  II,  issued  in  the  13th  year  of  his  reign.  This 
grant  reveals  how  the  village  named  Carmanka  did  not  carry  with 
it  “the  right  to  cows  and  bulls  in  succession  of  production,  or  to 
the  abundance  of  flowers  and  milk,  or  to  the  pasturage,  hides  and 
charcoal,  or  to  the  mines,  for  the  purchase  of  salt  in  a  moist 
state.” 1 2  As  the  record  explicitly  states  that  this  village  did  not  carry 
with  it  the  right  to  these  perquisites,  these  dues  were  therefor© 
payable  to  the  king,  while  the  exemptions  from  taxation  are  made  so 
clear.  It  is  possible  that  flowers,  milk  and  similar  products  only 
formed  some  items  of  the  comprehensive  fiscal  charge  named 
bhoga. 

The  Chammak  copper-plate  grant  of  Maharaja  Pravarasena  II 
also  refers  to  two  more  sources  of  revenue  in  the  Gupta  period  by 
the  names  of  Mrpta  and  upaklrpta?  The  due  called  Mrpta  is  recorded 
by  Kautalya  among  the  sources  of  revenue,3  and  it  has  been  interpret¬ 
ed  to  mean  a  “fixed  tax.”4  The  word  klib,  p.  f.  (v.  1.  klrb ;  klrp f) 
means  accomplishment,5  and  from  this  interpretation,  it  may  be  said 
tentatively  that  Mrpta  was  a  tax  on  finished  products.  Since  upa  as 
a  preposition  or  prefix  to  verbs  and  nouns  means  towards,  near  to 
(as  opposed  to  apa,  away),  by  the  side  of,  together  with,  under,  down,6 
the  charge  upaklrpta  must  have  been  a  tax  either  on  goods  akin  to 
finished  goods  or  on  goods  which  were  not  finished. 

Another  source  of  income  in  the  Gupta  State  as  revealed  in  the 
Rajim  copper-plate  grant  of  Raja  Tlvaradeva,  the  date  of  which 
is  uncertain,  is  daradramka .  As  the  dictionaries  give  only  the 
meaning  of  dara  to  be  a  cleft,  gap,  hole  ;  ploughed  field  ;  a  wife,  and 
do  not  mention  either  the  word  dranaka  or  the  root  by  which  it  can  be 
explained,  Fleet  suggested  that  it  may  refer  either  to  some  agri¬ 
cultural  cess  or  to  a  marriage  tax.7  As  it  is  mentioned  in  connection 

1  Fleet,  op.  cit.,  (55),  p.  242,  test,  p.  238:  Grama  mar yaddii  (m) * vitardmas  —  iad-yathd- 
a-karaddyi-a  - bhata-chhccha  ( cluha )  trapravcsyah  |  a-pdrampara -go- balivarddah -apuspa- 
ksirasatdo  (ndd)  hah  a-cdrdiana-carmdngdrah  a-lavana-klinna-kkreni-khanakah-sarvvavestP 
parihar-parirhrtah  sa-rtidhis =* s-dpa?iidhiJi. 

2  Ibid. 

8  Kautalya ,  Arthasdstra,  text,  p.  60. 

*  Ibid..  Bk.  II,  Ch.  VI,  p.  58. 

5  Monier  Williams,  Dictionary,  p.  323. 

6  Ibid. 

7  Fleet,  op.  cit. ,  (81),  p.  299. 
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with  the  granting  of  a  village,  it  is  likely  that  this  fiscal  term 
denotes  an  agricultural  instead  of  a  marriage  cess. 

An  equally  mysterious  charge  appears  in  the  Si  wain  plates  of 
the  Vakataka  Maharaja  Pravarasena  II,  issued  in  the  eighteenth 
year  of  his  reign.  Herein  it  is  recorded  how  a  village  named 
Brahmapuraka  was  given  away  with  the  korata  and  some  fifty 
hamlets  to  the  Adhvarya  Acdrya  Devasarman.1  If  it  is  a  Prakrta 
form  of  the  Kannada  word  korata ,  which  means  the  state  of  being 
checked  in  growth  or  stunted, s  then  korakt  possibly  stood  for  a  due 
recoverable  from  lands  which  were  not  fully  developed  or  cultivated. 

All  these  taxes  noticed  above  were  evidently  legitimate  forms  of 
taxation  in  the  Gupta  period.  As  there  were  probably  other  ways 
by  which  the  State  exchequer  was  filled  or  by  which  the  government 
officials  enriched  themselves,  a  distinction  was  made  between  legal 
and  illegal  forms  of  taxation.  In  the  Karitalai  and  Khdh  grants  of 
Maharaja  Jayanatha,  dated  A.  D.  493-94  and  496-97  respectively, 
it  is  laid  down  that  “  the  tribute  of  the  taxes  which  by  custom 
should  not  belong  to  the  king,  should  not  be  levied."3  From  this 
allusion  it  is  evident  that  constitutional  usage,  known  in  the 
Karnataka  country  as  the  purvada  man/ade  was  respected  in  the 
Gupta  administration  in  the  various  recognised  forms  of  taxation. 
Such  taxes  may  therefore  be  considered  to  have  been  payable  by  the 
people  and  recoverable  by  the  State  without  question. 

Nevertheless,  even  among  these  acknowledged  forms  of  taxation, 
if  some  of  the  taxes  pressed  sorely  on  the  tax-payers,  or  for  some 
other  reason  they  were  unacceptable  to  the  common  people,  exemptions 
were  granted.  Such  an  exemption  was  either  specified  or  general. 
For  instance  the  king  reserved  for  himself  the  right  to  recover  the 
fines  imposed  on  thieves  or  the  privilege  for  the  imposition  of  forced 
labour  even  in  a  village  bestowed  as  a  grant.*  On  the  other  hand 
sometimes  as  the  Khoh  grant  of  Maharaja  Sarvanatha  indicates,  a 
village  was  given  away  with  “the  remission  of  all  the  taxes;  (and) 
with  such  tribute  as  may  accrue."5  This  statement  implies  that,  in 
some  cases  of  land  grants,  a  kind  of  universal  exemption  was  given 
regarding  the  recovery  of  all  taxes  payable  to  the  State,  and  this 
privilege  was  even  extended  to  taxes  which  would  or  could  be 

1  Fleet,  op.  ciu ,  (56),  p.  248. 

3  Kittel,  Kannada-English  Dictionary ,  p.  489. 

5  Fleet,  op.  ciU  (2 6),  p.  120 ;  (27),  p.  124  ;  (31),  p,  138. 

4  Ibid.,  (27),  p.  124;  (38),  p.  170. 

1  md'>  (29)>  p-  132 ;  (4°)j  p.  195 ;  (41),  p.  179. 
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recovered  by  the  State  in  future,  a  step  which  does  not  appear  very 
commendable  from  the  point  of  view  of  financial  propriety. 

8.  Survey  of  Laud 

The  granting  of  land,  in  a  way,  implies  that  in  the  Gupta  age,  as 
all  such  lands  which  were  given  away  as  gifts  were  demarcated,  the  ; 
measurement  and  survey  of  land  must  have  been  an  elaborate  and  a  - 
well-organised  practice.  Of  course  in  the  fourth  century  this  system 
of  measuring  land  must  have  been  in  vogue,  but  unfortunately  few 
records  revealing  the  details  of  this  practice  have  come  down  to  us. 
In  the  fifth  century  we  find  some  records  which  illustrate  the  details 
of  this  usage  in  an  interesting  way.  The  Khoh  copper-plate  grant 
of  Maharaja  Hastin,  dated  A.  D.  475-76,  relates  how  the  village  of 
Vasantarasandika  was  demarcated  thus:  “On  all  sides  {there  are) 
trenches  {of  demarcation)  {and)  on  the  north  by  the  west,  the 
boundaries  are  those  that  have  been  previously  enjoyed This  remark, 
that  the  boundaries  were  those  which  were  previously  enjoyed* 
alludes  to  a  usage  which  must  have  been  in  existence  from  earlier 
times.  The  details  of  such  boundaries  can  be  noticed  in  the  same 
king’s  Kholi  copper-plate  grant,  dated  A.  I).  482-83,  wherein  the 
agrahara  of  Korparika  had  “on  the  east  (the  boundary-trench 
or  village  called)  Korparagarta  on  the  north  Animuktakakonaka 
(and)  a  Vrka  tree;  in  the  centre  of  Talaka  on  the  south  side 
of  the  village  of  Yangara  (and)  a  clump  of  amrata- trees;  on 
the  west,  (the  tank  or  village  called  Nagasri ;  (and)  on  the  south, 
the  mrichchheda  (division  or  plot)  of  Balavarman.  -  a  is 
system  continued  into  the  sixth  century  can  also  be  exemplified 
by  the  Gunaigarh  grant  of  Maharaja  Yainya  Gupta  dated 
A.  D.  508,  which  records  bow  five  plots  of  land  were  granted.^ 
them  the  first  plot  “measuring  seven  patakas  and  nine  dronavapas^ 
the  boundary  marks  are,  to  the  east,  the  border  of  t  e  urn  ara 
grahara  village  and  the  field  of  engineer  Visnu;  to  the  south,  the 
field  of  Miduvilala  (?)  and  the  field  belonging  to  the  royal  "f'™’ 

to  the  west,  the  SurinasirampuTaneka  (?)  fie*d;  6  /^v-imni- 

tank  of  Dosobhoga, . and  the  boundaries  of  the  fields  of  (.)  Va  P 

yaka  and  Adityabandhu.”  *  These  details  reveal  how  in  Eastern 
Bengal  the  system  of  measuring  land  was  known  and  practised  from 
early  times  and  it  is  not  strange  that  this  practice  was  prevalent  m 

‘  i  pieet,  op.  tit.,  (21),  p.  97:  “  sammaMad-garttn-uttare^akimo  (me)  m  purwa-bhukS 
ma(ma)ryyadah”,  text,  p.  96.  Italics  mine. 

*  Ibid.,  (22),  p.  105. 

*  l  H.  Q.,  VI,  P-  58- 
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later  times  as  can  be  observed  from  similar  demarcations  recorded 
in  the  Daraodarpur  and  the  Faridpur  grants.^ 

9.  Land  Measures 

"Now  that  we  have  ascertained  that  the  system  of  measuring 
land  was  prevalent  in  Gupta  times,  we  may  attempt  to  find  out  the 
actual  measures  by  which  such  measurements  must  have  been  executed. 
In  the  Gunaigarh  grant  above  mentioned  in  A.  D.  508  five  plots  of 
land,  whose  measurements  are  given  thus,  were  given  away  as  gifts  : 

1st  plot  measuring  7  patakas  and  9  d ramvapnkas 

2nd  „  „ - 28 

3rd  „  „ - 23  ;; 

4th  „  „ - 30 

”  »  1  and  %tha — 


Total : 


8  and  Mtlis —  90 


As  11  jwjsta,  „f  l,nd  W6re  t0  be  gi,6n  alvay  anJ  as 

8  “d  ««>»  of  «»m  are  staled  to  bo  equivalent  to  90 

“ZZ*  “ut  ft eShClan(dr“  Blu“hlohar*‘  h“  stated  that 

aad  LT  w  T-  1"torta'1‘  *1“««  1  »«'!<*>  :  40  "  • 

of  as  t  oo"oh,dsd  h°m  *he  p^., 

Supta  peld*  W6re  ldingS  dirid6<i  and 

SupL”  11  a  ^Sdard  '’‘"“T”8  l'“"'S  “s  in  t,le  »"■*»  H* 

Oh!l  i,  standard  royal  measure  for  demarcating  land  The 

Chammak  copper-pUte  grant  of  Maharaja.  Pravarasena  IT  issued  in 

mT7Zr4^iB  Tn- ret*” t0  ,uch  a  — 

is  st  the  reonest  of  K ffdX  ft!'  s“' Tl  ,  Z  'M“Ur‘>' 

one  thou, and  Brahmans,  of  various  ,<b™,  .ud”  It™  ‘t 

r^VLrz:  zrrt tte  rse « * 

equivalent  to  the  kulyavapa  reed  m^Lte/  ®tand“d  Vaka^aka  u,lit 

measure  in  Central  India  and  fh  ”  enga  ’  tke  P*°ugh  (hah) 

- - - antral  India  and  the  padavarta  length  in  Surastra. 

i  f n  p.^PP* II3'45 ;  *  ^  XXX1X>  pp'  **** 

8  Cf.  M.  A.  S.  B.,  I,  p.  87. 
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In  Eastern  Bengal,  however,  the  land  measure  employed  was 
different.  If  one  turns  to  the  three  copper-plate  grants  from  East 
Bengal  pertaining  to  the  reigns  of  the  emperors  Dharmaditya  and 
Gdpacandra,  which  have  been  ascribed  to  the  sixth  century,  one 
finds  that  they  illustrate  some  features  of  Gupta  land  measurement. 
Intending  purchasers  of  land,  as  noted  before,  were  obliged  to  make 
a  formal  application  for  purchasing  certain  kulijavdpas  of  land, 
according  to  the  prevailing  rates  of  sale  for  each  kuh/avapa .  The 
kulyampa  must  have  probably  consisted  of  as  much  land  as  could  be 
sown  by  one  kulya  of  seed.  Meanwhile  the  authorities,  empowered 
to  sell  the  waste  land,  when  handing  over  the  plots  sold,  caused  such 
plots  to  be  measured  according  to  the  measure  of  8x9  reeds  or  pal  a. 
This  measure  has  been  considered  to  be  “  evidently  an  oblong 
measure  comprising  an  area  of  nine  reeds  in  length  and  eight  reeds 
in  breadth/'1  Pargiter  suggested  that  “the  kuh/avapa  consisted 
of  8x9  reeds,  the  reed  being  about  11  cubits  long  and  the  cubit 
about  19  inches  ;  that  its  area  was  a  little  larger  than  an  acre.  A 
kulya  of  seed  could  certainly  provide  for  this  area  (and  probably 
more),  if  it  contained  8  dronas  or  bucketfuls/'2  Such  a  land  measure 
was  made  the  standard  measure  in  the  eastern  (Bengal)  provinces  of 
the  Gupta  empire.  This  measure  is  recorded  in  the  inscriptions  of 
Dharmaditya,  dated  A.  D.  531s,  5674  and  of  Gdpacandra,  dated 

A.  D.  5865. 

As  the  second  Faridpur  grant  of  Dharmaditya,  dated  A.  D.  567 
shows,  there  must  have  been  a  measure  of  land  smaller  than  the 
kulyavdpa ,  named  pravarta,  for  this  record  clearly  refers  to  some 
“kulya- sowing  areas  of  waste  land  plus  a  pravarta-somxig  area/' 6 
This  measure  was  obviously  smaller  than  half  &  kulya  as  the  price 
for  all  the  land,  waste  and  cultivated,  was  only  two  din&ras. 

Some  of  the  contemporaries  of  Harsa  had  an  elaborate  staff  for 
the  survey  and  settlement  of  land.  This  statement  can  be  proved  by 
the  Nidhanpur  plates  of  Bhaskaravarman,  king  of  Kamarupa,  dated 
A.  D.  643.  During  this  period,  the  officer,  wlio  issued  a  “  hundred 
commands ”  pertaining  to  these  transactions,  was  styled  as  the 
A jnasald  prupaylla .  The  officer  who  marked  the  boundaries  was  the 
Srma-pradclla,  Probably  the  adjudicator,  who  inspected  and  decided 

1  L  A.,  XXXIX,  p.  216.  Cf.  Monier  Williams,  San .  Eng .  Dictionary,  p.  295. 

2  Ibid .,  pp.  197-98- 

8  Ibid.,  XXXIX.,  p.  202. 

4  Ibid.,  p.  205. 

5  Ibid.,  p.  202. 

6  E.  /.,  XII,  no.  13, 75,  79,  Cf.  the  terms  $rawrta  an dpadavarta. 
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whether 'or  not  the  boundaries  were  properly  marked  and  settled  all 
disputes,  was  named  the  Nydya-Karanika .  When  making  a  grant 
before  these,  evidently  as  witnesses,  were  present  some  traders,  a 
Kdyastha  and  some  others  possibly  the  neighbours.  The  officer  styled 
SasayitarLekhayita,  perhaps  drafted  the  form  in  which  the  royal 
command  issued  by  a  higher  official,  was  finally  to  be  adopted.  The 
officer  in  charge  of  the  treasury  or  the  stores  {BhandAlgaradhikrta)  as 
well  as  a  Mahasamcthla  were  also  present.  Besides  these  officers  there 
was  a  tax  collector  {Utkhetayiid)  and  an  engraver  (Sekyaktira).1 


In  the  western  provinces  of  the  Gupta  empire,  especially  in 
Surastra,  the  padavarta  measure  was  in  vogue.  The  areas  of  irrigation 
wells  and  agricultural  land  was  calculated  by  this  measure.  The  Palitana 
plates  of  Dhruvasena  I,  dated  A.  D.  525-26,  state  how  in  the  village 
Madkana  there  were  “  hundred  and  forty  padavarfas  (in  area)  and  an 
irrigation  well  with  an  area  of  sixteen  p&davartm”*  Prom  a  grant 
of  Siladitya  III,  dated  A.  D.  666,  it  is  clear  that  fields  were  measured 
by  means  of  the  padavarta  measure.  This  ruler  granted  a  field, 
measuring  fifty  padavarfas,  consisting  of  three  divisions  in  the  village 
Daccanaka  in  the  Hastavaprahara  in  Surastra  and  a  division  of  a 
field  measuring  fifty  pcldavartas  in  the  village  (Vatanumaka)  to  three 
Brahmanas.3 


These  measures  were  not  current  in  the  other  provinces  of  the 
Gupta  empire.  Fleet  suggested  that  the  word  padavarta  literally 
means  the  turning  of  a  foot,  while  Monier  Williams  interpreted  it 
to  be  a  square  foot.  The  former  added  that  it  seems  more  likely  that 
such  an  expression  like  a  hundred  padavarfas  as  seen  in  the  Majlya 
plates  of  Maharaja  Dharasena  II,  dated  A.  D.  571-72,  “means 
a  plot  of  ground  measuring  a  hundred  feet  square  each  way, 
i.e.  ten  thousand  square  feet”,  rather  than  only  “one  hundred 
square  feet  ,  which  would  mean  only  ten  feet  each  way  and 
would  be  rather  a  small  area  for  a  grant.”4  This  interpretation 
appears  plausible,  specially  as  in  this  record  grants  were  made  of 
lands  measuring  one  hundred,  ninety,  twenty,  fifteen  and  ten 
padavarfas.  If  it  is  understood  that  a  padamr/a  means  only  a 
square  foot,  as  is  generally  acknowledged,  the  area  of  the  grants  of 


1  E.  L,  XII,  no.  3,  pp.  79,  75. 

^I’)n0;  9’  p-  103 :  aIso  see  PP-  lll>  11 3-  Also  see  Bohtlingk  und  Roth, 
nsknt-Worteibuch,  p.  655.  Padavarta  is  explained  by  the  comentator  on  Katyayana’s 

3  6  f°0t’’  Cf ■'  K  L’ m  P'  3*3,  also  R  l  S.,  I 


8  /.  B.  B.  R.  A.  S.,  I  (N.  S.),  p.  74, 11.  54-55. 
‘Fleet,  (38),  p.  170.  f.  n.  4. 
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about  ten  padavartas,  would  be  an  extremely  small  plot  of  land  to  be 
considered  the  bolding  of  any  tenant. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  how  minutely  land  was  measured  during 
the  Gupta  period.  The  Ganesgad  plates  of  Dhruvasena  I,  dated 
in  the  Gupta  scinivat  207 ,  mention  that  khandas  were  measured 
by  the  padavarta  or  the  turning  of  a  foot. 1  Land  was  likewise 
measured  by  the  padavarta  during  the  regime  of  Dhruvasena  II, 
as  a  record  of  his  time  indicates.*  Evidently,  ‘the  turning  of  a  foot' 
refers  to  the  royal  foot.  Such  a  system  of  measuring  land  was  a 
special  feature  of  the  Tamil  country,  where  the  rod  was  equal  to 
“the  royal  foot  which  measures  the  (whole)  world.’’ 3  The  land 
survey  called  alavw *  conducted  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  Kulottunga 
Cola  I,  was  according  to  the  sripcida  5  or  royal  foot  of  that  monarch 
which  was  evidently  taken  as  the  unit  of  measurement. 

In  Central  India,  especially  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century 
A.  D.,  the  plough  (kali)  was  possibly  used  as  a  land-measure.  This 
suggestion  is  made,  because  in  the  Khoh  plates  of  Maharaja  Sarvanatha, 
dated  A.  D.  516-17,  we  axe  told  that  the  Bktaka-  TJparika  Matrsiva 
was  appointed  as  an  additional  writer  for  the  remission  of  the 
fines  on  HaUr-akaraduimbha-dandaJi .6  Though  the  meaning  of  this 
technical  expression  is  not  apparent,  it  possibly  meant  a  tax  on 
ploughs,  which  we  know  definitely  were  later  on  used  in  and  around 
Kanyakubja  and  Sthanvlsvara  as  a  land-measure. 

The  length  of  a  plough  must  have  been  considered  a  standard 
measure  in  the  domain  of  Harsavardhana.  Bana  has  recorded  how 
Harsa,  in  the  region  on  one  of  the  banks  of  the  Sarasvati,  “bestowed 
upon  the  Brahmanas  a  hundred  villages  delimited  by  a  thousand 
ploughs.”7  This  reference  clearly  reveals  that  the  plough,  the  length 
of  which  is  unfortunately  not  recorded,  was  employed  to  measure 
land,  the  stipulated  number  of  plough-lengths  of  course  making  up 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  village. 

1  E.  Ill,  no.  46,  p.  323. 

3  Fleet,  cp.cit.,  p.  170. 

3  M.  E.  jR.,  87  of  1900. 

4  Ibid.,  440  of  1912. 

»  Ibid.,  for  1900,  p.  10;  Saletore,  Social  and  Political  Life  in  the  Vijayanagara  Empire, 
I,  p.  l66. 

6  Fleet,  op.  cit .,  (30),  p.  134.  This  technical  expression  may  be  compared  with  similar 
technical  term’s:  Bhikku-hala  (E.  /.,  VII,  no.  3,  p.66),  and  Deva-bhoga  hala,  (I.  A.,  V, 
p.  157  and/.  A.  H.  R.  5.,  I,  p.  92)* 

7  Bana,  Harsacarita,  p.  199,  text,  p.  203  :  ityabhinmdya  manasa  mahanimittam  tatsirasa- 
hasrasamnita  shntiatn  gyamcnatn  satcim&dad^vijcbhy&h. 
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This  custom  of  measuring  land  by  means  of  plough- lengths 
appears  to  have  become  not  only  popular  but  seems  to  have  survived 
for  a  considerable  period  after  the  reign  of  Harsavardhana.  In  the 
Harsa  stone  inscription  of  the  Cahamana  Vigraliaraja,  dated  A.  D. 
970,  it  is  mentioned  how  various  types  of  land  were  measured 
by  what  is  said  to  be  “a  big  plough  of  land.”1  Such  a  reference 
suggests  that  there  must  have  been  various  types  of  ploughs,  here 
the  obvious  distinction  being  between  the  larger  and  smaller  ploughs 
of  land.  Whether  or  not  such  distinctions  existed  during  the  reign 
of  Harsavardhana,  cannot  be  definitely  decided  for  lack  of  evidence. 
In  the  record  of  Vigraharaja  this  land  measure  appears  to  have  been 
current  in  the  region  near  Ajmere. 3 


III.  Land  and  Labour  Relations 
1.  Forced  Labour 


The  idea  of  forced  labour  has  its  roots  in  the  hoary  past.  It 
was  known  to  Manu,3  Visnu,4  Narada5,  and  Vasistha/’  The  Greek 


writers  did  not  forget  its  survival  for  Strabo  alludes  to  it  when 
dealing  with  the  activities  of  the  second  caste  of  husband-men  and 
he  says  that  They  are  exempted  from  military  service  and  cultivate 
their  lands  undisturbed  by  fear  ”.7  Again  he  observes  that  the  fourth 
caste  who  worked  at  trades  and  vended  wares,  not  only  paid  taxes  but 
rendered  to  the  State  “prescribed  services”.8  Though  Strabo  has  not 
specified  what  exactly  were  these  prescribed  services  due  to  the  State, 
they  evidently  allude,  among  other  contributions,  to  the  demands  of 
forced  labour.  Such  a  system  was  also  known  to  Kautalya  who  refers 
to  it  as  one  of  the  branches  of  Vat-la3 


Luring  the  times  of  the  Guptas  this  forced  labour  or  visfi 
became  a  source  of  State  income  in  the  shape  of  a  tax.  In  the 
JUioh  plates  of  Maharaja  Jayanatha  appears  this  order  to  the 
Biahmanas,  cultivators  and  artisans  of  Dhavasandika  thus:  “You 
yourselves  shall  render  to  these  persons  the  offering  of  the  tribute 


1  E.I.,  II,  no.  VIII,  p.  130,  text,  p.  125: 
dvihali  k3nam(di)  somdke  vrhad  dalam  iti. 

5  Ibid.,  p.  119. 


Kalavana  padre  sekyakakseirain  tat/ia  atraiva 


8  Manu,  VIII,  1. 415,  p,  326. 

4  Visnu,  XVIII,  1.  44,  p.  74. 

5  Ndrada,  V,  II.  25-43,  Pp. 135-39. 

*  Vasistha,  II,  1.39,^14. 

'  Mc’Crindle,  Ancient  India  as  Described  in  Classical 
8  Ibid.,  p.  53. 
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p.  48,  (1901  ecL) 


9  Kautalya,  Arthasastra ,  Bk.  II,  Ch.  IV,  p.  & 
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of  the  customary  duties,  royalties,  taxes,  gold,  etc.,  and  shall  be 
obedient  to  (their)  commands  *\l  This  right  to  extort  dues  and 
labour  must  have  depended  on  circumstances  and  must  have  been 
resorted  to  as  occasion  arose.  In  fact  in  the  Majiya  grant  of 
Maharaja  Dharasena  II,  dated  A,  D.  571-72,  appears  an  expression 
to  support  such  a  contention  for  it  refers  to  the  right  to  forced 
labour  as  the  occasion  for  it  occurs  /  On  what  occasions  there 
was  a  recourse  to  such  an  enforcement  of  forced  labour  the  inscrip" 
tions  do  not  enlighten  us,  and  it  is  only  in  the  literature  of  this 
period  that  there  is  scope  for  ascertaining  the  nature  of  this  type  of 
work.  On©  of  such  occasions  was  during  the  time  of  war.  For 
instance  in  the  Harsaccinia,  there  is  the  description  of  such  a 
critical  period  •  u  Here,  with  cries  of  the  labour  is  ours,  but  when 
pay  time  comes  some  other  rascals  will  appear  ,  village  servants, 
set  to  scare  on  the  feeble  oxen  tripping  at  every  step,  were  in¬ 
discriminately  badgering  the  whole  body  of  nobles.  There  the  whole 
country  side  had  come  in  eager  haste  from  both  directions  out  of 
curiosity,  to  see  the  king,  and  fools  of  grant-holders  ( Agrahanha ), 
issuing  from  the  villages  on  the  route  and  headed  by  aged 
elders  with  uplifted  waterpots,  pressed  furiously  near  in  crowds 
with  presents  of  curds,  molasses,  candied  sugar,  and  flowers  in 
baskets,  demanding  the  protection  of  the  crops.”3  Bana  in  fact 
tells  us  what  work  was  extorted  from  the  people  when  he  remarks  : 
*•  Here  all  the  people,  busy  with  orders  to  fill  up  muddy  places, 
were  cutting  bundles  of  grass/*4 

In  times  of  peace  also  forced  labour  was  employed,  especially 
in  connection  with  the  presence  of  the  royalty.  In  the  Mudrarak§asa , 
for  example,  Yiradhagupta  relates  how  Canakya  on  the  day  of  the 
entry  of  the  Candragupta  Maurya  into  the  palace  of  2sTanda  "  sum¬ 
moned  all  the  carpenters  residing  in  Kusumapura  ”  and  said  “  there 
is  to  be  the  entry  of  Candragupta  in  the  palace  of  If anda  today 
as  appointed  by  astrologers.  You  will,  therefore,  decorate  the  royal 
mansion  commencing  with  the  main  entrance.”  Then  the  carpenter 
Daruvarman  had  already  furnished  the  main  entrance  with  magni¬ 
ficent  (lit.  special)  decorations  such  as  the  golden  arch  and  the 
like ;  so  that  the  interior  only  remained  to  be  decorated  for  them. 
Then  the  fellow  Canakya  bestowed  a  long  eulogium  on  Lanivarman’s 
wisdom,  expressing  gratification  at  his  having  decorated  the  royal 

i  Fleet,  op*  cit*)  (27),  p.  124 :  ajm  tramm CJ.  Ibid.,  (60),  p.  257* 

3  Ibid.,  (38),  p.  170,  text,  p.  166;  sctpadyamana  vistzkam. 

s  Bana,  op.  ciU  p.  208,  text,  p.  211. 

4  Ibid*,  p.  209,  text,  pp.  212-213. 
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mansion  without  being  told,  and  added  that  he  would  have  his  reward 
for  it  before  long.”1  From  this  passage  it  may  be  inferred  that 
forced  labour  being  current  was  occasionally  enforced  and  some¬ 
times  probably  paid  for.  Such  an  inference  is  not  without  some 
reason  if  reliance  can  be  placed  in  contemporary  inscriptions.  The 
Udayagiri  cave  inscription  of  Candra  Gupta  II  suggests  that  these 
labourers  were  purchased  with  money,  for  it  refers  to  ‘purchase 
money  ’  (viler am-amhraya-krlt a  damja-nyagbhCita)?  Such  being  the 
money  value  of  forced  labour,  it  was  considered  a  source  of  public 
revenue.  In  the  Gauesgad  plates  of  Dhruvasena  I,  dated  A.  D. 
526-27,  we  are  told  how  the  village  Hariyanaka  was  granted  “free 
of  taxes  (in  the  shape  of)  gifts  and  taxes  (in  the  shape  of)  forced 
labour  ’’  ( vitiplaka )? 

This  custom  of  utilising  forced  labour  travelled  into  southern 
India.  The  besavaga  of  the  Kannada  inscriptions  was  the  bond-servant 
ih  Karnataka.1  The  epigraphs  of  the  Ooja,  Pandya  and  Karnataka 
rulers  bear  ample  testimony  that  forced  labour  was  a  well-known 
source  of  government  revenue  from  early  times  down  to  the 
eighteenth  century.6 

From  these  facts  it  may  be  deduced  that  forced  labour  in  reality 
existed  in  Gupta  times.  This  is  further  supported  by  a  remark,  of 
Yuan  Chwang  who  toured  northern  India  between  A.  D.  629  and  645 
for  he  observes  that  in  the  Gupta  empire  “taxation  being  light  and 
forced  labour  being  sparingly  used,  every  one  keeps  to  his  hereditary 
occupation.  He  further  adds  that  individuals  are  not  subject  to 
forced  labour  contributions.”  7 


2.  Slavery 


Apart  from  the  institution  of  forced  labour,  the  existence  of 
slavery  in  the  Gupta  age  from  early  times  cannot  be  denied.  The 
slaves  were  called  dasas.  In  the  Allahabad  stone  pillar  inscription 


‘  Visakhadatta,  Mudrarakma,  Act  II,  text,  p.  2/,  (ed.  by  Dhruva,  1921.) 
2  Fleet,  op.  cit.,  (6),  p.  35.  '  .  J  ; 

8  E,  L,  III,  no.  46,  p.  323. 

4  Sb-  255,  P.  39  i  Saletore,  op.  cit,  II,  p,  iu. 

0  1905,  p.  46. 


tramMo“  ^  There  is  an  ^ent  contradiction  in 

of  **  statements  of  Yuan  Chwang.  According  to  Beal :  “  The  families  are 

WhrrpTbK»rrl,h*,e.0I;1l“  “‘-c*  . 

«rS,T,  8A  """  ■  “b“r  “  “acKd  b"‘  ta."i  Hiuen  TSang, 
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of  Samudra  Gupta  it  is  recorded  how  Harisena,  although  a  Sandhi- 
vigrahika ,  Kumarcimatya  and  MaMdaiidanayaka ,  was  the  dasa  at  the 
feet  of  the  emperor.1  The  application,  of  such  an  epithet  to  this 
distinguished  officer  shows  that  it  was  evidently  considered  not 
derogatory  to  style  such  a  noble  as  a  slave  of  the  emperor,  and 
moreover  this  allusion  possibly  hints  at  the  suggestion  that  slavery 
in  India  at  this  period  was  not  of  the  type  as  was  known  in  general 
in  the  West. 


But  if  credence  is  to  be  given  to  Fa  Hien,  then  slavery  was 


apparently  non-existent  during  the  reign  of  Candra  Gupta  II.  “If 
they  want  to  go,”  he  observes,  11  they  go;  if  they  want  to  stay  on, 
they  stay.”  2  Such  a  statement  implies  great  freedom  of  movement 
and  suggests  no  restriction  of  any  kind  whatever.  But  the  Udayagiri 
cave  inscription  of  Candra  Gupta  II  clearly  refers  to  the  existence 
of  slavery  when  it  states  that  “all  other  princes  are  humiliated  by 
the  slavery  ( dasya-nyagbhwta-parthiva )  (imposed  on  them  by  him).  a 


The  later  inscriptions  of  the  Guptas  do  not  refer  to  slavery,  but 
nevertheless  it  cannot  be  inferred  that  slavery  did  not  survive  in  the 
country  after  Candra  Gupta  II.  It  may  even  be  said  that  it  existed 
side  by  side  with  forced  labour  (visti),  the  survival  of  which  is  amply 
corroborated  by  epigraphs  and  travellers’  accounts. 


Later  in  the  times  of  Harsa,  Yuan  Ohwang  like  Fa  Hien 
praised  the  generosity  of  the  government,  maintaining  that  indivi¬ 
duals  were  not  subjected  to  forced  labour  contributions  and  that  forced 
labour  was  sparingly  used.” 4  The  distinction  between  these  two  kinds 
of  service  should  be  noticed  and  in  his  reference  to  forced  labour  he 
obviously  alluded  to  the  institution  of  slavery  which  he,  unlike  Fa 
Hien,  did  not  fail  to  notice. 


That  slavery  certainly  existed  during  this  period  is  borne  out  by 
the  evidence  of  Bana.  He  has  recorded  his  impressions  of  such  forced 
labour  during  a  campaign  of  Harsa.  This  conclusion  can  be  inferred 
from  the  bits  of  conversation  heard  in  the  camp  of  Harsa:  How 
long,  slave,  are  you  to  gather  jujube  fruit?”  Quick,  slave,  with  a 
knife  cut  a  mouthful  of  fodder  from  this  bean  field.”  “Who  can 
tell  the  fate  of  his  crop  when  we  are  gone?’5  These  slaves  called 
i  Fleet,  op7cit.,  (I),  p.  X6.  liacca  Mvyam-csam-eva  bhatturaka  padamm  ddsasva  samipa 


jparisarppan  anugraM....... 

3  Fa  Hien,  Dp,  cit,  p.  43- 

s  Fleet,  op.  cit.,  (6),  p.  35-  . 

*  YuanChwang,  op.ciL,  I.  p*I76;  Hiuen  Tsiang,  op.ciU ,  I,  P,  87-  Hiae*i  ^siang 
remarks  that  “the  personal  service  required  of  them  (the  people)  i&  moderate. 

5  Bana,  op.  cit.,  pp.  206-20 7,  text,  p.  210, 
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dSsakas  were  consequently  employed  for  performing  sundry  tasks 
such  as  gathering  fruits  or  cutting  grass,  their  duties  being  chiefly 
of  a  menial  nature.  Moreover,  it  is  also  known  that  not  only  men 
but  even  women  were  sold  into  slavery.  Even  these  were  permitted  a 
spell  of  freedom  on  the  birth  of  a  prince  like  Harsa.  Bana  specifically 
refers  to  them,  when  he  describes  their  movements  on  this  moment¬ 
ous  occasion  in  these  words:  “There  drunken  slave  women  allured 
the  favourites,  while  the  monarch  himself  looked  on  with  a  secret 
smile."1  Such  an  attitude  of  the  king  and  his  court  suggests 
that  slaves  in  the  days  of  Harsa  could  not  have  possibly  had  a  very 
miserable  existence,  as  they  were  patronised  by  the  people,  the  nobi¬ 
lity  and  the  royalty. 

3.  Skilled  Labour-Engravers 

Quite  a  different  type  of  workmen  were  the  engravers,  who  ins¬ 
cribed  the  royal  charters  either  on  stone  or  on  copper  plates.  Among 
them  there  were  composers  and  actual  engravers.  During  Yasodhar- 
man’s  reign  Vasula  was  a  composer,  while  Govinda  actually  engraved 
the  charter.2 

These  engravers  occupied  high  positions  of  trust.  One  such  was 
Skandabhata,  a  ScndhwtgvaJuka,  who  had  a  Dutaka  or  a  messenger 
named  cirbira.  The  Maliya  copper-plate  grant  of  Dharasena  II, 
dated  A.  D.  571-72,  informs  us  that  this  Dutaka,  read  out  to  the  donee 
and  the  assembled  people  the  contents  of  the  charter.2  The  DTdaka  also 
held  high  posts.  The  Alina  grant  of  Siladitya  YII  states  how  the 
illustrious  Dutaka  Siddhasena  was  Mahapmtihara,  Mahakmpcdalika  and 
also  a  member  of  the  king’s  household.  This  statement  reveals  how  one 
officer  performed  the  duties  of  three  or  almost  four  posts  1  He  was 
too  high  an  officer  to  write  the  record  himself,  and  so  he  had  a 
deputy,  Guha  by  name,  who  was  both  an  A  maty  a  as  well  as  a  Prati- 
nartaka ,  obviously  the  herald  or  it  might  even  have  been  merely  a  family 
title/1  Siddhasena  actually  deputed  this  Auiatya  Guha  to  write  out 
the  inscription.  The  Dutakas  must  have  been  employed  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  issuing  of  formal  grants,  of  course  not  to  carry  the  actual 
charter  itself  into  the  grantee’s  hands,  but  to  convey  the  king’s 
sanction  and  order  to  the  local  officials,  whose  duty  was  to  have  the 
charter  drawn  up  and  delivered  to  the  persons  addressed.5  It  is 

a  ClL’  ?'  ,112’ t6Xt*  P' IJ0 :  KsudrcidasisaniakrsyajnitmrQjavallcibhah, . , , 

a  Fleet,  op.  at (33),  p.  148.  ‘  ■ 

8  Ibid.,  (38),  p.  171. 

4  ML,  (39),  p.  19a 

5  L  A*}  IX,  Pi  167. 
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incredible  to  believe  that  Dutakaa  of  such  a  status  as  noted  above 
would  have  actually  written  or  transcribed  the  grants  which  were  also 
given  to  the  common  people. 

4.  Ancestry  of  Engravers 

These  engravers  were  learned  persons  of  noble  ancestry.  The  en¬ 
graver  Devasarman,  for  example,  was  an  AcaryciJ  During  the  regime 
of  king  Jayanatha,  SandhwigraMka  Gallu,  a  charter-writer,  is  recorded 
to  have  been  the  son  of  Bhogtkct  V arahadinna  and  the  grandson  of  the 
Bhogilm  Amatya  Phalgudatta.3  The  Bhugika  as  an  officer,  it  may  be 
stated  here  if  a  grant  of  Jayabhatta  II  can  be  trusted,  was  in  rank 
below  the  Samahta  and  above  the  Yisayapati*  The  Amatya  Phalgu¬ 
datta  was  a  famous  person  according  to  the  Xhoh  copper  plate  grant  of 
Sarvanatha.  Phalgudatta  had  a  son  called  Varahadinna  whose  son 
was  Manoratha,  a  Dutaka  and  this  person's  son  was  Scmdhivigrahka 
Natha,  a  royal  charter-writer.4  Now  this  Varahadinna,  who  was  also 
a  Bhugika,  had  another  son,  named  Sahdhivdgrahika  Galiu,  who  served 
as  an  engraver  to  king  Jayanatha.0  This  ruler  had  another  calligraphist 
named  Bhugika  Gunjakxrti,  who  also  could  boast  of  a  high  pedigree.6 

To  prove  the  responsibility  and  the  ancestry  of  these  writers  of 
sasanas,  some  genealogical  lists,  which  have  been  drawn  up  chiefly 
from  inscriptions  pertaining  especially  to  Ucchakalpa  rulers,  reveal  how 
Gupta  kings  employed  responsible  people  to  carry  out  their  com¬ 
mands.7  These  dynastic  tables  of  Lekhakas  and  Dutalcas  indicate  that 
employment  of  these  craftsmen  was  usually  hereditary,  that  one  officer 
held  several  offices,  at  times,  in  addition  to  his  own  either  as  a 
Lehhaka  or  a  Dutaka,  that  they  were  patronised  by  kings  and  their 
feudatories,  that  brothers  of  one  family  served  either  one  or  two 
masters  and  that  nobles,  as  later  in  Vijayanagara  times,  had  their 
private  as  well  as  royal  engravers. 

IV.  Corporate  Organisation 
1.  Types  of  Corporations 

Whether  these  engravers  formed  themselves  into  guilds  it  cannot 
be  settled,  but  there  is  ample  evidence  to  prove  the  existence  of 

1  Fleet,  op.  ciU,  (56),  p.  249. 

2  Mi.,  (27),  P- 124. 

8  I.  A.,  p.  114,  L.  8  of  the  Kavi  grant. 

*  Fleet,  op.  cit.,  (31),  p.  138. 

8  Ibid.,  (2 7),  p.  124. 

6  Ibid.,  (26),  p.  120. 

*  Cf.  App  endix  D, 
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other  guilds.  The  records  of  Kumara  Gupta  I  and  Budha  Gupta 
noticed  before,  specially  those  dealings  with  Vetravarman,  the 
governor  of  Kotivarsa  visaya,  refer  to  the  Nagarasredhin ,  Sdrihavdha, 
and  the  Praihama  Kulika  who  were  on  the  Advisory  Board  of  the 
guild.1  This  grant  reveals  that  there  were  separate  kinds  of  guilds, 
especially  of  merchants  inland  and  foreign  who  must  have  under¬ 
taken  huge  industrial  enterprises  like  the  “great  masonry  work  of 
lake  Sudarsana  ”  mentioned  in  the  Junagadh  rock  inscription  of  Skanda 
Gupta,  dated  A.D.  456-57. 2  Moreover  these  inscriptions  show  that  the 
craftsmen  were  so  well  organised  that  every  corporation  had  a  leader 
from  its  own  guild,  and  as  such  he  had  indirectly  some  influence  in 
the  administration  of  the  country.  Now  referring  to  such  a  person 
like  the  Nagarasredhin  it  is  possible  that  it  means  guild  president  and 
it  is  worth  noting  that  even  to-day  in  Gujarat  one  hears  about  the 
Nagar-seth,  a  term  evidently  reminiscent  of  the  Nagarasredhin.  Its 
equivalent  in  southern  India  in  later  times  was  obviously  the  Pattana- 
svtimi 3  who  has  been  interpreted  to  mean  the  Lord  Mayor  of  the  town.* 
The  title  of  Jyestha  or  Praihama,  Kayastha  does  not  suggest  that 
even  the  clerks  themselves  formed  into  a  guild,  but  it  only  stood 
apparently  as  an  official  designation  for  the  head  of  the  clerical 
establishments  or  associations. 

There  is  also  evidence  to  show  that,  during  the  reign  of  Kumara 
Gupta  I  and  Budha  Gupta,  there  was  a  powerful  guild  of  silk 
merchants.  They  were  not  only  well-organised  and  wealthy  but  seem 
to  have  been  sun-worshippers.  The  Mandasor  stone  inscription  of 
Kumara  Gupta  I  and  Bandhuvarman  narrates  how  “by  command  of 
the  guikb  and  from  devotion,  this  temple  of  the  sun  was  caused  to 
be  built.”  s  This  statement  reveals  how  they  carried  out  their 
corporate  assent  even  in  religious  matters  such  as  the  erection  of  a 
temple.  These  silk  weavers  came  from  Lata,  and  being  a  “guild  ”, 
with  their  own  wealth  caused  a  “noble  and  unequalled  temple  of  the 
bright  rayed  sun.” «  To  build  such  a  shrine  considerable  expenditure 
could  only  have  been  met  by  an  extremely  wealthy  association  of 
merchants.  These  traders  who  were  patronised  by  the  governor 
Bandhuvarman,  came  as  emigrants  from  Lata  and  settled  in  Dasapura, 
the  modern  Dasor. 


1  E.  L,  XV,  no.  7  p.  131. 

2  Fleet,  op.  cit.,  (14),  p.  64. 

8  M.  A.  R.,  1918,  para  Il6,p.  54. 

*  Saletore,  op.  cit.,  II,  p.  104  ;  see  ante  passim,  Ch.  IV,  pp.  271,  292, 
a  Fleet,  op.  cit.,  (18),  p.  87. 

1  Jbid.,  p.  86. 
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In  the  highly  organised  state  of  Gupta  society  it  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  to  find  some  further  evidence  of  this  corporate  activity.  That 
there  were  oil  guilds  during  this  period  cannot  be  doubted.  The 
Indor  plates  of  Skanda  Gupta  observe  thus:  “This  gift  of  a 
Brahmana’s  endowment  of  the  temple  of  the  Sun  is  the  perpetual 
properly  of  the  guild  of  oil  men  of  which  Jivanta  is  the  head ,  residing 
at  the  town  of  Indrapura,  as  long  as  it  continues  in  complete  unity 
even  in  moving  away  from  this  settlement.  But  there  should  be  given  by 
this  guild,  for  the  same  time  as  the  moon  and  sun  endure,  two 
palas  of  oil  by  weight  From  this  grant  it  may  be  concluded  that 
in  Gupta  times  there  were  guilds  of  oilmen  (taila  sreiiyah) ;  that  they 
evidently  being  wealthy  gave  grants  to  religious  bodies  and  in  this 
case  to  a  sun  temple;  and  that  even  in  owning  possessions,  making 
gifts  or  in  moving  from  place  to  place  they  acted  as  a  corporate 
body,  and  that  they  had  a  leader  ( pravara ).  The  activities  of  this 
guild  may  well  be  compared  with  the  guild  of  silk  weavers,  referred 
to  above,  who  came  from  Lata  and  prospered  under  the  patronage  of 
Bandhuvarman,2  the  governor  of  Dasapura. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  traders,  artisans  and  bankers 
during  the  Gupta  period  must  have  organised  themselves  into  huge 
organisations  (more  or  less  like  modern  trusts)  for  commercial 
purposes.  The  bankers  in  this  age  appear  to  have  constituted 
themselves  into  guilds.  This  inference  can  be  proved  by  a  Gupta 
seal  which  bears  the  following  inscription :  sresthi  sdrthavdha  fculiku 
nigama  (or  sometimes)  nigamd — representing  the  corporation  of 
bankers,  traders  and  merchants.®  These  seals  allude,  in  fact,  to  a  guild 
of  bankers.  One  of  the  seals  bears  the  epigraph  of  Sresthinigamasya, 
representing  the  (seal)  of  the  Guild  of  Bankers.4  Commenting  on  this 
aspect  of  commercial  life  in  the  Gupta  age,  D.  B.  Spooner  remarked 
that  “In  all  the  sixteen  specimens  of  this  field  (at  Basarh)  were 
recovered  in  the  year’s  work,  very  unusual  number  for  any  one  type 
in  this  collection.  Banking  was  evidently  as  prominent  in  Vaisali  as 
we  should  have  expected  it  to  be,  judging  from  the  notice  in  Manu 
to  the  effect  that  the  people  in  Magadha  were  bards  and  traders.”6 

Such  corporate  activity  was  also  displayed  in  making  endowments. 
The  Gadhwa  stone  inscription  of  Canira  Gupta  II  reveals  how 
“  headed  by  Matrdasa ...  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  religious 

1  Fleet,  of.  cit.,  (16),  p.  71.  Italics  mine. 

3  Ibid.,  (18),  p.  84. 

*  A.S.I.R.,  1903-4,  P'  107- 

*  Ibid.,  1913- 14>  P- 122. 

4  Ibid. 
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merit .  .  .  fashioned  . . .  the  Brahmanas  of  the  community  of  a  perpetual 
almshouse ...  by  ten  dinaras”1  Such  grants  of  money  were  made 
for  the  maintenance  of  alms-houses  as  permanent  funds  and  these 
endowments  implied  that  only  the  interest  arising  from  the  capital 
endowed  was  to  be  utilized  for  the  specified  object.  The  Sailci  stone 
inscription  of  Skanda  Gupta,  dated  A.  D.  450-51,  states  that  “  By 
the  Upasika  Harisvamini,  the  wife  of  the  Upasctka  Sanasiddha,  for  the 
sake  of  (her)  parents,  twelve  dindras  are  given  (as)  a  permanent 
endowment  to  the. community  of  the  faithful,. ..at  the  holy  great  vihclra 
of  Kakanadabota.  With  the  interest  that  accrues,  of  these  dinaras , 
day  by  day  one  Bhiksa ,  who  has  been  introduced  into  the  community 
should  be  fed.  Also  three  dinaras  are  given  in  the  jewel-house.  With 
the  interest  of  three  dinaras ,  day  by  day,  three  lamps  of  the  divine 
Buddha  should  be  lit  in  the  jewel-house.  Also,  one  dinar  a  is  given 
in  the  place  where  (the  images  of)  the  four  Buddhas  are  seated. 
With  the  interest  of  this,  day  by  day,  a  lamp  of  the  divine  Buddha 
should  be  life  in  the  place  where  ( the  images  of)  the  four  Buddhas 
are  seated.'"3  So  not  only  men  but  women  too  made  endowments  in 
the  name  of  charity,  granting  sums  ranging  from  one  dinara  upwards 
to  twelve  and  more  for  particular  objects  like  feeding  JBJiiksus  of  the 
Buddhist  Order,  or  for  lighting  lamps  within  the  caitydlaj/as , 


Sometimes  in  dramatic  literature,  which  is  attributed  to  the 
sixth  century,  reference  is  made  to  corporate  activity.  In  the 
Mwdraraksasa ,  for  example,  we  learn  that  there  existed  at  Pataliputra 
a  guild  of  the  Sresihins  3  and  that  these  were  evidently  controlled  by 
a  chief  who  was  known  as  the  Nagara-Srespiin*.  The  position  of  the 
Nagarasresthin  was  apparently  one  of  considerable  importance  and 
responsibility  and  it  is  interesting  to  know  that  it  was  conferred  as 
a  reward  on  any  deserving  Sresthin  by  the  king.5  It  may  be  recalled 
that  this  official,  known  as  the  Nagarasresthin,  was  one  of  the  repre- 
sentatives  who  occupied  a  place  in  the  Adhikarana  as  can  be  noticed 
from  the  Damodarpur  copper-plate  grants  which  have  been  referred 
to  already. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that,  according  to  some  Jaina 
Prakrta  stories,  which  have  also  been  attributed  to  the  sixth  century, 


1  Fleet,  op.  cit,  (7),  p.  38. 

3  Ibid.,  (62),  p.  262. 

5  Visakhadatta,  Mudraraksasa,  Act  VII,  10,  p.  98. 

*  Ibid.,  Ibid.,  p.  101.  The  expression:  esa  sresthi  Cahdanaddsah  prthivyani  sarva* 
nagarasresthipadamaropyatdm,  suggests  that  there  was  a  post  like  that  of  the  Chief  of 
the  guilds  of  all  the  towns  in  the  empire.  But  no  such  post  has  been  referred  to  either 
in  the  inscriptions,  seals  or  other  records  of  the  Gupta  age  and  it  is  doubtful  whether 
such  a  post  m  reality  existed. 

5  Ibid. 
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there  was  a  guild  of  painters.  In  one  of  these  stories  known  as 
Domuha’s  tale  we  are  told  that  a  certain  ruler  desired  to  have  in 
his  palace  a  hall  decorated  with  new  paintings.  Therefore  he 
ordered  architects  to  come  to  his  palace  and  undertake  the  work. 
We  are  informed  that  at  times  this  work  was  entrusted  to  the  guild  of 
painters  in  equal  portions,  implying  that  the  members  of  this  guild 
must  have  been  assigned  ‘  separate  duties  so  that  the  work  in  hand 
might  be  executed  quickly  and  efficiently.  Consequently  we  learn 
that  several  painters  were  engaged  in  such  an  undertaking.1  When, 
however,  the  task  was  completed  the  craftsmen,  who  painted  this 
hall  of  paintings,  which  must  have  elicited  the  satisfaction  of  the 
royalty,  were  rewarded  with  gifts  of  raiments  and  other  presents.  Then 
on  an  auspicious  day,  which  was  determined  by  the  royal  astrologers, 
this  hall  of  paintings  was  formally  declared  open,  to  use  a  modem 
expression,  when  the  royalty  made  a  State  entry  into  it  through 
one  of  its  doors.2 

Dan  din  gives  us  some  information  regarding  the  corporate 
activity  of  his  day.  He  refers,  for  example,  to  the  merchants’  guild 
( Vanigjanasamaja)  which  may  be  compared  to  some  extent  with  the 
town-council  ( Paurajanasannidhi )  to  which  he  also  points  in  his  work.8 
The  jurisdiction  of  the  former  was  confined  to  the  transactions  of  the 
market,  while  that  of  the  latter  pertained  to  the  local  administration. 
This  inference  can  best  be  illustrated  by  an  incident.  A  rogue, 
approaching  a  merchant  called  Anantakirti,  offered  an  anklet  for 
sale.  “  This  is  my  wife’s  anklet  ”  he  cried.  “  How  did  you  come  by 
it?”  he  was  asked.  But  pressed  in  vain  for  an  answer  the  fellow 
insisted  that  he  would  explain  only  in  the  presence  of  the  merchant 
guild.  Upon  this  information  the  merchant  took  the  fellow  before 
the  merchants’  guild.  There  the  rogue,  when  questioned,  modestly 
reported  :  “  It  is  known  to  you  of  course  that  by  your  appointment 
I  guard  the  grave-yard,  making  my  living  thereby.  I  even  spend  my 
nights  in  the  cemetery,  ( pilrvanarn )  thinking  that  grave-robbers  who 
would  seek  to  avoid  me,  might  occasionally  burn  the  bodies.  The 
other  night  I  saw  a  woman,  a  brunette,  clawing  a  half-burnt  corpse 
from  its  pyre.  Her  greed  was  greater  than  her  timidity,  so  that 
I  caught  her;  and  I  chanced  to  scratch  her  thigh  slightly  with  my 
knife.  I  also  chanced  to  snatch  this  anklet  from  her  foot.  At  this 
point  she  made  off  in  a  hurry.  I  have  told  you  how  I  came  by  it; 


1  Meyer,  Hindu  Talcs,  p.  174. 

’  Ibid.,  p.  139. 

8  Dandin,  Dc&ahmaracariia,  p.  176,  text,  p.  117. 
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further  action  rests  with  you.”1  The  merchants’  guild  must  have 
therefore  possessed  certain  privileges.  The  local  cemetery  was 
probably  under  its  control  and  to  guard  it  they  appointed  a  watch- 
man.  If  any  of  the  members  of  this  guild  was  involved  in  a  case, 
the  matter  was  brought  before  the  guild  when  the  whole  question  was 
thrashed  out  in  an  open  and  full  session.  The  culprit  was  given  a 
full  hearing  and  if  he  was  required  to  be  released  on  bail  when  he 
was  accused  by  the  Judge  [Nyayyu),  the  guild  came  to  his  rescue 
and  offered  bail  to  him3.  Any  decision  which  they  arrived  at  was 
consequently  a  unanimous  agreement  after  a  thorough  discussion. 
In  another  case  we  are  told  that  “the  citizens,  after  deliberation, 
unanimously  voted  that  she  was  a  witch.”3  Once  again  this  statement 
proves  that  the  decision  arrived  at  in  any  corporate  discussion  was 
the  result  of  only  an  unqualified  agreement. 


2.  Corporations  and  Trade-Routes  in  pre-Gupta  times 


These  merchants  carried  on  a  vast  commercial  intercourse  between 
India,  the  Far  East  and  the  West.  There  appear  to  have  existed 
four  important  centres  of  commercial  enterprise,  which  may  be  said 
to  have  been  confined  to  Bengal  and  Kalinga  in  the  east  and  to 
Surastra  and  Karnataka  on  the  west  coasts.  Traders  evidently  left 
either  from  Yalabhi  or  Broach  on  the  west  coast  and  from  Tamralipti 
on  the  east  coast,  for  voyages,  as  the  Mahdjanaka  Jataka  tells  us, 
between  Campa  and  Suvarnabhumi.1  The  important  sea-ports  on  the 
Kalinga  coast  are  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  and  the  Periphts.  The 
former  relates  how  ships  left  for  the  eastern  seas  from  the  port  of 
Gopalpur,  which  was  situated  a  little  below  the  mouth  of  the  Rasikulya 
river  and  sailed  across  the  bay  of  Bengali  The  Periplus  refers  to 
another  trade  route  from  three  harbours  on  the  east  coast  near 
Masulipatam,  whence  the  sea-farers  left  for  the  distant  Far  East 
across  the  Bay  of  Bengal.®  The  third  important  sphere  of  commercial 
activity  was  the  province  of  Surastra  on  the  west  coast  wherein  the 
most  navigable  port  was  that  of  Broach.  The  Sussondi  Jataka  informs 
us  that  from  this  town  of  Broach  there  was  another  trade  route 
along  the  western  coast  to  the  east  J  In  Karnataka  of  course  there  were 
^j) -important  ports  of  Semulla  (Chaul)  and  Mangarur  (Mangalore).8 

Dandin,  Dasahtmar  acarita,  p.  ISO,  text,  pp.  1 17-18 
2  Ibid.,  p.  1/7,  text,  p.  1 15. 


!  IIOj  text'  p*  Il8:  pauranam  ahhimatamasit  .  .  . 

Mahajanaka  Jataka,  VI,  no.  5319,  p.  30  ff. 

6  Gerini,  Researches  in  Ptolemy's  Geography ,  p,  743 

'*  C°mmerct  and  Navigation  of  the  Erythraean  Sea,  pp.  125, 129  (1879). 
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According  to  the  Periplus  in  the  first  century  A.  D.  Tamralipti 
was  apparently  the  only  port  from  which  Indian  ships  left  for  the 
eastern  shores.  Referring  to  the  Tamil  country  Periplus  states  that 
**  Among  the  market-towns  of  these  countries*  and  the  harbors  where 
the  ships  put  in  from  Damirica  (Tamilagaip)  and  from  the  north,  the 
most  important,  are,  in  order  as  they  lie,  first  Camara,  then  Poduca,  then 
Sopatama;  in  which  there  are  ships  of  the  country  coasting  along  the  shore 
as  far  as  Damirica  f 1  Again  Periplus  remarks  how  “  After  these, 
the  course  turns  towards  the  east  again,  and  sailing  with  the  ocean 
towards  the  right  and  the  shore  remaining  beyond  the  left,  Ganges 
comes  into  view,  and  near  it  very  last  land  towards  the  east, 
Chryse.”1 2  3  From  this  observation  it  is  evident  that  coastal  voyages 
were  the  practice  of  the  day  in  the  first  century.  A.  D. 

From  these  ports  sailors  left  for  the  great  maritime  cities  of  the 
east  and  the  west,  especially  of  Egypt  and  Rome.  With  the  accession 
of  the  Lagids  to  the  throne  of  Egypt  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  century 
B.  C.,  especially  Ptolemy  II  paid  great  attention  to  the  development 
of  the  African  coast,  founding  colonies  along  it  as  far  as  Socotora. 
The  old  canal  which  led  from  the  eastermost  branch  of  the  Rile 
delta  into  the  Red  Sea  and  the  road  from  Coptos  to  Berenice,  a  port 
on  the  Red  Sea  coast,  were  repaired  and  restored.  But  with  the 
decline  of  the  early  Ptolemies  and  the  rise  of  Rome,  these  canals 
slowly  silted  up  and  the  roads  of  commerce  were  closed  until,  with 
the  rise  of  Augustus,  their  complete  reconstruction  was  undertaken.3 
The  consequence  was  that  Strabo  at  My  os  was  assured  that  one 
hundred  and  twenty  vessels  then  sailed  to  India  in  a  year  and  that 
many  then  essayed  the  formerly  dangerous  passage.  The  merchandise 
from  My  os  was  removed  by  camel  over  the  land  to  Coptos  and  thence 
evidently  to  Berenice  and  so  down  to  Alexandria,  from  where  carefully 
along  the  coast  they  reached,  after  touching  at  Aden,  the  famous 
port  of  Bharukhaccha  (Broach).4 

Some  years  later,  about  the  middle  of  the  first  century  A.  D.,  a 
navigator  called  Hippalus,  after  observing  the  periodicity  of  the 
winds,  with  their  aid  eventually  reached  the  shores  of  India.  This 
discovery  resulted  in  a  vast  increase  in.  trade,  which  prevailed  till  the 
days  of  Hadrian,  the  total  destruction  of  the  old  Arab  monopoly  and 


1  Periplus  of  the  Erythraean  Sea,  p.  46.  (Schoff.)  (Italics  mine). 

2  Ibid. ,  p.  47. 

8  Mc’Crindie,  Ancient  India  as  described  in  Classical  Literature,  pp.  IU-II2. 

4  Ibid.,  pp.  98-100,  also  see  I  A.,  LVI,  p.  60, 
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the  possibility  of  making  a  return  voyage  within  one  year  from 
Eome  to  India  and  back.  Both  Ptolemy  and  the  anonymous  author 
of  the  Peri-plus  refer  to  this  increase  in  commerce.1  Consequently 
the  road  from  Coptos  to  Myos  Hormos  was  improved,  divided  into 
stages,  on  it  storage  depots  were  constructed  and  water  reservoirs  and 
armed  guards  provided,  while  a  fleet  was  stationed  in  the  Red  Sea. 
As,  however,  at  Arsinoe  and  at  Berenice,  winds,  shoals  and  winds 
gave  trouble,  Hormos  gradually  developed  into  the  principal  harbour 
while  on  the  other  side  Aila  and  Leuce  Come  became  the  haunts  of 
smaller  vessels.  Strabo  describes  how  merchandise  landed  here  was 
carried  by  immense  caravans  to  Petra  and  the  Mediterranean.3 


Not  only  was  there  a  sea-route  for  trading  with  the  East  but 
there  also  appears  to  have  been  a  land  route  as  well.  In  the  early 
days  of  the  Eoman  empire,  Commagene  and  Cappadocia  were  client 
states  but  under  Vespasian  these  were  incorporated  in  the  Empire 
and  control  was  thus  established  over  the  three  crossings  of  the 
Euphrates  at  Commagene,  Cappadocia  and  Zeugma,  the  last  of  which 
was  the  starting  point  for  journeys  into  Mesopotamia  through  which 
several  land  caravans  passed.  The  Euphrates  valley  was  infested 
with  fighting  tribes  and  therefore  the  caravans  made  a  northerly 
circuit  through  the  desert  through  Carrhae  and  Resaina  to  Nisbis 
and  Singara  until  they  reached  the  Tigris  valley  near  Nineveh  and 
followed  its  course  down  to  Ctesiphon.  There  were  several  variations 
to  this  trade  route  too  from  this  point  but  they  all  met  finally  at 
Seleucia  on  the  Tigris.  Mr  Charlesworth  has  well  observed  that 
Here  used  to  arrive  at  regular  intervals  large  vessels  from  India 
laden  with  timber,  sandalwood  and  teakwood  and  ebony,  blackwood 
and  ebony,  which  returned  bearing  in  exchange  the  pearls  of  the 
eTsian  fisheries,  the  purples  of  the  Mediterranean,  wine  and  dates 
and  slaves.”  From  this  port  merchants,  who  had  arrived  from 
Bactria,  invariably  shipped  for  Petra  and  the  ports  of  the  West.8 

Such  was  the  course  of  the  route  which  was  followed  till  the 
ays  of  Isidore,  but  after  him  a  new  route  was  discovered.  Till 
Merv  the  old  route  was  followed  but  after  leaving  it  the  merchants 
struck  out  for  Bactra  (Balkh),  traversed  through  the  mountainous 


1  Periplus  of  the  Eriihrymmt  Sea ,  pp.  135. 

and  %Smm^i  Tt’  In  thiS  connection  see  Charlesworth,  Trade  Roms 

and  Commerce  of  the  Roman  Empire,  pp.  58-64.  (Cambridge,  1924),  Warmington  The 
Commerce  Between  The  Roman  Empire  and  India,  pp.  ioi-2.  armmgton,  J  he 

PP.101*?’  AnCim  Mia  “  deSCribed  iy  Pi0lemy>  pP-  Charlesworth,  op.  at., 
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country  of  the  Oomeii,  the  lands  of  the  Sacae,  until  they  arrived  at 
the  “Stone  Tower  ”,  identified  with  Tashkurgan  in  Sarikol  overhang¬ 
ing  the  Upper  Yarkhand  river.  From  here  to  the  east  ran  the  road 
to  China  and  Singfanu,  and  to  the  south-east  lay  the  way  to  the 
Indus  valley  through  Srinagar  and  Taxila  and  through  the  west  the 
path  was  open  to  reach  Europe  through  Samarkand  down  the  Oxus 
valley.  At  Tashkurgan  the  merchants  of  China  came  with  their 
silks,  raw-silk  and  silk-yam  which  they  exchanged  for  precious 
stones,  amber  and  coral  from  the  merchants  of  Rome.  A  considerable 
quantity  of  these  silks  was  also  transported  down  the  Ganges  to 
Pataliputra  while  some  of  it  went  down  the  Indus  river  to  Rarygaza 
(Broach)  from  where  it  was  transferred  to  Rome  by  sea.1 

3.  Trade  Routes  In  Gupta  Times 
(a)  Land  Routes. 

The  contact  between  China  and  India  was  not  only  spiritual’ 
owing  to  the  Buddhist  faith,  but  also  commercial  on  account  of  the 
trade,  especially  in  silks  from  the  times  of  Fa  Hien  to  the  days  of 
Dandin.  It  is  interesting  to  know  the  trade  routes  through  which 
this  trade  flowed  for  three  centuries. 

The  Chinese  travellers,  who  visited  India  from  the  days  of 
Candra  Gupta  II,  appear  to  have  followed  in  the  tracks  of  the 
traders.  Fa  Hien,  the  first  Chinese  pilgrim  to  visit  the  Gupta 
empire,  was  living  at  Ch'mk-gcm  and  started  from  that  place 
westwards  until  he  came  to  Yu-teen  (Khotan),  whence  he  went  to 
Tsze-hoh  (?)  across  and  through  the  Onion  mountains  until  he 

reached,  with  his  friends,  the  region  near  Dardus  (Darada).  Then 
he  crossed  the  Indus,  going  south-west  and  came  to  Woo- Chang 
(Udayana- country  now  called  Swat),  which  constitutes  a  portion  of 
Central  India,  which  was  styled  by  the  Chinese  as  the  “Middle 
Kingdom.”  Thence  he  moved  on  to  Gandhara  (the  region  about 

Dheri  and  Banjour)  and  seven  days  from  this  place  to  the  east 
brought  him  to  Taksasila  (Taxila).  From  Gandhara,  going  south¬ 
wards  for  four  days  he  arrived  at  Purusapura  (Peshawar),  from 

where  he  left  westwards,  travelling  sixteen  yojanas ,  until  he  reached 
the  city  of  He-lo  (Hidda,  west  of  Peshawar  5  miles  south  of 

Jalalabad),  where  he  stayed  for  some  time.  Then  crossing  the 
Little  Snowy  Mountains  (probably  the  Safeid  Koh  on  the  way  to 

1  Mc’Crindle,  The  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  Erithrywan  Sea,  pp.  102-4;  also 
see  pp.  96-97»  107-8. 
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the  Kohat  pass)  to  the  south  of  the  range,  arrived  at  the  kingdom 
of  Lo-e  (Rohi- Afghanistan— only  a  portion  here  being  intended).  After 
staying  here  for  some  time,  he  again  crossed  the  Indus,  moved  into 
the  Pe-t’oo  country  (Blnda — a  portion  of  the  Punjab)  and  from  here 
travelling  south-east  came  to  Ma-i’aou-lo  (Mathura)  where  he  heard 
that  “all  south  from  this  is  named  the  Middle  kingdom.’’1  From 
here  he  proceeded  south-east  to  Sankasya  (Samkassam,  a  village 
45  miles  north-west  of  Kanauj)  whence  he  went  to  Kanauj,  iSravasti, 
Too-ivei  (Tadwa  a  village  9  miles  to  the  west  of  Sahara- mahat), 
Kapilavastu,  Vaisali  and  then  to  “the  confluence  of  the  five  rivers’’ 
probably  near  Patna.  Thence  he  travelled  to  Patna,  Magadha, 
Rajagrha,  Mount  Grdhrakuta,  Gaya  and  Mount  Gurupada  (7  miles 
south-east  of  Gaya).  From  here  he  returned  to  Pataliputra  (Patna) 
keeping  along  the  course  of  the  Ganges  and  descending  in  the 
direction  of  the  west,  and  going  further  west,”  went  to  Varanasi 
(Benares),  until,  turning  north-west  from  there  he  came  to  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Kosambi  (Kosam  on  the  Jumna)  about  30  miles  from 
Allahabad.3 


How  let  us  see  how  another  prominent  Chinese  pilgrim,  Yuan 
Chwang,  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  Fa  Hien,  two  centuries  later. 
Like  Fa  Hien  travelling  westwards,  Yuan  Chwang,  after  visiting 
several  places,  came  to  Samarkand,  “a  great  commercial  entrepot,” 
whose  inhabitants  were  “skilful  craftsmen,  smart  and  energetic.” 
Thence  along  the  banks  of  the  Oxus,  he  reached  the  countries  of 
^  »  Aito-fo  (lokhara),  Ta-mi  (Termed  or  Termez)  until,  coming  to  the 
m°nu  across  tl]e  Oxus  ”,  he  arrived  at  the  countries  of  Fo-Jio 
fbalkh)  Then  going  southwards  from  thence  he  came  to  Kie 
Ka-chh  (Gachi  and  Gaz)  and  moving  south-east  from  here  ‘  entered 
the  lofty  Great  Snowy  Mountains,’  in  the  midst  of  which  was 
Fan-yen-na  (Batman).  Trudging  east  from  here  he  went  to  Ka-pi-sMl, 
(Kafiristan)  and  finally  arrived  at  the  frontiers  of  Yin-iu  (India). 
From  Kapis  he  passed  on  to  Lan-’Po  (Lampa),  Nagar,  (Hidda) 
Acm,o-7o  (ixandhara)  the  capital  of  which  was  Purusapura.  Then  he 
travelled  to  Puskaravatl  (Hastanagar),  Udyana  (districts  of  Pangkara, 
Bijawar,  Swat  and  Bunir)  and  Taksasila  (Tasila)  across  the  Indus. 

rom  here  he  moved  to  Kashmir,  Rajapur,  Takka,  Mathura  and 
Sthapvisvara.  £  he  other  important  cities  which  he  visited  were  Sravasti, 
Kapilavastu  Ramagrama,  Kusinagara.  Varanasi.  From  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  this  city,  following  the  course  of  the  Ganges  eastward, 


1  Fa-Hien,  op.  cit. » pp„  16-65. 

3  Ibid.,  Some  identify  it  with  Kusia  near  Kurrah. 
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he  passed  on  to  Chan-chu  (Gharipur)  and  crossing  the  Ganges,  came 
to  Fei-sliHi  (Yaisaii).  Thence  across  the  Ganges  he  journeyed  to 
Magadha  and  Nalanda.1 

We  may  now  attempt  to  ascertain  the  details  of  the  route  of 
the  return  journey  of  Yuan  Ghwang,  after  his  sojourn  in  India.  It 
may  be  recollected  that  this  Chinese  pilgrim  was  present  at  the  great 
assembly  at  Prayaga.  On  the  conclusion  of  the  sixth  Quinquennial 
assembly  there  he  informed  Kumara  Raja  (Bhaskaravarman)  that  he 
intended  to  go  by  the  “  northern  Road”  and  was  then  supplied  with 
the  necessary  provisions. 2  Prom  Prayaga  he  went  south-west 
through  a  great  desert  waste  for  seven  days  and  arrived  at  the 
kingdom  of  Kausambi.  From  here  he  travelled  north-west  three 
yd  jams  until  he  came  to  the  capital  of  the  country  of  PHo-na-na 
(Ylrasana)  where  he  halted  for  two  months,  and  then  continued 
north-west  for  one  month  and  some  days  until  he  reached  the 
kingdom  of  Che-lan-la  (Jalandhara),  the  royal  city  of  northern  India. 
From  here  he  went  in  a  westerly  direction  for  about  twenty  days 
until  he  came  to  Simhapura  and  thence  through  mountain  defiles 
after  twenty  days  reached  the  country  of  Taksasild  (Taxila)  where 
he  halted  for  seven  days.  After  travelling  from  here  for  three  days 
he  reached  the  great  river  Sindhu.3  Prom  here  he  passed  through 
Kapisa,  crossed  all  the  precipices  of  the  Tsung-Limi ,  traversed  the 
valley  of  the  Pamir  and  finally  arrived  at  Khotan.4  From  there 
through  the  country  of  Tukhara  and  the  Mme  country  “after  various 
detours  ”  he  reached  the  borders  of  China,  and  at  last  went  to  Sha* 
chow.5  He  had  arrived  in  India  in  A.  D.  630  and  ultimately  went 
to  Khoian  after  a  most  adventurous  journey  of  seventeen  years. 6 

Prom  these  accounts  of  two  travellers,  who  visited  India  during 
the  fourth  and  seventh  centuries,  it  may  be  concluded  that  in 
this  period  people  came  from  China  to  India  westwards  along  what 
must  have  been  the  caravan  routes  and  along  the  rivers  :  first,  along 
the  Oxus  until  they  came  to  the  Balk  region  and  then  they  took 
again  to  the  land  route  until  in  the  east  they  reached  Peshawar; 
secondly  travelling  further  eastwards  once  more  they  followed  the 
course  of  the  Indus  and  then  that  of  the  Ganges  in  order  to  visit 
the  whole  of  the  Middle  Kingdom.7 

i  Yuan  Chwang,  op.  ciL,  I,  pp.  102-401 ;  II  pp.  1-63 ;  Hiuen  Tsiang.  op .  ciL, 1,  PP«  19-229. 

3  Shamans  Hwui  Li  and  Yen-Tsung,  Life,  p.  I9°- 

8  Ibid.,  pp.  190-91. 

*  ML,  p.  209. 

5  Ibid.,  pp.  2II-I2. 

»  Ibid.,  p.  209. 

7  Aurel  Stein,  Sand  Buried  Ruins  of  Khotan,  pp.  2,  64  68,  (1904). 
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(b)  The  Water-Ways. 

After  having  stayed  for  some  time  in  India,  the  Chinese 
travellers,  merchants  and  pilgrims,  returned  generally  by  the  sea-route, 
which  can  be  noticed  in  the  writings  of  these  sojourners.  Fa  Hien,  for 
instance,  after  resting  at  Pataliputra  for  a  certain  period  “following 
the  course  of  the  Ganges  and  descending  eastwards  for  eighteen 
yojams,"  reached  Campa.  Thence  embarking  in  a  “large  merchant 
vessel  he  sailed  away  to  the  south-west  and  after  “  fourteen  days, 
sailing  day  and  night,  he  came  to  the  country  of  Smhgala  (Ceylon).” 
This  was  the  beginning  of  winter  and  the  winds  at  the  time  of 
sailing  were  favourable.  Remaining  there  for  two  years.  Fa  Hien 
“took  passage  in  a  large  merchantman,  on  board  of  which  there 
were  more  than  two  hundred  men,  and  to  which  was  attached  by  a 
rope  a  smaller  vessel,  as  a  provision  against  damage  or  injury  to 
the  large  one  from  the  perils  of  the  navigation,”  and  proceeded  east¬ 
wards.  Sailing  for  ninety  days,  they  came  to  the  island  of  Java, 
whence  again,  embarking  in  another  large  merchantman,  which  had 
also  on  board  ‘more  than  200  men,”  carrying  provision  for  fifty 
days,  and  after  sailing  night  and  day  for  twelve  days,  they  at  last 
reached  the  shores  on  the  south  of  mount  Lao,  which  is  the  Shan¬ 
tung  promontory.1  Yuan  Chwang  also  followed  the  same  route. 
Following  the  track  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Ganges,  this  traveller 
and  his  merchant  friends  came  to  Chan-po  (Champa),3  and  he  too 
followed  in  Fa  Hien’s  foot-steps. 


That  there  were  clearly-marked  and  well-known  water-ways  in 
the  days  of  these  Chinese  travellers  cannot  be  denied,  for  it  can  be 
proved  from  their  own  accounts.  When  Yuan  Chwang,  for  example, 
proposed  to  Kumararaja  (Bhaskaravarman  of  Kamarupa)  that  he 
would  like  to  return  to  China,  the  king  replied:  “But  I  know  not, 
if  you  prefer  to  go,  by  what  route  you  propose  to  return ;  if  you 
select  the  Southern  Sea  route,  then  I  will  send  some  officials  to 
accompany  you.  3  From  this  reply  it  is  evident  that  there  existed 
what  was  known  as  the  Southern  Sea  route  by  which  sea-farers 
returned  to  China  from  India  in  the  seventh  century. 

We  may  now  see  whether  I-Tsing  followed  this  route  when 
leaving  tor  his  own  country.  I-Tsing  observes  that  “This  is  the 
place  (Tamralipti)  where  we  embark  when  returning  to  China. 


1  Fa  Hien,  op.  cit.f  p.  hi. 

I  ifian  ChV^,  OP.  Cit;  II,  p.  18I  ;  Hiuen  Ts; 

8  Shamans  Hmu  Li  and  Yen  Tsung,  Life,  p.  188.  9 
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Sailing  from  here  two  months  in  the  south-east  direction  we  come  to 
Ka-Cha.  By  this  time  a  ship  from  Bhoga  will  have  arrived  there.  This 
is  generally  in  the  first  or  second  month  of  the  year.  But  those  who 
go  to  the  Simhala  Island  (Ceylon)  must  sail  in  the  south-west  direc¬ 
tion.  They  say  that  that  island  is  700  yojanas  off.  We  stay  in  Ka-Cha 
till  winter,  then  start  on  board  a  ship  for  the  south,  and  we  come 
after  a  month  to  the  country  of  Malayu,  which  has  now  become 
Bhoga;  there  are  many  states  (under  it).  The  time  of  arrival  is 
generally  in  the  first  or  second  month.  We  stay  there  till  the 
middle  of  summer  and  we  sail  to  the  north ;  in  about  a  month  we 
reach  Kwang-fu  ( Kmngtung .)  The  first  half  of  the  year  will  be 
passed  by  this  time.”1  From  this  account  it  may  be  seen  that 
I-Tsing  evidently  returned  to  China  by  the  South-Sea  route  which 
Bhaskaravarman  had  pointed  out  to  Yuan  Chwang.  There  were 
specified  halting  stations  during  this  long  and  perilous  voyage  and 
the  period  taken  to  stay  at  many  of  these  stations  was  obviously 
circumscribed  by  the  conditions  of  the  trade  winds,  the  nature  of 
which  must  have  been  well-known  to  the  mariners  of  those  days. 
Nevertheless,  the  time  taken  to  reach  one  of  these  places  could  not 
always  be  decided,  foT  I-Tsing  tells  us  that  “  starting  from  P’an-yu 
we  set  sail  in  the  direction  of  Champa  with  the  view  of  reaching 
Bh5ga  after  a  long  voyage.”3  This  observation  reveals  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  with  which  sea-voyages  were  undertaken  in  the  seventh 
century,  especially  from  India  to  far-off  countries  like  China. 

The  Jaina  Prakrta  tales,  which  have  been  ascribed  to  the  sixth 
century,3  at  times  throw  some  light  on  the  maritime  activities  of 
the  people  of  those  days.  Frequent  mention  is  made  of  sea-men 
travelling  in  ships,  which,  owing  to  their  association  with  merchants 
and  their  cargoes,  must  have  been  probably  of  considerable  size.  It 
is  interesting  to  learn  that  voyages  were  made  in  these  ships  from 
India  to  Greater  India,  viz.,  the  isles  of  Dantapura  and  Campa. 
But  the  most  interesting  reference  to  these  travels  is  to  a  voyage  of 
a  certain  merchant  from  Persia  to  a  place  called  Bennayada,  in  a 
large  ship  with  wares  of  conches,  betel-nuts, .  sandal-wood,  aloe, 
Bengal  madder  and  similar  products.  We  are  informed  that,  when 
such  a  ship  reached  an  island  or  some  place,  the  goods  were 
examined  in  order  to  see  whether  or  not  they  were  in  order.  We 


1  I-Tsing,  A  Record  of  the  Buddhist  Religion ,  p.  XXX-IV. 

*  Ibid,  p.  XXXVI.  ... 

3  Jacobi,  Intr.  to  Hemancandra’s  Parikistapanian,  p.  VII.  (Bib.  IwL;  0**1 
Also  see  4.  L.  Alsdorf,  A  Specimen  of  Archaic  Jama  Maharastrt,  B.  S.  O.  S.,  Vlll, 
nts  n.  320. 
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are  told,  of  course,  with  reference  to  the  locality,  Bennayada,  that 
when  a  ship  from  Persia  reached  that  place,  an  Appraiser  (SeUhi) 
was  called  by  the  ruler  of  the  region  and  instructed  to  give  the 
merchant  concerned  half  of  the  goods.  But,  probably  suspecting 
some  foul  play,  the  king  ordered  the  goods  to  be  weighed  in  his 
presence.  The  Appraiser  weighed  the  goods  in  the  bale  and  by 
means  of  weighing,  kicking  and  piercing  with  an  instrument  for  the 
purpose  discovered  inside  the  madder  some  precious  wares  which 
were  thus  smuggled.  Thereupon  the  king,  whose  suspicions  were 
confirmed,  ordered  the  bales  to  be  opened,  and  when  they  were 
thoroughly  examined  they  found  in  several  places  gold,  silver,  gems, 
pearls,  corals,  and  other  valuables  which  were  being  smuggled.  The 
merchant  concerned  \va3  arrested  and  handed  over  to  the  city-guards 
with  a  view  to  standing  his  trial. 1 


4.  Trade  Routes  in  Later  Times 


In  the  seventh  century  A.D.,  the  trade  routes  already  referred  to, 
apparently  continued  to  survive  because  both  I-Tsing  and  Bandin' 
mention  them.  I-Tsing  chose  to  arrive  and  depart  by  the  sea-route 
alone.  “  On  the  eighth  day  in  the  second  month  in  the  fourth  year 
of  the  Hsien  Heng  Period  (A.  D.  673)  I  arrived”,  he  says,  “at 
Tamralipti,  which  is  a  port  on  the  coast  of  Eastern  India.  In  the 
fifth  month  I  resumed  my  journey  westwards  (while)  finding 
companions  here  and  there.”3  When  he  completed  his  stay  in  India 
he  again  sailed  from  the  same  port  for  he  states  that  he  “sailed 
from  Tamralipti  and  arrived  at  Srlbhoga.”*  Dandin  too  refers  to 
two  notable  towns  of  maritime  activity,  Tamralipti  on  the  east  and 
Valabhi  on  the  west  coasts,4  from  where  the  sea-faiers  left  for  the 
islands  of  Campa,  and  Suvaniabhumi  and  for  China  itself. 


In  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century  Haribhadra  Suri  throws 
considerable  light  on  some  of  the  trade-routes  of  his  day.®  In  his 
work  Samaraiccha  Kahcl  he  records  how  a  caravan  which  left  the 
town  of  Susarman  m  Bharatavarsa  “started  and  left  for  Tamralipti  in 
two  months.  «  With  this  caravan  was  a  merchant  named  Bhana, 
who_at_lamrahpti  sold  the  goods  he  had  for  sale,  purchased  goods 


1  Meyer,  Hindu  Tales ,  pp.  216-17. 

3  I*Tsing,  A  Record  of  the  Buddhist  Religion ,  d  211 
8  Ibid.,  p.  185. 

4  Dandin,  Damkumch'acarita,  pp.  173, 183. 


*  ^or  Haribhadra  Suri  see  P.  O  C  I  n  ptyv  r, 

b  Haribhadra  Suri,  Samaraiccha  \  X\P‘  p.  197. 

Calcutta  1926).  a*  p*  kV,  text,  p.  ch.  IV,  (Ed,  Jacobi, 
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for  overseas  trade  and  as  his  profit  was  less  tlian  he  expected,  he 
resolved  to  go  beyond  the  seas.  Then,  he  took  ship  at  Tamralipti 
and  it  sailed  with  a  favourable  wind  and  they  “soon  landed 
in  Katahadvipa,” 1 2  and  later  reached  Giristhala. 3  The  port  of 
Tamralipti  was  a  port  from  where  voyages  were  made  to  many 
foreign  lands.  Sanatkumara  proposed  to  run  away  from  Tamralipti, 
so  he  and  Vasubhuti  embarked  in  a  ship  bound  for  Suvarnabhumi.3 
After  two  months  they  landed  at  Suvarnabhumi  and  then  proceeded 
to  Sripura.4 5  But  while  proceeding  from  Suvarnabhumi  to  Varavakula, 
his  ship  foundered  and  he  hoisted  a  flag  as  a  signal  of  ship-wreck. 
This  was  sighted  by  a  ship  sailing  from  Mahakataha  to  Malaya. 
He  was  taken  on  board  the  ship  and  after  a  time  pushed  over-board, 
but  with  the  aid  of  a  plank  he  drifted  at  last  after  five  days  to  the 
coast  of  Malaya.3 


The  story  of  Dharana  also  provides  some  more  information 
regarding  some  other  ports  of  mercantile  activity.  Dharana,  who 
had  started  from  the  port  of  Dantapura,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 


wild  Sabaras  who  captured  him  and  took  him  to  the  temple  of 
Candika. 6  From  this  place,  however,  Dharana  returned  to  Makandi 
which  appears  to  have  been  a  city  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges.7  But  from  here  Dharana,  intent  on  acquiring  still  greater 
wealth,  started  again  on  an  expedition  with  his  wife  and  they  soon 
arrived  at  Vaijayanti  on  the  eastern  coast  {puvvasaiimddatadamvittmn 
Ve jayantim).  But  as  they  made  little  profit  there,  Dharana  at  this 
port  sailed  in  a  ship  hound  for  China.  After  sailing  for  a  few  days 
a  storm  broke  out  and  shattered  the  ship,  but  Dharana  clung  to  a 
plank  and  drifted  after  a  day  to  Suvarnadvipa.8  Then  he  raised  a 
flag  again  as  a  signal  of  ship-wreck,  and  this  too  was  noticed  by  a 
merchant  called  Sudevana,  who  was  sailing  from  China  to  Devapura. 
Dharana  was  rescued  by  this  trader  but  they  had  hardly  sailed  five 
i/djanas  when  a  female  demon,  the  ruler  of  Suvarnadvipa,  is  said  to 


1  Haribhadra  Suri,  op.  tit.,  p.  LV,  text,  ch.  IV,  pp.  204-5. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  LVIII,  text,  ch.  IV,  p.  221. 

a  p.  LXVIII,  text,  Ch.  V,  p.  327. 


1  Ibid. 

5  Ibid.,  p.  LXXI,  text,  Ch.  V,  p.  352. 

«  Ibid.,  p.  LXXXI,  text,  Ch.  VI,  p.  437- 

'  Ibid.,  p.  LXXXII,  text,  Ch.  VI,  p.  443-  The  province  of  Makaudi  according  o 
the  Mahabhdraia  was  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges.  We  are  told  that  th  y 

of  Kampilya  was  situated  within  the  province  of  Malcandi  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges 
filled  with  many  towns  and  cities.”  Mahdbdrata,  1, 140,  P-  4*3-  (ed*  R°y)  ara  ln' 
to  my  younger  brother,  Mr  G.  N.  Saletore,  M  A.,  for  this  reference. 

8  Ibid, 
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have  appeared  in  the  air  and  claimed  all  the  gold  on  board.1  Thence 
Dharana  again  came  to  Tamralipti. 2 

The  travels  of  Sena  also  furnish  some  more  details  regarding  the 
trade-routes  of  this  period.  Sena  is  said  to  have  sailed  to  Bajapura 
and  soon  after  returned  to  Campa.3  From  this  place  without  giving 
notice  to  any  one,  Sena  and  §  anti  mat!  departed  in  the  night  and  went 
to  Campavasa.  At  this  place  one  Sanudeva,  a  merchant  of  Bajapura 
who  was  on  his  way  to  Tamralipti,  discovered  and  recognised  prince 
Sena. 4 


There  was  yet  another  town  of  nautical  importance  in  the  days 
of  Haribhadra  Suri.  He  tells  us  how  Sarga  was  reborn  in  Tamralipti 
as  Arunadeva,  the  son  of  a  merchant,  and  Candra  in  Patalapatha  as 
Deyini,  the  daughter  of  the  trader  Jasaditya.  They  became  engaged 
to  one  another  but  before  they  were  wedded,  Arunadeva  sailed  for 
Mahakataha.  The  ship  foundered  but  Arunadeva  together  with  an¬ 
other  person  called  Maliesvara,  with  the  help  of  a  plank  saved  them¬ 
selves  and  after  some  adventures  reached  Patalapatha.5 


We  may  now  attempt  to  identify  some  of  the  important  ports 
referred  to  by  Haribhadra  Suri.  Tamralipti  has  been  identified  with 
the  modern  Tamluk  “situated  on  a  broad  reach  or  bay  of  the 
Kupnarayan  river,  12  miles  above  its  junction  with  the  Hugli.”« 
Katahadvipa  is  the  famous  Kadaram?  while  Katah,  Kadara  or 
Kidara  are  all  considered  equivalents  of  Keddah  situated  in  the 
western  part  of  the  Malaya  Peninsula.8  Suvarnadvipa  has  been 
identified  with  Malaya  Peninsula  and  Malaya  Archipelago,9 
Dantapura,  the  Dantaguda  or  Dantagula  of  the  Buddhist  chronicles, 


1  Haribhadra  Suri ,  op.  A,  p.  LXXXII,  text,  Ch.  VI,  p.  446. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  LXXXVII,  text,  Ch.  VI,  p.  490. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  XCI,  text,  Ch.  VII,  p.  520. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  XCII,  text,  Ch.  VII,  p.  534. 

X?VI11’  t6Xt’  Ch'  VI1'  p- 58s-  It:  is  worth  noting  here  that  in  the  Kaumu- 
amahotsama.  reference  is  made  to  rKatahanagara,  Cf.  Kaumudimahotsava,  p.  37.  Owing 
to  this  allusion  it  has  been  suggested  that  this  work  was  composed  after  Katah  (Ked  (d) 

century16  C/ pv*  celebrated  under  the  Sailendra  emperors  in  the  8th 

L-cmury.  kr«  .y.  £.0.,  XI,-p.  67. 

I  Cunningham,  Geography  of  Ancient  India,  p.  504  (1924). 

T.IH^T'xa  ^Thl'  -I?22^’  Y’  72’  pp‘ 120  >'  Madras  Review,  August,  1902; 

,p‘347-  The  Tiruvalangadu  plates  of  Rajendra  Cola  (A.  D.  1017-8)  relate 

I-la  <th=  h"P  00  *“■  .h«  hh 

8  Majumdar,  Suvarnadvipa  p.  172 

9  Ibid.,  11.  p.  48.  ‘ 
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ms  the  capital  of  Kalinga  on  the  Godavari.1  Makandl  must  have 
een  a  city  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges.  In  the  Kathdsaritasagara 
76  are  told  how  “  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  there  is  a  city 
Lamed  Makandika,” 3  which  may.be  identified  with  the  Makandl  of 
he  Samaraiccha  Kahd .  Rajapura  has  been  identified  with  the 
capital  of  southern  Cam  pa,3  while  Srlpura  is  probably  to  be  iden¬ 
tified  with  §rl  Vijaya.  “The  identification  of  Sr!  Vijaya  ”,  remarks 
Dr  R.  C.  Majumdar  “must  remain  for  the  present  an  open  question, 
but  we  can  safely  regard  the  kingdom  as  comprising  the  south¬ 
eastern  part  of  Sumatra  and  some  of  the  neighbouring  islands.” 4 
Rut  Campa  itself  has  been  identified  with  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
Indo-China  peninsula  and  “roughly  corresponded  to  the  present 
province  of  Annan  (excluding  Tonkin  and  French  Cochin  China) 
with  the  exception  of  three  districts.  Than  hoa,  Nghe  An  and  Ha 
Tinh.  It  was  situated  between  18°  and  10°  of  N.  Latitude.”5 

Patalapatha  could  have  been  no  other  than  the  famous  Pataliputra. 
But  it  is  not  easy  to  identify  the  town  of  Vaijayanti  which  is 

clearly  stated  to  have  been  on  the  eastern  coast.  Perhaps  the 

Jainas  alluded  to  Jayantipura  when  they  referred  to  Vaijayanti. 

According  to  K&etramdliainatya ,  as  has  been  already  pointed  out, 
Jayantipura  was  one  of  the  names  of  Kalinganagara  and  Jayantipura, 
according  to  Mr  Ramamurti,  may  be  the  same  as  Jantavura,  the 
capital  of  Kamarnava  I,  the  Coda-Ganga  king.6  While  Jayantipura 
and  Vaijayantipura  (Banavasi,  the  capital  of  the  Kadambas) 7  were 
interchangeable  names,  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  same  might 
have  been  done  by  the  Jainas  as  regards  Jayantipura  or  Kalinga- 
nagara  or  Jayantavura  of  the  eastern  coast.8 

5.  Commerce  and  Coinage 

The  most  important  concern  of  these  guilds  was  money.  But 
according  to  Fa  Hien,  during  the  reign  of  Candra  Gupta  II, 
currency  appears  to  have  been  non  existent  in  the  Gupta  empire  for 
he  states  that  44  In  buying  and  selling  commodities  they  use 

1  Cunningham,  op.  cit.,  p.  51 7  (ed.  1871)  p.  612  (1924  ed.) 

2  Somadeva,  Kathasaritsagara ,  II,  Bk.  Ill,  Ch.  XXV,  p.  4.  (TawnejO 

3  Majumdar,  Campa ,  p.  107,  (1927). 

4  Ibid.,  Suvarnadvlpa ,  I,  p.  121,  also  see  pp.  209-27.  (1938)* 

5  Majumdar,  Champa ,  p.  7. 

6  Ramamurti,  E.  Lf  IV,  p.  188;  H.  C.  Ray,  D.  H.  V.  I,  p.  453,  note  1. 

7  On  the  antiquity  of  Vaijayanti  see  /.  B.  B.  R .  A.  S.,  XII,  p.  3I5>  Ibid,  XI,  p.  250, 
I.  A.,  IV,  p.250;  Buhler’s  remarks  on  this  town  in  his  introduction  to  Vikramah- 
kadevacarita,  p.  34 ;  Burgess  and  Indraji,  The  Carve  Temples  of  Western  India ,  p.  28,  note. 

8  I  am  thankful  to  my  elder  brother  Dr  B.  A.  Saletore  for  this  suggestion. 
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cowries.”1  The  enthusiastic  Chinese  pilgrim  was  evidently  unaware 
that  the  Gupta  emperors  from  the  reign  of  Samudra  Gupta  onwards 
if  not  earlier  had  a  system  of  currency.  Coins  of  his  father  Candra 
Gupta  I  are  known,  but  it  has  been  doubted  whether  they  were  ever 
issued  by  him,  for  instead  of  being  of  the  Later  Kusana  type,  they 
are  of  the  Samudra  Gupta  type8,  which  itself  is  an  imitation  'of  the 
Later  Kusana  type.8  Commenting  on  them  Mr  John  Allan  observes 
that  “  The  variations  of  four  to  six  grains  in  well-preserved  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  same  type  of  Samudra  Gupta’s  coins  may  be  due  to 
variations  of  the  standard  in  different  districts,  but  it  probably 
shows  that  little  effort  was  made  to  strike  the  coins  accurately 
on  a  particular  standard,  and  that  they  were  considered  rather 
as  medals  than  coins.  This  standard  may  be  defined  as  of  about 
121  grains.  4  If  this  was  really  the  case,  then  common  transactions 
must  have  been  carried  on  by  means  of  barter  and  exchange  of 
cowries  as  the  Chinese  traveller  Fa  Hien  records,  but  there  is 
epigraphic  evidence  to  prove  that  coins  were  the  medium  of 
exchange  for  transactions  like  the  sale  and  purchase  of  land  or  the 
granting  of  a  fund  during  Samudra  Gupta’s  reign. 

It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  the  predecessors  of  the 
Guptas,  the  later  great  Kusanas,  had  a  currency  which  was 
constituted  chiefly  of  impure  gold.  Its  characteristics,  nevertheless, 
were  imitated  by  Samudra  Gupta,6  who  issued  coins  of  various 
designs  like  the  standard,  archer,  battle-axe,  Kara,  tiger,  lyrist  and 
mvcmeclha  types. 6 


The.  standar<1  type  of  gold  coin  of  Samudra  Gupta  bears 
impressions  on  both  sides.  On  the  obverse  is  the  image  of  the  king 
standing,  nimbate,  wearing  a  close-fitting  cap,  coat  and  trousers, 
ear-rings  and  necklace  holding  in  his  left  hand  a  standard  bound 
with  a  fillet,  while  with  his  right  he  drops  incense.  On  the  left 
behind  the  altar  is  a  standard  bound  with  a  fillet  and  surmounted  by 
a  Garuda  looking  in  front.  Beneath  the  king’s  arms  are  the  words 


1  Fa  Hien,  Record  of  the  Buddhist  Kingdoms,  p.  4?  (Lease) 

5  Allan,  Catalogue,  pi.  lxv. 

6  Cunningham,  Numismatic  Chronicle,  1893,  pL  viii,  2-12,  and  pi  iv. 

„  ,  *  Allan’  op'  ctt;'  p-  cxxxii-  Dr-  Bhandarkar  states  that  “  We  have  two  types  of  Gupta 

the  o&erS  to”  th°at  f°  **  Wdght  of  1116  Roman  di™rius  standard  and 

P.  183  (1921).  f  M  S  SUVa™a'  Bhandarkar,  Lectures  on  Indian  Numismatics, 

^  *°M  °f  ge”  India  ^ 
,  r,  r  ~upta  penoa- see  Bhandarkar,  op.  cit.,  pp.  i9, 94-95. 

J.  J.  A.  S.  £.,  X,  pp.  174-77 ;  also  see  Ibid.,  63,  no.  4,  pp.  167-68  (1894). 
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Samudra  or  Samadra  Gupta ,  while  surrounding  the  kings  figure  is 
the  legend :  Saniava-mt(i-vitatarvijayd~j% iartpur  =  ojitomdivain  gay  ail — 
the  unconquered  one,  whose  victories  extend  over  a  century  of  battles, 
having  conquered  his  enemies,  wins  heaven/’  On  the  reverse  is 
seated  on  the  throne  the  goddess  LaksmI  facing,  nimbate,  wearing 
a  loose  robe,  a  necklace  and  armlets.  She  holds  a  fillet  in  her 
outstretched  right  hand,  and  the  cornucopia  in  her  left  arm,  her 
feet  resting  on  a  lotus  while  there  are  traces  of  the  back  of  a 
throne  on  the  right  in  most  specimens.  The  legend  on  the  right  is 
— P arakramah}  The  variations  in  the  other  varieties  of  the  standard 
type  of  coin  are  not  great. 

The  other  types  of  Samudra  Gupta’s  coins  have  more  or  less 
similar  characteristics.  In  the  archer  type,  on  the  obverse,  is  the 
legend:  “Having  conquered  the  earth,  the  invincible  one  wins 
heaven  hy  good  deeds  {apvcttircitho  vfjiftju  ksiiiin  sucar itetiv  —  divam 
Jayati ),  while  on  the  reverse  appears  the  epithet  apraiimiJiah A  The 
battle-axe  type  coins  have  on  the  obverse  the  legend:  “Wielding  the 
axe  of  Arfdhta,  the  un conquered  conqueror  of  unconquered  kings 
is  victorious  (KHdiitaparosur  ;  while  the 

reverse  shows  Krtdhtaparasuh. s  In  the  Mathura  stone  inscription  of 
Candra  Gupta  II,  Samudra  Gupta  is  called  Apratiratha ,  as  well  as 
Krtahta  parcmihA  In  this  type  of  coin  the  king  is  portrayed  in  the 
same  dress,  holding  a  battle-axe  (parasu)  in  his  left  hand,  while  his 
right  hand  rests  on  his  lap.  On  the  left  is  a  boy  or  a  dwarf  behind 
whom  can  be  noticed  a  crescent-crowned  standard. 5  In  the  Kaca-type, 
the  king  dressed  as  before,  holds  a  standard  surmounted  by  a  wheel 
(cakra)  in  his  left  hand  and  with  his  right  hand  sprinkles  incense  on 
an  altar.  The  legends  on  the  obverse  and  reverse  are  :  “Xaca  having 
conquered  the  earth,  wins  heaven  by  the  highest  works  ( Kaco-gdm - 
avijitya-divan^karmabhir  **  uttmmir  = jayaii )  and  SaruarujocchettaS  In 
the  tiger  type,  the  king  tramples  on  a  tiger,  which  fails  backward 
as  he  shoots  it  with  a  bow  in  his  right  hand,  while  with  Ms  left 
hand  he  draws  his  bow  back  behind  his  ear.  The  reverse  shows  the 
goddess  Ganga  standing  on  a  makara ,  nude  to  the  waist,  holding  a 
lotus  in  her  left  hand  while  her  right  hand  is  outstretched  and 
empty.  The  legends  are  Vydgh rapardkramah  and  Majd  SamudraguptahJ 

1  Allan,  op.  cit,  p.  I. 

2  Ibid.,  pp.  6-7. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  12. 

4  Fleet,  op.  cit.,  (4)  p.  26. 

5  Allan,  op.  cit,  p.  12. 

e  Ibid.,  p.  15. 

7  Ibid.,  p.  1 7. 
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The  lyrist  type  displays  the  king  seated,  as  in  previous  cases,  on  a 
high-backed  couch,  playing  on  the  'vlna  lying  on  his  knees,  while 
beneath  the  couch  is  a  foot-stool,  inscribed  si.  The  inscriptions  are 
Maharajadhiraja  Sri  SamudraguptaJi  and  only  SamudraguptaJi.1 

Samudra  Gupta  appears  to  have  struck  medallions  to  commem¬ 
orate  his  father’s  marriage  with  Kumaradevi,  the  Licchavi  princess, 
and  the  performance  of  the  Asvamedha  sacrifice.  In  the  former, 
Candra  Gupta  I,  wearing  the  typical  Gupta  royal  dress  seen  on 
Samudra  Gupta’s  coins,  appears  to  offer  what  is  evidently  a  ring  to 
his  wife  Kumara  dev!,  who  wears  a  loose  robe,  the  usual  ornaments 
and  the  tight-fitting  head  dress.  On  the  reverse  can  be  seen  the 
seated  Laksmi. 2  On  the  asvamedha  type  is  a  horse  standing  to  the 
proper  left,  before  a  sacrificial  post  ( yupa )  from  which  pennons  fly 
over  its  back.  On  some  specimens  there  is  also  a  low  pedestal.  On 
the  reverse  is  the  image  of  the  chief  queen  Mahisi  (Mahadevi 
DattadevI?)5  wearing  a  loose  robe  and  jewellery,  holding  a  chowrie 
in  her  right  hand,  while  she  has  let  down  her  left  hand.  On  her 
left  is  a  sacrificial  spear  bound  with  a  fillet.  Around  her  feet  is  a 
chain  (?)  extending  round  the  spear,  and  some  specimens  of  a  gourd  at 
her  feet.  The  legends  are:  “The  king  of  kings,  of  irresistible  prowess, 
having  protected  the  earth  wins  heaven. — ( Rajadhimjah  prthvirn 
avitva  divam  jayatij-api-alivdryavm/ah)  ”  and  Asvamedkapardkramali .* 
The  Allahabad  prasasti  of  Samudra  Gupta  alludes  to  his  giving 
away  gold  coins  in  the  expression  su-vartia  done,  in  which  he  is 
recorded  to  have  outshone  Prihu,  Raghava  and  other  kings.5  Such 
an  occasion  could  only  have  been  the  performance  of  the  Asvamedha 
which  is  referred  to  in  the  TJdayagiri  cave  inscription  of  his  son 
Candra  Gupta  II.  It  records  that  Samudra  Gupta  was  “the  giver  of 
many  millions  of  lawfully  acquired  cows  and  gold;  who  was  the 
restorer  of  the  asvamedha  sacrifice  that  had  long  been  held  in 
abeyance.”  6  This  title  of  Asvamedhd-kartuTi  may  be  compared  with 
that  of  Asvamedha  parakramah  appearing  on  his  coins. 

His  son  Candra  Gupta  II  carried  on  the  policy  of  his  father 
of  issuing  coins  like  the  archer,  couch,  parasol  ( cchattra )  and  lion- 

1  Allan,  op.  ciu,  p.  18. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  i& 

3  Fleet,  (4),  p.  27. 

.  4  Allan  op.  ciL,  p.  21.  Mr.  Allan  suggests  another  reading  for  the  word  avitvU- 
vijitya,  see  p.  cxi.  The  restored  legend  of  this  coin  is  read  thus  =» ttavcutijaittadhoh 
rajadhirajah  prtlwim  Jayatya  ;  J.  A.  S.  B.\  X,  N.  S.  XXIII,  pp.  255-56. 

5  Fleet,  op.  cit.,  (2),  p.  20. 

Ibid.,  (4),  p.  28 :  hiranya-kbfi  pKodasya..  ...ctsvantedh  offlifttuf 
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slayer  types,  which,  however,  show  some  variations.  In  the  archer 
type  coins,  which  picture  the  king  standing  on  the  obverse  and  Laksmf 
seated  ^on  the  reverse,  ^the  legends  are  Seva  Sri  MaMrajMMmja 
Sri  Cahdrag  apt  a  h  and  Sri  Vikramah}  In  the  Sand  stone  inscrip¬ 
tion  dated  A.  D.  412-13  he  is  styled  as  Md h d rajadhiraja  Sri  Cahdra 
Guptasya  Bevardja  iti  priymimf .  In  the  couch  type,  the  king, 
wearing  a  waist-cloth  and  jewels,  is  seated,  Ms  head  turned  leftwards, 
on  a  high-backed  couch,  holding  a  flower  in  his  uplifted  right  hand  and 
resting  his  left  hand  on  the  edge  of  the  couch.  This  type  of  coin  too 
has  some  typical  legends.3  On  the  cchatira  design  coins  the  king  stands 
to  the  left,  nimbate,  casting  incense  on  an  altar  to  the  left  with  Ms 
right  hand,  while  resting  Ms  left  hand  on  his  sword-hilt.  Behind  Mm 
is  a  dwarf-attendant  holding  a  parasol  (cchatira)  over  him.  The 
epithet  of  Vikramah  is  here  enlarged  into  Vikramadiiyah  A  Another  kind 
of  this  cchatira  coin  has  the  legend  of  ksitim  avajiyta  sibcaritair-dmam 
jayati  Vihramddityah\  which  is  an  imitation  of  Ms  father's  legend, 
on  his  archer  type  of  coins6.  In  the  lion-slayer  type,  which  may  be 
compared  with  Ms  father's  tiger-type  coins7,  the  king,  wearing  a 
waist-cloth  with  a  sash  floating  behind  him,  an  ornamented  head¬ 
dress  and  ornaments,  shoots  with  a  bow  a  lion  (?)  which  fails 
backwards  and  he  tramples  it  with  one  foot.  It  bears  the  legends : 
“  The  moon  among  kings,  brave  as  a  lion,  whose  fame  is  far-spread, 
invincible  on  earth,  conquers  heaven  ” — ( narehdra  candraili)  prathita 
divavi  jayaty-ajeyo  bhuvi  sivihavikramah  and  Simhamkramalf ,  On  some  of 
these  coins  the  lion  retreats  with  its  head  turned  back,  while  the  king 
is  shooting,  and  these  bear  the  legend  :  Maharcljadhimja  Sri  Cahdra 
GupiaJi This  very  expression  can  be  seen  in  his  Mathura  stone 
inscription.10  On  his  horseman  type  coins,  the  king  rides  on  a  fully 
caparisoned  horse,  with  a  similar  dress,  having  in  some  specimens 
a  bow  or  a  sword,  in  his  left  hand  or  side.  The  legends  appearing  are 
Parmnabhdgavata  Mali dnljtldhirdj a  Sri  Cahdra  Giipialif  and  Ajitavikrar 
mail}1  The  former  legend  can  also  be  seen  in  his  Udayagiri  cave 
inscription.12 

I  Allan,  op.  tit.,  p.  24;  l  AS.  A7.  S.,  XXIX,  (1933)  PP-  13-14;  63.  Pt.  1, 

no.  4,  p.  168. 

3  Fleet,  op.  cit.}  (5),  p.  32. 

3  Allan,  op.  tit,  P-  33- 

4  Ibid.,  p.  34 ;  J.  A.  3.  B.,  63,  Part  I,  (1894),  PP-  168-69. 

5  Ibid.,  p.  35.  Cf.,  legend  on  Samndra  Gupta's  archer  type  coins.  /.  N.  S.  L,  III,  Pt. 
II,p.  83. 

0  Ibid.,  p.  6. 

7  Cf.  Ibid.,  p.  1 7. 

8  Ibid.,  p.  38. 

9  Ibid.,  p.  44. 

10  Fleet,  op.  CiU,  (4),  p.  27>  It*  H-I2. 

II  Allan,  cp.  tit.,  p.  45. 

12  Fleet,  op.  tit.,  (4),  p.  25. 
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He  issued  some  coins  of  silver  and  copper,  the  former  evidently 
for  circulation  in  the  western  provinces,  while  the  latter  might  have 
been  issued  for  general  use  throughout  the  empire.  The  silver 
coins  bear  the  stamp  of  his  bust,  as  on  the  Ksatrapa  coins,  with 
traces  of  Greek  letters  on  the  obverse,  while  the  reverse  shows 
the  Garuda  standing,  face  in  front,  with  out-spread  wings.  They 
bear  the  legend  :  Paramabhdgavata  Malm  rdjddhiraja  gn  Guild  ragupta 
Yikramadityah  S?i  Guptakiilasya  Mahardjadhmja  Sri  Cahdragupta 
Yikramasya. 1  Likewise  the  copper  coins  bear  the  impressions  of  his 
bust  in  various  poses.  He  is  shown  wearing  a  necklace,  ear-rings, 
holding  a  flower  in  his  uplifted  right  hand  or  standing  with  his  left 
hand  behind  on  his  waist,  his  right  hand  outstretched  possibly 
casting  incense  on  an  altar  or,  as  in  the  preceding  cases,  with  his 
left  arm  folded  on  his  breast.  In  all  these  cases  may  be  observed 
the  image  of  Garuda  on  the  obverse  with  the  legend — gn  Cahdra- 
guptah  or  Cahdraguptah.  Sometimes  instead  of  the  Garuda  there 
appears  the  flower-vase  ( kalasa )  with  flowers  which  hang  down  on 
the  sides  of  the  kalasa 3  which  in  exactly  the  same  style  can  be 
seen  for  example  in  the  Siva  temple  at  Bhumara.3 

His  son  and  successor  Kumara  Gupta  I  continued  to  issue  coins 
of  the  archer,  swordsman,  asvamedha,  horseman,  lion-slayer,  tiger 
slayer,  peacock,  praidpa  and  elephant-rider  types.  Of  these  the  last 
three  may  be  said  to  be  innovations,  while  in  the  other  cases  there 
was  no  substantial  change  in  the  impressions.  On  the  archer  types 
the  legends  on  the  obverse  were :  vijitdvanirmvanipatih  Kumaragupto 
divam  jayaii  JayatimahUalain ,  Kumdraguptah ,  Paramarrdjddhirdja 
Sri  Kimaraguptali ,  Malwrdjd&hirdja  Sri  Kumdraguptah  and  on  the 
reverse,  Sri  Mahehdrah}  On  the  swordsman  type  appears  the:  Gain 
avajitya  sucaritaih  Kumaragupto  divam  jaijati  and  Sri  Kumdraguptah ; 
on*  the  Asvamedha  type :  Asvamedhainahehdrah,  on  the  horseman  type 
pfthvztalam . .  .  divam  jayaty-ajitali  and  Ajilamahehdrah  in  some  and 
ksitipatir  ajiio  vijayl  mahmdrasimho  divam  jayaii,  Gupta  kulavyomasasi 
jayatyajeyo  ajitamahekdrah  in  others.  On  the  lion-slayer  type  the 
legends  vary,  while  the  obverse  reveals  :  Sdksctd-iva  JSfarctsiiuho  simha 
M %liehdro  jay  at  y-anisarn^  Ksitipatir  ajitamahehdra) h  Kumdraguplo  divam 

1  Allan,  op.  cit't  pp.  49"$ I*  For  details  regarding  the  Garuda  type  of  coins  of 
Candra  Gupta  IT,  see  /.  A.  S.-  B N.  S.,  XIX ,  p.  57.  ^ . 

3  PP*  52-60.  The  copper  karsapaua  was  the  standard  mony  from  slightly 
before  the  rise  of  the  Mauryas  to  at  least  the  beginning  of  the  Gupta  supremacy, 
Le.,  for  upward  of  600  years.  Cf*  Bhandarkar,  Lectures  on  Ancient  Indian  Namis* 
mattes ,  p.  88. 

8  M.A.S.L,  no.  16.,  pi.  V  (a). 

4  /Ulan,  op.  ciL,  pp.  61-63  >  also  see/.  A.  S.  B 63,  Pt  I,  p.  169,  (1894), 
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jayati,  Kumdragupio  vijayi  simhamahehdro  divarn  jayali,  Kumdragupio 
yudhi  simhavikramah,  while  the  reverse  shows  either  Mahehdrasimhah 
or  Simhamahciidrali.  On  the  tiger-slayer  type  appears  Sriman  Vtjdghra 
balapardkkramah  and  Kumdraguptddhirdjd. 1 

The  peculiar  types  are  the  peacock,  pratdpa  and  the  elephant- 
rider  coins.  The  first  has  on  the  obverse  the  king,  ninibate,  standing 
to  the  left,  with  waist-cloth  of.  long  sashes,  wearing  jewellery, 
feeding  a  peacock  from  a  bunch  of  fruits  held  in  his  right  hand, 
with  his  left  drawn  behind  him.  The  reverse  shows  Kartikeya  ninibate, 
riding  on  his  peacock  Paravani,  holding  a  spear  in  his  left  hand 
over  his  shoulder  ( saktidhara )  with  his  right  hand  sprinkling  incense 
on  an  altar  to  the  right.  The  peacock  stands  on  a  kind  of  platform 
with  the  legends  :  Jayati  svabhumau  guiiarasi  .  .  .  Maheiidrakumarah 
and  Mahihdralcurndrah . 3  In  the  pratdpa  type  are  three  figures:  in 
the  centre  is  a  male  wearing  long  loose  Tobe,  with  arms  on  breast, 
while  on  his  left  and  right  are  two  female  figures,  wearing  loose 
robes,  the  one  to  his  left  has  a  helmet  with  a  shield  on  her  left 
arm,  while  the  one  to  the  right  holds  out  her  right  hand  and  rests 
her  left  hand  on  her  hip.  Both  appear  to  address  him.  The  goddess 
LaksmI  appears  on  the  reverse.  The  legends  are  Kumdraguptah  and  Sti 
pratdpah.  In  the  elephant-rider  type,  the  king,  holding  a  goad  in  his 
right  hand,  is  riding  an  elephant  and  behind  him  is  an  attendant 
holding  a  parasol  ( cchattra )  over  him.  The  reverse  shows  the  usual 
Laksmi.  Hone  of  these  titles  is  visible  on  any  of  his  extant  epigraphs. 
Most  of  these  gold  coins  have  a  standard  weight  of  about  126  grains 
current  in  the  reign  of  Candra  Gupta  II.3 

Like  his  father  again  Kumara  Gupta  I  issued  silver  coins  not 
only  for  his  western  but  also  for  his  central  provinces.  His  bust  and 
the  facing  Garuda,  with  the  legend  Paramabhagavata  Mahardjadhirdja 
Srz  Kumdragupta  MahehdradityaJi,  can  be  seen  on  his  silver  coins 
current  in  his  western  provinces.4.  His  coins  of  the  Central  Provinces 
have,  instead  of  the  Garuda,  a  peacock  facing  with  the  head  turned 
to  the  left,  wings  and  tail  outspread,  bearing  the  words:  Vijitavamr- 
avanipaim  Kumaragupto  dimmjayati.  His  silver-plated  coins,  of 
the  Yalabhi  fabric,  have  on  the  reverse'-  Paramabhagavata  Rajadhtraja 
Sri  Kumdragupta  Maliehdradityah?  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in 
his  Gadhwa  stone  inscription  dated  A.  D.  417-18,  Bilsad  stone  pillar 

1  Allan,  op.  cit.,  pp.  61-83 ;  also  see  /.  A.  S.  B.,  Pt.  I,  no.  4,  p.  169. 

2  J.  A.  S.  B.,  63,  Pt.  I,  no.  4.  P-  x75- 

8  Allan,  op.  cit.,  p.  cxxxiii. 

4  Ibid.,  pp.  89-106,  also  see  /.  A.  S.  B.  N.S.  XXIX,  (I933)>  PP"  II“I2« 

6  Ibid.,  pp.  107-11,  C/.,/.  K  S,  L,  III,  Pt.  II*  PP-  85-86. 
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inscription  of  A.  D.  415-16, 1  and  the  Mankuwar  stone  image 
inscription  issued  m  A.D.  448-49,  occur  his  titles  of  Paramabhagavata 
Maharajadhirajci  Sri  Kumaraguptah ,s  MahdnijadhircJja  Sri  Kmnara- 
guptah  and  Maharaja  Sri  Kumaraguptah ,3  As  in  the  reign  of  Candra 
Gupta  II,  Kumara  Gupta’s  Gadhwa  stone  inscription  refers  to  an 
endowment  of  twelve  dinaras,*  which  were  evidently  gold  coins, 
being  the  equivalents  of  the  Indian  suvarna. 6 

His  copper  coins  are  after  those  of  his  father,  with  the  impres¬ 
sions  of  his  bust  and  of  Garuda,  having  his  name  Kumaraguptah. 

With  the  demise  of  Skanda  Gupta'the  continuity  of  Gupta  coinage 
may  be  said  to  have  ended.  He  issued  gold  coins  of  the  archer, 
Laksmi  and  king  types.  The  former  were  of  a  standard  of  132 
grains .  having  his  figures  with  the  bow  and  the  goddess  on  either 

side  with  the  legends :  jayati  mahitalam . sudhauvi  and  Sn  Skanda- 

guptah,  while  his  later  heavy  standard  146-4  grain  coins,  have  the 
expressions  jayati  divam  Sri  Kramadityah  and  only  Kramadityah?  In 
his  king  and  Laksmi  types  on  the  obverse  the  king  stands  with  the 
bow  while  to  his  right  is  Laksmi,  (his  queen  ?)  whose  image  also 
can  be  seen  on  the  reverse  as  well.?  His  Sane!  stone  inscription 
dated  A.  D.  450-51,  refers  to  the  granting  of  certain  dinaras,  the 
interest  on  which  was  to  be  utilised  for  feeding  a  bhiksu  and  for 
lighting  three  lamps  before  the  Buddha.8 


n.  Sllver  coins>  current  in  his  western  provinces,  were  of  the 

Garuda,  bull,  altar  and  Kramadityah  types,  while  those  current 
m  his  central  provinces  were  generally  of  the  peacock  stamp.9  The 
former  bore  the  legend  Paramabhagavata  Maharajadhiraja  Sri  Skanda- 
gupia  Kramadityah  on  the  Garuda, M  and  Kramaditya  and  Parama- 
lagavata,  Sri  Vilcramaditya,  Sri  Vikramadityah  Skandaguptah  on  the 
altar  types.  The  silver  coins  of  his  central  provinces  have  the 

1  Allan,  op.  cit,  pp.  iri-12. 

2  Fleet,  op.  cit.,  (8),  p.  40,  (9)  p*  41, 

z  Ibid.,  (10),  p.  43  ;  (11)  p.  47. 

4  Ibid.,  (9),  p,  41. 

5  Allan,  op.  cit,  pp.  cxxIt-t. 

*  n  v’’ pp>  lr4"I5 . 117-19  i  also  see  /.  A,  S.  B. ;  {N.  S.)  XIX,  p.  58. 
ihp  Vjncent  Smith  called  this  type  “  King  and  Queen  Type  ”  whereon 

u*  ^  A*  S‘  P*  I75* 

»  mT*  °P\Cit'  PP* II9'22 ;  also  see/-  A‘ s-  B-> N- s-  XIX,  p.  57. 

u  lota.,  DJ>»  122-24.  '  H  •*** 
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legend  V ijitavanir  -  avanipatir = jayati  divam  Skahdctgupfot/a?n\  af ter 
his  father  Kumara  Gupta  Ts  coins  of  this  region2. 

The  history  of  Gupta  coinage  after  Skanda  Gupta  becomes 
spasmodic,  although  the  imperial  tradition  of  design  and  symbolism 
appear  to  have  continued.  His  son  and  successor  Pura  Gupta  issued 
a  few  gold  coins  and  in  fact  only  on9  coin  with  Ms  name  is  extant. B 
Some  scholars  therefore  presume  that  he  possibly  reigned  only  for  a  short 
time,  at  the  most  for  one  or  two  years.  There  is  no  evidence  to  prove 
that  Pura  Gupta  is  identical  with  Prakasaditya.  Of  his  son  Nara- 
sirriha  Gupta,  who  followed  him,  twelve  gold  coins  have  been  found, 
but  they  are  all  of  the  archer  type:  some  of  the  standard  type,  and 
others  of  a  very  crude  fabric  without  the  obverse  marginal  legends 
issued  probably  in  times  of  danger  and  difficulty4.  His  coins  have 
an  average  standard  of  146-5  and  146  grains0.  The  larger  number  of 
his  coins  also  suggests  that  he  probably  ruled  for  a  larger  period  than 
his  father,  namely  five  or  six  years.  If  Pura  Gupta  died  in  A.  D.  467-68, 
then  Narasiihha  Gupta  (Baladifya)  must  have  ruled  from  A.  D.  468-69 
to  A.  D.  472-73,  for  we  know  that  his  son  Kumara  Gupta  II  was  on  the 
throne  in  this  year.  This  king  too,  like  his  forefathers  issued  only 
archer  type  coins,  adopted  the  title  of  - Kramaditya  of  his  great 
grand  father  and  like  his  father  had  two  types  of  coins,  some  of  the 
standard  type  and  others  of  a  cruder  fabric6. 

To  the  chronological  difficulties  following  the  death  of  Kumara 
Gupta  II  are  added  the  paucity  of  Gupta  coins  of  Budha  Gupta,  who 
ruled  in  northern  Bengal  and  Malwa  between  A.  D.  483-95.  Of  the 
G.  E.  163-75  only  one  silver  coin  is  extant,7  while  none  has  yet  been 
discovered  of  his  successor  Bhanu  Gupta,  who  succeeded  him  in 
Eastern  India.  Until  the  late  discovery  of  the  Nalanda  seal,  it  was 
presumed  that  Kumara  Gupta  II  was  succeeded  by  Budha  Gupta 
and  that  the  former  had  evidently  no  children.  But  the  Nalanda 
seal  has  made  it  necessary  to  make  some  alterations  in  early  Gupta 
history.  As  stated  earlier,  I  was  inclined  to  doubt  the  identification 
that  the  Visum  Gupta  of  the  Kalighat  hoard  of  coins  was  apparently 

1  Allan,  op.  ciu,  pp.  129-33. 

2  Ibid.,  pp.  107-10. 

3  Ibid.,  pp.  134-35* 

4  Ibid.,  pp.  137-39* 

5  Ibid.,  cxxxiv. 

6  Ibid 140-43.  Probably  the  crudely  made  Garuda  (new)  type —'with  the  letters 
Sri  Ku  above  which  is  a  Garuda  standing,  on  the  obverse,  while  the  reverse  shows  a 
Lafcshnn  -  are  to  be  attributed  to  Kumara  Gupta  II  rather  than  to  Kumara  Gupta  I  as 
Smith  supposed.  Cf.  J.  A  S.  B 63;  pt*  I,  p.  174* 

7  Allan,  op.  cit p.  153* 
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the  Visnu  Gupta  of  the  Later  Gupta  dynasty,1  who,  as  we  are 
aware,  ascended  the  throne  in  A.  D.  706  and  reigned  at  least 

according  to  the  Mangraon  inscription,  for  seventeen  years. 3  But 
the  recently  discovered  Nalanda  seal  compels  one  to  reject  this 
identification,  because  it  reveals  to  us  that  Narasimha  Gupta’s  son 
Kumara  Gupta  II  had  a  son  known  as  Visnu  Gupta.3  Narasimha 
Gupta  and  Kumara  Gupta  mentioned  in  this  seal  can  only  be 
identified  with  their  namesakes  referred  to  in  the  Sarnath  inscriptions, 
one  of  which,  pertaining  to  the  reign  of  Budha  Gupta,  furnishes  us 
with  a  date  of  A.  D.  473-74  for  Kumara  Gupta  11.“  It  may 

therefore  be  concluded  that  the  Visnu  Gupta  of  the  Nalanda  Seal 
inscription  was  in  all  likelihood  no  other  than  the  son  of  Kumara 
Gupta  II  alluded  to  in  the  Sarnath  inscription.  I  had  stated  earlier 
that  Kumara  Gupta  II  was  probably  succeeded  by  Budha  Gupta,5 
m  view  of  the  then  existing  existence,  but  the  discovery  of  this  seal 
necessitates  us  to  modify  some  of  the  statements  made  already.  I 
had  observed  that  Pura  Gupta,  Narasimha  Gupta,  and  Kumara 

Gupta  II  were  to  be  assigned  to  a  period  within  G.  E.  148,  (Skanda 
Gupta’s  last  known  date,  and  G.  E.  157,  the  first  known’  year  of 

Budha  Guptas  reign.6  The  Nalanda  seal  now  obliges  us  to  include 
the  reign  of  Visnu  Gupta  within  this  period  of  nearly  nine  years, 
during  which  we  know  for  certain  that  Kumara  Gupta  II  was 
reigning  in  A.  D.  473-74.  Of  course  the  Nalanda  seal  now  raises 
several  important  issues  ?  but  it  suggests  that  Kumara  Gupta  II 

.0l?™usly.  8UCC6eded  by  Vl§nu  Gupta  I,  who  was  known  as 
Makarajadhirctja  and  had  obviously  issued  the  coins  stamped  with  his 

name  in  the  Kalighat  hoard. 


^  Several  coins  have  been  found  bearing  the  names  of  some  of 
.  6  rule*s  of  Eastern  India  who  must  have  followed  Bbanu  Gupta 
Among  these  were  Candra  Gupta  III,  Dvadasaditya,  Visnu  Gupta 
andraditya,  Ghatotkaca  Gupta,  Samacara  Narendraditya,8  Jaya  Gupta, 
Irasena  Kramaditya,  who  might  have  been  real  Gupta  kings  with 


1  Cf,  Ch.  I,  ante,  pp.  88-89. 

!  Altekar,/.  N.  S.  /.,  III,  Pt.  I,  pp.  57-59. 
3  Ilid.,  Pt.  II,  p.  104. 

*  AS./. i?.,  1914-15,  p.I26. 

*  Cf.,  Ante  Ch.  I.,  p.  41. 

6  Ibid.,  p.  46, 


-  I  intend  discussing  these  issues  in  a  separate  paper. 

E.I., XVIH  nf  Nar.endradiVa  with  Samacaradeva,  see  N.  K.  Bhattasali 

N.  S.,  XXI  pp.  1-6  tilosJnj  h^pei~Ami“tton  of  Imitation  Gupta  Coins,  J.  A.S.£. 
type  of  coin.  '  *  PP’  for  details  on  Samacaradeva’s  £ ajalth 
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the  typical  Adilya  title.  There  were  others  also  who  went  by  the 
names  of  Samacara,  Jaya  Prakanday asa  and  Hari  Gupta, 1 *  who 
might  or  might  not  have  belonged  to  the  family  of  the  Later 
Guptas, 3  but  their  identification  is  still  an  unsettled  problem. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  what  was  the  medium  of  exchange 
in  the  days  of  Yuan  Chwang.  He  relates  that  “rare  precious 
substances  of  various  kinds  from  the  sea-ports  (lit.  sea  bays)  are 
bartered  for  merchandise.  But  in  the  commerce  of  the  country  gold 
and  silver  coins,  cowries  and  small  pearls  are  the  media  of 
exchange.” 3  It  is  worth  recollecting  here  that  a  Gupta  emperor 
named  Vainya  Gupta  issued  some  gold  coins  one  of  which  is  now 
extant, 4  but  his  identification  with  the  Tathagata  Gupta  mentioned 
by  Yuan  Chwang  is  still  an  open  question  and  has  been  discussed 
already. 5 


6.  Symbolism  of  the  Coins 

Several  of  the  coins,  which  have  been  described  till  now  in  some 
detail,  represent  the  various  activities  of  the  reigning  king  in  impress¬ 
ive  symbolism.  The  first  two  rulers  of  the  Gupta  dynasty  evidently 
did  not  issue  any  coins,  but  on  those  attributed  to  the  third  monarch 
the  emperor  Candra  Gupta  I,  and  his  son  and  successor  Samudra 
Gupta,  the  sovereign  and  his  consort,  the  empress  are  seen.  On  the 
lyrist  coins  of  Samudra  Gupta  he  is  represented  as  playing  on  the 
lyre  (vtna)  which  lies  on  Ms  knees  while  he  is  seated  on  a  couch  and 
rests  his  legs  on  a  foot-stool.6  With  such  types  can  be  compared  the 
couch-coins  of  Candra  Gupta  II  whereon  he  is  depicted  as  sitting 
likewise,  but  he  is  only  holding  a  flower  in  his  uplifted  right  hand* 
while  resting  his  left  hand  on  the  edge  of  a  couch.7  The  emperor 
Samudra  Gupta  is  shown,  on  his  tiger  type  coins,  as  slaying  a  tiger* 
a  symbol  which  reminds  us  of  Sala  killing  s  similar  animal  in  early 
Hoysala  history.8  His  performance  of  the  Asvamedha  sacrifice  is 
symbolised  by  the  engraving  of  a  horse  which  is  led  to  the  altar 
before  a  sacrificial  post  (yitpa).  On  the  coins  of  his  son,  Candra 


1  Allan, op.cit,  pp.  149-52. 

3  Banerji ,  T he  Age  of  the  Imperial  Guptas,  p.  248. 

3  Yuan  Chwang,  Trawls  in  India,  I,  p.  178;  Hiuen  Tsiang,  op.  cit. ,  I,  pp.  89-90. 

4  Allan,  Catalogue,  nos.  588-90;  p.  144;  V.  A.  Smith,/.  R.  A.  S.t  1889,  p.  82;  L  H .  Q .* 
IX,  p.  784;  I.  C.,  V,  p.  301. 

5  Cf.,  ante  Ch.  I.  p.  47- 

6.  Allan,  op .  cit ,  p.  18. 

-  7  Ibid.,  p.  33. 

8  E .  C.f  V,  Bl.  171,  p.  100. 
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Gupta  ir,  in  those  of  the  archer,  couch,  parasoi  ( chhatra ),  lion-slayer, 
and  horseman  types,  he  is  portrayed  as  wielding  the  bow,  resting  on 
a  couch,  enjoying  the  glory  of  sovereignty  under  a  parasol,  the 
symbol  of  supremacy,  slaughtering  a  lion,  and  riding  on  a  horse.  On 
the  horseman  coins  of  Kumar  a  Gupta  I,  he  appears  as  riding  on  a 
horse,  holding  a  bow  either  in  his  right  or  left  hand  with  its  string 
outwards  and  without  a  sash.1  This  ruler  also  issued  some  other 
types  of  currency  like  those  of  the  peacock,  praidpa  and  elephant- 
rider  coins.  In  the  first  type  the  monarch  feeds  a  peacock,  the  vdhana 
of  Kartikeya,  in  the  second,  a  male  figure  appears  in  the  centre  with 
two  female  figures  on  either  side,2  while  in  the  third,  he  rides  in  the 
centre  on  an  elephant  with  a  goad  in  his  right  hand  while  an  atten¬ 
dant  holds  the  State  umbrella  over  him. 


1  Allan,  op.  cit.}  p.  73, 

kn,w„Dta,K1Lt”,'  GupainirSTi,fhe  H”gri!h  his  >»  »»  i,  i. 


CHAPTER  VI 


The  Fine  Arts 

I.  Introduction 

The  common  people,  the  nobility  and  the  royalty,  whose  ways  of 
life  have  been  noticed  already,  cultivated,  patronised  and  fostered 
several  of  the  fine  arts  which  have  distinguished  the  age  of  the 
Guptas  as  an  era  of  culture  in  Indian  history.  The  people  of  this 
period,  especially  the  nobles  and  the  rulers,  paid  particular  attention 
to  costume,  while  the  young  ladies  seem  to  have  taken  particular 
care  about  their  make-up  and  toilet.  The  manufacture  of  ornaments, 
which  appear  to  have  been  a  necessity  in  those  days,  developed  into 
a  speciality.  Personal  decoration  may  be  said  to  have  been  only  a 
preliminary  stage  in  the  development  of  the  fine  arts  in  the 
Gupta  age.  Architecture  being  encouraged  and  sculpture  fostered, 
elaborate  temples  came  into  existence  to  serve  as  models  which 
continued  to  survive  as  a  style  till  the  eleventh  century  as  far  as 
Orissa.'}  As  the  art  of  letters  flourished,  composers  and  playwrights 
made  this  period  almost  the  golden  era  of  Sanskrit  literature.  As  a 
consequence  of  the  cultivation  of  the  drama,  there  sprang  into 
existence  the  theatre  wherein  plays  were  enacted  although  the  names 
of  actors,  among  whom  some  notable  exponents  must  have  existed, 
are  unfortunately  forgotten.  Music,  as  an  accompaniment  of  the 
drama,  was  practised  by  the  common  as  well  as  the  rich  people, 
and  dancing,  which  was  always  an  accompaniment  of  song  in  those 
times,  became  a  fashionable  art  with  the  courtesans  as  well  as  the 
courtiers.  We  may  therefore  fully  agree  with  the  statement  that 
“the  Gupta  period  is  in  the  annals  of  classical  India  almost  what 
the  Periclean  age  is  in  the  history  of  Greece  ,  and  it  may  be 
added  what  the  Elizabethan  and  Stuart  periods  were  in  the  pages  of 
English  history.  3  What  the  era  of  Augustus  was  to  the  Roman 
Empire,  what  the  period  of  Taitsung  was  to  the  history  of  China, 
what  the  days  of  Louis  XIV  were  to  the  annals  of  France,  the  Age 
of  the  Guptas  may  be  said  to  have  been  to  the  heritage  of  India. 
This  age  may  be  compared  in  Indian  history  itself  to  the  Sangam 
Age  of  Tamil  literature,  to  the  period  of  the  ^ great  Moghuls  in 

1  Barnett,/,  i?.  A  5.,  1917 >  P« 

3  Smith,  The  Early  History  of  India,  p.  322.  (4th  ed.) 
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medieval  India,  and  to  the  splendours  of  Vijayanagara  in  the 
chronicles  of  the  Daksinapatha.  It  may  therefore  be  stated  without 
exaggeration  that  the  Age  of  the  Guptas  was  in  several  respects  the 
golden  age  of  Indian  history. 


1.  Fine  Arts  in  Pre-Gupta  times 

Kautalya,  in  an  interesting  passage,  reveals  what  he  meant  by 
Sne  arts  and  their  patronage  in  his  day.  He  observes  that  “Those 
who  teach  prostitutes,  female  slaves  and  actresses,  arts  such  as 
singing,  playing  on  musical  instruments,  reading,  dancing,  acting, 
writing,  painting,  playing  on  the  instruments  such  as  the  ojyn,  pipe 
and  drum,  reading  the  thoughts  ot  others,  manufacture  of  scents  and 
garlands,  shampooing,  and  the  art  of  attracting  and  captivating  the 
minds  of  others,  shall  be  endowed  with  maintenance  from  the  State.”1 
From  this  passage  it  may  be  inferred  first,  that  there  must  have  been 
specialists  in  all  these  branches  of  human  knowledge;  secondly,  that 
these  must  have  been  considered  the  most  important  of  all  the  fine 
arts  which  were  thought  worth  learning  and  imparting  to  others, 
thirdly,  that  dancing  girls,  women  slaves  and  actresses  only  were 
considered  to  specialise  in  such  arts  and  lastly,  the  most  important 
factor  is  that  such  specialists  were  patronised  by  the  State  which 
maintained  them  at  State  expense. 


That  each  of  these  arts  must  have  reached  a  considerable  stage  of 
specialisation  maybe  concluded  from  one  or  two  examples.  Let  us  take 
for  instance  the  question  of  scents  or  scented  pastes.  Kautalya  men¬ 
tions  quite  a  numoer  of  them.  Among  some  of  these  which  he  refers  to 
may  be  mentioned  the  names  of  Satam,  Gosir^aka,  Haricahdma, 
Tarima,  Gramemku,  Daivasabheya ,  Aupaka  ( Jdpaka ),  Jamaica 
Taunipu,  Afirara,  Maleyaka,  Kiicandam ,  Kalaparvataka,  Kosdkara- 
parvataka,  Sitodakiya,  Nagaparmtaka  and  SakalaJ  These  varieties 
show  not  only  the  range  but  also  the  specimens  of  scented  pastes 
which  were  manufactured  in  the  days  of  Kautalya  and  which  were 
evidently  known  to  his  people.  If  this  was  the  case  with  ordinary 
pastes  it  is  not  oo  much  of  a  presumption  to  suppose  that  in  many 

reffli:rali“tion  maai  haTe  moh6d  -  ^ uek 

Kautalya  refers  again  to  the  types  of  clothes  which  appear  to 
hav.  eurront  in  those  days.  Among  those  mention  is  made  of 
—  “m  a°d  Cott°n  fabric»-  Among  the  woollsne  he  specifies  ton 

.b“l\tf,;Bt-n’a,-xxvn-p-w 
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kinds.  He  records  that  “Woollen  blankets  are  (of  ten  kinds): 
Kambala  (a  coarse  blanket)  Kauchapaka  (usually  worn  by  cowherds), 
Kulamitika  (head-dress),  Suamitika  (hustings  spread  over  the  back  of 
a  bullock),  Taragdstarana  (hustings  spread  over  the  back  of  a  horse), 
Varnaka  (a  coloured  blanket),  Talichchhaka  (a  blanket  or  bed-sheet), 
Vdramna  (a  coat),  Paristoma  (a  large  blanket  or  hustings)  and 
8a mantabhadraka  (hustings  spread  over  the  back  of  an  elephant).” 
Of  these  “  that  which  is  slippery  (pichclihila)  as  a  wet  surface, 
possessed  of  fine  hair  and  soft  is  the  best.”  Then  he  describes  types 
of  other  fabrics.  “  That  which  is  manufactured  in  the  country  of 
Vaiiga  ( Vahgaka)  is  a  white  and  soft  fabric  (duknla);  that  of  Pandya 
manufacture  (Pamidraka)  is  black  and  a3  soft  as  the  surface  of  a 
gem;  and  that  which  is  the  product  of  the  country,  Suvarnakudya 
is  as  red  as  the  sun,  as  soft  as  the  surface  of  the  gem,  woven  while 
the  threads  are  very  wet,  and  of  uniform  {catiiraira)  or  mixed 
texture  ( vi/dmi$rcwana)’\  Moreover  there  were  various  types  of  such 
cloth :  single,  half,  double,  treble,  and  quadruple  garments  are 

varieties  of  the  same.  “The  above  ”,  says  Kautalya,  “will  explain 
other  kinds  of  fabrics  such  as  ICasika,  Benares  products,  and 
Ksauma  (coarse)  which  is  manufactured  in  Pandya  ( Paimdraka)'\ 
He  refers  to  fibrous  garments  such  as  “  Mctgadhika  (product  of  the 
Magadha  country),  Pamidraka  and  SauvarnakitdyakaP1  It  maybe 
noticed  that  these  references  to  several  countries  reveals  the  centres 
where  all  these  types  of  woollen  and  fibrous  cloth  were  manufactured. 

Besides  these  mention  is  also  made  of  Kauseya  or  silk  cloth  and 
Cim-pattaha  or  fabrics  of  Chinese  manufacture.  Dealing  With 
cotton  cloth  he  states  that  those  of  Madhura  (southern),  Aparanta 
(western  parts),  of  Kalinga,  Kasi,  Vaiiga,  Vatsa  (Kausdmbt)  and  of 
Mahisa  (Mahismati)  were  the  best.8 

2.  Costume 

Sculptures  especially  from  Gandhara  and  the  neighbourhood  of 
Mathura  throw  some  light  on  the  costume  worn  in  pre-Gupta  times. 
From  the  Gandhara  sculptures  of  the  north-west  we  learn  that  the 
people  wore  the  typical  Indian  dholi,  dupatta  and  turban,  while  the 
alien  dress  like  the  tunic,  trousers,  armours,  high-boots  and  cap, 
were  all  generally  worn  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Punjab,  the  North- 
Western  Provinces  and  Afghanistan.  The  origin  of  this  costume  has 
been  traced  to  Central  Asia  and  Iran.  The  wealthy  people  appear  tc 

1  Kautalya,  Arthasastra ,  Bk.  II,  Ch.  XI,  p.  8 1-82. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  83. 
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have  worn  the  lithe  and  graceful  dhoti  reaching  to  the  feet,  a  shawl 
usually  covering  the  shoulders  and  rolled  round  on  the  left  arm 
and  flung  back  in  firm  folds  which  were  firmly  held  fast  by  a 
heavy  tassel. 1  The  dhoti  was  held  firmly  by  a  fastened  waist-band 
which  was  either  plain  or  laced.  Sandals  were  also  worn. 3  Over 
the  head  with  the  hair  either  uncovered  or  tied  into  a  top-knot  was 
worn  the  turban  which  was  either  spiral  shaped,  light  or  heavy. 3 
The  turban  itself  was  placed  in  shape  by  a  head-clasp  or  brooch 
which  had  various  designs. 4  The  tunic  in  vogue  had  flaps  to  the 
right  or  the  left, 3  while  over  it  long  over-coats  were  also  worn.6 
The  cap  in  use  was  of  various  types :  skull-shaped,  conical,  and  domed, 
while  the  helmet  also  seems  to  have  been  popular. 7 


Women  wore  a  three-piece  costume,  made  up  of  the  shawl,  sleeved 
tunic  and  skirt.  The  shawl,  covering  the  shoulders,  descended  to  the 
waist,  the  sleeved  tunic  enveloped  the  body  above  the  waist,  while 
below  was  worn  the  skirt. 8  Of  course  the  petticoat  was  also  in  use 
and  we  can  occasionally  notice  the  breast-band. 9  The  sari  worn  in 
different  styles  was  common  and  over  this  costume  was  flung  the 
flowing  shawl.10  The  head  was  ornamented  with  either  the  chaplet 
or  at  times  with  the  tiara. 11 


In  Kusana  times  most  of  these  practices  noticeable  in  the  Gandhara 
sculptures  appear  to  have  continued.12  The  Saka  kings  usually  wore 
a  cap,  tunic,  trousers  and  high  boots  as  can  be  observed  from  the 
headless  image  of  Kaniska  and  other  similar  figures  from  Mathura.13 
The  women  invariably  donned  the  sari,  which  was  fastened  by 
means  of  the  girdle,  many  elaborate  types  of  which  can  be  found 
while  foreign  women  also  seem  to  have  worn  the  tunicas  well. 14 


Foucher,  V Art  Greco-Bouddhique  du  Gandhara ,  II,  figs.  303,  401,  417  dd  I7Q  10*2 
223,  (ed.  MDCCCXVIII).  1  4  /,  pp.  x/y,  192 


2  Ibid.,  figs.  392, 415-417  pp.  179,221 ;  also  see  A,  S.  L  R.s  1911-12,  pL  XL,  II 
8  ^ I.R.  1912, pi.  VI  W;  XLII,%i7,XL,fig.  12.  ■ 

4  Foucher,  op.  cit,  II,  fig.  415,  p.  221 ;  fig.  417,  p,  223  ;  fig.  423,  p.  231. 

*  Ibid.,  figs.  351/353,. pp.  93. 
e  Ibid.,  II,  fig.  373,  p.  I2X. 


7  Ibid,,  fig.,  353,  p.  95,  fig.  354,  p.  g?m 

8  Ibid.,  I,  figs.  139, 140,  pp.  275,  277,  figs.  189,  p.  3/5 ;  II,  figs.  326,  p.  40. 

9  lud->  l>  %•  153,  P.  303. 

10  Mid,,  II,  fig.  377,  p.  129. 

11  A.  S .  L  R.,  1911-12,  pi.  XLI,  fig.  16. 

12  C/.  Vogel,  La  Sculpture  de  Mathura,  PI.  VII,  XXXV,  XXI  VIII 
1S  A .  S.  L  R, ,  1911-12,  p.  1222 ;  pi.  LIII,  figs.  3,  7,  8. 

u  Kramnsch  Grundziige  de  Indisehen  Kiinst,  pl.  19;  Smith,  Jain  Stupa  and  other 
anttqmnes  of  Mathura. ,  pl.  XXXIV-V;  Vogel,  op.  ciu ,  pL  XVIII  (a),  * 
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They  usually  unbared  tlieir  heads  though  occasionally  they  adopted 
the  use  of  the  veil  and  the  turban.1 

3.  Coiffeures 

The  G-andhara  and  Mathura  sculptures  reveal  to  us  the  current 
practices  of  dressing  the  hair.  In  the  former  we  find  that  the  men 
usually  wore  long  hair  and  tied  it  up  in  a  knot  on  the  top  of  the 
head,2  while  at  times  the  curls  fell  on  either  side  as  well  on  the 
back.3  The  hair  of  the  children  was  either  cropped  or  left  in  two  or 
three  tufts  which  were  tied  into  a  chignon;  while  the  women  too 
adopted  a  similar  system  with  the  tying  of  the  top-knot  which, 
at  times,  was  twisted  into  a  spiral.  Their  hair  was  plaited,  either  into 
a  single  braid  which  was  let  down  on  the  back,  or  bound  into  a 
loose  knot  which  rested  on  the  nape  of  the  neck.  These  plaits  or 
knots  were  adorned  with  nets  of  pearl,  rosettes  or  chaplets.1 

But  the  Mathura  sculptures  display  a  surprising  variety  in  the 
contemporary  styles  of  coiffeure.  But  usually  the  men  in  Kusana 
times  appear  to  have  tied  up  their  hair  into  a  top-knot,  while  the 
women  parted  their  hair  at  the  sides  of  the  head  and  tied  it  into 
a  knot  in  the  centre  and  on  the  top  of  the  crown.5  The  ladies  of 
course  had  recourse  to  other  fashions  like  parting  of  the  hair  in  the 
centre6,  but  the  system  of  looping  and  knotting  the  hair  in  a  plait 
on  the  back  does  not  appear  to  have  been  popular. 

4.  Cosmetics 

Susruta,  assigned  to  the  Kusana  period,  in  his  work  C'ikitsastham, 
lays  down  twenty-four  regulations  regarding  toilet  and  cosmetics.  He 
observes  that  at  home  on  rising  up,  a  man  had  to  clean  his  teeth 
with  the  tooth-brush,  wash  his  mouth  and  eyes,  apply  a  little 
collyrium  to  Ms  eyes,  and  chew  some  betel  leaves.  Before  taking 
his  bath  he  had  to  massage  his  head  with  oil  ( sirobhyahga ),  anoint 
and  rub  his  limbs  ( udavartana ,  utsadana,  and  uclgharsam),  take  some 
exercise,  shampoo  his  body  and  then  go  to  his  bath.  After  this 
operation  his  body  had  to  be  suffused  with  fragrant  paste  ( anulepana ), 
his  hair  combed,  his  nails  paired,  ornaments  worn  and  some  scent 

>  Foucher,  op.  cit,  II,  figs.  385-  392-93-  393.  PP-  *57.  l79, 185. 

2  Ibid.,  fig.  357,  p.  97- 

3  Marshall,  The  Stupa  of  BarhUt  atjaulian,  p.  29. 

«  Foucher,  op.  cit.,  I,  figs.  162-64 ;  Ibid.,  II,  figs.  318-19 ;  Vogel,  op.  at.,  pi.  *LV. 

5  Vogel,  op.  cit.,  pli.LXVI  (h). 

6  Cf.  Smith,  op.  cit,,  pi.  LXI, 
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sprinkled  on  his  limbs.  The  common  man  on  going  out  wore  leather 
shoes  and  took  with  him  either  a  stick  or  an  umbrella;  if  he  were  a 
soldier,  he  donned  his  armour  ( varnavara ). 1 

Susruta  sometimes  throws  some  light  on  some  of  the  preparations 
which  were  probably  in  vogue  during  his  days.  He  states  that  the 
tooth-paste  for  example  was  obtained  from  honey,  fri-lmtu  ( Terminnlia 
Chebula,  T.  Bellerina  and  Phyllanthus  Emblica),  tHmrga,  (cinnamon, 
cardamom,  and  leaves  of  Lauras  Cassia),  ISjumli  (Scindapms  offi¬ 
cinalis)  salt  and  oil.2  He  mentions  again  a  type  of  mouth-wash 
prepared  from  the  bark  of  a  certain  tree  called  Kslra,  which  was 
mixed  with  milk,  bhlladaka  (Symploses  Bacemosa )  or  emblic  myrobalan 
(ami aka),  which,  after  being  soaked  in  water,  and  also  being  strained 
were  ready  for  use.*  Again  the  betel-leaf,  which  was”  such  a 
common  and  familiar  article  of  toilet  during  Gupta  times,  was  meant 
to  be  chewed  along  with  spices  like  cloves,  camphor,  nut-meg,  Jmkkola. 
lata-kasfun,  and  similar  objects  of  flavour.4 


5.  The  Scope  of  Fine  Arts  in  the  Gupta  Age 

In  Gupta  times  too  the  concept  of  fine  arts  was  well-defined  al- 
hough  the  idea  of  the  traditional  arts  was  usually  current  in  the 
minds  of  the  writers  of  this  age.  Yatsyayana,  for  instance,  gives  a 
concrete  illustration  of  this  statement  when  he  mentions  the  sixty- 

"1  ™ t  Th’  aCCOrf ng  t0  hin1’  W0re  to  be  the  accomplishments  of 
very  cultured  man  and  woman.  He  records  their  names  as  follows- 
singing,  p  aying  on  the  instruments,  dancing,  drawing,  engraving 
“  S  Y  0,1  *  to™™*"*™  -Meg  of  Yth  and 

"rf  Y'1”®  S  iewols'  mating  of 

sical-fouutains,  water-sprinkling,  casting  of  spells,  garland-making 

arrangements  of  diamonds  and  crowns,  beauty-culture,  decoration  of 

the  ears,  scent-making,  display  of  jewellery,  witch-craft,  expressive 

management  of  f  the  hands,  cooking,  preparation  of  drinks,  darn  ng 

of  XZ  °”  11,8  lute  “d  d1™-  .he 

P  .  ion  of  tongue-twisters,  reading  aloud,  acting  and  story-tellino- 

capping  rhymes  and  half-finished  verses,  reed  plaiting, 

XXrXZ  id“‘ifica‘r  and  di8co™iy  °f  .h»i 

~ - I_n  of  coot,  qua, I  and  pigeon  fights,  training  parrots  and 

Cat cSTSr  "•  ^  XXIV'  "•  ®  by  K-  K.  Gbtshagratna, 

2  Ibid.,  r.  4.  p#  aSu 
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jack-daws  to  speak,  hair-dressing,  talking  witli  the  fingers,  crypto¬ 
graphy,  study  of  dialects,  decoration  of  vehicles  with  flowers, 
interpretation  of  omens,  the  drawing  of  talismans,  mnemonics,  group 
reciting,  guessing  riddles  and  word-puzzles,  writing  poems,  use  of 
reference  books,  prosody,  literary  knowledge,  art  of  disguise,  patching 
and  restoration  of  clothes,  games  of  chance,  dicing,  childrens  games, 
etiquette,  making  artificial  flowers.1 

It  has  already  been  noted  that  Bana  too  has  recorded  all  these 
arts  which  were  considered  essential  for  the  attainment  of  a  liberal 
education  especially  of  princes  and  nobles. 2  Bana  tells  us  how  there 
was  a  Brahmana  minister  named  Sukhanasa  “whose  mind  had 
plunged  deeply  into  all  the  arts  and  sastras”*  King  Candrapida, 
while  a  prince,  was  sent  by  his  father  to  a  “palace  of  learning 
outside  the  city,  stretching  half  a  league  along  the  Sipra  river 
surrounded  by  a  wall  of  white  bricks  like  the  circle  of  peaks  of  a 
snow- mountain,  girt  with  a  great  moat  running  along  the  walls, 
guarded  by  very  strong  gates,  having  one  door  kept  open  for  ingress, 
with,  stables  for  horses  and  palanquins  close  by,  and  a  gymnasium 
constructed  beneath.”4  In  such  a  palace  of  learning  the  prince  had 
to  study  for  ten  years  in  order  to  master  all  the  arts,  having  entered 
it  in  his  sixth  and  leaving  it  in  his  sixteenth  year.5  Here  the 
prince  was  to  study  under  “teachers  of  every  science55  surrounded 
with  “a  suite  composed  mainly  of  the  sons  of  his  teachers.5’6 

In  later  times  according  to  Dandin  the  concept  of  the  traditional 
sixty-four  arts  appears  to  have  been  well-known.  In  Pramati  s 

1  Vatsyayana,  Kamasiitra ,  text,  pp.  29-30 :  gltani,  mdyam ,  nriyain,  alekhyam , 
visesakacchcdyam,  tiindtrfakusiiniavalivikdf'dh,  puspiislaranam,  da  san  avas  andngaragah, 
manibhumikakarma ,  sayanaracanam,  udakavadyam t  udakdghdtah ,  citrasca  yogdh ,  malyagratha 
nmvtkalpah,  sekliarakdptdayoj attain,  nepathyaprayogah ,  karnapatrabhangah ,  gahdhayuUih 
bhtisanaydjimam,  aihdrajdldh,  kaucumdrdsca  yogdh,  hastalagluivam,  viciitasakhay u.sabha~ 
ksyavika vci k tya ,  p (hi tikiwasar agas a vayo j ci u a w ,  stccivanakaK ntaui,  sutrakyida,  uiftadafuii- 
rtikavadyani,  prahchkd,  pratimala,  durmcaydgah,  pustakavdcamm,  ndtakdkhydyikadarsanam, 
kavyasamasya puramtn,  pattikavctravdnavikal pdh,  taksakar  mani,  taksanam ,  vastuvidyd , 
ruparainaparl ksa,  dhdiuvddah ,  manirdgakar ajharn,  w ksdyurvedayogah,  mesaktikkuiald-, 
vaka yuddhavidhih,  suhci  scirikapra  l  dp  a  n  ci  in ,  utsadane-safh'vdhane,  kcsam  arddhane  ca  kansalam, 
aksaramustikakathanam,  mlecchitavikalpah ,  desabhasavijhdnam,  puspasatika,  nimittojFidnam 
yahirmatrM,  d  haranamatrkci ,  s  amp  at y  a  m,  man  as  i  kavyakyyd,  dbhidanakdsah ,  cchandojnd- 
nam ,  kryakalpah,  cch al itakayogah,  vastragcpanani ,  dyutawsesah,  akarsakriddh ,  balakrida - 
nakdni,  vainayikinam,  vaijayiktnain,  vyayamakhmn  ca  vidyam  Jnanam..  .(Kasi  Sans.  Series, 
1929)- 

a  See  Ch.  Ill  ante,  Sec.  3,  PP-  170-71.  .  x  „  ..  - 

3  Bana,  Kddambari ,  p.  49.  Cf.  The  attainments  of  the  parrot  Vaisampayana. 

Ibid.,  p.  10. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  59. 

5  Ibid.,  p.  62. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  60. 
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adventure  a  son-in-law  is  thus  introduced  to  the  king .  He  is 
erudite  in  the  four  bodies  of  Scripture ;  an  courant  both  as  to  theory 
and  practice  in  the  sixty-four  accomplishments ;  a  specialist  in 
literature  relating  to  elephants,  chariots,  and  horses ,  a  champion 
archer  and  clubfighter ;  versed  in  mythology  and  traditional  lore ; 
a  creative  artist  in  poetry,  drama,  and  sophisticated  fiction ;  a 
scholarly  economist  and  mystical  theologian;  never  envious  of 
another’s  talent;  a  candid  friend;  capable;  generous;  blest  with  a 
retentive  memory;  unassuming.”1 * 

It  is  certainly  possible  that  all  the  sixty-four  arts,  already 
enumerated,  might  not  actually  have  been  learnt  and  practised  in  the 
Gupta  age,  but  that  most  of  them  were  really  known  cannot  be 
gainsaid.  Probably  they  were  the  monopoly  of  only  the  royalty 
and  the  nobility  while  the  less  wealthy  must  have  attempted  to 
imitate  these  classes  and  acquired  the  mastery  at  least  over  some  of 
these  arts. 

Later  most  of  these  practices  survived  and  achieved  a  remarkable 
stage  of  efficiency  and  excellence.  Kalidasa  describes  the  fashions 
current  during  the  various  seasons  of  his  day.  In  the  summer 
{G-risma)  the  people  took  their  bath  under  shower-baths  ( jalay antra - 
mahdiram\  smeared  their  bodies  with  sandal-paste, 3  put  on  light 
clothes,  adorned  themselves  with  flower-garlands  which  were  perfumed 
with  sandal-paste,  scented  their  hair  with  the  fragrance  of  bath-room 
powder  (siwna-kasdya)*  and  ornamented  their  fore-heads  with  lines 
of  sandal-paste.4  In  the  rainy  season  (Farax)  they  daubed  their 
limbs  with  sandal-wood  and  black  agallochum  ( kalagwru )  pastes,  and 
decorated  their  hair  and  ears  with  flowers,  and  their  foreheads  with 
flower-chaplets  (kesapdsdh)  of  the  season.5  In  the  winter  ( Hemanta ), 
besides  all  these  embellishments  of  the  body,  they  painted  their 
faces  with  various  leaf-designs  ( patralekhdni ).6  In  the  Sisira  (January 
to  March)  season,  they  disinfected  their  rooms  with  frankincense 
like  black  agallochum  and  tinged  their  bosoms  with  saffron,  scented 


1  Dandin,  Dasahumdracarita,  1 54,  text,  p.  100 :  catuhsastikaldgamaprayogacaiuro- 
vtsesetta  gajarathtiragatahtrividisvasanastra'karmani  gadayuddhe  ca  nirupamah  puraneti- 
hasdkusalah  karid  Mvyandtakdkhyiiyikdjidm  vetta  sepaniscido  arthasdstrasya  nirmatsaro 
gunesu  visrambhi  surhatsu  sakhyah  samvtbhagasilah  srutadharo  gatasmayasca . 

1  1, 2,  p.  2. 

5  Ibid.,  4,  p.  3- 

4  Ibid.,  4-5,  pp.  3-4 :  caManalikhita4alatika-pmmdri-kaih. 

5  Ibid.,  II,  21,  p.  27. 

6  Ibid.,  IV,  5,  p.  49-50. 
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their  hair  with  the  incense  and  black  agallochum  smoke,  stained 
their  breasts  with  pastes  of  priyahgu  or  saffron  and  painted  their 
limbs  with  lac-dye.1 

IS  ana  tells  us  that  “  the  fierce  heat  of  the  sun  made  people  long 
not  only  to  drink  water  perfumed  with  the  strong  scent  of  the  trumpet- 
flower,  but  even  to  drink  up  the  very  wind.”  3 

But  it  was  especially  during  a  wedding  that  a  more  elaborate 
system  of  toilet  was  observed.  The  bride  after  her  bath  was  smeared 
with  the  lodhra  ( Symplocos  Racemosa)  to  remove  the  oiliness  of  the 
skin  (lodhra-kalkena-hrtahgatailarn),  and  anointed  with  the  kaleyaka 
unguent.  Then  her  hair  was  perfumed  with  incense-smoke,*  and  a 
garland  of  yellow  madhuka  flowers  placed  round  her  neck. 4  Her 
mother  then  marked  on  her  forehead  the  vermeil-spot  prepared  from 
yellow  orpiment  ( haritala )  and  realgar  ( imnahsila ). 3  Her  eyes  were 
painted  with  collyrium  (kajjalam), 5  and  various  designs  ( patravibha - 
■fcfflwi)  were  painted  on  her  limbs  by  means  of  the  sukulagw  u  and 
(jorocana  pastes.  “ 

II.  Costume  in  Gupta  Times. 

The  costume,  toilet  and  ornaments  of  the  various  people  noticed 
earlier,  now  deserve  to  be  ascertained.  But  in  this  connection,  it  will 
be  convenient  to  note  the  dresses  not  of  so  many  castes,  but  rather 
of  Gupta  society  as  a  whole,  from  the  king  downwards  even  to  the 
forest  people. 

The  king  was  the  most  important  person  in  the  State  and  what 
he  wore  naturally  attracted  attention.  But  unfortunately  as  no 
chroniclers  have  left  any  account  of  the  earliest  Gupta  rulers,  their 
coins  are  the  only  sources  which  can  give  us  any  reliable  information 
about  their  dress.  One  of  the  coins  of  Oandra  Gupta  I  shows  him 
wearing  a  close-fitting  coat,  trousers  and  head-dress,  ear-rings  and 
armlets,  holding  in  his  left  hand  a  crescent-topped^  standard  bound 
with  a  fillet  and  with  his  right  hand  offering  a  ring  to  his  wife, 

i  £(«.,  VI,  13,  p.  72. 

*  Bana,  Harsacarita,  p.  37,  text,  p.  52- 

*  Kum.,  VII,  9,  p.  127. 

*  Ibid.,  14,  p.  128. 

3  Ibid.,  23,  p.  131. 

«  Ibid.,  20,  p.  130. 

J  Ibid.,  15,  p.  129. 
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Kumaradevi,  who  stands,  left  to  right,  wearing  a  loose  robe, 
ear-rings,  necklace  and  armlets  and  a  tight  fitting  head-dress. 1  The 
standard  type  coins  of  Samudra  Gupta,  for  instance,  reveal  a  kind  of 
armour  covering  the  chest  and  sides  and  opening  below  the  waist  in 
front. 2 3 * *  A  similar  protection  can  also  be  noticed  on  the  archer  and 
couch  type  of  coins  of  Candra  Gupta  If,  but  in  some  of  his  archer 
coins,  he  obviously  wears  a  dholl  as  the  loose  folds  indicate.8 9  His 
lion-slayer  and  horseman  type  coins  display  the  girdle,  armlets  and 
ear-rings,  which  must  have  been  familiar  ornaments  in  this  period 
of  Gupta  history.'1  Sometimes  on  his  coins  he  appears  wearing  only 
his  waist-cloth  and  ornaments,  with  a  bow  in  hand, 6  while  he  has  a 
turban  or  some  ornamental  head-dress. B  The  sash  can  also  be 
discovered  not  only  on  the  coins  of  this  ruler  but  also  on  those  of 
Skanda  Gupta  as  well.7  Some  of  the  coins  of  the  lion-slayer  and 
peacock  types,  pertaining  to  the  reign  of  Kumara  Gupta  I,  show 
how  short  loose  clothes  were  worn  above  the  knee. 8  It  is  possible 
that  such  a  dress  was  donned  particularly  during  hunting,  although 
it  cannot  be  substantiated.  The  larger  soutane-like  costume,  probably 
a  dhoti,  can  be  seen  on  the  coins  of  Skanda  Gupta. 2  Thus  arrayed, 
the  king  appears  to  have  had  what  are  apparently  curls  with  a  fillet 
drooping  on  the  forehead,10  as  can  bo  observed  on  the  coins  of 
Skanda  Gupta  and  Pura  Gupta.  11 * 

Kalidasa  is  more  enlightening  than  Fa-Hien  in  depicting  some 
features  of  contemporary  Hindu  costume.  He  refers  to  the  headgear, 
probably  a  turban  {vestana)  which  was  worn  by  boys  and  men. 13 *  The 
upper  portion  of  the  body  above  the  waist  was  wrapped  with  the 
uttariya, 18  the  counterpart  of  the  modern  shawl.  The  lower  as  well 
as  the  upper  garment  are  both  sometimes  referred  to  in  one  term 
dukutatii.1*  Bana,  as  will  be  seen  presently,  clearly  alludes  to  a  lower 

I  Brown,  Catalogue  of  the  coins  of  the  Guptas,  Mavkharis,  etc.,  in  the  Provincial 
Museum,  Lucknow,  no.  28,  p.  6,  (1920). 

*  Allan,  Catalogue,  pi.  I-II. 

3  Ibid.,  pis.  VI  and  VII;  also  sec  no.  10. 

*  Ibid.,  pi.  IX. 

s  Brown,  op.  cit.,  no.  73,  p.  17. 

6  Ibid.,  no.  77,  p.  19. 

7  Ibid.,  nos.  87-88,  pp.  21-22.  no.  128,  p.  33. 

8  Allan,  op.  cit.,  pi.  XV. 

9  Ibid.,  pis.  XIX,  XXIV. 

10  Ibid.,  pis.  XVI,  XVII,  XVIII. 

II  Ibid.,  pi.  XXL 

13  Raghu.,  I,  42,  p.  15  ;  VIII,  13,  p.  161. 

18  Ibid., XVI,  43,  P.336. 

“  Ibid.,  VII,  18-19,  P-  145. 
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garment  in  his  expression  dvillyambara.  Yiian  Chwang,  in  fact, 
refers  to  this  lower  garment  as  prevailing'  among  Buddhists  and 
calls  it  the  Niv-’o-so-na  or  the  Nhmana.1  Likewise  I-Tsing  referring 
to  the  clothes  required  by  a  Buddhist  priest  in  the  seventh  century, 
mentions  this  uttardsahga  or  the  upper  cloth  and  the  nivdsana  or 
the  lower  garment. 3 

The  evidence  from  Kalidasa  receives  support  from  the  specific 
information  given  by  Yiian  Cliwang  about  the  nature  of  cloth 
materials  used  in  northern  India  in  the  seventh  century.  He  observes 
that  “  the  names  of  their  clothing  materials,  are  Kiao-she-ye  ( Kauseya ) 
and  muslin  [tieh)  and  calico  ipu),  Kauseya  being  silk  from  a  wild 
silk-worm ;  Ch’ii  (or  Chu)-mo  ( Ksauma ),  a  kind  of  linen ;  Han  (or 
Kan)-po-lo  ( Kambalct ),  a  texture  of  fine  wool  (sheep’s  wool  or  goat’s 
hair)  and  Ho-la-li  (Ral  ?)  a  texture  made  from  the  wool  of  a  wild 
animal— this  wool  being  fine  and  soft  and  easily  spun  and  woven  is 
prized  as  a  material  for  clothing.  In  north  India  where  the  climate 
is  very  cold,  closely  fitting  jackets  are  worn  somewhat  like  those  of 
the  Tartars  (Hu).”3  The  Kauseya  type  is  the  one  referred  to  by 
Kalidasa,  while  Watters  had  suggested  that,  as  the  Samskrta  word 
rdllaJta  denotes  a  wild  animal,  the  fabric  made  from  its  hair,  the  rallaka- 
kambala,  must  have  been  a  fine  woollen  cloth. 4  Therefore  it  is  evident 
that  there  were  three  principal  varieties  of  cloth;  first  being  ha useya, 
covering  types  of  silk,  muslin  and  calico,  secondly  ksauma ,5 6 7  linen 
manufactured  from  either  flax,  ( ksuma ),  jute  {sana)  and  hemp  ( bhanga ) 
and  lastly  kambala,  implying  woollens  in  the  shape  of  blankets  or 
other  kinds  of  cloth  made  from  the  wool  of  goats  and  similar 
animals. 

Bana  too  Tefers  to  some  kinds  of  fine  as  well  as  coarse  cloth 
manufactured  in  his  day.  Hamsavega,  the  confidential  messenger 
from  the  heir-apparent  of  Assam,  for  instance,  had  wrapped  an 
umbrella  named  Abhoga  in  a  wrapper  of  white  bark-silk.8  He 
brought  among  other  presents  silken  towels,  rolled  up  in  baskets  of 
many-coloured  reeds  and  soft  loin-cloths  smooth  as  birch  barkJ  In 
Bana’s  days  a  variety  of  silks  and  cotton  cloth  appears  to  have  been 

1  Yuan  Chwang,  op.  cit.,  I,  p.  150* 

2  I-Tsing,  op*  cit,  p.  55* 

*  Yuan  Chwang,  op.  cit.,  I,  p.  148  ;  Hiuen  Tsiang,  Si-yu-kt,  I.  p.  75- 

4Watters,^.«V.,I/P.i49* 

5  Ksauma  is  interpreted  also  as  woven  silk.  _ 

6  B&na,  Harsacarita,  p.  212,  text,  p.  21$.  duMahalpitaccha  nicoldkadakostU ^  ^ 

7  Ibid.,  p.  214,  text,  p.  217.  smcdksmmi  hsaumani  kumlaHlpildWlUMtitanam  « 

bhurjaivakkomalah  sparsvatih  jatipattikah. 
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manufactured,  because  he  refers  to  linen  ( ksauma )  cotton  (badara) 
bark-silk  (dnJcula),  spider’s  thread  (laldia),  muslin  ( ahfujah )  and  silk 
(amsuka). 1 

At  Ajanta,  especially  in  caves  XVI  and  XVII,  the  different  styles 
of  contemporary  costume  can  still  be  seen.  Men  generally  wore  a 
loose  short  cloth  below  the  waist  and  above  the  knees,2  while  a  shawl 
was  thrown  over  the  shoulder.3  The  men-servants  invariably  had  only 
a  short  loose  cloth  with  nothing  above  the  waist.4  Some  of  the 
soldiers  adopted  this  type  of  costume,  but  they  were  generally  also 
found  with  short-sleeved  jackets  covering  the  breast.6  In  some  cases 
the  full-armed  jacket,  the  loose  cloth  worn  below  the  waist  and  a  shawl 
covering  the  waist  could  be  seen  among  men.6  This  short  cloth  was 
worn  even  by  rich  persons  in  whose  case  its  texture,  of  course,  was  of  a 
superior  kind,  but  the  shawl  thrown  over  the  shoulder  sometimes 
descended  down  to  the  ground."  The  children  went  about  either  with 
a  small  cloth  below  the  waist  or  quite  naked.  The  recluses,  especially 
Buddhist,  wore  their  full  armed  long  robes  or  the  lower  and  upper  clothes.8 

From  these  descriptions  of  contemporary  coins,  frescoes  and  the 
accounts  of  contemporary  writers  it  may  be  concluded  that  people, 
in  the  times  of  the  Guptas  up  to  the  seventh  century,  were  familiar 
with  turbans,  coats,  shawls  and  loose  garments  comparable  to  the 
present  day  dhoti.  They  wore  ornaments  in  the  ears,  round  the  neck, 
arms  and  legs.  This  information  may  now  be  compared  with  the 
evidence  offered  by  foreign  travellers,  who  visited  portions  of  the 
Gupta  empire  from  the  fourth  century  onwards.  Among  them  Fa 
Hien  is  one  who  is  either  reticent  or  even  vague  when  dealing  with  the 
dress  of  the  people  amidst  whom  he  moved.  Dealing  with  the  Middle 
Kingdom  in  general  he  says  that  11  The  food  and  clothes  of  the  common 
people  are  the  same  as  in  that  of  Central  Kingdom  ”®  about  which, 
however,  he  gives  little  information.  It  is  only  his  later  successor 
Yuan  Chwang  who  throws  considerable  light  on  this  aspect  of 
Hindu  life  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventh  century.  11  The  inner 
clothing  and  outward  attire  of  the  people,”  he  states,  “have  no 

amufo&ca>0^‘Cii'’P'I2$’  teXi’  P'  143  :  ^amna^  badaraisca  diikulaisca  latMantujaisca- 

a  Griffiths,  Paintings  in  the  Buddhist  Cave  Temples  of  Ajanta,  47, 48  (1896-97). 

Bid., 

*  Ibid.,  50,  54. 

5  Ibid.,  66,  68, 69, 70, 72,  73. 

*  Ibid.,  76. 

1  Ibid.,  88. 

*  Bid.,  89  (5). 

5  Fa  Hien,  op.  tit.,  p.  28. 
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tailoring ;  as  to  the  colour  other  than  a  fresh  white  is  esteemed  and 
motley  is  of  no  account.  The  men  wind  a  strip  of  cloth  round  the 
waist  and  up  to  the  armpits  and  leave  the  right  shoulder  bare.”1 
This  is  most  probably  an  allusion  to  the  dukula  referred  to  in  the 
works  of  Kalidasa,  but,  as  will  be  shown  presently,  it  was  perhaps 
not  quite  correct  to  state  that  colours  other  than  white  were  of  no 
consideration. 


1.  Costume  of  the  Royalty 

The  dress  of  the  wealthy  must  naturally  have  been  of  a  finer 
cast.  Yuan  Chwang,  in  fact,  struck  with  their  costume,  observes 
that  “The  dress  and  ornaments  of  the  kings  and  grandees  are  very 
extraordinary.”  3  A  comparison  of  this  statement  with  a  description 
of  Harsa’s  robes  as  given  by  Bana,  may  be  made  in  order  to  test 
Yuan  Chwang’s  accuracy  as  a  contemporary  chronicler.  Bana  reveals 
how  Harsa  had  a  lower  garment,  ( dviUyainbaram )  which,  “shot 
with  silk  threads,  washed  in  pure  water,  clung  closely  to  his  loins, 
ornamented  with  the  rays  of  the  jewels  of  his  girdle  and  white  like 
a  mass  of  ambrosial  foam,  while  he  appeared  girt  with  his  thin  upper 
garment  ( ainbara )  spangled  with  worked  stars.”3  In  another  place, 
describing  Harsa’s  dress,  Bana  states  that  he  wore  two  seemly  robes 
(dukula)  of  bark-silk  marked  with  a  pair  of  flamingoes.1  It  may  be 
observed  here  that  the  two  robes  ( dukula )  known  during  Kalidasa’s 
days  were  current  in  Harsa’s  days  as  well  and  even  the  flamingo 
design  which  the  former  mentions  appears  to  have  survived  to  the 
seventh  century. 

The  fineness  and  embroidery,  worked  on  this  delicately  textured 
fabrics  worn  by  Harsa,  naturally  raise  the  question  regarding  the 
qualities  of  the  kinds  of  cloth  known  during  the  rule  of  the  Gupta 
monarchs.  Fa  Hien  has  not  recorded  any  details  about  the  quality 
or  nature  of  the  clothing  material  used  in  the  fourth  century.  Some¬ 
times,  however,  he  alludes  to  the  types  of  cloth  used  in  Kosala  and 
Sravasti,  where,  in  the  Jetavana  vihara,  according  to  him  “the 
kings  and  people  of  the  countries  around  hanged  about  on  it  silken 
streamers  and  canopies.  ”=  That  such  kinds  of  silk  and  canopy-cloth, 

1  Yuan  Chwang,  op.  cit.,  I,  p.  148  >  Hiuen  Tsiang,  op.  cit.,  I,  p.  75- 

2  Ibid.,  p.  151 ;  mi.,  P-  76. 

>  Bana,  op.  cit.,  p.  59,  text,  p.  73:  aghanena  sataraganen-oparikriem  dvittyambareua 
bhuvandbhogamiva  bhasairtSnaip,  ibhapatidasanahitmisala  -  sahasrollekhakatinamasren  - 
aparyapiambara  prathimna. 

i  p.  197,  text,  p.  202:  rajahamsa  mihunalaksmani  sadrse  diikule.  .  * 

5  Fa  Hien,  op .  cit,  p.  57* 
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tli ©  nature  of  which  is  not  specified,  were  also  used  in  Pataliputra 
is  borne  out  by  Fa  Hien. himself.  Referring  to  the  procession  of  im¬ 
ages  in  this  city,  he  describes  how  round  the  erection  of  a  structure 
of  five  storeys  on  a  car,  “white  and  silk-like  cloth  of  hair  is  wrapped 
all  round  it,  which  is  then  painted  in  various  colours.”  Over  the 
figures  of  gods  were  flourished  1  silken  streamers  and  canopies  ’ 1  as 
in  Kosala.  Fa  Hien,  therefore,  gives  us  the  information  that  lie 
observed  three  kinds  of  cloth,  probably  muslin,  silk  and  cotton,  the 
last  being  of  a  coarser  texture,  all  of  which  were  also  painted. 

Kalidasa,  however,  tells  us  that  various  kinds  of  costume  were 
familiar  to  the  people  of  his  time.  Cotton,3  silk,8  and  wool 4  were 
utilised  in  preparing  fabrics.  The  cloths  made  of  cotton  and  wool 
was  probably  manufactured  in  the  country,  but  some  types  of  silks 
like  the  ciiulmsuka 5  might  have  been  imported  from  China,  although 
the  kcniseyaka  variety  might  have  been  of  indigenous  origin. 
There  was  also  a  mixture  of  the  silk  and  wool,6  meant  for  winter 
wear. 

As  dyeing  must  have  been  known,  mention  is  made  of  black,7 
saffron/  blue/  and  red10  coloured  costumes,  but  the  whit©  colour 
appears  to  have  been  a  favourite.11 

Separate  dresses  were  designed  for  particular  occasions ;  so  mention 
is  made  of  costumes  for  a  bride,13  a  hunter,18  a  love-sick  person,14  an 
adulteress15  and  several  others  to  suit  the  time  and  place. 


1  Fa-Hien  op.cit ,  p.  79.  The  '  canopy ’  was  probably  the  umbrella  held  over 
deities  and  r ulers. 

2  Raghiaj  XVI,  43,  p.  336 :  anyamsuta . 

/  Rtu.f  V,  8,  p.  6l :  kauseya* 

I  M5/.,  Act  V,  12,  p.  149 :  snami  yavasira  hriya , 

5  Sah,  Act  I,  p.  19. 

6  Vik,  Act  IV,  17,  p.  120. 

7  Raging  XV,  77,  p.  321 :  kasaya. 

8  Vik*  Act  III,  p.  90. 

9  Raghu,,  IX,  43,  p.  193. 

10  Ibid.,  1, 46,  p.  16  ;  VI,  6,  p.  119. 

II  Rtu.,  II,  25,  p.  29. 

12  MaL,  Act  V,  p.135. 

13  Sah,  Act  II,  p.  24;  inrhayavesam. 

14  ML  VII,  21,  p.  1x5.  ’ 

'  13,  Vik ,  Act  III,  p.  8l :  abhisarikavesa.  See  Notes,  p.  89  (S.  P.  Pandit’s  edn.  1889). 
Ranganatha  explains  the  Abhisarikalaksanaqt  thus: 
hitva  lajjam  samakrsta  nadanena  madena  va  [ 
abhisarayate  bantam  smyam  vfi  sabhisarika  !i 
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2.  Costume  of  the  Mobility 

Now  that  some  idea  of  the  dresses  of  the  royalty  has  been 
obtained,  we  may  turn  to  the  costume  worn  by  the  nobility.  Bana 
gives  ns  a  glowing  description  of  the  details  of  such  a  costume 
which  he  saw  probably  with  his  own  eyes  at  a  review  of  the  chiefs 
of  Harsa.  He  states  how  the  chiefs,  who  had  arrived  at  Harsa’s 
camp  to  pay  homage  to  their  overlord,  were  clad  in  impressive 
attire.  He  remarks  that  “  They  wore  tunics  ( kancuka )  darkened  by 
black  diamonds  glistening  on  bright  forms,  Chinese  cuirasses  (kfirpdsah) 
thrown  over  them,  coats  and  doublets  (cl cchadanakah)  showing  clusters 
of  bright  pearls,  bodices  ( colakdh )  speckled  with  a  mixture  of  various 
colours,  and  shawls  (iittariydh)  of  the  shades  of  parrots  tails  . 1 
Fine  waist-bands  [sustain)  were  wound  about  their  flanks  made  thin 
by  exercise,  and  their  heads  were  wrapt  in  shawls  of  a  soft 
saffron  hue.  They  had  fine  turbans  (kmwmcoldh)  inlaid  with  bits 
of  crest-gems.  Therefore  the  wealthy  like  the  militant  nobles  of 
Harsa’s  day,  wore  not  only  turbans  or  shawls  as  headgear, ~ but  they 
put-  on  tunics,  waist-coats,  coats  and  fastened  their  costumes  with 
waist-bands* 


3.  Costume  of  the  Common  People— Men 

Less  ornate  than  the  dress  of  the  nobility  was  the  costume  of 
the  soldiers,  among  whom  may  be  distinguished  the  infantry  and 
the  cavalry.  The  former  precede  the  latter,  in  a  description  given 
by  Bana  who  observes  that  “  Before  it  ran  an  army  of  foot  about  a 
thousand  .strong,  mostly  young  men,  with  clusters  of  crisp  hanging 
hair  upon  their  foreheads,  and  cheeks  laughing  with  the  bright 
gleam  of  their  ear-ornaments ;  girt  with  scented  jerkins  (kaileuM) 
spotted  with  a  powder  of  black  aloe-wood  paste ;  their  upper 
garments  {Mariya)  formed  into  turbans  (vestana) ;  sparkling  golden 
bracelets  on  their  left  fore-arms,  daggers  fastened  in  strong  knots  in 
their  sashes  of  doubled  cloth  (palta~paMikd) ;  clubs  (konci)  at  their 

sides;  swords  (krapdna  pdni)  in  their  hand, . making  a  ceaseless 

hubbub  with  cries  of  ffon,  on,  make  speed,  away,  make  way  in 
front”.2  Though  this  description  of  foot-soldiers  is  associated  by 
Bana  with  divine  beings  like  Sarasvatl,  he  evidently  had  his 
contemporary  soldiers  in  mind  when  he  set  forth  these  details 
of  dress  and  ornaments.  Their  costume  seems  in  all  probability  to 

Bana, Harsacarita,  p.  2Q2»  text,  pp.  206-y:  .see  Sankara’s  commentary:  sastam 
paUiMprah  hatisutramityarthah. 

3  Ibid,,  p.  16,  text,  p.  21. 
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have  consisted  of  a  turban,  an  upper  garment,  a  jerkin,  a  double- 
clothed  sash,  and  over  all  these  were  superimposed  the  weapons  of 
defence  and  the  ornaments  of  grace.  Especially  the  costume  of 
these  soldiers  can  well  be  compared  with  that  of  the  chiefs  who 
came  to  visit  Harsa,  and  the  details  are  almost  the  same,  except  of 
course  in  the  quality  of  material  utilised. 

The  cavalry  riders  had  evidently  more  or  less  the  same  type  of 
dress.  Depicting  a  young  horseman’s  costume,  Baiia  remarks  that 
he  wore  a  white  jerkin  and  a  silken  turban  round  his  head.1 *  But 
the  war-horse  of  the  richer  person  ox  the  higher  officer  was  approp¬ 
riately  decorated.  It  has  been  recorded  how  on  the  forehead  of 
such  a  war-horse  dangled  rings  of  fine  gold  and  the  end  of  the  bit 
rested  against  its  long  nose.  It  was  adorned  with  tinkling  trappings 
of  gold.  Close  on  either  side  with  their  hands  grasping  the  saddle¬ 
cloth,  attendants  shook  white  chowries.3 

Far  less  elaborate  was  the  costume  of  the  common  people  in  the 
Gupta  age.  As  Yuan  Chwang  noticed  the  ordinary  person  must 
have  wound  a  strip  of  cloth  round  the  waist,  and  he  wore  either  a 
tunic  or  merely  covered  his  chest  with  another  loose  piece  of  cloth. 
The  courier,  Mekhalaka,  who  came  to  see  Bana  from  Harsa’s  court, 
wore  an  extremely  simple  dress.  This  messenger  had  his  tunic  girt 
up  tightly  by  a  mud-stained  strip  of  cloth,  the  knot  hanging  loose 
and  fastened  up  by  a  ragged  cloth  swinging  behind  him. 3  The 
Brahmana,  on  the  other  hand,  had  an  equally  simple,  if  not  simpler 
apparel.  Bana’s  friend  Sudrsti,  a  typical  Brahmana,  wore  a  pair  of 
pale  silken  Paiciidra  clothes,  which  the  scholar-courtier  Bana  consi¬ 
dered  decorous  and  respectable, 4 

The  dress  of  the  Hindu  ascetic  was  probably  reduced  to  the 
utmost  simplicity.  His  worldly  possessions  consisted  of  a  staff,  black 
antelope  skin,  bark-dress,  rosary  and  girdle. 5  More  details  of  an 
ascetic’s  costume  can  be  obtained  from  a  description  of  Bhai- 
ravaearya’s  deputy  who  visited  Harsa.  An  ascetic’s  red  scarf 
hanging  from  his  shoulder  formed  his  vaikaksaka  wrap.  His  upper 
robe  consisted  of  a  tattered  rag  knotted  above  his  heart  and  stained 

1  Bana,  op,  cit.,  p.  19,  text,  p.  24:  dhavalcivarabanadharinam,  dhaiiiadukula  paltikd~ 
parivestitamaulim  purusam. 

J  Ibid.,  p.  18,  text,  p.  23. 

8  Ibid.,  p.  41,  text,  p.  52 *■  prstaprehkhatpaiaccara  karjpataghatjia  galita  gt'anthim # 

4  Ibid,,  p.  72,  text,  p.  85, 

*  Ibid.,  p.  30,  text,  p.  38 :  hrsnajini ,  valkali,  aksavalayt ,  mekhall,  jatu 
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with  red  chalk.  In  his  right  hand  he  grasped  a  bamboo-stool,  while 
in  the  other  was  a  yoke-pole  resting  on  his  shoulder,  where  its 
motionless  point  of  support  was  tied  with  a  complicated  fastening  of 
hair  rope.  To  this  were  attached  his  dirt-scrapper  and  sieve  of  bamboo 
bark,  Ms  loin  cloth  at  the  end,  his  alms-bowl  contained  in  its  re¬ 
ceptacle,  namely  a  cavity  of  kharjura  wood,  his  waterpot  fixed  in  a 
triangular  support  made  of  three  sticks,  his  slippers  disposed  outside 
and  a  bundle  of  manuscript  bound  by  a  string  of  stout  cord.1  With 
this  scanty  dress,  these  people  who  had  renounced  the  world,  moved 
on  from  place  to  place. 

The  forest  people  ( atavikdh )  wore  a  peculiar  dress  and  this  too 
can  be  ascertained  from  contemporary  works.  There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  since  the  days  of  Samudra  Gupta,  when  the  wild  tribes 
came  into  close  contact  with  the  Gupta  empire,  their  costume  and  habits 
must  have  been  observed.  But  it  is  only  Kalidasa  who  gives  a  brief 
description  of  their  dress,  when  referring  to  a  band  which  attacked 
a  caravan  going  to  Vidlsa.  They  appeared  as  a  host  of  way-layers, 
bow  in  hand,  their  chests  covered  with  the  quiver-straps,  and  they 
wore  plumes  of  peacock-feathers  which  drooped  down  to  their  ears.3 
Bana,  who  is  certainly  far  more  enlightening  on  some  features  of 
wild  life  in  Harsas  time,  depicts  in  detail  forest  chiefs  like  the 
Sahara  youth  Sarabhaketu,  who  met  Harsa  in  the  Yindhyan  jungles 
when  he  was  out  to  seek  Ms  sister  after  the  Kanyakubja  crisis. 
Describing  Mm  Bana  makes  almost  no  reference  to  the  clothing  which 
he  wore,  except  stating  that  he  girt  round  his  broad  loins  a  short  black 
antelope-skin  as  if  it  were  a  woven  covering  and  that  his  dark  body 
was  sheltered  by  a  leather-quiver  on  his  back,  which  was  made  of  a 
bear's  skin  and  wrapped  'with  a  leopard's  skin. z 

"  The  apparel  of  this  Sahara  youth  may  well  be  compared  with 
that  of  the  Sahara  leader,  Matangaka,  who  is  depicted  with  equal 
accuracy.  Bana  states  that  from  the  great  hardness  of  Ms  limbs  he 
seemed  as  though  he  was  made  of  iron.  He  had  ,  thick  locks  curled  at 
the  ends  hanging  on  his  shoulders,  his  brow  was  broad  ;  his  nose  stem 
and  aquiline ;  his  leftside  shone  reddened  by  the  faint  pink  rays  of  a 
jewelled  snakes  hood  which  was  the  ornament  of  one  of  his  ears;  he 
was  perfumed  with  fragrant  ichor  and  clad  in  a  silk  dress  red  with 

1  Bana,  op.  tit,  p.  86,  text,  p.  ioi. 

5  Mai,  Act.,  V,  10,  p.147: 

TunirabaMhaparinadibhujdhtardlam  akarmlamhisiklu-picchakaldpadhdri  [ 
Kodandapcini  ninadat  praiirodhakamm  dpatadusprasaham  avirabhud  anxkam  [I 

*  Bana,  op .  cit.,  p,  23 1. 
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cochineal.  Some  of  the  companions  of  this  Sahara  chieftain,  who 
were  following  Mm  had  garments  ‘dark  as  clouds/1  From  these 
details  of  the  dresses  worn  by  the  foresters  and  their  chiefs,  the 
same  distinction  between  the  wealthy  and  the  poor  stands  out  that  their 
chiefs  wore  a  comparatively  costlier  costume  like  a  silken  dress 
while  their  subjects  wore  skins  and  occasional  pieces  of  cotton  cloth. 

3.  Costume  of  the  Common  People— Women. 

It  has  been  noticed  that  men  in  the  Gupta  period  usually  wore 
two  garments,  one  styled  the  upper  and  another  the  lower  one. 
Women  too  appear  to  have  adopted  a  similar  costume.  The  former, 
known  as  either  the  sthanamsiika 3  or  the  kurpasaka, 3  was  tightened 
with  the  assistance  of  bands  (bandhaudni). 4  The  modern  counterpart 
of  this  garment  is  obviously  the  bodice  worn  by  women.  The  other 
dress  affected  by  them  was  known  as  aiiisaka,5  which,  to  use  a 
current  day  expression,  was  the  skirt  of  the  Gupta  age.  It  is 
recorded  to  have  descended  from  the  stomach  to  the  ankles  and  was 
fastened  by  means  of  the  nivlbandha , 6  Over  the  skirt  was  worn  the 
waistband,  sometimes  called  the  ksatmicvhtarUaimkhalad  Once  these 
dresses  were  worn  and  adjusted,  what  we  now  know  as  the  sari 
must  have  been  worn  and  if  required  adapted  also  as  a  kind  of  veil.8 
This  sari-like  garment  was  probably  not  universally  worn  on  all 
occasions,  for  in  the  Vidharbha  country  Kalidasa  states  that  the  dress 
of  a  woman  was  a  silk  garment  which  was  not  exceedingly  long,9 

The  women  are  at  times  shown  at  Ajanta  (caves  XVI-XVII) 
only  with  a  loose  cloth  which  is  a  little  longer  than  that  worn  by 
men,10  and  many  a  time  either  with  half-armed  or  full-armed 
jackets.11  Such  a  short  loose  cloth,  worn  below  the  waist,  was  not 
necessarily  plain,  for  it  had  stripes  and  in  some  cases  colours  too. 
The  loose  ends  were  let  down  gracefully  in  folds  on  the  back.13 
Over  this  dress  was  worn  the  girdle.  Among  the  wealthy  ladies  the 

I  Bana,  Kadambari,  p.  28. 

3  Rtu,,  VI,  8,  p.  6l. ;  Vih,  Act  V,  12,  p.  155. 

3  Ibid.,  IV,  16,  p.  55 ;  V,  8,  p.  61. 

4  Ibid,,  VI,  8,  p.  69:  uccJivasayahiyak  slathabahdhandni  giitrdni  bandar pascunakuldni,  • .  • 
Raghu .,  VI,  75,  p.  138  :  Mallinatha  comments  thus — amsukani  vastrdni  vatd~api  ndsr* 

ainsayan—nakampayai, 

6  Kum,,  VIII,  60,  p.  168. 

7  Raghu,,  X,  8,  p.  208. 

8  C/.,  Sak,}  Act  JV,  4,  pp.  54-55. 

9  Mai,,  Act  V,  7,  p.  139, 

10  Griffiths,  op.  tit.,  47,  48 

II  Ibid,,  49* 

13  Ibid,,  55,  60,  61,  75. 
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practice  was  to  wear  larger  lower  as  welt  as  upper  loose  clothes, 
the  texture  of  which  was  so  fine  as  to  reveal  the  figure  of  the 
wearer.1  Among  the  poorer  people,  the  breasts  were  covered  with 
a  costume  which  is  not  very  much  unlike  the  modem  bodice, " 
although  such  was  not  the  universal  practice,  at  least,  so  far  as  the 
paintings  of  this  period  are  concerned. 3 

Yuan  Chwang  confirms  to  some  extent  the  evidence  of  Kalidasa 
and  of  these  Ajanta  paintings.  He  states  that  “The  women  wear  a 
long  robe  and  leave  the  right  shoulder  bare.”  But  this  statement  by 
no  means  implies  that  all  the  women  did  not  cover  their  breasts,  for 
Bana  clearly  refers  to  corslets.  That  in  his  time  women  wore 
corslets  opening  in  front,  being  fastened  in  front,  is  clear  when  he 
observes  that  the  joints  of  the  goddess  Candi’s  corslet  \J;cincul:a) 
gaped  open  at  the  part  where  it  bulged  out  from  the  bulk  of  her 
swelling  breasts.1  Bana  often  makes  references  to  the  silk  skirts 
and  jackets  worn  by  women.5  This  upper  garment  was  held  in 
position  or  supported  by  a  girdle  ( bcrhdha )  worn  above  the  navel. 6 
When  on  horseback  women  -wore  petticoats  ( piilaka )  and  over  them 
silken  gowns,  which  were  fastened  by -girdles.  Describing  Malati, 
Bana  states  how  hanging  down  to  her  toes  a  gown  { pulakabaiidha 
diram)  of  bleached  white  silk,  lighter  than  a  snake’s  slough, 
concealed  her  form.  Underneath  gleamed  a  petticoat  of  saffron  tint, 
with  variegated  spots  of  different  colours.7  This  is  apparently  an 
allusion  to  the  embroidery  made  on  clothes.  It  has  been  noticed 
that  Harsavardhana’s  robes  were  ornamented  with  large  stars  and 
designs  of  flamingoes.  Bana  again  relates  how  the  silk  robes,  worn 
by  ladies  of  Harsa’s  court,  were  adorned  sometimes  with  hundreds 
of  divers  flowers  and  birds,8  while  even  the  awnings  spread  over  the 
terraces  to  shut  out  the  sunshine  or  the  dew  were  likewise  designed 
with  figures.  He  also  informs  us  how  queen  Yasovatl,  during  her 
pregnancy,  as  she  lay  all  day  long  on  her  couch,  saw  the  reflections 
of  figures  embroidered  on  the  awning.9 

1  Griffiths,  op*cit.,  55>  47* 

2  JUd*,  6l»  lower  panel,  third  figure  from  right 

s  Yuan  Chwang,  op*  cii*,  I.  p«  148 ;  Hiuen  Tsiang,  op *  city  I,  p.  75* 

*  Bana,  Candisatal-a,  71,  p.  333=  trutyautah  pinabhage  stauavalanabharat  samdhyah 
hanctihasya* 

5  Ibid*,  Harsacarita,  p.  241. 

6  Ibid*,  Candisataka,  72,  p.  334:  Pdrmtya  mahisasuravyaiikare  vydyfimaramyam  mpuh  j 

pciryaslavadhibandha  baiidhura  lasatke&occayam  patu.vah :! 

*  Ibid.,  Harsacarita ,  p.  262,  text,  p*  32. 

*  Ibid*,  p.  95* 

9  Ibid*,  p.  I08. 
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III  Toilet 
1.  Coiffeures 

The  hair  of  men  and  women  during  this  period  was  adorned 
in  various  ways.  Kalidasa  gives  us  some  Information  about  the 
systems  of  coiffeure  in  his  day.  Among  men  It  was  the  practice  to 
have  a  tuft  of  hair  called  sikhct, 1  which,  if  long,  was  tied  with  a 
tape.2 *  The  beard  (hnasru)  affected  by  the  Persians,  though  usually 
shaved  off,  was  unshaven  during  periods  of  mourning.8  Children 
and  boys  too  had  long  hair  until  it  was  cut  off, 4 

That  the  above  noticed  practices  must  have  continued  to  survive 
in  the  seventh  century  can  be  confirmed  by  the  evidence  offered  by 
Bana,  Bhandi,  the  son  of  queen  Yasovati’s  brother,  had  side-locks 
of  curly  hair  at  the  age  of  eight. 5 *  The  chiefs  who  came  to  visit 
Harsa  had  peacock  feathers  stuck  In  their  top-knots  ( ctidmnani - 
kliandcikhactta). 0  At  Ujjainx  there  could  be  seen  chiefs  with  top- 
knots. 7  The  custom  of  having  long  hair  appears  to  have  been 
common.8  Bana’s  friend  Sudrsti  wore  a  thick  bunch  of  flowers  in 
his  short  top-knot  (mauhh). 9 10  Hindu  ascetics  had  matted  locks 
Even  the  forest  people  had  their  hair  tied  into  knots  over  their  heads. 
Yyaghraketu,  a  tributary  forest-chief,  had  his  hair  tied  into  a  crest 
above  his  forehead. 11 *  Matangaka,  the  Sahara  chief,  had  thick  locks 
curled  at  the  ends  and  hanging  on  his  shoulders. 13  These  two 
examples  show  that  among  wild  tribes  at  this  period  two  practices 
of  wearing  the  hair  must  have  prevailed,  the  first  was  to  let  the 
hair  down  so  that  it  dangled  naturally  on  the  shoulders  In  curls; 
the  second  was  to  tie  it  up,  not  behind  the  head  as  was  done  by 
the  Brahman  as,  but  over  it  in  front  as  is  the  custom  in  Malabar 
today. 


1  Raging  XVI,  43,  p.  341. 

2  Ibid.,  II,  8,  p.  32. 

8  Ibid.,  XVIII,  51,  P.375. 

4  Ibid.,  Ill,  28,  p.  60 ;  XI,  p.  225,  42,  p.  235. 

5  Bana,  op.  cit.,  p.  116. 

I  Ibid.,  p.  203.  text,  p.  207. 

7  Ibid.,  Kadambarl,  p.  174. 

8  Ibid.,  Harsacarita ,  p.  243,  text  p.  242. 

9  Ibid.,  p.  72,  text,  p.85. 

10  Ibid.,  p.  30,  text,  p.  38. 

II  Ibid.,  p.  230 ;  text,  p.  23 1 :  maulibandham 

13  Ibid.,  Kadambartf  p,  28. 
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Yuan  Chwang  was  keen  enough  to  observe  all  these  usages.  In 
one  place  according  to  him  the  people  wore  their  hair  cut  even. 1 * 
Referring  to  the  customs  of  non-believers,  he  relates  how  some  “pull 
out  their  hair  and  cut  off  their  moustaches;  some  mat  their  side 
hair  and  make  a  top-knot  coil 3  The  former  practice  evidently 
refers  to  the  system  of  the  Jaina  scldhus ,  while  the  latter  must  have 
been  the  custom  of  Hindu  anchorites.  This  observation  does  not 
mean  that  he  failed  to  notice  how  the  common  people  adorned  their 
hair.  “The  hair  on  the  crown  of  the  head”,  he  says,  “is  made  into 
a  coil,  all  the  rest  of  the  hair  hanging  down.  Some  clip  their 
moustaches  or  have  other  fantastic  fashions.*’3 5 

The  women  of  the  Gupta  age  had  various  styles  of  coiffeure. 
Some  let  their  hair  grow  long  and  after  it  was  oiled,  *  perfumed, 3 
and  combed,6  it  was  either  parted  into  plaits  (vettf)  or  tied  into  a 
knot  on  the  head. 7  If  braided  into  a  long  plait,  it  was  styled  as 
the  single  braid  ( ekavenz ). 8  In  times  of  mourning,  even  as  the  men 
let  grow  their  beards,  the  women  abstained  from  their  daily  routine 
as  a  mark  of  their  anguish. 9 

It  has  already  •  been  noticed  to  what  all  types  of  coiffeure 
Kalidasa  refers  and  it  is  worth  comparing  some  of  these  styles  with 
those  which  were  commemorated  in  colour  at  Ajanta,  where  in  the 
cave-paintings  of  our  period  most  of  these  styles  of  dressing  the 
hair  have  been  preserved.  The  hair  of  the  ladies  was  parted  either 
in  the  middle  or  on  the  right  as  can  be  seen  In  the  case  of  the 
female  dwarf  and  the  attendant  to  the  lady  at  her  toilet  The  hair 
on  the  forehead  was  either  plainly  brushed  on  both  the  sides  or  let 
down  in  curves  in  front  Over  the  hair,  a  little  above  the  forehead, 
was  worn  an  ornamental  band  either  broad  or  narrow. 10  The  long 
hair  of  the  women  was  either  let  down  in  plaits  behind  on  the  back 
or  tied  into  a  knot  on  the  nape  of  the  neck  and  round  it  was 
wound  £f  band11  obviously  of  flowers  as  is  the  practice  in  th© 
Deccan  even  at  present 

I  Yuan  Chwang,  op.  cit,  I,  p.  151 ;  Hiuen  Tsiang,  op,  cil,  I,  p.  76. 

3  Ibid.,  I,  p.  148;  Hiuen  Tsiang,  IULf  I,  p.  75. 

s  ML,  p.  148 ;  Hiuen  Tsiang,  Ibid.,  p.  75. 

4  Ml,  IV,  15,  p.  55. 

5  Ibid.,  I,  4,  p.  3 ;  II,  21,  p.  27. 

c  Ibid.,  IV,  15,  p.  55. 

7  Raghu.,  XIV,  12,  p.  29a. 

s  Sak.,  Act  VII,  21,  p.  115. 

9  Mat,  Act  V,  text,  pp.  1 88-41 ;  also  see  Sana,  Harsacarita ,  p.  243,  text,  pp.  242-43. 

10  Griffiths,  op.  cit.,  55. 

II  Md„  61, 62,  65. 
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The  men  too  let  their  hair  grow  till  it  was  let  down  on  the 
back  like  that  of  women. 1  This  custom  was  prevalent  among  the 
soldiers 2  and  probably  among  the  common  people  as  well.  In  the 
case  of  ascetics  the  hair  was  tied  into  a  knot  on  the  head  itself n 
exactly  as  it  has  been  portrayed  in  contemporary  literature.  Two 
Kirdias  portrayed  in  another  place  reveal  also  how  they  too  wore 
a  top-knot  on  the  head.  4 

2.  Flowers 

Once  the  hair  was  combed  and  adjusted,  women  wore  in  it 
flowers, r>  which  were  used  as  designs  for  girdles  as  well  as  orna¬ 
ments  G  and  as  ear-pendants  {karnikdra). 7  Women,  especially  those 
who  were  dwelling  in  hermitages,  considered  flowers  as  ornaments. 8 
These  needs  show  that  there  must  have  been  a  great  demand  for 
flowers,  which  were  apparently  supplied  from  gardens  attached  to 
private  houses  and  public  places  inside  as  well  as  outside  the 
towns  and  cities.  The  official  designation  of  the  garden  keeper 
(■ Pramadamnapalilcd )9  suggests  that  women  too  were  entrusted  with 
the  responsibility  of  looking  after  gardens  and  parks  which  yielded 
flowers  and  served  as  pleasure  resorts. 

Flowers  during  the  days  of  Harsa  were  in  great  favour  specially 

among  women.  Tamdla  sprays  were  fixed  in  the  braids  of  their 

hair,  while  brilliant  ear-chaplets  of  Sirlsa  flowers  were  also  domed 
by  them.10  Dancing  girls  wore  wreaths  about  their  brows,  chaplets 
round  their  ears,  great  garlands  of  amaranth  hung  down  upon  their 
round  hips, 11  and  their  “ great  jar-like  bosoms5'  were  encircled  with 
bands  of  large  Bakiila  flowers.  They  also  pinned  lotuses  in  their 

ears.13  Parijafa  flowers  were  considered  along  with  wine  and 

ambrosia  as  objects  of  scent. 18 


1  Griffiths,  op.  tit,  72,  73,  74. 
-Ibid.,  79. 

8  Ibi d.,  50, 54. 

4  Ibid,  60. 

5  Ragku^Vlt  23,  p.  124. 

*  Ktm.%  III,  55,  P.  57- 

7  %tu.,  VI,  5,  p.  68. 

8  Sak.,  Act  IV,  p.  54. 

9  Mm Act  III.  p.  55. 

10  Bana,  op.  cit„  p.  115,  text,  p.  133. 
n  Ibid.,  p.  83,  text,  p.  132. 

14  Ibid.  p.  62,  text,  p.  74. 

14  ibid.,  p.  61,  text,  p.  73. 
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As  men  too  had  long  hair,  they  also  were  naturally  fond  of 
flowers.  It  has  been  noticed  how  Brahmanas  like  Sudrsti  placed 
flowers  in  their  top-knots  as  emblems  of  decoration.  Bana  himself, 
prior  to  his  departure  for  the  palace  of  Harsa,  adorned  his  ears  with 
Giri-Karnika  flowers,  fastened  with  the  ends  of  duroa  grass.1  The 
Kan.iik&ra  flower  was  probably  considered  an  object  of  beauty,  for  a 
tali  man  is  compared  to  it. 3  Mention  is  also  made  of  the  Kadaiuba, 
Campaka,  Lavali , 3  JSflpa,  Kutaja,  Kalhara,  Sephdlika,  Priyahgu 
flowers. 1  Even  kings  thrust  flowers  in  their  knots.  The  locks  of 
Harsa  are  said  to  have  been  encircled  by  a  wreath  of  jasmine 
flowers. 5 

3.  Cosmetics 

After  dressing  the  hair,  the  next  most  important  item  in  the 
daily  routine  of  a  person  in  the  Gupta  age  appears  to  have  been  his 
attention  to  toilet.  This  statement  by  no  means  implies  that  all 
persons  paid  special  attention  to  toilet,  for  the  use  of  cosmetics, 
scents  and  perfumed  oils  has  invariably  been  the  privilege  of  only 
the  wealthy  from  early  times.  But  in  imitating  the  affluent  person, 
the  man  of  average  means  also,  as  will  be  shown  presently,  followed 
a  certain  system  of  toilet.  To  the  grandee,  the  toilet  consisted  of  the 
major  operation  in  decorating  the  face  and  it  was  styled  as  the  nuikha- 
prasadhana 6  which  appears  to  have  been  an  elaborate  and  tedious 
function  of  facial  ornamentation. 

The  face  had  to  be  an  object  of  attraction  in  woman  and 
man.  In  order  to  improve  on  the  gifts  of  Hature  several  artifices 
were  utilised  in  the  Gupta  age.  Pastes  and  oils  were  used  as 
preliminaries  to  the  bath;  the  former  were  generally  prepared  out 
of  plants  and  trees,  while  the  latter  were  extracted  from  fruits.  Out 
of  sandal-wood  were  prepared  the  unulepana '  and  the  angardga 8 
pastes,  while  plants  yielded  unguents  like  the  kdllyaka, 9  kalagwru, 10 

1  Bana,  op*  tit*,  p.  44. 

*  Ibidn  p.  49  ;  also  see  p.  56. 

1  ibid.)  pp.  52-53* 

4  IMd.s  pp.  70-71,  text9  p.  83* 

5  Ibid*,  p*  61,  test,  p.  76*  Cf.  Yuan  Chwang  op.  tit,  I  pp.  151, 148,*  Hrnen  Tsiang, 
op.  tit*,  I)  p.  76. 

6  Mdl^  Act  III,  5,  p*  64. 

7  %tu.s  V,  5,  p.  59* 

5  j kum.,  VII,  9,  p.  12 /. 

Raghu.,  VI,  60,  p.  134. 

3  Rtu.)  IV,  5,  PP.  49-50. 

Kum*t  VII,  9,  p.  127. 

lu  Ibid.,  II,  21,  p.  27. 
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and  haricaiidana, 1  Fruits  like  ihgudi , 3  manuJisila, z  and  hantdk 
yielded  beneficial  oils. 

On  finishing  the  bath,  the  hair  was  perfumed  and  warjned  with 
the  frankincense  of  the  kdlaguru , 4  ZocMra-dust,5  and  dfiupa ,6  and  the 
limbs  were  scented  with  musk. 7 


The  iilaka  or  the  vermeil  spot  was  impressed  on  the  forehead 
by  women,  men  and  children.  This  caste-maxk  was  made  up  either  of 
the  pastes  of  the  haritdla ,  manalihila,  and  camlana 8  pastes  or  with 
collyrium9  and  saffron  called  kuhkuma10  which  was  smeared  on  the 
breasts  by  women  to  get  a  cooling  effect. 


Much  attention  was  paid  to  the  beautification  of  the  face.  After 
all  the  pastes  were  applied  and  the  oils  rubbed  in,  pencils  {saldkd)11 
were  used  to  apply  unguents  to  the  eyes,  while  ladies  painted  their 
cheeks  with  multi-coloured  dots  called  visesaka .la  These  spots, 
designed  into  the  form  of  a  leaf  and  styled  as  the  palra-visesaka, ls 
were  usually  made  with  saffron  and  the  white  pastes  suldaguvii u 
and  gordeana.1*  The  lips  were  painted  with  the  lac-dy©  '  (alaktafca), 16 
and  then  given  a  finishing  touch  with  the  lodhra  dust  to  lend  them 
a  tint  of  yellow. 17 


Sometimes  the  effects  of  an  elaborate  toilet  was  sought  fox 
specially  as  an  irresistible  source  of  allurement.  Not  only  was 
the  lac-dye  applied  to  the  lips, 18  but  it  was  used  to  paint  the  feet 
as  well.  In  the  case  of  applying  the  dye  to  the  feet  it  had  to  be 
arranged  in  specific  lines.  When  the  feet  were  thus  painted,  the 
dye  was  allowed  to  dry  by  breathing  over  it 19 


1  Ragliu,  f  VI,  6o,  p.  134. 

2  Sah,  Act  1/9,  p.  5. 

8  Kum.>  VII,  23,  p.  131. 

4  Rtu.,  II,  21,  p.  27. 

5  Ragliu.,  II,  29,  p.  37;  Kim.,  VII,  9,  p,  127. 

6  Rtu.,  IV,  5,  pp.  49-50. 

7  Ragliu.,  XVII,  24,  p.  351, 
s  Rtu.,  I,  2,  4,  6.  pp.  2,  3,  4, 

9  MaL,  Act  III,  5,  p.  64. 

10  Rtu. ,  IV,  2,  p.  48  ;  V,  9,  p.  61. 

11  Ihd.,  I,  4, 6,’pp.  17-18.  .  - . 

12  Maly  III,  5,  p,  64. 

13  Rtu.$  IV,  5,  pp.  49-50 :  patraltkha . 

14  Ragliu .,  VI,  65,  p.  135, 

15  Kum.y  VII,  15,  p.  129. 

lfi  34,  p.85. 

17  Ibid VII,  9,  p.  127. 


10  ^Ct  ^-P*  64 :  ra^m^karaca  visositagma  bimbadhardlaktalu 
Ibtd.j  13,  p.  78 :  ardraldktakam  asyascaranam  vmhhamarutma  vijayitum. 
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toilet,  according  to  Kalidasa,  was  also  resorted  to  as  a  prelim¬ 
inary  to  sexual  intercourse.  <f  For.  the  festival  of  the  pleasure  of 
union,”  he  remarks,  “women  besmear  their  bodies  with  kdllyaka 
pigment,  decorate  their  lotus-like  faces  with  figures  of  painting  and 
perfume  (fumigate)  their  hair  with  the  incense  of  black  aguru  ” 1 * 
Such  young  women  drank  heavily  and  then  smeared  their  limbs 
with  various  pigments  to  increase  their  attraction.  He  observes  that 
young  women,  “  languid  through  intoxication,  apply  sandal  pigment 
mixed  with  musk  and  smeared  with  xmyahgu ,  kdllyaka  and  saffron 
to  their  white  breasts.”3 

Such  practices  must  have  continued  to  the  times. of  Bana,  who 
refers  to  some  of  them  in  his  description  of  the  marriage  rites  and 
preparations  relating  to  Harsa  s  sister  RajyasrL  The  feudal  queens, 
who  attended  that  marriage  prepared  cosmetics  made  of  saffron 
paste,  clotted  by  “  baldsana  ”  essence  un¬ 

guents  (: mukhalepamm ')  as  well  as  strings  of  cloves  (iamhgarmdla) 
interspersed  with  Kakkola-huits  (kakkola-viisrali) 5  nut-megs  { sajdli - 
phaldli)  and  large  bright  pieces  of  camphor  (sphurat-sphatika-karpura- 
mkala-khacildhtardla )J  Not  only  weddings  but  also  birth-ceremonies 
offered  a  great  scope  for  the  display  of  the  variety  and  the 
requirements  of  toilet  requisites.  Ladies  proceeding  to  Prabhakara- 
■vardhana's  palace  in  order  to  celebrate  Harsa's  birth  were  followed 
by  servants  who  carried  “garlands  in  wide'  baskets  with  bath 
powder  ( sndnlyamcur?ia )  sprinkled  upon  the  flowers,,  dishes  laden  with 
bits  of  camphor  clear  as  crystal  granules  ;  jewelled  caskets.,  of 
saffron  scents  ;  ivory  boxes  (dahia-sphctriikdB$  studded  with  rows  of 
sandai-hued  Areca-mits  and  tufted  with  slim  Khadira  fibres  dripping 
mango-oil;  vermilion  and  powder  boxes  {kwhkumddhivdsahMnji  him - 
jandnl)  red  and  pink,  with  murmuring  bees  sipping  Parijdia  perfumes ; 
betel  trees  with  bundles  of  nuts  hanging  from  the  young  slips. 
The  "  palace  itself  was  an  exhibition  of  the  ways  and  means  by 
which  the  cosmetics  of  the  day  were  prepared  and  utilised.  In 
Prabhakaravardhana’s  palace  “  mortars,  pestles,  stone  blocks  and 
other  utensils  were  bedecked  with  perfumes"4  and  “crocodile-mouthed 
conduits,  conveying  scented  water,  filled  a  variety  of  pleasure  ponds.  0 


1  Rtu.,  IV.,  5,p.  50:  kramPMla-gurii-dhupiianu 

*  v,  g,  p*  6l :  payddharaih-hmhma-ragapinjaraih  suk-opascvyair-navayauvan- 
dsmabkih  1  ...also  see  12.  p.  63. 

*  Bana,  Harsacarita,  p.  124. 

4  Hid.,  pp.  nx-12.;  text,  p.  130. 

'*  Ibid.)  p.  124,  text,  p.  142. 
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It  is  fortunate  that  the  painter  of  this  age  has  preserved  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  a  lady  of.  rank  at  her  toilet.  At  Ajanta,  in  cave  XVII,  a 
painting  represents  a  lady  of  status  with  her  maidens  performing 
her  toilet ;  with  her  right  hand  she  applies  unguents  to  beautify  her 
face,  while  in  her  left  hand  is  held  a  mirror  into  which  she  gazes. 
Her  lips,  palms  and  the  soles  of  her  feet  are  all  painted  with  a  dye 
the  colour  of  which  has  disappeared,  but  which  must  have  been  the 
lac-dye  referred  to  by  Kalidasa  and  subsequently  by  Bana.  This 
lac-dye  appears  to  have  been  carried  in  one  of  the  small,  lidded 
vessels  which  is  placed  on  a  tray  seen  in  the  hand  of  the  woman 
attendant  on  her  left.  Not  only  both  the  attendants,  but  even  the 
dwarf  accompanying  this  lady,  have  adorned  the  soles  of  their  feet 
with  the  lac-dye.  The  sharpened  eye-brows  and  the  eye-lids  of  the 
lady  as  well  as  her  women  attendants  suggest  that  they  too  must 
have  been  painted  probably  with  the  pencil  or  sulaka  as  Kalidasa 
has  recorded.  Probably  she  is  about  to  put  on  the  Ulaka- mark  on 
her  forehead,  but  it  is  strange  to  notice  that  none  of  her  attendants 
has  the  vermilion  spot.1 


Several  types  of  cosmetics  were  used  by  Baiia's  contemporaries. 
The  cave  dwellings  of  Gandhamadana  were  perfumed  with  fragrant 
sulphur  which  was  considered  a  scent  by  the  Yaksa  matrons. 3 
Sandal-paste  was  a  favourite  with  men.  At  the  hour  of  dining  Harsa 
sent  to  Hamsavega,  the  Assamese  ambassador,  the  remains  of  his 
toilet-sandal  enclosed  in  a  polished  cocoanut  wrapped  in  a  white 
cloth.3  The  ladies  used  saffron  unguents  on  their  lips  to  make 
them  shine  and  camphor  powder  as  a  perfume.  *  Viscous  sandal 
was  used  by  women  to  perfume  the  body.  Betal  leaves  were  eaten 
to  redden  or  darken  the  lips  just  as  lip-stick  is  used  to  day.  Clotted 
lac  was  used  to  decorate  the  soles,  while  the  upper  portion  of  the 
feet  was  stained  with  saffron.  The  round  seetarial-mark  on  the 
forehead  was  made  dark  with  civet5  or  tawny  with  gurocana . 8 


That  most  of  these  cosmetics  were  also  used  by  men  is  again 
emphasized  by  Bana  who  relates  that  king  Sudraka’s  limbs  were 
anointed  in  the  perfuming  room  with  sandal-wood,  sweetened  with 


1  Griffiths,  Op,  cit.,  55 

*  Bana,  op.  cit.,  p.  187. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  215. 

4  Ibid.,  p,  83. 

i  K5dfnbZh  p-  55-  Sec  also  Kudamban,  p.  5,  therein  it  is  stated 
that  her  bosom  glistened  with  rich  sandal  ointment/* 

*  Ibid,,  Kadambari,  p,  8, 
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the  fragrance  of  saffron,  camphor  and  musk:.1  Harsa  was  adorned  with 
the  vermilion  spot  or  the  tilalm ,  which  was  made  either  of  black 
ag allodium  *  or  bright  aloes. 3  The  dressing  of  the  hair  was  not 
forgotten.  Sudrsti,  for  example,  put  on  the  sectarial  lines  on  his 
forehead,  painted  his  arms  with  gorocana  and  clay  from  a  sacred 
pool  blest  at  the  end  of  his  bath  and  made  his  hair  sleek  with  oil 
and  myrobalan. 4  The  typical  Hindu  ascetic  daubed  his  limbs  with 
the  purifying  ashes.3  Even  the  forest  people  had  their  articles  of 
toilet,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  pigment  of  a  peacock’s 
gall, G  and  an  elephant  s  ichor, 7  which  were  used  by  them  as  perfumes. 

The  lac-dye  must  have  been  a  popular  cosmetic  as  it  evidently 
proved  a  source  of  attraction.  Ban  as  reference  to' the  absence  of  the 
sheen  of  the  lac-dye  glistening  on  a  victorious 'foot -only,  reveals  the 
object  of  using  the  pigment.8  The  lac-dye  was  prepared  from  the  fresh 
lac-juice  extracted  from  fresh  lac-branches,  for  it  is  recorded  that  a 
fresh  lac-branch  became  worthless  through  the  taking  of  its  sap. 9 
The  allusion  to  the  lac-dye  on  Laksml’s  feet  shows  that  in  Ban&’s  day 
women  applied  the  lac-dye  to  their  feet  as  was  the  practice  in  the 
times  of  Kalidasa. 10  The  comparison  of  forest-fires  to  women's  lower 
lips  red  with  melted  lac11  is  just  another  allusion  to  a  current  con¬ 
temporary  usage.  Bana  clearly  states  that  the  feet  of  Harsa ’s  sister, 
Rajyasrx,  were  red  with  the  application  of  the  customary  lac. 13 

The  epigraphs  of  the  Gupta  period  at  times  throw  some  light 
on  the  cosmetics  and  the  toilet  practices  of  the  people  in  Gupta 
times.  The  Mandasor  stone  inscription  of  Kumara  Gupta  I  and 
Bandhuvarman,  dated  A.  D.  473-74,  describes  how  a  woman,  though 
endowed  with  youth  and  beauty  and  adorned  with  the  arrangement' 
of  golden  necklaces,  and  betel-leaves  and  flowers,  did  not  go  to  meet 
her  lover  in  a  secret  place,  until  she  had  put  on  a  pair  of  coloured 
siiken  clothes. 13  In  addition  to  the  wearing  of  jewels,  flowers "  and 

1  Bana,  Kadathbari,  p.  8. 

2  IbiL,  p.  6l. 

8  Ibid.  p.  17. 

4  Ibid;  Harsacarita ,  p.  72. 

5  Ibid;  pp.  86,  92. 

c  Ibid;  p.  232. 

7  Ibid;  Kadambari ,  p.  31. 

8  Ibid.  Candisaiaka  (12)  p.  278:  raktakte  ahiktakasrlt  vijayihi  injaye  no  virajaiy- 
amusmin. 

‘J  Ibid;  (3),  p.  269 :  tam  sobhdm  adadhand  jayati  navant  void  'laktakam  pidayitva* 

10  Ibid;  Harsacarita,  p.  61. 

11  Ibid;  p.  39 

12  Ibid;  p.  242. 

18  Fleet,  op.  cit;  (18),  p.  85,  text,  p.  82 :  iarunya  Miity-npacitopi  sumrnnahara  talnbula 
puspa  vidhim  samalahkrtopi  nan  jartah  priyam  upaiii  na. t 
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dyeing  the  lips  by  eating  betel-leaves,  reference  is  also  made  to 
plants  like  the  rodhra  (Iddhra-Symplocess  Racemosa)  and  priyahgu 
( Panicum  Italicum)  and  bakula  {Mimusops  Elengi)  which  are  known  to 
have  been  used  in  the  preparation  of  toilet-pastes  in  those  days.  The 
perfume  of  red  and  blue  water-lillies  was  considered  enjoyable.1  As 
the  Alina  copper  plate  grant  of  Siladitya  VII,  dated  A.  D.  766-67, 
suggests,  dark-blue  coloured  cakes  of  ointment  made  of  pounded 
aloe-bark  {khandMCiguru) 3  were  in  common  use.  Moreover,  the  Rajim 
copper  plate  grant  of  Raja  Txvaradeva,  ascribed  to  A.  D.  800,  reveals 
how  women  painted  saffron-leaves  ( kunkumapatra )  and  collyrium 
(cmjana)  on  their  eye-lids. 3 


There  is  no  doubt  that  betel-leaves  were  chewed  in  Gupta  times 
for  fashion  as  well  as  for  pleasure.  The  chewing  of  the  betel-leaf 
(tambula)  was  considered  an  attribute  of  beauty  as  well  as  a  toilet 
requisite  during  the  reigns  of  Kumara  Gupta  I  in  A.  D.  473-74.  * 
The  Aphsad  stone  inscription  of  Adifcyasena,  attributed  to  the 
seventh  century,  A.  D.,  reveals  how  Siddhas  in  pairs,  wok©  up 
after  sleeping  in  the  shade  of  the  betel-plants  which  were  in  full 
bloom  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Lohitya 5,  mentioned  in  the 
Mandasor  stone  inscription  of  Yasodharman  and  identified  with  the 
river  Brahmaputra. 8 


.  That  the' betel-leaf  was  well-known  to  Kalidasa  is  certain,  for  he 
refers  to  cups  made  from  betel-leaves  {Ulniibtddndm  dalaih)J  This 
being  the  case  it  need  not  be  considered  unreasonable  to  believe  that 
the  betel-leaf  must  have  been  a  great  favourite  with  women  as  well 
as  men.  Though  at  Ajanta  ladies  are  painted  with  reddened  lips, 8 
it  cannot  be  inferred  whether  or  not  the  redness  was  the  result  of 
using  the  lac-dye  or  chewing  the  betel-leaf.  But  Barxa  definitely 
remarks  that  the  betel-leaf  was  consumed  in  order  to  redden  the  Ups. 
He  relates  how  Malatrs  joined  lips,  darkened  by  a  deep,  black  stain 
of  betel  seemed  to  pour  forth,  mingled  with  the  after-glow,  a  dusk  9. 


1  Fleet, op,  ciL' (37),.  p.  163,  text,  p.  162:  hmddipda~gandha~Htal~amddl  Karttika- 
mdse.  Also  see  (50),  p.  228* 

Ihidt)  (39),  p.  185,  text,  p.  177 :  Idiarnlitdgtirihvilcpanavida^sydmala . 

3  Ibid.,  (81),  p.  298,  text,  p.  294. 

4  Ibid.,  (18),  p.  82. 


*  Ibid.,  (42),  p.  206,  text,  p.  203 :  UJiityasya-tatesii  sltala  talesu-utphulla  migadruma" 
clictiaya  supta .  *  ^ 

{S.  M.  Saftn3 1924)  I45,  ^  S68  Cunningham>  Ancient  Geography  of  India,  p.  729 

7  Raghu.,  IV,  42,  p.  82. 

8  Griffiths,  op.  cit.,  p,  55. 

samjn&nta*’  p.  265,  text,  p.  32:  balmlatambula  lersnikdndha  karitenadhara 
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Men  too  loved  the  betel-leaf  and  we  hear  how  Harsa's  lip  was 
smeared  with  betel  and  vermilion. 1 *  In  the  case  of  the  affluent,  the 
betel  leaves  and  other  ingredients,  necessary  to  be  eaten  along  with 
the  leaf,  were  carried  in  caskets  by  a  special  servant  called  the  bearer 
of  the  betel-casket  { Paialadharah ), 3  who  followed  Ms  mistress  with 
this  casket.  Owing  to  this  practice  of  betel-leaf  chewing,  the  teeth 
must  have  been  discoloured  and  no  wonder  Yuan  Chwang  remarks 
how  the  people  stained  their  teeth  red  or  black. s 

After  all  this  elaborate  completion  of  the  toilet,  in  order  to  see 
what  was  the  result  the  lady  or  the  dilettante  must  have  gazed 
into  a  mirror,  which  was  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  toilet 
requisites.  Kalidasa  sometimes  describes  how  a  lady  with  a  mirror 
(darpana)  in  her  hand  decorated  her  face,  her  rich  plaits  of  hair  and 
red  lips. 4  These  mirrors  were  restored  to  their  natural  clearness 
by  blowing  over  them  with  the  mouth  after  which  moisture -was. 

removed. 5  It  is  possible  that  the  mirror  in  the  Gupta  age  was 

made  of  metal  especially  of  brass,  copper  or  gold. 6  The  recently 

discovered  archaeological  finds  at  Mohenjo  Daro,  Egypt  and 

Mesopotamia  and  elsewhere  reveal  how  mirrors  in  ancient  times 
were  made  either  of  copper  or  brass.7  It  is  therefore  not  strange  to 
find  that  such  a  practice  should  have  survived  to  the  Gupta  age  like 
so  many  other  customs. 

We  may  now  visualize  how  a  man  made  up,  even  as  ladies  did, 
his  own  toilet,  the  details  of  which  have  . fortunately  been  left  for  us 
by  Yatsyayana  in  his  picture  of  a  Nagarika’s  toilet  in  Ms  day.  The 
Nagarika  at  first  seems  to  have  perfumed  his  limbs  with  the  sandal¬ 
wood  past©  made  up  of  sweet-smelling  substances  called  mmlepana 
(acev-krtam  candmiamamjadvamdepanam ).  Then  he  scented  his  clothes 
in  a  sweet-smelling  smoke  of  aguru  and  wore  a  garland  of  flowers 
either  on  his  head  or  around  his  neck.  Then  he  used  other 
perfumes  (mugahdh ilcah)  and  a  box  of  scents  (saugahdhaputikah)  was 
kept  ready  for  his  use.  Then  he  applied  collyriura,  made  of  several 
substances,  to  his  eyes  and  to  his  lips.  After  applying  the  alakfalca 

1  Bana,  Harsacariia,  p.  204. 

3  Ibid p.  263,  text,  p.  33,  Cf\  Iladapa,  Wilson,  Glossary,  p.  193* 

:t  Yuan  Chwang,  op.  ciu,  I,  p.  151 ;  Hiuen  Tsiang,  op.  cit.,  I,  p.  76. 

4  Rlu.,  IV,  13,  pp.  53-54 :  kdcitdvibhusayati  darpanasaktahastit : 

z  Raghu,  VII,  69,  p.  157. 

6  Ibid.,  XIV,  26,  p.  292. 

'  Cf.  Marshall,  Mohenjo  Daro  and  the  Indus  Civilisation,  II,  p.  459,  also  see  in  this 
connection  Gopinath  Rao,  Elements  of  Hindu  Iconography,  I,  Pt.  I,  p.  12.  wherein 
he  refers  to  metal-mirrors  made  at  Aramila  in  Travancore  State. 
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dye  over  which  he  rubbed  some  wax  to  make  it  fast,  he  gazed  at 
himself  in  a  mirror  (drstvd  darse  mukham).  After  this  he  chewed 
some  betel-leaves  in  order  to  sweeten  his  mouth  (grhUva  vmkhavdsa 
fdmbulah)  and  then  proceeded  to  perform  his  duties.  Finally  he  had  a 
shave  and  then  went  to  his  bath  during  which  he  used  a  soap-like 
substance  producing  foam  (phenaka).1  This  picture  of  a  dilettante 
at  his  toilet  may  well  be  compared  with  the  painting  of  a  fashionable 
lady  at  her  toilet  which  has  already  been  described.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  how  fashions  in  toilet  appealed  to  both  men  and  women  with 
equal  enthusiasm. 

At  Ajanta  some  details  regarding  the  mirror  used  by  the  women 
of  this  age  can  be  ascertained.  It  was  probably  oval  in  shape  with  a 
fiat  surface  and  a  handle  to  serve  as  a  clasp  behind  it.  The  mirror 
must  have  had  a  shining  surface  and  must  have  been  comparatively 
light  in  weight,  for  we  see  a  lady  holding  a  looking-glass  in  her  left 
hand  with  only  her  thumb  and  the  first  finger. 3  In  another  painting 
below  the  two  vessels  of  toilet  requisites,  which  exactly  resemble 
those  carried  in  the  tray  referred  to  already,  is  hung  what  is  most 
probably  a  mirror.  All  these  appear  in  the  sleeping-room  of  a  queen 
with  her  attendants.  *1 

When  this  elaborate  operation  of  the  toilet  was  going  on 
especially  among  the  wealthy,  it  is  natural  that  they  must  have  had 
some  attendants  to  assist  them.  In  Gupta  times  when  the  toilet  was 
in  progress,  valets  employed  for  the  purpose  of  assistance  were  called 
prasadhakdh,  *  who,  as  their  designation  suggests,  helped  the  gentle¬ 
men  while  the  ladies  were  attended  to  by  their  assistants  styled  as 
the  prasad hzkah. 0  This  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  men  were  not 
employed  in  helping  women  at  their  toilet.  Hunchbacks  (vamandh) 
served  amongst  queens  in  their  private  apartments,  carrying  boxes 
marked  with  seals  of  red  lac. 6  These  deformed  people  must  also 
have  acted  as  guardians  of  the  women's  apartments,  for  we  are  told 
that  they  were  furnished  with  conches  (jolaja),  swords  (as/),  maces 
{gctduh),  bows  (sdrhgct)  and  quoits  {cakrdh). 7 

Vatsyayana,  Ratnasuira,  IV,  7-8,  p.  40:  Vedikd  ca  |  taira  rdtrisesamanuU panam 
malyam  sikhtaharaiidakam  saugandhikapiitika  matulungatvacastdmbiilcini  ca  svulu  Also  see 
D.  L.  Goswami’s  Benares  ed.  1912,  vs.  5-6,  pp.  120-21. 

2  Griffiths,  op,  cit.t  55 1  Bana,  Kadambari,  p.  162. 

s  Bid.,  48. 

4  Raghu.,  XVII,  22,  p.  350. 

5  VII.  7,  p.  142 ;  Kunu,  VII,  20.  p.  130. 

4  Mai.,  Act  V,  p.  89. 

Raghu.,  X,  60,  p.  220 :  jalaj  asigadd4aniga-cakra4ancchiiamurtibhitu 
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The  painter  at  Ajanta  did  not  forget  to  portray  the  attendants  of 
the  lady  at  her  toilet.  To  her  left  stands  a  woman  holding  a  tray 
containing  the  sandle-paste  and  lac-dye  vessels  and  probably  some 
flowers,  while  to  her  right  is  another  girl  fly-flap  (chowrie)  bearer, 
with  a  chowrie  in  her  right  hand.  To  complete  the  picture  and 
unconsciously  as  though  in  support  of  earlier  and  later  writers  like 
Kalidasa  and  Bana,  the  dwarf  has  not  also  been  forgotten.  In  fact,  in 
front  of  the  lady  waits  the  strange  female  dwarf,  carrying  what  is 
probably  a  bag  or  a  casket,  the  contents  of  which  cannot  be  made 
out.1  In  another  painting,  besides  other  servants  around  a  prince 
and  the  princess,  a  dwarf  is  carrying  to  his  master  a  spittoon. 2  In 
another  picture  a  woman  dwarf,  clearly  portrayed,  is  carrying  a 
bottle  and  a  child  stares  at  her. 3 

Such  an  attendance  was  the  rule  of  the  day  during  the  reign  of 
Harsavardhana  of  Kanauj.  The  various  types  of  servants  who 
made  up  the  entourage  of  royal  ladies  can  sometimes  be  discovered 
from  the  works  of  Batia.  He  relates  how  round  Harsa’s  sister 
Rajyasri  in  the '  Vindhyan  jungles  were  4  bewildered  eunuchs, 
hunchbacks,  dwarfs,  deafs,  barbarians  and  all  the  other  mis-shapen 
guards  of  the  gynaeceum/4  In  the  palace,  however,  besides 
portresses  (praiihdn)  bearing  golden  staves,  chamberlains  carrying 
unguents,  cosmetics,  flowers,  betel  leaves  and  waving  chowries,  there 
were  hunchbacks,  barbarians,  deafmen,  eunuchs,  dwarfs  and  mutes.5 
The  real  duties  of  these  unfortunate  people  can  sometimes  be  known. 
Queen  Yasovatl,  for  example,  u  washed  her  face  with  water  poured 
from  a  silver  flamingo-mouthed  vessel  tilted  by  a  hunchbacked  girl; 
wiped  her  hands, on  a  white  cloth  held  by  mutes/'6 

4.  Headgears 

After  doing  th©  hair  and  finishing  the  toilet,  some  headgear 
appears  to  have  been  worn  In  the  Gupta  age.  Fa  Hien,  referring 
to  caps  worn  by  kings  in  Mathura,  states  that  whenever  they 
made  offerings  to  a  community  of  monks,  they  doffed  off  their  royal 
caps. 7  What  exactly  Fa  Hien  meant  by  caps  it  is  difficult  to  define, 

1  Griffiths,  op.  cit.,  55. 

5  Ibid.,  p.  58. 

s  Ibid.,  p.  85. 

4  Bana,  op.  cit.f  p.  242,  text,  p.  242 :  vikalamTikakubjavdmamhadhirabarbard  viralend- 
baldndm  cakravdlena  parivriam . 

5  Ibid.,  Kddantbart,  p.  122. 

*  Ibid.,  Harsacarita,  p.  156,  text,  p,  1 66. 

Fa  Hien,  op.  cit.,  p.  42. 
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for  it  is  possible  that  he  might  have  alluded  either  to  helmets  or 
turbans,  both  of  which  were  worn  during  this  period.  Kalidasa 
relates  how  tu*bans  ( vestanu )  adorned  the  head  1 *  and  the  same  word 
is  used  also  for  a  royal  tiara. 3 *  At  Ajanta  royal  personalities  like 
kings  and  queens  are  adorned  with  crowns  of  several  shapes  and 
designs,  inlaid  with  an  almost  infinite  variety  of  gems  and  precious 
stones.3  That  such  a  practice  was  observed  by  Yuan  Chwang  is 
clear  from  his  words  when  he  observes  that  garlands  and  tiaras 
with  precious  stones  were  the  head-adornments  of  kings.*  Bfma 
confirms  the  existence  of  this  system  of  adorning  the  hair.  In 
Harsa’s  case  Bana  remarks  that  “He  was  consecrated  by  the  light 
of  the  pearls  in  his  top-knot  and  the  dark  rays  of  the  emeralds,  as 
they  crossed  in  their  intermingling.” 5 6 7  While  the  lesser  people,  as 
noticed  already,  wore  turbans  and  helmets,  which  covered  their  ears, 
the  kings  put  on  crowns  ( kirUci ),  which  are  referred  to,  for  instance, 
in  the  Alina  copper  plate  grant  of  Siladitya  VII,  dated  A.  D.  766-67. « 


The  women,  as  stated  before,  used  the  long  cloth  which  they 
utilised  also  as  a  veil.  But  in  some  cases  and  probably  at  times,  as 
the  paintings  at  Ajanta  disclose,  they  donned  ornamented  caps  with 
broad  borders  and  leaf  designs. *  Yiian  Chwang  makes  no  such 
specific  observation,  differentiating  between  the  caps  worn  by  men 
and  women.  He  obviously  refers  to  the  custom  of  wearing  flower- 
chaplets  when  he  says  that  “garlands  were  worn  on  the  head."8 
But  Bana  mentions  the  hair-nets  ( jalika, )  which  were  obviously 
meant  to  keep  the  hair  unruffled  by  the  breeze.  Describing  the 
beauties  of  Sthanvlsvara,  he  states  that  “tribes  of  bees  attracted 
by  their  breath  are  their  beauteous  veils,  the  duty  of  noble  women, 
their  hair-nets  . 3  Although  he  does  not  explicitly  mention  that  the 
women  of  Sthanvlsvara  wore  hair-nets  ( jalika ),  he  nevertheless 
apparently  refers  to  a  practice  which  must  have  prevailed  in 
his  day. 


1  Rtighu.,  VIII,  12,  p.  I6l '  sir  as  a  vsstanasobhina . 

Ibid.,  I,  42,  p.  15 :  t’ajobhistu.ragoiMrnairasprstaldkavbstflnau. 

8  Griffiths,  op.  tit,  54,  55, 60, 64, 65, 69, 71, 73, 75. 

1  Yuan  Chwang,  op.  tit ,  I,  p.  151 ;  Hiuen  Tsiang.  op.  tit,  I.  p.  76. 

5  Bana,  op.  tit,  p.  61. 

6  Fleet,  op.  tit,  (39),  p.  178, 1.  56. 

7  Griffiths,  op.  cit,  62. 

8  Yuan  Chwang,  op.  cit.,  I,  p.  148 ;  Hiuen  Tsiang,  op.  cit.,  I,  p.  75, 

Bana,  Harsacarita,  p,  83*  text  p.  98.  niltsvasakrsta  madhukarahilanycva  ramctniyam 
mkhavaranaijt  Mastri  janacaro  jalika. 


(By  courtesy  of  the  Archaeological  Department,  Hyderabad). 

A  Lady  at  her  Toilet,  Ajanta,  Cave  XVII. 
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IV,  Ornaments— Types  and  Details 

Ornaments  were  worn  on  the  head,  in  the  ears,  round  the  neck,  the 
forearms,  wrists,  fingers,  the  waist  and  ankles.  Those  worn  on  the 
head  were  styled  as  cud.dma?}i,J  muteaguqa, s  and  the  kirlta.3  The 
ear-rings  went  by  the  names  of  karmbhusana,  *  kaniapTira, 5  kuridala , 6 
and  manikiuulala, '  signifying  different  varieties.  Necklaces"  worn 
on  the  neck  were  called  nislca ,s  muktavaU ,3  iarahura, »  ham, 11 
harasekham 12  and  horctymti. «  The  armlets  were  christened  as  atigada, 14 
and  keyura, lo  while  the  ornaments  of  the  forearm  were  known  as 
aa%a.15  The  girdles  had  the  names  of  mekhala,1 7  heimmeUala,ls 
i- afict,  lumakakmlmil,~<1  and  rasand,-1  denoting  some  types. 

Sometimes  in  contemporary  epigraphs  some  jewels  are  called  by 
particular  names.  In  the  Bilsad  stone  pillar  inscription  of  Kumara 
uptal,  dated  A.D.  415-16,  a  staircase  is  compared  to  a  pearl  necklace 
of  the  kind  called  kauberaccltar^a.--  Necklaces  are  styled  as  hum 
in  the  Mandasor  stone  inscription  of  Kumara  Gupta  and  Bandhu- 
varman,  dated  A.  D.  473-74,  while  a  breast-jewel  of  the  god  Sarngin 
is  named  the  kaustubha The  Maliya  copper-plate  grant  of  Maharaja 
Dharasena  II,  dated  A.  D.  571-72,  refers  to  the  ‘jewels  in  the  locks 
of  hair  on  the  tops  of  Jhe  heads  of  his  enemies’  and  such  a  jewel 
is  given  the  name  of  cTidamam  or  cudaratna, 24  which  is  again  referred 

1  Vik.,  Act.  IV,  p.  122. 

3  Megh.,  1, 46,  p.  38 ;  Ragha.,  XVI,  18,  p.  330. 

3  liaglm.,  VI,  19.  p.  123. 

4  Ibid.,  65.  p.  155. 

4  Ibid.,  VII,  27.  p.  147. 

‘  Ibid.,  X,  51 ;  p.  217,  Rtu.,  Ill,  19,  p.  42. 

'  Rtu.,  II,  19,  p.  26. 

8  Kul“->  Ih  49>  P-  37- 

.1  48,  p»  219* 

"  Ibid.,  V,  S3,  p.  109. 

11  Ibid.,  70,  p.  115. 

j ?*<.,  I,  6,  p.  4. 

18  Ibid.,  1,8;  II,  25,  pp.  5, 13. 

14  Raghu.,  VI,  75,  p.  167. 

15  Ibid.,  VI,  68,  p.  136. 

16  Megh.,  1, 6o,  p.  47. 

17  Sin.,  VI,  3,  p.  67. 

15  Ibid.,  1, 6,  p.  4. 

18  Raghu.,  VI,  43,  p.  129. 

80  Ibid.,  XIII,  33,  p.  276. 

51  Ibid.,  VII,  10,  p.  143. 

33  Fleet,  C.  1. 1.,  Ill  (10),  p.  45. 

88  Ibid.,  (18),  p.  83 ;  for  hara,  see  (42),  p.  203. 

24  Ibid,*  n.  16R-  fflyt  tv  r 11  V  ■***»  1SZCL  *  I  <r 
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to  in  the  Alina  copper  plate  grant  of  Siladitya  VII,  dated  A.  D.  766-67. 1 
Mention  also  is  made  of  the  pearl  ornaments  ( inauktik-alahkara )  in 
the  ears  of  Dhruvasena  IV,  while3  the  bracelets  on  the  forearm  of 
Dhruvasena  III  are  called  kuktka. 3 

In  the  paintings  of  the  Ajanta  caves  various  types  of  ornaments 
can  be  observed.  At  the  parting  of  the  hair,  in  front,  an  ornamented 
jewel  can  be  noticed  in  the  case  of  most  women,  its  size  and  shape 
not  being  necessarily  the  same.  *  In  fact,  several  designs  and  shapes 
of  thi3  jewel  can  be  discovered  at  Ajanta,  especially  in  caves  XVI 
and  XVII. 5  Often  the  knot  of  hair,  particularly  among  women,  tied 
behind  was  also  ornamented,  not  only  with  wreaths  of  flowers,  but 
also  with  jewels. 6 

Next  to  this  frontal  ornament  came  the  necklaces  of  which 
there  appear  to  have  been  several  kinds.  Generally  one  was  worn 
but  at  times  the  first  one  was  of  large  gold-beads,  while  the  next 
one  was  of  strings  which  varied  from  one  to  four.  Between  these 
two  was  worn  another  necklace  with  complicated  designs.!  Such 
necklaces  were  used  by  women  as  well  as  men. 8  Among  women, 
the  third  necklace  with  several  strings  was  at  times  so  long  that  it 
descended  down  to  the  breasts. 0 

On  the  forearms  broad  and  ornamented  vulayas  were  worn, 
while  on  the  wrists  we  find  single  as  well  as  double  wristlets, 10 
Though  generally  the  wristlets  were  not  as  broad  as  those  worn  on 
the  forearm,  sometimes  they  were  as  broad  if  not  broader.11  At 
times  the  wrist  was  adorned  with  as  many  as  six  bangles  with  two 
extra  larger  ones  in  the  beginning  and  in  the  end. 13 

^ke  waist  was  adorned  with  a  girdle. 13  It  was  usually  broad 
wi  h  four  strands  or  one  solid  belt11  and  was  worn  both  by  men  and 


Fleet,  op.  cit.,  (39),  p.  173,  also  see  p.  176. 
3  Ibid.,  p.  175,  p.  183, l.  29. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  184  p.  176,  l.  38. 

I  Griffiths,  op.  cit.,  47. 

'‘Ibid.,  55.58,60,62. 

s  Ibid.,  48. 

7  Ibid.,  48,  49,  So,  51,  52. 
s  Ibid.,  54. 

5  Ibid.,  55,  58. 

10  Ibid.,  47, 48,  50,  51. 

II  Ibid.,  55. 

,J  Ibid.,  47, 48,  55. 

18  Ibid.,  52. 

“  Ibid.,  65. 

15  Ibid.,  45,  55. 
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On  the  ankles  people  generally  put  on  anklets,  which  were  not 
extremely  narrow,  but  they  had  various  shapes  and  designs.1 

The  practice  of  wearing  ornaments  continued  to  the  seventh 
century.  Yuan  Chwang  states  that  “The  dress  and  ornaments  of 
the  kings  and  grandees  are  very  extraordinary.  Garlands  and  tiaras  ' 
with  precious  stones  are  their  head  adornments ;  and  their  bodies  are  ' 
adorned  with  rings,  bracelets,  and  necklaces.  Wealthy  mercantile 
people  have  only  bracelets.  They  bore  their  ears...  such  are  they  In 
outward  appear ance.” 2 

That  most  of  these  ornaments  were  current  during  the  reign  of 
Harsavardhana  can  be  proved  by  the  evidence  of  Sana.  He  refers 
m  general  to  several  ornaments  worn  by  women  like  MaiatL  The ' 
parting  of  her  hair  was  crowned  with  a  frontal  jewel  (jutikdbcmdha) ; 
above  her  breast  was  worn  a  necklace  with  jewelled  pendants  (j malika } 
set  on. each  of  her  forearms  was  a  golden  bracelet  having  an  emerald 
crocodile-shaped  -signet  (kataka  makaravedika) ;  s  on  her  ears  were’- 
pendant  ear-ornaments  (bdlikd)  of  which  on  the  right  ear  the  pendant 
resembled  a  string  of  leaves  containing  a  string  of  kelald  flowers ; 4 
about  her  neck  was  a  collar  of  pearls  (ham);  around  her  waist 
clung  a  girdle  (rasanii  mekhctla )*  and  round  her  ankles  were  tinkling 
anklets  (nupura).* 

Most  of  these  jewels  appear  to  have  been  used  also  by  men.' 
Bhandi,  when  he  was  eight  years  of  age,  had  ear  rings  (kundaJa)  of 
sapphire  and  pearl,  and  diamond  bracelets  ( mlmja )  round  his  fore¬ 
arms,®  while  Harsa  s  top-knot  was  adorned  with  a  jewel  inlaid  with 
pearl  sJ  The  chieftains  who  came  to  visit  Harsa  wore  anklets 
(padabamlhah)  inset  with  precious  stones,  ear-ornaments  ( karnapuraka ) 
and  ear-rings  {karnotpala),  budding  with  gold-filigree  work.8  Some 
chiefs  at.  Ujjaini  had  bracelets. 9  Even  foresters  like  Yyaghraketu 
had  ear-rings  of  glass  ( ?mmkarnika)m  fastened  in  his  ear,  and  a  tin 
armlet  (valaya),  decorated  with  white  godahta  beads,  on  his  forearm. 11 

1  Griffiths,  op*  cit 47, 

3  Yuan  Chwang,  op*  cit.,  I  p.  151 ;  Hiuen  Tsiang.  op*  tit,  I  p.  76. 

3  Bana,  Harsacarita,  pp.  260-61. 

4  Ibid*,  text,  p.  32.  daksina  tfiynaixtlamsitaya  ketaJdgafbhopalasaU'khaya* 

s  Ibid*,  pp.  261-62,  text,  pp.  21-24. 

*  Ibid.,  pp.  1 16-17,  text,  p.  135. 

I  Ibid*,  p.  6l,  text,  p.  96. 

1  Ibid.,  p.  202,  text,  pp.  206-7. 

9  Ibid.,  Kadambari,  p.  174. 

10  Ibid.,  Harsacarita,  p.  231. 

II  Ibid.,  p.  231,  text,  p,  232. 
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Bana,  generalising  about  the  wild  tribes,  records  that  the  snake’s 
hood  was  the  ornament  of  the  Sabaras. 1 

Most  of  the  names  of  the  jewels  in  Bana’s  days  do  not,  as  a 
rule,  have  the  same  names  as  of  those  worn  in  the  times  of  Kali¬ 
dasa,  for  several  reasons.  But  the  practice  of  decorating  the  human 
frame  literally  from  head  to  foot  continued  as  before. 

Bana  also  gives  specific  names  of  some  ornaments  of  his  day. 
The  girdle  which  queen  YasSvatl  wore  was  called  iribali  as  it  evi¬ 
dently  had  three  strings.2  Harsa  presented  the  ambassador  from  the 
king  of  Assam  with  a  waist-band  named  parivesa,  whereof  one  part 
showed  clusters  of  clear  pearls  and  an  ear-ornament  called  tarahgaka, 
inset  with  a  precious  ruby. 8 

It  cannot  be  said  that  footwear  was  unknown  during  the  Gupta 
age.  Since  early  times  except  probably  the  rich,  most  people  went 
about  their  ways  with  bare  feet/  Fa  Hien  rarely  refers  to  any 
shoes  or  sandals,  but  Kalidasa  does  mention  them  as  padiika  or 
wooden  sandals.''  At  Ajanta  too  there  are  few  paintings  which  show 
anything  worn  on  the  feet  either  by  men  or  women  among  the  rich 
or  the  poor.  But  this  does  not  mean  that  nothing  was  worn  by  the 
people  of  this  period  to  protect  their  feet.  Yuan  Chwang,  for 
instance, ^observes  how  “Most  of  the  people  go  barefoot  and  shoes 
are  rare.  Bana  too  alludes  to  wooden  sandals  called  padnkcus  worn 
by  ascetics  like  Bhairavacarya.  ” 


V .  Architecture 


1.  Introduction 


"■  v  f  ; ;  -Y- 

!v5here  came  existence,  during  the  sovereignty  of  the  Guptas, 
a  school  of  architecture  which  may  be  definitely  styled  as  Gupta.; 
Its  early  (A.  D.  319-550)  and  representative  examples  can  be  seen  at 
Bhumara,  about  six  miles  from  Unchhera  railway  station  on  the 
Itarsi- Allahabad  section  of  the  G.  I.  P.  Railway  and  at  Nachna 
Kuthara  in  the  Ajaygadh  State,  about  ten  miles  from  Bhumara.  Its 
later  examples  (A.  D.  551-605)  can  be  seen  at  Deoghad  in  Jhansi 
district,  while  types  of  post-Gupta  A.D.  606-700)  architecture  can  be 


1  Bana,  Radambari^  p.  31. 
3  Ibid.,  op .  cit,  p.  96. 

8  Ibid.,  p.  215. 


*  Qf.  Mc’Crindle,  Ancient  India  as  described  in  Classical  Literature,  p.  57. 
,  rr-tU2*U:  I7,p'  25.0:  yayace  tMuke  fascSt  hartum  rdjyd'dki  devate. 

.  „!!an  Chwang,  op.  ctt.,  I,  p.  151 ;  Hiuen  Tsiang,  op.  cit.,  I,  p,  76 

*  op.  cit.,  p.  86,  text,  p.  102. 
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observed  at  Sankargadh  in  Nagod  State,  at  tfachna,  Kuthara,  and  at 

Mundesvari,  near  Bhabua  in  the  Arrah  or  Shahabad  district  of  Bihar 
and  Orissa.1 

-  The  early  Gupta  temples  have  certain  definite  characteristics, 
which  can  be  observed  from  their  extant  examples.  The  entire  Siva 
temple  at  Bhumara  is  35'  square  and  in  front  of  It  is  a  porch  (man- 
dcipa)  measuring  29'  10"  by  13';  and  before  this  on  either  side  were 
two  smaller  shrines  measuring  8'  2"  by  5'  8".  Externally  the  garbha- 
grka  is  15'  22”  square 3  and  between  this  and  the  larger  masonry 
chamber  ran  the  path  of  cireumambulation  (  pradak.vm),  The  mandapa 
in  front  was  smaller  than  this  chamber  and  there  was  only  one  en- 
trance  to  the  ffcirhh  agrha* 

lThe^ door  of  the  shrine  was  elaborately  carved  while  the  walls 
were  quite  plain.  /  The  door  consists  of  two  carved  jambs,  a  carved 
lintel  and  a  plain  ^ sill.  The  carving  on  the  jambs  shows  the  Ganga 
and  Y  amuna  motif  :  they  stand  on  their  mkana  the  makara  while 
near  them  are  attendants  holding  trays.  44  The  upper  portion  of  the 
jamb  on  the  fight  over  the  head  of  the  Ganges  ”,  described  R.  D. 
Banerji,  is  divided  into  three  separate  vertical  bands  of  carving ; 
that  on  the.  extreme  right  consists  of  conventional  lotus  buds  in  a 
superimposed  row,  each  issuing  out  of  the  one  below  it  This  band 
Is  continued  overhead  on  tlm  lintel.  The  second  or  central  band 
consists  of  four  superimposed  niches  each  containing  a  human 
figure.  The  lowermost  figure'  is  that  of  a  male,  the  second  that  of 
a  female,  while  the  third  and  fourth  also  contain  male  figures.'  The 
jamb  on  the  third  and  fourth  is  exactly  similar  to  that  on  the  right ' 
though  here  we  find  Yamuna  on  her  vahana  the  tortoise,  with  a 
female  attendant  in  front  of  her  and  two  other  circular  objects 
behind.  3  The  lintel  crowning  these  two  jambs  is  equally  ornate 
and  is  a  little  longer  than  the  breadth  of  the  door.  At  the  extreme 
ends  of  this  lintel,  next  to  the  jambs,  are  two  figures  of  a  man  and 
woman  standing.  In  the  centre  of  this  lintel  is  a  cm/yu- window 
ornamentation  in  which  something  is  missing,  but  immediately 
below  it  is  a  fine  bust  of  Siva.  The  third  eye  is  visible  on  his 
matted  head  and  he  is  adorned  with  elaborately  designed  necklaces. 

ts 

Over  the  shrine,  wrought  in  and  out  of  plain  ashlar,  came  the 
roof  which  is  sloping  and  flat  like  the  roofs  of  the  Jaina  bnnadix  of 


1  Cf.  Banerji,  The  Age  of  the  Imperial  Gttpias,  pp.  135-36. 

2  AL  A.  S.  no.  16, 1924,  p.  3. 

8  Ibid,,  pt  4  also  cf  Banerji,  ofrcit.,  pp.  143-44;  also  see  pL  III 
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the  sixteenth  century  at  Mudabidri  and  Barakur  in  Tuluva  (mod. 
South' Kanara  district).  But  Banerji  observed  that  it  was  not  possible 
to  ascertain  how  this  type  of  roof  came  to  be  copied  in  the  6th 
century  A.  D.  at  Badami. 1  It  is  possible  that  ideas  of  architectural 
design  and  ornamentation  passed  on  from  the  Guptas  into  the 
country  of  the  early  Catukyas,  owing  to  historical  contacts  between 
the  two  dynasties.  Moreover,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
early  Kosalas  were  the  feudatories  of  the  Guptas  as  the  names  of 
Goparaja  and  Tlvaradeva  bear  out.2  But  there  was  no  such  political 
contact  between  the  Guptas  early  or  late  with  either  the  Aiupas  or 
the  emperors  of  Vijayanagara.  The  mins  of  early  Aliipa  temples  or 
those  of  the  Jaina  basadis  in  Tuluva  reveal  the  flat  roof  of  the 
Gupta  temples  purely  as  a  result  of  a  natural  cause  like  excessive 
rain-fall,  which  is  common  both  to  the  Gangetic  valley  a*S'  well  as 
to  the  west  coast.  To  withstand  such  a  downpour  the  plain  slab- 
sloping  roof  was  probably  the  only  natural  and  best  shelter. 

That  this  typical  Gupta  roof  had  a  particular  name  can  be 
made  out  from  contemporary  inscriptions.  The  Gadhwa  stone 
inscription  of  the  reign  of  Skanda  Gupta,  dated  A.  D.  467-68,  refers 
to  a  part  of  a  temple  in  the  expression  “  vadabliirn-karcryaytivti  ” 
which  has  been  interpreted  to  mean  as  having  caused  (a  temple 
having)  a  flat-roof  to  be  made.”8  The  term  mdabht  is  considered  the 
equivalent  of  mlabhl  which  was  Interpreted  by  Fleet  to  stand  for  a 
roof  as  it  appears  in  the  Mandasor  stone  inscription  of  Kumara 
Gupta  and  Bandhuvarman,  dated  A.  D.  473-74.*  It  is  interesting  to 
know  that  Kalidasa  also  refers  to  this  technical  term  when  he  says: 

:i^Mdcasy^Mi&bhavanavcilubha2lmsuptO‘p(x>?'avatdyai'ii 
nUva-ratnwm(n?avilamndtrkJim  ” 5 

Mallinatha,  the  commentator,  in  explaining  this  term  remarks  that  it 
means  a  covering  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  house:  “  grMcchadan 
-  tparibhdqaitijartliah  ”  for  acchadana  according  to  Halayudha  is 
the  equivalent  of  a  roof  when  he  explains  it  thus :  “  acchddanatn- 
st/adavalbhi-  grhmdin.” 6  Therefore  it  may  be  concluded  that  the 
technical  term,  vadabhi  or  valabhl  means  the  sloping  roof  of  the  upper 

1  Banerji,  op.  cit.,  pi.  Ill  (b). 

3  Cf.  Fleet,  C.  I.  L,  UI,  (20)  p.  93 ;  (81),  p.  296. 

8  Hid.,  (66),  p.268. 

j  P‘  8l’  1L  6'7:  5nya,,y  Sbhanti  dirggha-valabhi  ni  sa-vUikZni. 

Megh.,  I,  38,  p.  32. 

•  Ibid. 
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storey  in  a  Gupta  temple.  But  here  it  must  be  remembered  that 
this  term  in  the  Mandasor  inscription,  already  referred  to,  is  used 
notin  connection  with  temples  but  with  reference  to  houses,  the 
roofs  of  some  of  which  were  evidently  covered  with  terraces.  This 
epigraph  clearly  relates  that  in  Dasapura  the  houses  were  “  very- 

white  and  extremely  lofty .  And  other  long  buildings  on  the  roofs 

of  the  houses  with  arbours  (in  them)  are  beautiful,” 1  which  also 
suggests  that  some  of  the  houses  .must  have  had  terraces. 

2.  The  Sikhara :  its  origin  and  development 

Over  this  roof  the  extant  early  shrines  of  the  Guptas  at  Bhumara 
and  at  Nachna  Kuthara  show  no  sikhara  over  the  sanctum  and  it 
has  therefore  been  remarked  that  “  the  original  of  the  sikhara  or 
spire  in  Indian  temple  architecture  is  much  later  than  the  period 
of  domination  of  the  early  Gupta  Emperors  in  Northern  India.”3 
Few  can  hardly  agree  with  this  view  for,  though  the  Gupta  temple 
perhaps  in  the  fourth  century  did  not  have  a  sikhara,  it  is  certain 
that  in  the  fifth  century  the  G  upta  temple  was  crowned  with  one. 
This  can  be  asserted  with  some  confidence  because  the  Mandasor 
inscription  of  Kumara  Gupta  and  Bandhuvarman,  dated  A.  D.  473-74, 
relates  how  in  Dasapura  “  in  the  course  of  a  long  time,  under  other 
kings,  part  of  this  temple  (of  the  Sun)  fell  into  disrepair;  so  now... 
the  whole  of  this  most  noble  house,  of  the  Sun  has  been  repaired  by 
the  munificent  corporation  ;...(this  temple)  which  is  very  lofty  (and) 
pure;  which  touches  the  shy,  as  it  were,  with  -  (its)  charming  spires 
(sikharaili)." 3  This  Sun-temple  was,  however,  completed  in  A.  D. 
437-38 1  and  was  repaired  nearly  thirty-six  years  later.  Therefore  it 
maybe  stated  that  the  year  .  A.  D.  473-74  marks,  as  far  as  extant 
epigraphic  evidence  goes,  the  first  year  of  the  appearance  of  the 
sikhara  in  Gupta  architecture. 

This  is  because  most  probably  the  sikhara  was  not  a  part  of  the 
Gupta  temple  earlier,  at  least  according  to  epigraphic  evidence.  The 
Bilsad  stone  pillar  inscription  of  Kumara  Gupta  I,  dated  A.  D. 
615-16,  records  how  in  the  temple  of  Svami  Mahasena  one  Dhruva- 
sarman  made  a  gateway  ( pratdli )  “resembling  in  form  the  top  part 
of  a  temple  ( prasada).” 5  Again  the  Gangdhar  stone  inscription  of 

1  Fleet,  op.  ciu,  (18),  p.  85,  text,  p.  81. 

’  Banerji,  op.  cit.,  p.  137 ;  also  see  Codrington,  Ancient  India,  p.  61. 

*  Fleet,  op.  ciU,  (18),  p.  87,  text,  p.  83.  (Italics  mine):  aty-wtnatam=avad3taitt  nabhah 
sprsamtiva  tnanoharaih  sikharaili,  Cf.  Ibid.  Vistirnna-timga  sikharam  HkhariprdhSsam 

*  Ibid.,  pp.  80, 87. 

Ibid.,  (10),  p.  45,  text,  p.  44:  prasada  agra. 
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Visvavarman,  dated  A.  D.  423-24  expired  or  424-25  current,  tells 
us  that  the  illustrious  Mayuraksaka,  built  a  shrine  of  Visiiu 
“  resembling  the  lofty  peak  ( sikhara )  of  the  mountain  Kailiisa.” 1 *  One 
more  allusion  to  the  top  part  of  a  temple  is  in  the  Junagadh  rock 
inscription  of  Skanda  Gupta,  dated  A.  D.  457-58,  which  records  how 
the  governor,  Cakrapalita,  caused  to  be  built  two  temples  for  god 
Cakrabhrt  and  another  on  a  hillock  “  obstructing  the  path  of  birds.”  4 * 
None  of  these  references  to  the  top  part  of  a  temple  style  it  by  the 
name  of  a  sikhara  but  they  evidently  point  to  the  upper  chamber 
(■prasdda),  which  only  could  have  all  the  attributes  given  to  it  in  the 
inscriptions.  The  word  sikhara  is  used  in  the  Gangdhar  inscription 
not  with  reference  to  a  temple  but  with  reference  to  the  mountain 
Kailasa. 

The  development  of  the  sikhara  may  now  be  determined  from 
the  extant  ruins.  The  upper  chamber  ( prdsdcla )  can  be  seen  in  the 
Parvati  temple  but  not  in  the  6iva  temple  at  Nachna  Kutliara,  with 
two  cailtja- like  windows,  while  the  windows  of  the  garbhagrha  are 
square  and  covered  with  jdlis  or  window-screens.3  Therefore  the 
Siva  temple  here  may  be  declared  to  have  been  earlier  than  the 
shrine  of  Parvati  and  should  probably  be  assigned  to  the  fourth 
century  A.  D.  as  it  has  only  the  front  ( muklia )  mo.ndapa,  the  sanctum 
(garbhagrha)  the  pradakfind  and  a  slab-sloping  roof  over  it.  Over  this 
roof  of  the  shrine  was  superimposed  the  upper  chamber  (prasdda) 
evidently  in  A.  D.  415-16  at  least  according  to  the  Bilsad  stone  pillar 
inscription  of  Kumara  Gupta  I,  and  this  development  may  be  said  to 
mark  the  second  stage  in  the  development  of  the  Gupta  sikhara.  The 
third  stage  was  a  further  development  of  this  upper  chamber  into 
the  beginnings  of  the  sikhara,  which  can  be  seen  in  the  Dasavatara 
temple  at  Deogadh,  Jhansi  district.  This  temple,  which  Cunningham 
describes  in  great  detail,4  shows  what  are  obviously  the  remnants  of 
a  sikhara  having  a  slight  curvature,  resembling  the  earliest  medieval 
temples  of  Orissa.3  Although  this  temple  does  not  show  it  in  its 
present  state,  its  sikhara  was  probably  erected,  in  the  early  stages, 
on  the  upper  chamber  (prasada),6  while  later  on  it  must  have  been 

1  Fleet,  op.  ciU,  (14),  p.  78,  text,  p.  76:  Kailasa-tmiga-siithara-ppratmasya. 

3  Ibid.,  (14),  p.  65,  text,  p.  6l :  vihaiiiga-margaip  vibhrdjaic . 

3  A,  S.  R.  W.  /.,  1920,  pt  XVII,  also  p.  61 

4  Cunningham,  op.  ciU,  pp.  105-08. 

*  £/•  Ganguli,  Orissa  and  Her  Remains,  pi.  XV-A ;  also  see  the  Bhaskaresvara  tent” 
pie  at  Bhuvanesvara,  R.  D.  Banerji,  History  of  Orissa,  II,  p.  360 ;  A.  S.  R.  IV.  1020,  pi. 
XVII-left. 

«  Ibid. 
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raised  directly  over  the  garbhagrha  itself.  Such  a  practice  can  be 
seen,  for  example,  in  the  Later  Gupta  temple  of  Siva  at  Nachna- 
Kuthara,  which  shows  a  tall  Sikhara  with  its  sides  slightly  bulging 
outside. 

This  convex  type  of  sikhara  deserves  further  study.  It  was  not 
only  convex  but  all  its  sides  were  split  into  three  divisions.  Each 
side  in  the  centre  had  a  space  corresponding  to  what  appears  the 
area  of  the  garbhagrha,  while  the  next  division  must  have  conformed 
to  the  space  of  the  pradaksiiia  and  the  third  elongation  seems  to 
have  covered  the  outer  wall  of  the  shrine  itself.  These  apparent 
divisions,  which  are  suggested  as  corresponding  to  the  respective 
spaces  on  the  ground-plan  of  the  temple,  are  purely  tentative  and  in 
actual  practice  might  have  been  smaller  or  larger  as  it  suited  the 
convenience  or  fancy  of  the  craftsmen.  The  walls  of  the  temple, 
however,  were  plain. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  such  a  sikhara  was  raised. 
The  Gupta  type  of  temple  architecture,  which  was  adopted  later  on 
in  Orissa,  appears  to  have  been  generally  characterised  as  Nagara 1 
and  especially  the  similarity  between  the  Later  Gupta  sikhara  and 
that  seen  in  the  Orissan  temple  of  Parasuramesvara  at  Bhuvanesvara, 
which  cannot  be  earlier  than  the  8th  century, 3  is  worth  attention, 
although  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  sikhara  of  the  latter  is 
certainly  more  elaborate  than  that  of  the  former.  The  sikhara  of 
another  Orissan  temple  called  the  Liiigaraja  or  Krfctivasa,  claimed  to 
be  the  most  stupendous  structure  in  Orissa,  reveals  that  such  a 
frame-work  was  built  along  a  series  of  upper  chambers,  one  upon 
the  other,  over  the  central  shrine.  It  has,  however,  been  definitely 
concluded  that  the  sikhara  of  the  Lingaraja  temple  is  “a  hollow 
pyramid  and  its  interior  consists  of  a  number  of  super-imposed 
chambers,  gradually  decreasing  in  size  like  those  of  the  great  temples 
at  Bodha  Gaya  and  Konch,  near  Tikari  in  the  Gaya  district  of 
Bihar.”3  A  steep  stair-case  was  built  through  the  sides  of  the 
sikhara  leading  into  the  upper  chamber,  which  has  a  window,  and 
possibly  into  other  chambers  as  well.  These  chambers  were  built 
one  over  the  other  evidently  to  reduce  the  weight  of  the  sikhara 
which  was  further  supported  “by  the  construction  of  great  trabeate 
arches  in  the  sides  just  over  the  top  wall  of  the  vitnana,"  the  masonry 
being  strongly  bounded  and  having  no  core  of  rubble.4 

1  Cf.  M.  E.  R.,  1915,  pp.  49, 90. 

3  Banerji,  op.  cit.,  II,  p.  340,  pi.  opp.  p.  344- 

8  Ibid.,  p.  360. 

1  Ibid.,  For  a  10th  century  imitation  of  this  tvoe  of  sikhara  see  A.S.I.R..  MU-14, 
part  II,  pi.  XXII,  opp.  p.  36. 
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W©  may  now  ascertain  .some  features  of  Gupta  sikhara  structure. 
It  has  been  seen  that  the  Parvati  temple  at  Nachna  Kuthara 
lias  this  upper  chamber  but  it  is  not  known  whether  or  not  the 
Later  Gupta  temple  of  Siva  there,  which  has  a  full-fledged  sikhara, 
contained  such  a  chamber. 1  Moreover  it  has  not  been  ascertained 
whether  or  not  the  sikhara  over  this  temple  had  been  erected  round 
a  rung  of  such  upper  chambers  diminishing  in  size  towards  the  top, 
but  most  probably  the  Orissan  craftsmen  imitated  the  methods  of 
the  Later  Gupta  temple  architects  in  this  direction. 

If  a  similar  analogy  may  be  applied,  the  shape  of  the  top  of  the 
sikhara  of  the  Gupta  temple  may  also  be  hazarded,  for  the  crest  of 
sikhara  of  the  Siva  temple  at  Nachna  Kuthara  has  unfortunately 
fallen  away. 2  The  top  of  the  sikhara  of  the  Par asura mes vara  temple 
at  Bhuvanesvara  in  Orissa  shows  first,  a  flat  surface  through  which, 
in  the  centre,  rises  a  short,  cylindrical  projection  ( kalasa )  on  which  is' 
placed  a  wheel  of  blue  chlorite  marked  with  wedges.  It  is  possible  that 
the  Gupta  temple  bore  a  similar  amlaka,  though  we  have  no  means 
of  proving  it.  . 


3.  Features  of  Temple  Architecture 

I^Among  the  extant  Gupta  temples  may  be  mentioned  the  rock 
caves  at  Udayagiri,  Bhopal  State,  and  at  Sanci,  the  pillared  porticos 
in  the  Mukundw&ra  Pass,  Kotah  State,  the  shrine  at  Tigowa, 
J ubbulpore  district,  the  Narasimha  and  similar  temples  at  Eran, 
North-east  of  Bhilsa,  the  temple  no.  17  at  Sanci,  the  Siva  temple  at 
Bhumara,  Nagod  State,  the  Mundesvari  temple  at  Bhabua,  Shahbad 
district,  the  Parvati  and  Siva  temples  at  Nachna  Kuthara,  Ajaigadh 
State,  and  the  finest  of  all,  the  Siva  shrine  at  Deogadh,  Jhansi  dis¬ 
trict  The  attractive  monoliths  at  Eran  and  at  Delhi  must  also  not 
be  forgotten. 


The  whole  structure  of  the  sikhara  and  the  prasada  was 
supported  by  the  walls  and  the  pillars  of  the  shrine.  The  pillars  in 
the  Gupta  temple  are  either  square  or  round  in  shape.  The  temples 
no.  17  at  Sanci4  or  at  Tigowa?  display  pillars  which  are  one-fourths 
square,  while  above  this  they  become  ornate  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
They  are  crowned  with  elaborate  corbels,  having  the  eaitya- window 

1  A.  S.  W.  I, 1920,  pi.  XVII,  p.  61. 

3  Ibid.,  pL  XVII,  p.  61,  left. 

3  Bauer 31,  op .  ciL,  II,  opp.  p.  344. 

4  Coomaraswamy,  op.  tit ,  pL  XXXVI,  (151). 

0  Banerji,  The  Age  of  the  Imperial  Guptas,  pi.  VI. 
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motif  over  which  are  two  lions  sitting  back  to  back.  This  corbel 
flowered  into  the  charming  bowl-shaped  “  vase  and  flower "  capital 
(pfmia  kalasa)  adorned  with  its  circular  garland  of  flowers  looped 
half  way  from  its  top.  This  type  of  capital  may  be  said  to  be 
the  contribution  of  Gupta  temple  architecture  to  Indian  art  and 
it  may  be  styled  as  one  of  the  most  charming  designs  through¬ 
out  the  range  of  Indian  temple  architecture.  Such  a  temple 
could  not  certainly  have  been  an  early  example  of  Gupta  archi¬ 
tecture,  owing  to  the  development  of  the  pillars  and  the  corbels. 
The  square  pillar  seen  in  the  $iva  temple  at  Bhumara  reveals  a 
further  elaboration  of  style  and  design.  Some  of  these  pillars  are 
plainly  square,  with  carvings  at  the  top  and  at  the  bottom.  At  the 
top  is  a  design  of  looped  garlands  hanging  from  a  variety  of 

rosettes,  while  at  the  bottom  is  a  vase  ( kurnbha ),  either  plain  or 
ornamented,  with  flowers  descending  from  it  on  both  sides.1  The 
square  pillar  was  also  profusely  ornamented  and  divided  into  three 
portions.  The  top  was  a  plain  square  which  was  probably  a  rest  for 
the  flowery  corbel:  below  it  came  the  kurnbha  with  a  display  of 
lotus  petals  and  foliage  overflowing  on  the  right  and  left.  And 

below  this  kurnbha  three-fourths  of  the  space  is  made  dodecagonal 
while  the  rest  is  octagonal,  with  lotus  designs  on  each  of  the  four 
faces.  Below  this  each  portion  of  the  square  pillar,  transformed 
into  a  rectangle,  is  filled  with  an  elaborate  klrtimukha .  The  space 
below  this  is  made  a  plain  hexagonal,  while  the  bottom  is  once 
more  divided  into  two  parts:  the  upper  half  is  ornamented  with  a 
semi-circular  medallion  and  the  lower  half  with  a  cluster  of 

arabesque  foliage.3  The  excavations  of  the  Dasavatara  temple  reveal 
large  pillars  with  the  typical  Gupta  emblems  and  designs  of  the 
half  and  three-quarters  medallions  on  the  shaft  and  foliated  vases  at 
the  top  or  at  the  bottom.3  As  in  the  pillars  of  the  temple  at 

Tigowa,  the  pillars  in  the  Later  Gupta  temple  of  Mundesvari,  Bhabua 
Sub-division,  Shahbad  district,  the  corbels  reveal  the  ca%a-window  on 
them,  while  the  kuinbha  can  be  seen  at  the  top  and  the  klrtimukha  at 
the  bottom,  as  in  the  Dasavatara  temple  at  Deogadh.  4 

The  ground-work  of  the  Gupta  temple  appears  to  have  had  three 
mouldings.  In  the  earliest  Gupta  temples  at  Sanci,  in  the  Bhopal 
State,  the  lowest  of  these  mouldings,  on  which  the  whole  temple 
was  raised,  is  the  base  ( pada ),  plain  and  square.  Above  this  rose  a 

1  Af.  A  5.  no.  16,  pi.  V.  (a) 

3  Hid.,  pL  V,  (b) 

3  Banerji,  The  Age  of  The  Imperial  Guptas,  p.  147* 

*  Ibid, pi  17TT 
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semicircular  astragal,  projecting  from  a  vertical  design,  probably 
intended  to  represent  the  lotus,  over  which  the  whole  temple  was  to 
stand.  Over  this  lotus  (padma)  is  another  moulding  more  or  less 
similar  to  the  base  but  a  little  smaller  in  proportion.1  A  little 
linear  elaboration  of  these  mouldings,  which  can  be  observed  in  the 
Siva  temple  at  BMmara,3  is  only  a  distinct  development  of  the 
plain  and  early  style  at  Sanci.  A  further  development  of  these 
mouldings  can  be  seen  in  the  Dasavatara  temple  at  Deogadh  Hill  in 
the  Jhansi  district.  8  Later  on  in  the  temple  of  Mundesvarl  in  the 
Shahbad  district,  which  was  built  in  A.  D.  635-36,  decoration  became 
manifest  just  above  the  top-most  of  these  three  mouldings  in  the 
shape  of  semi-circualr  garlands,  each  of  which  has  in  the  centre 
three  flowers,  while  between  two  of  such  garlands  descends  a  series 
of  flowers.4 

The  Siva  temple  at  Deogadh  is  a  little  artistic  masterpiece.  Its 
base  is  eighteen  feet  in  width,  it  is  built  on  a  square  terrace  five 
feet  in  height,  and  its  chief  peculiarity  is  that  it  has  four  porticos 
“one  projecting  from  each  side  of  the  central  structure,  each  with 

a  flat  roof  supported  on  a  row  of  four  pillars,  with  the  customary 

interculmination.”  Its  most  attractive  feature  is  the  ornamentation 
of  Its  door  on  which  the  art  of  sculpture  seems  to  have  been 

dowered  with  a  lavish  yet  most  skilful  hand.  The  door  has  four 

jambs,  on  each  side  of  which  sculpture  is  portrayed  with  remarkable 
exuberance.  The  outermost  jambs  are  crowned  at  the  top  with  the 
figures  of  two  yaksmis,  while  all  the  lower  portions  of  these  jambs 
reveal  feminine  musicians  with  musical  instruments  in  their  hands.5 
It  may  be  said  that  this  Siva  temple  at  Deogadh  is  to  the  Gupta 
age  what  the  Vittalaswami  shrine  was  to  the  empire  of  Vijayanagara — 
the  finest  flower  of  the  ages  artistic  excellence.  It  is  therefore  not 
strange  that  Mr  Percy  Brown  has  remarked  that  “few  monuments 
can  show  such  a  high  level  of  workmanship,  combined  with  a 
ripeness  and  rich  refinement  in  its  sculptural  effect  as  the  Gupta 
temple  at  Deogarh.”  8 

Around  the  main  shrine,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Dasavatara  temple 
which  has  been  assigned  to  A.  D,  575, 7  were  built  smaller  shrines 

1  Cocwnaraswamy,  A  History  of  Indian  and  Indonesian  Art,  pi.  XXXVI  (15 1) 

3  M.  A.  S.  I.,  no.  16.  pis.  I  (£),  II,  (a  and  b). 

s  Cunningham,  op.  cit,  X,  pi.  XXXV ;  Banerji,  op.  cit,  pi.  VII. 

4  Banerji,  op.  cit,  pi  IX. 

5  Brown,  Indian  Architecture,  {Buddhist  and  Hindu),  pi.  XXXV,  fig.  2.  (1942) 

•  Ibid.,  p.  58. 
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the  plinth  levels  of  which  are  much  lower  than  the  larger  or  the 
main  temple.  These  temples,  on  the  strength  of  the  style  of  their 
sculptures*  have  been  considered  to  be  of  later  date.1 2  It  may  here 
be  remarked  that  this  practice  of  building  smaller  shrines  round  the 
central  temple  must  have  commenced  about  the  fifth  century  for  the 
Mandasor  stone  inscription,  of  Kumara  Gupta  I  and  Bandhuvarman, 
dated  A.  D.  473-74,  refer  to  such  a  group  of  temples.3 4  Such  a 
tradition*  it  may  be  added,  came  into  existence  during  the  sovereignty 
of  the  Yadavas  (Sennas)  of  Devagiri,  from  whom  in  all  likelihood  it 
was  adopted  by  the  Hoy  sal  as  in  southern  India. 8 

4.  The  Influences  of  Gupta  Architecture 

The  Gupta  temples  of  the  5th  and  6th  centuries  may  now  be 
compared  with  the  early  Calukyan  shrines  of  the  7th  century.  Such 
a  comparison  reveals  many  common  characteristics.  Let  us  take  for 
example,  the  temple  of  Meguti  at  Aihole  built  in  A.  D.  634  during 
the  reign  of  the  famous  Pulikesin  II.  It  has  a  viuMiamandapa »  the 
fjarhhagrha,  the  pradaksina ,  enclosing  which  are  walls  perforated 
with  stone-screen  windows.  The  Lad  Khan  temple,  supposed  to  be 
the  oldest  shrine  at  Aihole  and  strongly  “derived  from  wooden 
forms,"  has  an  upper  shrine  over  the  garbhagrha  and  its  roof  is 
covered  with  flat  slabs  and  it  has  no  sikhara.  This  upper  chamber 
can  also  be  seen  in  the  Jaina  temple  at  PattadakaL*  The  Gangs 
and  Yamuna  motif,  so  typically  a  Gupta  emblem,  is  also  .present  in 
the  Lad  Khan  temple.5  But  it  is  only  in  the  Burga  temple  (A.  D. 
696-733)  that  the  sikhara*  so  reminiscent  of  the  Parvati  temple  at 
Kachna  Kuthara,  appears  as  though  to  complete  all  the  charac- 
Heristics  of  Gupta  architecture.  This  sikhara  has  also  three  divisions 
in  "each  side  as  In  the  Gupta  shrines,  the  only  difference  being  that 
the  sikhara  of  the  Burga  temple  at  Aihole  Is  divided  into  horizontal 
tiers,  on  every  side  of  which  was  impressed  the  caitya-vrin&ov?  design 
enclosing  an  image.  Such  a  sikhara  resembles  its  Kadamba  prototype 
which  can  be  seen  at  Banavasi.  On  every  side  of  this  Calukyan 
sikhara,  between  two  tiers  along  all  the  four  corners  upwards,  appear 
carved  circular  panels.  This  sikhara  is  of  exactly  the  same  shape  as 
that  of  the  Gupta  temple  at  Nachna  Kuthara  and  the  Parasurames- 
vara  temple  at  Bhuvanesvara.  Even  the  top  of  such  temples  was 

1  Brown,  op .  cit,  p.  147;  also  see  Codnngton,  Ancient  India,  pp.  58-62. 

2  Fleet,  op.  ciu  (17),  p.  78. 

8  Narasimachar,  The  Somnathpura  Temple  at  Halebtd,  frontispiece. 

4  Cousens.  Calukyan  Architecture,  pL  LI. 

-  iota,,  pi.  vu, 
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almost  the  same.  What  lay  on  the  top  of  the  Durga  (fort)  temple  as 
its  “frontispiece5'  ( Kalaki )  cannot  be  determined  as  it  is  missing,  but 
such  a  crown  is  present  in  the  Huchchimalli  Gudi  temple  to  the  south 
of  Aiho|e,  as  a  circular  carved  panel,1  on  the  top  of  which  was 
probably  the  image  of  {§iva  as  NTatesvara. 3  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  this  circular  panel  is  exactly  similar  to  the  round  structure  seen 
on  the  top  of  the  Parasuram esvar a  temple  at  Bhuvanesvara  in  Orissa. 8 

5.  Monoliths 

We  may  now  turn  to  the  monoliths  which  are  outstanding 
examples  of  Gupta  craftsmanship  and  architectural  skill.  The  first 
of  these  is  the  Visnu  pillar  at  Eran,  which  is  dated  A.  D.  484-85, 
and  must  have  been  constructed  during  the  reign  of  Bud  ha  Gupta. 
It  is  forty-four  feet  in  height,  being  a  facet  shaft  crowned  with  a 
typical  Gupta  lion  abacus.  It  appears  to  have  been  a  votive  pillar 
which  was  meant  to  support  at  its  top  a  small  image  of  Visnu.4  It 
irresistibly  reminds  us  of  its  Asokan  prototypes,  whose  massive 
grandeur  it,  of  course,  lacks  and  its  architectural  effect  on  the 
whole  “  is  marred  by  the  mean  fluting  and  attenuated  proportions 
of  its  bell  capital."5 

The  other  monolith,  an  iron  pillar,  now  at  Delhi,  seems  to  have 
been  originally  at  Mathura.  It  is  smaller  than  the  former  Visnu 
stone  pillar,  being  only  twenty-three  feet  and  eight  inches  in  height 
and  weighs  more  than  six  tons.  It  was  evidently  constructed  in  the 
reign  of  Kurnara  Gupta  I  as  it  bears  the  date  of  A.  D.  415,  and 
seems  to  have  borne  at  its  top  an  image  of  Garuda,  Visnu's  vahxma, 
which,  however,  is  now  not  traceable.6  This  structure  has  been 
architecturally  divided  into  three  parts :  the  first  being  the  square 
abacus,  the  second  below  it  being  “  a  melon  shaped  member  "  which 
was  the  forerunner  of  the  Later  Gupta  motif  of  the  purna  Mlasa , 
and  lastly  the  “  campaniform  captial,  marking  one  of  the  last 
appearances  of  the  Persipolitan  attribution  here,  however,  retaining 
the  vigorous  outline  and  rounded  fluting  of  the  original  model."7 

This  iron  pillar  is  unique  from  some  points  of  view.  The 
considerable  technical  skill  which  is  essential  to  construct  such  a 
huge  monolith  presumes  not  only  extraordinarily  skilled  technicians 

1  Cousens,  op .  cit,  pi.  XXII,  no.  24. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  4a 

3  Banerji,  History  of  Orissa,  pi.  opp.  344. 

4  Cunningham,  A.  5.  R.,  X,  p.  81. 

5  Brown,  op.  cit,  p.  58. 

6  /.  1L  A .  5.,  1907,  pp.  1-18. 

7  Brown,  op.  cit,  p.  58. 
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in  very  large  iron  foundries  in  the  Gupta  age  but  and  as  Mr.  Percy 
Brown  has  stated  it  is  a  remarkable  tribute  to  the  genius  and 
manipulative  dexterity  of  the  Indian  iron-worker.” 1  Though  not  in 
auy  particular  way  an  extraordinary  structure  of  architectural  beauty 
it  has  been  well  characterised  as  14  a  landmark  denoting  the  dividing 
line  between  the  age  of  primitivism  and  the  beginning  of  the  early 
medieval  era.”3 

It  is  worth  noting  here  that  just  as  the  Gupta  type  of  flat 
roof  became  current  in  the  Jaina  school  of  architecture  in  the  16th 
century  in  Tuluva,  among  the  Jainas,  the  monoliths  too  became  a 
feature  of  Jaina  art  during  this  period.  This  characteristic  shows 
how  particular  motifs  and  designs  in  Indian  architecture  ran  per¬ 
sistently  through  the  fabric  of  Indian  art  through  the  centuries  from 
one  end  of  India  to  the  other  regardless  of  distance,  time  and 
political  vicissitudes. 

VI.  Sculpture. 

1.  Iconography 

t  These  fine  temples,  which  were  erected  in  the  Gupta  dominions, 
enshrined  some  of  the  most  beautiful  examples  of  Gupta  sculpture, 
which  may,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  be  divided  into  Buddhist 
Jaina  and  Hindu,  These  sculptures  may  be  further  subdivided  into 
bronzes,  stone  images  and  bas-reliefs.  The  chief  centres  of  Gupta 
sculpture  have  been  claimed  to  be  Mathura,  Benares,  and  Patna 
which  were  the  sources  of  Scythian,  Buddhist  and  Hindu  influences.^. 

The  early  temple  of  Siva  at  Bhumara  reveals  several  Saiva 
images.  There  is  a  huge  Eka-Mukha  linga  6'  F  high,  the  upper 
part  of  which  is  a  plain  cylinder  with  an  image  of  Siva  on  either 
side.4,  A  fine  image  of  Gaiiesa,  seated  on  a  thick  cushion,  wearing 
the  usual  .ornaments  and  a  crown,  having  only  one  tusk  and  two  long 
elephant  ears,  is  unfortunately  broken.5  Torsos  with  halos  have 
been  discovered  and  though  broken  they  reveal  a  fine  sense  of  outline, 
delicacy  of  perception  and  mastery  of  figure.6  These  figures  were 
probably  placed  in  the  porch  in  front  of  the  pradaksina  while  the 
medallions  filled  up  the  caitya- windows  panels  along  the  cornices  of 
the  mandapa  of  temples.  These  medallions  are  usually  representations 

A  Brown,  op.  cit,,  p.  58. 

9  Ibid. 

6  Bauer  ji,  The  Age  of  the  Imperial  Guptas,  p.  160. 

1  M.  A .  S.  /.,  no.  16,  pi.  XV,  (c). 

6  Ibid.%  (a  and  b). 

•  Ibid.,  pi.  XVI.  (a  and  b) 
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of  deities  like  Ganesa,  Brahma,  Yama,1 *  Kubera,  Siva,  as  Natesvara 
and  Karitikeya,  as  simply  riding  on  his  bull 3  Surya,  Mahisasura- 
mardhini  and  Indra(?)3. 

Large  carvings  like  these  can  be  seen  in  the  iSanakanika  Cave 
no.  II  at  Udayagiri  near  Bhilsa,  which  was  excavated  in  A.  D.  401. 
On  either  side  of  this  cave  are  the  door-keepers  (dvdrapakts)  with 
axes  on  long  shafts  on  which  they  rest,  bending  a  little.  Their 
workmanship  displays  an  admirable  knowledge  of  anatomical  technique. 
On  either  side  of  these  figures  are  images  of  Visnu,  standing, 
{Vasudeva  Sthamlmmurti)  armed  with  a  heavy  ringed  club  and  holding 
the  sacred  conch.  Next  to  Visnu  on  our  right  is  a  twelve-armed 
Mahisasuramardhini.4  These  figures  of  Visnu  do  not  reveal  the  slightly 
elevated  eye-brows  which  are  present  in  the  Eka-mukha  Ungas  found 
at  Khdh  and  Bhumara.5  All  of  these  sculptures  not  being  of  the 
same  age  display  different  types  of  expression  and  development.  The 
stiffness  of  the  images  in  the  Sanakanika  cave,  for  instance,  is  also 
present  in  the  carvings  of  Vlrasena’s  cave  as  both  of  them  pertain 
to  the  reign  of  Candra  Gupta  II,  while  the  Varaha  image  in  the 
Varaha  cave,  built  in  the  reign  of  Kumara  Gupta  I,  shows  a 
charming  grace,  elasticity  and  poise,  which  are  noticeable  in  the 
figures  of  the  slender  Parvati  and  Naga  standing  behind  her.6  It  has 
been  therefore  suggested  that  in  “plastic  art"  the  zenith  of  excellence 
was  reached  “  in  the  reign  of  Kumara  Gupta  I  7  having  already 
achieved  a  remarkable  standard  of  workmanship  in  the  celebrated 
reign  of  Candra  Gupta  II. 

These  images  sometimes  reveal  a  most  admirable  expression  of 
the  face.  The  naturalness,  symmetry  and  serenity  of  the  face  found 
in  the  Eka-mukha  linga8  from  the  ruined  temple  on  the  road  from 
Khoh  to  Parasmania,  Nagod  State,  Central  India,  have  no  possible  * 
rival  among  such  icons  of  Gupta  sculpture.  The  facial  expression  of 
the  gam  in  the  Atariya  Khera  at  Khoh  is  likewise  extremely 
natural  and  human0  and  shows  an  admirable  mastery  of  emotion, 

1  M.  A  S.  /.,  no.  16,  pi.  XIII,  (a,  b ,  c.)f  see  pp.  12-13, 

a  Ibid pi.  XIII,  (a-d). 

«  IfoX,pl.XIV,  (arc). 

4  Codrington,  Ancient  India,  pi.  29  A. 

3  Baner  ji,  op.  cit.f  pL  XXVI  (a),  pL  XXIV. 

*  William  Cohn,  Indisclie  Plastic,  Tafels,  22-23. 

7  Banerji,  The  Age  of  the  Imperial  Guptas,  p.  175. 

*  ibid.,  Ph  XXIV ;  A  5.  L  W.  G,  19-20,  pi.  XXIX. 

6  A  5.  L  W.  G,  1920,  pi.  XXX. 
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anatomy  and  grace.  The  faces  of  the  various  deities  on  the  medal¬ 
lions  of  the  Siva  temple  at  Bhumara  are  also  natural.1 

The  rock-cut  figures  for  instance  in  the  cave  no.  9,  namely  the 
“Amrta  Cave”  at  Udayagiri,  display  a  vitality  in  construction 
which  is  no  doubt  reminiscent  of  the  Besnagar  craftmen’s  skill 
during  the  Sungas.  The  Paryati  temple  at  Nachna  Kuthara  again 
shows  at  its  sides  some  friezes  the  figures  of  which  reveal  an 
astonishing  vigour  of  expression,  a  refreshing  vitality  of  figure  and 
a  pulsating  exuberance  of  youth. 

A  serenity  of  expression  can  be  noticed  in  the  plastic  repre¬ 
sentation  of  Buddha  as  well.  The  image  of  Buddha  discovered  at 
Mankuwar  in  the  Karchnna  toJisi  l,  Allahabad  district,  and  dedicated 
in  A.  D.  448-49  (G-.  E.  129)  in  the  reign  of  Kujnara  Gupta  I,  discloses 
Buddha  with  a  shaven  head,  the  ahhayamitdra,  elongated  ears,  in  the 
padmasana  and  as  seated  on  a  pedestal.  In  front  below  it  runs  a  frieze 
with  two  maned  lions  at  either  end  of  the  pedestal  and  between  these 
two  beasts  are  two  dhyani  Buddhas  with  the  Dharma  Cakra  (Wheel  of 
the  Law)'  in  the  centre  on  the  rjoni .3  As  this  figure  strongly  resembles 
the  Kusana  Buddhist  images  of  the  first  and  second  centuries  A.  D., 
it  has  been  suggested  that  this  Mankuwar  image  “  is  a  typical 
example  of  a  great  conservative  force  in  the  Mathura  school  of  sculps 
ture  even  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  A.  D.” 3  This  MathuTa 
school  of  sculpture  is  claimed  to  have  succumbed  later  on  to  the 
influences  of  the  Benares  school,  with  the  result  that  the  images  of 
the  Gupta  period  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  had  especially 
the  long  tangential  eye-brows,  the  conventional  arrangement  of  the 
drapery  without  the  lines  indicating  folds  and  the  enlargement  of 
the  halo  with  the  typical  Gupta  examples  of  arabesque  foliage  about 
it. 1  The  chief  cause  of  the  rise  of  the  Benares  school  is  because, 
as  Fa-Hien  bears  out,  that  city  remained  at  this  period  a  centre 
of  Buddhist  activity.5  The  material  decline  of  Mathura  and  a 
change  probably  in  the  tastes  of  the  people  regarding  style  and 
workmanship,  led  to  the  rise  of  a  new  style  of  sculpture  at  Benares 
in  the  5th  century. 

The  influences  of  this  new  school  spread  as  far  as  Nalanda  and 
further  in  the  east  while  they  affected  even  Mathura  in  the  west, 

1  M.  A.  S.  I.,  no.  16,  p!s.-XII-XIV. 

*  Baner  ji,  op.  cit.,  pi.  XXV  (b). 

*  Ibid.,  p.  162. 

1  Ibid.,  op.  cit,  pp.  164, 166, ;  also  see  Anderson,  Catalogue  and  Hand-Book  of  ike 
Archaeological  Collections  of  the  Indian  Museum,  part  I,  p,  181,  (I88?t 

5  Fa-Hien,  op.  cit.,  p.  42. 
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which  was  the  centre  of  Kusaiia  art.  In  the  image  of  Buddha  dis¬ 
covered  at  Nalanda  we  find  the  schematic  curly  hair,  the  tangential 
eye-brows,  the  foldless  robe  and  the  Gupta  arabesque  foliage  on  the 
large  halo  behind  his  head.  The  Kusaiia  type  of  long  ears  can  also 
be  observed. 1  These  features  also  reappear  again  in  the  colossal 
image  of  Buddha  found  at  Sultan-ganj  in  the  Bhagalpur  district, 
wherein  the  full  robe  with  faint  fold-like  lines  and  the  usnisa  can  be 
noticed. 3  Both  these  images  have  been  assigned  to  the  early  fifth 
century  A.  D. 3  These  icons  are  characterised  by  a  vivid  fidelity  to 
nature,  poise  and  balance,  which  are  present  for  example  in  the 
image  of  Lokesvara  Padmapani  from  Sarnath.1  Of  all  Buddhist 
images,  Mr  Codrington  has  observed  perhaps  with  justice  that  the 
sand-stone  Buddha  image  from  Mankuwar,  the  standing  Buddha  in 
the  Mathura  Museum  and  the  Sarnath  Buddha  are  the  “  most  perfect 
examples  of  Gupta  sculpture.”  5 

Compared  with  the  Buddhist  icons  few  of  the  Jaina  images  of 
the  Gupta  period  have  survived.  The  main  reason  for  this  paucity  of 
Jaina  imagery  was  obviously  the  consequence  of  the  decay  of  Jainism 
in  the  Gupta  empire.  On  the  column  of  the  Kahaum  stone  pillar 
inscription  of  Skanda  Gupta  I,  dated  A.  D.  460-61,  the  most 
important  sculptures  are  five  standing  nude  figures,  which  are,  as 
Meet  once  suggested,  the  five  Adikarfrs  or  Tirthahkaras  mentioned  in 
the  epigraph.6  Another  image  of  the  twenty-fourth  Tlrthnhkara 
Varidhamana  Mahavira,  dedicated  at  Mathura,  during  the  reign  of 
Kumara  Gupta  I,  dated  A.  D.  432  (G.  E.  113),  has  survived.  7  Its 
head  is  missing,  it  has  disproportionate  legs  and  its  palms  are 
placed  one  over  the  other  in  front. 8  When  compared  with  the  early 
Kusaiia  type  Mankuwar  Buddha  image,  dated  A.  D.  448,  this  image 
no  doubt  indicates  some  Kusaiia  characteristics  especially  in  the  shape 
of  the  torso,  the  hands  and  the  legs.  But  when  compared  with  the 
Buddha  image  in  the  Dharma-cakra  mudra  pose  from  Sarnath,  this 
image  is  certainly  crude,  disproportionate,  lacking  in  balance  and  a 
delicacy  of  outline. 

2.  Bas-Reliefs 

The  bas-relief  to  the  Gupta  craftsman  was  not  only  a  place  to 
display  his,  skill  in  depicting  arabesque  foliage  and  geometrical 

1  C bomaraswamy,  ^.  ciL,  pi.,  XLII,  161;  Ibid.,  XXVI,  92. 

3  Ibid.,  pi,  XLX,  160. 

8  Tbid.jp.  74. 

*  Sahni  and  Vogel,  Catalogue  of  the  Museum  of  Archaeology  at  Sarnath,  pi.  XIII,  (bj. 

0  Codrington,  op.  cit.,  p.  60. 

6  Fleet,  CJJ.jXII,  (15),  pp.  67—68. 

7  Cf ;  Ed.,  II,  no.  XXXIX,  p.  210. 

*  Banerji,  op.  ciu,  pi.  XVIII. 
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patterns,  but  in  portraying  contemporary  life  as  well.  The  variety* 
naturalness,  proportion  and  beauty  of  the  floral  designs  of  the  Gupta 
sculptor  have  elicited  unanimous  and  universal  admiration.1 

But  more  important  than  this  infinite  variety  of  design  was  the 
portrayal  of  contemporary  life.  First  and  foremost  to  the  sculptor 
was  the  appeal  of  the  past  which  he  probably  tried  to  interpret  in 
terms  of  the  living  present.  So  he  carved  various  incidents  from 
Buddha  s  life  like  his  conception  and  nativity,  his  great  miracles  of 
SravastI  3  or  the  apotheosis  of  the  Bodhisattva  Ksantivadin. 3  Some¬ 
times  scenes  from  the  Ksantavadin  Jdlaka  or  portraits  of  J ambhaia, 
the  god  of  wealth,  became  the  objects  of  sculpture.4  Likewise  Hindu 
mythology  was  not  forgotten.  A  pillar  from  Rajaona,  Hunger  district, 
Bihar,  represents  the  penance  of  Axjuna  and  his  departure  from  heaven 
in  Indra’s  chariot.5  Another  bas-relief  showing  him  in  the  act  of 
receiving  a  boon  from  Siva  and  later  on  seeing  Siva  and  Durga  on 
Kailasa,  was  also  found  at  Rajaona,  Hunger  district,  Bihar.6  In  the 
Dasavatara  temple  at  Deogadh,  Jhansi  district,  are  scenes  from 
Rama’s  life  carved  as  detached  bas-reliefs.7  In  the  temple  of 
Muncies vari,  Shahbad  district,  Bihar,  are  fragments  of  two  bas-reliefs 
depicting  couples,  which  cannot  be  identified.8  Most  of  these  figures 
are  well-carved,  proportionate  and  instinct  with  life.  The  carvings 
depicting  Buddha’s  life  have  a  weird  stateliness  and  a  serenity  as 
though  in  consonance  with  Buddha's  great  renunciation.  The  Hindu 
mythological  sculptures  from  Deogadh  as  well  as  from  Rajaona, 
being  less  natural,  lively  and  balanced,  are  decidedly  inferior  to  the 
Buddhistic  representations. 

More  interesting  than  these  mythological  topics  are  the  scenes 
from  real  life,  which  can  be  observed,  for  instance,  on  the  panels  of 
the  Siva  temple  at  Bhumara.  There  are  dwarfs,  whose  long  hair 
is  either  combed  away  from  the  forehead  or  curled  high  on  the  top 
of  the  head;  while  a  well-proportioned  man  is  seen  running  to  the 
right.  Oomos  stand  in  elegant  postures,  musicians  play  on  the  drum 
which  is  slung  from  the  shoulder,  wearing  long  coats  and  high 

1  Cf  Banerji.,  Imperial  Guptas,  pp.  200— 03  J  Coomaraswamy,  op,  cit.,  p.  72; 
Codrington,  op,  cit.,  p.  62  ,*  Brown,  op,  cit,,  p.  58. 

2  Sahni,  and  Vogel  op,  cit.,  pi.  XXL 

:l  Jbid pL  XXV ;  also  see  Banerji,  op  cit,  pi.,  XXX,  XXXI,  XXXII. 

*  Ibid.,  Cf.  pL  XXIII.  pp.  233—34 

*  Banerji,  op,  cit, ,  pL  XXXIII. 

G  Ibid.,  pi.  XXXIV. 

7  Ibid.,  pi.  XXXV. 

8  ThiA..  nl.  VT. 
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boots.  Some  of  these  also  dance.  Some  Gams  wear  skull-caps,  some 
blow  the  horn  (kahala)  and  others  don.  the  typical  long  coats  and  high 
boots.  Some  stand  with  long  poles  or  tridents  in  their  right  hands 
or  even  dance  in  various  poses.  Animals  like  the  monkey,  pig  and 
the  tiger,  are  common. 1  The  figures  appear  to  be  good  attempts  at 
representing  action,  every  day  activity  and  common  life. 

3.  Remarks 

ITow  that  we  have  noticed  some  characteristics  of  Gupta 
temple  structure  and  sculpture  it  may  be  observed  that  like  its 
administration,  Gupta  Art  was  not  original  in  as  much  as  it  was 
inevitably  derivative/  Commenting  on  the  typical  Gupta  square 
pillar,  Mr  Percy  Brown  has  remarked  rightly  that  “a  glance  will 
show  that  in  spite  of  the  greatly  diminished  height  this  form  of 
pillar  is  a  distinct  descendant  of  the  Visnu  column  at  Besnagar  of 
five  centuries  earlier,  and  the  lion  motif  itself  is  a  link  with  the 
still  older  monoliths  of  Asoka/'3  The  Yaksini  of  the  Buddhist 
toranas  became,  in  the  hands  of  Gupta  craftsmen,  metamorphosed 
into  the  symbol  of  the  Ganga- Yamuna  motif  which  assumed  an 
almost  political  significance  because  ultimately  it  came  to  represent 
the  Ganga  and  Yamuna  rivers  and  the  region  they  fertilised.  The 
substructure  of  the  Siva  shrine  at  Deogadh,  Jhansi  district,  again 
recalls  a  similar  railing  in  a  Buddhist  stupa.  The  rock-cut  corbels 
of  the  cave  no.  9  (Amrta  Cave),  enriched  with  its  fawn-like  scroll- 
work  are  apparently  an  adaptation  of  the  friezes  on  the  Gautamiputra 
Yihara  at  Nasik.8  These  remarks  do  not  imply  that  the  Gupta 
school  of  architecture  and  sculpture  was  consequently  not  remark¬ 
able.  On  the  other  hand  as  Mr  Codrington  states,  it  would  be  better 
to  treat  Gupta  art  “as  the  natural  outcome  of  ancient  Indian  art, 
with  its  vivid  appreciation  of  form  and  pattern,  and  its  love  of 
quick  beat  and  rhythm  of  living  things  and  of  their  poise  and 
balance  in  repose/4 

VIL  Painting 
1.  The  Scope  of  Painting 

Another  fine  art  which  was  patronised  and  flourished  in  the 
Gupta  age  was  painting.  That  the  art  of  painting  must  have  reached 
a  high  standard  of  excellence  in  Gupta  times  cannot  be  denied.  / 

1  M.  A  S.  no.  16,  pi.  IX-XL. 

3  Brown,  op.  ciU>  p.  55. 

8  Ibid.,  pp.  57. 

4  Codrington,  op.  cit.,  p.  63. 
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Kalidasa,  Bana,  Dandin  and  others  refer  to  citramlas  or  picture- 
houses,  citracdryas  or  painters  and  paintings  in  general. 

(  There  were  private  as  well  as  royal  picture-houses  {citramlas). 
In  the  latter  incidents  from  royal  life  were  given  importance, 1  while 
life  in  general  must  have  also  been  depicted.8  Bana  refers  to  a  city 
full  of  picture  galleries  (, citramlas )  filled  with  pictures  of  Devas,  Danavas, 
Siddhas,  Gahdharms,  and  genu  snakes 3  which  were  well  adorned  with 
paintings  of  foliage  decorations  and  of  many  coloured  birds.4 

Citracaryas  in  royal  employ  were  instructed  to  paint  pictures  to 
suit  royal  tastes.-*  During  Rajyasri’s  marriage,  Bana  tells  us  that  on 
the  walls  of  the  palace  a  group  of  skilled  painters  painted  auspicious 
scenes.”8  Some  of  these  “ auspicious  ”  scenes  are  described.  When 
Rajyasri  and  her  husband  entered  their  vdsagrhaf  they  saw  that  its 
door-way  was  adorned  with  the  human  representations  of  love  and 
joy  (Priti-Rati)  "While  Yasovatl  was  asleep  during  her  pregnancy, 
the  chowrie  bearers  ( camaragrhim )  on  the  painted  walls  seemed  to  fan 
her. 8  Her  children,  Rajyavardhana  and  Harsa,  were  so  powerful  that 
they  expected  homage  from  even  the  painted  vassal  kings  on  the 
palace  wall,  for  Bana  remarks  that  “even  painted  kings  that  would  not 
bow  appeared  to  burn  their  feet”.9  The  borders  of  the  fine  fabrics 
which  these  kings  wore  were  painted  with  figures  of  swans. 10 
Mention  is  made  of  the  portraits  of  Agnimitra  alone  in  the  Samudragrha 
hall,11  and  at  times  with  his  queen  Iravatl. 13  The  realism  of  such 
paintings  is  best  expressed  in  the  appreciation  of  a  picture  of 
Sakuntala  when  it  was  seen  and  admired  by  king  Dusyanta. 18 

1  MSI.,  Act  I,  p.  7.  Cf.  Raghu.,  XIV,  2$,  p.  292 : 

tayaryatha  prarthitamlMriyarihanasedusdh  sadmasu  citravatsu  j 
praptani  dukhdnyapi  danddkesu  sacintyamanani  snkhmyahhuvanA 

2  Megh II,  I,  p.  50 :  vidyutvantam  lalitavanitdh  sciidracdpain  sacitraL 

. prasddastvam  tulayitumalam  yatra  taistairvisesaih . 

8  Bana,,  Kadambari ,  p.  2io,  text,  pp.  102-3 :  surasuKasiddhagahdharvavidyadharo- 

r  Ag&dhyasitdbhiscitrasdlabhiraviratotsarva  pramadavaldkanakutiihalddathbara 
tala  davatirnabhirdivyavimana  pahhiibhirivalankarta. 

4  I  hi  d.t  p.  241 :  alekhyagrhairiva-bahuvarna-citra-paira-sakunisaiasdsdbhitaih . 

MaL,  Act  I,  p.  7 :  citrasalam  gatd  devi  pratyagrvarnaraganvitale'kham-acdryasya- 
dlokayanti  tistati. 

6  Bana,  Harsacarita,  p.  124,  text,  p.  142. 

J  Ibid.,  p.  130,  text,  p.  148 :  dvarapaksalikhita  ratiprttidaivaiam * 

9  Ibid,,  p.  108,  text,  p.  127  :  camardni  cUlaydncakruh 

9  Ibid.,  p.  118,  text,  p.  136. 

10  Ibid.,  Kadambari ,  text,  p.  17. 

11  Mai.,  Act  IV,  p.  109 :  panama  bhatttdram  manye  pratlkrlim  me  darsayati. 

12  Ibid.,  Act  IV,  p.  Ill :  kaisd  pdrsva  parivrttamdand  bharid  snighdaya  drsiyd 
nidhydyate. 

18  Sdk,  Act  VI,  pp.  94-95. 
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-  Painting  was  not  confined  only  to  human  forms  and  emotions, 
but  it  is  known  that  natural  scenery  as  well  as  animals  offered 
material  for  the  painters  of  this  day.  The  portrait  of  Sakuntala  as 
Dusyanta  relates,  had  for  its  background  a  remarkable  scene  from 
nature  in  which  were  painted  the  Himalayan  mountains,  yaks,  trees 
bearing  bark  hermit  dresses  on  their  high  branches  and  a  doe  which 
rubbed  its  eye  on  a  buck’s  horn.1  Figures  of  common  animals  like 
monkeys  and  of  ordinary  human  beings  were  usually  painted  on  the 
walls  of  the  palaces.3 

Later  on  too,  the  painters  continued  to  depict  a  variety  of  sub¬ 
jects.  During  the  course  of  her  second  pregnancy  queen  Yasovati, 
“all  day  long  as  she  lay  on  her  couch,  the  reflection  of  figures  em¬ 
broidered  in  the  awning  rested  on  her  cheek’s  clear  round.”  3  What 
precisely  were  the  figures  is  not  clear  but  it  may  be  assumed  that 
there  must  have  been  some  variety  in  these  representations  of 
embroidered  skill  so  that  queen  Yasovati  could  admire  them  long 
from  her  couch. 

2.  The  Technique  of  Painting 

Such  a  range  of  subjects  in  painting  was  possible  on  account  of 
the  high  technique  achieved  by  painters  in  the  times  of  Kalidasa. 
They  were  aware  of  surfaces,  processes,  materials  and  colours  for 
executing  a  picture.  Kalidasa  in  his  expression,  tvarn-Hlikhya  prana - 
yakupitarri  dhaturagai-silayam  atmdnam  te  caranapatitam  yavad-iccham, 
kartwn,,  *  shows  that  an  artist  could,  with  the  necessary  painting 
materials,  depict  on  a  piece  of  stone  the  emotions  of  anger  in  a  per¬ 
son,  and  simultaneously,  the  painter  could  also  portray  himself  in 
this  painting  as  well,  Painting  was  also  executed  on  walls,  boards, 
canvas  and  the  human  skin.  The  variety  of  frescoes  is  realisable 
from  a  verse  from  the  Raghuvamsa . 6 .  The  paintings  of  Indumati, 
Dasaratha  or  the  daneing  girls  by  Agnimitra,  for  instance,  were  made 
either  on  canvas  or  boards. 3  Designs  of  the  flags,  conch,  discus 
svastika,  and  similar  objects  were  drawn  with  sihdura,  on  the  limbs 
of  elephants,  <  while  motifs  of  the  pafralekhu  on  the  cheeks®  and 

1  SaL,  Act  VI,  17,  p.  95. 

3  Vi h.  Act  II,  text,  p.  24. 

pratimS^'  Har-acarita>  p*  Io8'  text>  P-  l27  ■  sayanlyamSpZsrayapatrabhahgaputrm- 

4  Megh.,  II,  42,  p.  79. 

5  Jtaghu.,  XVI,  16,  p.  330. 

*  Ibid.,  XIX,  19,  p.381:  laulyametya  grhiyi  parigrhan-nartakisvasulabhBsutadvapuh  \ 

variate  sma  sa  kathahcidBlikhann-afiguliksarana  samtavarlihah.\\ 

‘  Megh.,  I,  19,  p.  15 :  revSiyt  drksyasy-upalavisame  Vihihyapade  visirnatp 

.  „  ,  TTT  bhahticcheiairiva  viracitdm  bhutimahge  tajasya. 

*  Jtaghu.,  VI,  72,  p.  137.  '  *  *  j  s 
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the  makar a  on  the  breasts  of  women  were  also  invariably  current 
Pictures  were  painted  not  only  of  the  living  but  also  of  the  dead 
Bana  records  how  Prabhakaravardhana,  after  his  death,  was  ont 

Tl S  ™  a  PlCtUrJ  Yf6Vati’  When  going  to  °ommit  mti,  carried 
a  picture  representing  her  husband*  and  after  his  death  only  a 
painting  retained  his  outline.3  y 

3.  Execution 

W9,  T^Se,  d!SignS  rre  6Xecufced  in  ParBcular  ways.  The  patralekl^ 
was  painted  usually  on  a  background  of  lightly  smeared  sandal 
paste  though  the  suklagicru  was  also  used.3  Over  such  a  surface 
either  gorocana  or  dhaluraga  was  employed.*  The  outline  was  drawn 
either  with  a  pencil  called  or  with  the  ddioate  bmsh 

known  as  the  iulika,  a  process  technically  styled  as  the  citra-unmilamfi 

_  That  many  of  these  practices  continued  to  survive  to  the  days  of 
Bana  there  can  be  little  doubt.  Before  drawing  an  outline  he  suggested 
that  the  artist  should  fix  the  general  proportions  of  the  figure  he 
was  going  to  paint  and  christens  it  arainbha  mtrapatra  rekhd.  Over 
this  outline  the  picture  was  to  be  drawn  with  the  vdrtikd  and  his 
comparison  in  this  connection  to  the  romamjl  (a  streak  of  hair)  of 
Pundanka,  suggests  that  he  alludes  to  the  usage  of  charcoal  powder.7 


4.  Colour  Schemes 

With  such  a  variety  of  paintings  and  their  own  technique,  the 
painters  of  this  period  must  have  used  different  colours.  These  paints 
were  kept  in  special  boxes  called  -mrlikukaranda.&  Sri  Harsadeva 
alludes  to  it  in  the  expression:  grhltdsaimdgakacitrapMlakamrlikd ,9 
meaning  a  colour-box,  picture-board,  and  a  brush.  Bana  refers  to 
the  aldbu  for  preserving  colours.10  Among  these  water-colour  must 
have  been  known,  for  Kalidasa  evidently  refers  to  it  remarking 
that  colour  is  easily  spoilt  by  water. 11  Bana  observes  that  colours  are 

1  Bana,  Harsacarita,  p.  151. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  165,  text,  p.  175 ,  Cf.  Raghtt.,  VIII,  92,  p.  180 ;  XIV,  15,  p.  29a 

3  Raghu.,  Ill,  55,  59,  pp.  68,  69. 

*  lbid-’  xvii,  25,  p.  351. 

*  Bana,  Kadambari,  text,  p.  467. 

.  Kuw.,  1, 32,  p.  13 :  unmllitatji  tulikaySva  citram  sur'yamsubhirbhimatnivaravindam. 

'  Bana,  Kadambari ,  pp.  466,  264. 

?  Act  VI,  p.  95, 

9  Harsa,  Ratnavali,  Act  II,  p.  51. 

10  Bana,  Harsacarta,  p.  217 : 

a  avalafhbamanatiil ik-alabukansca  UkhitanaUkhya  phalahasamputStu 

11  Sak.  Act  VI,  15,  p.  94. 
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fresh  and  beautiful  when  new  and  to  maintain  this  freshness  for  a 
long  time  has  been  the  desire  of  every  celebrated  artist. 

If  the  frescoes  were  to  be  painted,  then  the  background,  viz.,  the 
wall  was  first  white-washed  and  then  a  mixture  of  sand  and  plaster  was 
applied  over  it.  lor  RajyasrI’s  wedding,  “  workmen  mounted  on  lad¬ 
ders,  with  brushes  upheld  in  their  hands,  and  plaster  pails  on  their 
shoulders,  whitened  the  top  of  the  street  wall  of  the  palace...  Plas¬ 
terers  were  beplastered  with  showers  of  sand  which  fell  over  them 
freshly  erected  walls.’’ 1  Then  the  actual  work  of  painting  was  com¬ 
menced,  but  before  starting  on  their  work,  the  painter  was  expected 
to  have  a  mental  picture  of  the  painting  he  was  going  to  execute. 
Bana  styles  this  practice  sahkalpalekha. s  It  is  actually  such  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  Kadambarl  really  painted  which  consoled  Candrapida  during  her 
absence.  Painters  carried  “carved  boxes  of  panels  for  painting  with 
brushes  (lulikas)  (which  were  evidently  the  lekhini  of  the  Silpusdsfrus) 
and  gourds  attached  to  them,”  and  some  Assamese  samples  of  these 
boards  were  presented  to  Harsavardhana  by  Hamsavega  on  behalf  of 
his  master  Bhaskaravarman  of  Kamarupa.3  Separate  brushes  were 
required  for  separate  colours :  the  variiasudhakurcaka  was  for  the  use 
of  white  paint,  *  while  kaldnjmiamrtika  was  exclusively  for  black 
paint. 5  The  mixing  of  colours  was  called  mniasankara, 6  while  the 
expression  Tupulskfiyunoiicilwiict ,  so  reminiscent  of  a  similar  expression 
of  Kalidasa,  suggests  a  system  of  revivification.  The  painter  of  this 
age  was  also  familiar  with  ‘stiffling’  (achchitrana)  by  dots  or  colour 
details  (va rna&u'J hdcchata).7 

With  these  colours,  the  artist  of  Buna’s  age  painted  not  only 
frescoes  on  walls  of  palaces,  but  he  utilised  lesser  backgrounds  like 
canvas  and  ordinary  boards.  Alluding  to  the  former  he  observes  that 
“they  paint  the  loved  form:  the  earth  is  a  canvas  all  too  small”.8 
Citraphalakas  were  usually  employed  in  drawing  portraits0  and 
ciirapatas  were  used  for  painting  common  pictures  of  Yama  and 
Kama. 10  During  Rajyasri's  marriage  “the  palace  was  arrayed  in 

1  Bana.,  Harsacarita,  p.  124. 

3  Ibid.,  Kddambari,  text,  p.  521,  Cf.  Bhdvagamyam.  Megh.,  II,  22,  p.  65. 

3  Ibid.,  Harsacarita,  p.  214. 

*  Bans,  K&dafitbari,  p.  527. 

B  Ibid.,  p.  527. 

6  Ibid.,  p.  246. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  II. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  154  (trans) ;  Cf.  also  Harsacarita,  p.  125. 

9  Ibid.,  text,  p.  172 

10  Ibid.,  p.  536. 
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textures  flashing  like  thousands  of  rainbows,  textures  of  linen,  cotton, 
bark-silk,  spider’s  thread,  muslin,  and  shot-silk,  resembling  sloughs 
of  snakes,  soft  as  the  unripe  plantain  s  fruit,  swaying  at  a  breath, 

imperceptible  except  to  the  touch . Some,  made  already,  were  being 

dyed  by  washermen . some,  after  dyeing,  had  been  shaken  by 

servants  clinging  to  either  end,  and  were  drying  in  the  shade; 
some,  now  dry,  were  having  all  the  charm  of  sprays  reproduced  in 
their  twisted  shapes  :  in  some  cases  the  spotting  with  saffron  paste 
had  been  begun...../’.1  This  system  of  hand-printing,  in  vogue  in 
India  even  today,  reveals  a  particular  type  of  specialisation :  one 
kind  of  task  being  assigned  to  one  set  of  people,  thus  increasing  the 
efficiency  and  output  of  the  product.  The  printing  of  the  cloths 
appears  to  have  been  done  with  the  help  of  gordcana  pigment,  which 
was  used  for  painting  the  swan-borders  on  the  shawls  often  worn  by 
kings.2  The  painting  on  clay  must  have  reached  a  high  stage  of 
efficiency.  The  wives  of  Harsa's  feudatories,  during  Rajyasris 
marriage,  “employed  their  skill  in  leaf  and  plant  painting  to  adorn 
polished  cups  and  collections  of  unbaked  clay-ware.’' 3  It  may  be 
taken  for  granted  that  these  women  painters  used  not  only  their 
fingers,  but  to  achieve  the  final  and  more  delicate  effects  also 
utilised  the  brush. 4 * *  Among  the  presents  brought  from  Kamarupa 
by  Hamsavega  were  “  quantities  of  pearl  shell,  sapphire,  and  other 
drinking  vessels,  embossed  by  skilful  artists:  loads  of  Kardaranga 
leather  bucklers  with  charming  borders,  bright  gold-leaf  work 
winding  about  them,  and  cases  to  preserve  their  colour.”' 

The  pictures  of  Yama  (  Yamapat a) B  were  sold  by  pedlars  in  the 
streets  and  this  custom  prevails  to  this  day.7  Harsa  on  returning  to 
his  capital  saw  in  the  street  bazaar,  amidst  a  great  crowd  of 
inquisitive  children/  “an  inferno  showman  (yamapattika)  in  whose 
left  hand  was  a  painted  canvas  (citravaiipata)  stretched  out  on  a 
support  of  upright  rods  and  showing  the  lord  of  the  dead  mounted 
on  his  dreadful  buffalo.  Wielding  a  reed-wand  in  his  other  hand,  he 

1  Bana  Harsacarita,  p.  125  -  text,  p.  143 :  The  expression  kutilakramampa  kryammap- 
allavaparabhagath  has  also  been  interpreted  to  mean :  u  beautiful  creepers  done  in 

the  wrong  way  on  one  side  so  that  they  might  be  seen  aright  in  a  subdued  colour  on 
the  other  side  of  the  thin  fragile  fabric.”  Cf.,  /.  0.  i?«,  VI,  I932>  P*  4I2» 

3  Ibid.,  Kadanibari,  text,  p.  VJ. 

5  Ibid.,  Harsacarita,  p.  124. 

4  Cf.  Ibid.,  Kddambart ,  p.  154. 

6  Ibid.,  Harsacarita,  p.  214. 

*  Cf.  Visakhadatta,  Mudraraksasa,  Act  I,  p.  7* 

7  Cf.  Lockwood-Kipling,  Beast  and  Man  in  India,  p.  123. 
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was  expounding  the  features  of  the  next  world,  and  could  be  heard 
to  chant  the  following  verse:— 

Mothers  and  fathers  in  thousands,  in  hundreds  children  and  wives. 

Age  after  age  have  passed  away  :  whose  are  they,  and  whose 

art  thou?1 

Likewise  another  popular  picture  was  that  of  Cupid  {Kama)  which 
adorned  generally  the  bed-room.  Kadaihbarl’s  final  injunction  to  her 
friend  Madelakha  was  to  destroy  the  painting  of  Kama  in  her  home.3 

Even  the  human  skin  was  used  as  a  back-ground  for  painting. 
Women  ornamented  their  faces  and  breasts  with  lovely  drawings  of 
wavy  creepers  and  quaint  dragons.  In  his  sports  king  Taraplda’s 
white  upper  garments  were  soiled  by  his  harem  ladies  with  krsnagurn 
paste.5  Even  youths  did  likewise:  Dadica,  for  example,  was  smelling 
sweet  with  creepers  painted  with  hasturi  on  his  limbs.4 

5.  The  Picture  House  ( Citrascila ) 


These  paintings  were  housed  in  a  specially  built  house  called 
the  Citrascila,  which  may  perhaps  be  interpreted  to  mean  in  modern 
phraseology  a  picture-gallery.  The  king,  for  instance,  in  the  play 
called  Priyadarsiko,  directs  the  jester  to  go  to  such  a  place  quietly 
with  Manorama  and  stay  there  watching  their  acting. 6  Such  a 
Citrasala  or  a  picture-house  must  have  been  a  separate  chamber 
with  an  entrance  and  most  probably  rehearsals  took  place  there. 
Such  an  inference  can  again  be  substantiated  by  some  further 
observations  from  this  play.  Indivarika  informs  the  king  that 
Vasantaka  was  lying  asleep  at  the  door  of  the  picture-gallery,  while 
the  jester  wants  to  know  whether  his  friend  the  king  had  returned 
after  acting  or  whether  he  was  still  acting.  Consequently,  according 
to  the  context,  this  picture  house  was  supposed  to  adjoin  the  concert 
room.  Such  picture  houses  were  no  innovations  in  Harsa’s  day  for 
Kalidasa  mentions  how  halls  or  pavilions  were  adorned  with 
frescoes,  *•  and  this  practice  must  have  continued  to  the  age  of  Bana 
and  Harsa  and  even  later.’' 


1  Bana,  Harsacarita ,  p.  136,  text,  p.  153. 

pdtaniyah’  Kaiiamtart'  ^t,  p,  536:  vasabhavane  me  sirobhdgnihitah  kamadevapatah 

*  Ibid.,  p.  124. 

*  1tii-’  Harsacarita,  t'i-xt,v.  22:  dmodita  mr.gamadapankhalikhitapctirdbkangabhasvaram. 

a>  P"  55»  text,  p.  54:  nibhrtem  citrasalant  pravisya  Manor  amaya 
saha  smannrttam  pasyatd  siKyatanu  ~  ^ 

8  MSI.,  Actl,  p.  8. 

B,.  P’  *74?  sec  Ch.  V,  ante,  Sec.  I,  pp.  368-69!  Rajasekhara, 

Vtddhasddbbhanjtka,  Act  I,  27,  pp.  21-24,  irons.  Gray,  {/.  J.  O.  S.} 
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VIIL  The  Drama. 

1.  The  Theatre  ( Preksagrha ) 

If  the  rehearsals  of  a  play  took  place  in  the  Citrasdla  then  the 
actual  enactment  of  it  must  also  have  occurred  in  the  Preksagrha , 
which  may  he  styled  as  the  auditorium.  In  the  dtda let vt kagn i nitret 
the  jester  (Vidusaka)  remarks:  “Well,  then,  let  both  the  parties  go 
to  the  representation-hall  {  Preksagrha)  and  having  made  the  necessary 
arrangements  for  the  musical  concert,  send  a  messenger  here  ;  or 
rather  the  sound  of  the  tabor  itself  will  make  us  rise.  ” 1 *  What 
precisely  this  Preksagrha  was  like  it  is  difficult  to  say  but  in  the  play 
Pritjadarsika  we  are  offered  a  rather  conventional  description  when  if 
is  related  that  it  was  “  lovely  with  golden  columns  adorned  with 
hundreds  of  jewels,  festooned  with  great  strings  of  pearls,  thronged 
with  damsels  that  surpass  the  nymphs.”3  But  whether  or  not  plays 
were  staged  in  cave-theatres  like  those  in  Ramgarh  Hill,3  in  confor¬ 
mity  with  Natijasdstra  regulations,  during  the  days  of  the  Guptas 
cannot  be  determined.  Kalidasa,  however,  refers  to  some  caves  where 
revelry  appears  to  have  been  common.  He  speaks  of  “'the-  mountain 
which,  by  means  of  its  stone-caves  emitting  the  (smell  of)  perfumes 
used  in  their  sports  by  harlots,  proclaims  the  unrestrained  youth  of 
the  townsmen/’ 4  Once  again  he  points  to  such  places  as  the  homes 
of  the  Kinnara  women.5 

But  it  need  not  be  doubted  that  plays  were  really  staged 
generally  in  honour  of  some  kind  of  festival.  Kalidasa’s  play 
Mdlamkdgnimitra  was  performed  at  a  Spring  festival  probably  in 
Ujjayini  Again  how  actually  such  plays  were  staged  it  is  difficult 
to  state,  but  the  stage  manager  appears  to  have  at  first  called  an 
actor  on  to  the  stage,  informed  him  how  a  new  drama  by  a 
particular  playwright  would  be  staged  and  requested  him  that  the 
actors  should  be  ready  to  act  their  respective  parts  and  to  such 
requests  the  actor  formally  consented.  Then  turning  to  the  audience 
the  stage-manager  requested  them  to  listen  to  the  new  production 
either  out  of  sympathy  for  the  producers,  their  friends,  or  in 
admiration  for  their  subject,  the  play.  Then  from  behind  the  scenes 


1  Mal.t  Act  I,  p.  32. 

3  Harsa,  Priyadarsika ,  Act  III,  p.  49,  text,  p.  49« 

-  *  £/.,  Bloch,  A .  S.  L  1903-04,  pp.  123,  ff. 

4  Megh.f  I,  25,  p.  20:  yah  PQnya  stri  rati  panmalSdgdribhir-ndgardnd^ 

mudddmani  prathayati  Hldvistnabkir-ymmndnu . 

5  Kum>9 1, 10, 14,  pp.  5,  7. 
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came  the  cry  of  one  of  the  characters  of  the  ensuing  play.  After 
introducing  them  one  by  one  with  some  surprise,  the  stage-manager 
made  his  exit  and  the  real  drama  began.1  Women  too  must  have 
taken  part  in  these  plays  especially  as  directors.  Bana  tells  us  that 
Muktika  was  the  manager  (Sutradhari)  of  queen  RajyasrI’s  plays. 2 

The  nature  of  the  audience  during  this  period  also  is  difficult  to 
define.  Kalidasa  sometimes  suggests  that  it  was  composed  mostly  of 
learned  men8  but  a  generalisation  of  such  a  remark  has  called  forth 
a  deserving  comment. 4  In  such  an  audience  it  is  not  possible  to 
ascertain  what  was  the  seating  arrangement  observed,  especially 
when  the  king  and  his  court  attended  the  enactment  of  a  play. 
Whether  or  not  they  sat  as  is  indicated  in  the  Sangila  Ratnakara,  5 
it  is  not  possible  to  decide. 

2.  Some  Features  of  Acting 

The  subject  of  the  drama,  as  exploited  by  contemporary  play¬ 
wrights,  was  not  necessarily  of  one  type.  Kalidasa’s  plays  were  drawn 
from  the  epics  as  well  as  probably  from  contemporary  social  life. 
Amateur  theatricals  were  also  not  unknown.  In  the  days  of  Dandin 
there  were  professional  entertainers  who  frequented  the  homes  of  the 
wealthy.  Visruta,  who  was  such  a  professional,  went  to  Pracanda- 
varman’s  home  with  a  similar  object  and  at  “the  hour  when  the 
sun’s  rays  redden  ”,  he  presented  to  the  inmates  of  the  house  a 
vaudeville  programme  ( visesallla )  adapted  to  suit  the  mentality  of  the 
audience.  It  consisted  of  “dance,  song,  assorted  pathos,  and  the  like; 
hand-waving,  foot-flourishing,  and  high-kicking ;  the  scorpion  wiggle, 
the  crocodile  waddle  and  the  fish- twitch.  Next,  he  snatched  knives 
from  the  nearest  and  disposed  them  about  his  person  and  exhibited 
certain  spectacular  and  scientific  specialities  such  as  the  hawk-swoop 
and  the  osprey-dive." 8  Bana  also  at  times  refers  to  actors  and  the 
nature  of  plays.  He  records  the  example  of  Sumitra,  the  son  of 
Agnimitra,  who,  “being  overfond  of  the  drama,  was  attacked  by 
Mitradeva  in  the  midst  of  actors  {sailesumadhye) .”  7  But  what  type 
of  play  this  was  he  does  not  tell  us,  yet  he  refers  to  the  “actors  in 
the  wild  miracle-play  ( arabhatl )  with  its  passionate  circular  dances.”8 

1  Cf,,  VikramorvasTyam,  Prelude,  p.  2. 

3  Bana,  Harsacarita,  p.  248,  text,  p.  24; :  nikate  nalakasutradhari, 

8  Sak,,  Prelude ,  p.  I :  abhirupabhuyista  parisadiyam . . .  also  see  Prel.  Vik.,  pp.  1-2. 

4  Keith,  A  History  of  the  Sanskrit  Drama ,  pp.  369-70. 

5  Nihssanka  Sarngadeva,  San  git  a  Ratnakara ,  II,  Ch.  VII,  1 35 1-6 1,  p.  812. 

8  Dandin,  op,  cit,,  p.  220,  text,  p.  142 :  nrtyagitanana  ruditadihastacakra-manamurdh- 
vapadalata  padaplda  vrscikamakaralahghanadini . . , 

7  Bana,  Harsacarita,  p.  192,  text,  p.  198. 

8  Ibid,,  p.  38,  text,  p.  51. 
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3.  Musical  Instruments 

These  plays  and  dances  could  not  have  been  performed  without 
musical  instruments  and  the  nature  of  some  of  them  can  to  some 
extent  be  ascertained.  The  lyrist  type  of  Samudra  Gupta’s  coins 
reveals  him  as  sitting  on  a  high-backed  couch  playing  on  a  t ina 
which  lies  on  his  knees.  It  appears  to  have  been  a  rather  lengthy 
bow-like  instrument,  and  almost  half  of  it  downwards  from  the  top 
(being  probably  of  wood)  was  broad,  while  the  lower  half,  being 
narrow  had  strings,  three  of  which  are  clearly  visible.  This  instru¬ 
ment,  placed  on  the  lap,  was  played  with  the  fingers  of  the  left 
hand,  while  the  right  hand  was  placed  on  the  broad  portion  resting 
on  the  lap.1  In  corroboration  of  Samudra  Gupta’s  skill  as  a 
musician  his  Allahabad  prasasti  adds  that  he  “put  to  shame 
(Kasyapa)  the  preceptor  of  (Indra),  the  lord  of  the  gods,  and 
Tumbura  and  Narada,  and  others,  by  his  sharp  and  polished  intellect 
and  choral  skill  and  musical  accomplishments — who  established 
(his)  title  of  “  king  of  poets  ”  by  various  poetical  compositions  ”. 2 
The  expression  QQTidhciTVQrlolitciir  alludes  to  his  proficiency  as  a 
musician  and  player  on  instruments,  chiefly  the  vind,  as  Harada  is 
regarded  as  its  inventor.  Probably  there  were  few  other  Gupta 
emperors  like  Samudra  Gupta,  who  were  among  the  musicians  or 
poets  of  note,  although  obviously  Skanda  Gupta  had  perhaps  some 
skill  as  a  musician.  His  Bhitari  stone  pillar  inscription  tells  us  that 
he  was  “well  disciplined  in  the  understanding  of  musical  keys(?)” 
and  it  adds  that  his  resplendent  behaviour,  spotless  fame,  patience 
and  heroism  were  “sung  in  every  region  by  happy  men,  even  down 
to  the  children.’’8 

Some  of  these  musical  instruments  can  be  seen  in  the  sculptures 
of  the  §iva  temple  at  Bhumara,  ascribed  to  the  early  fifth  century 
A.  D.  On  some  of  the  fragments  of  the  dado  are  preserved  three  kinds 
of  drums:  one  short,  and  the  other  longer,  both  of  which,  tied  to  the 
ends,  were  slung  on  the  shoulders  by  means  of  strings  or  straps.4 
These  were  cylindrical,  while  the  third  type  was  long,  narrow 
in  the  centre,  but  broad  towards  the  ends. 6  Cymbals  were  also  in 
use  for  there  is  a  sculpture  of  a  dwarf  who  plays  with  them. 6 
Conches  can  also  be  seen, 7  while  the  kahala  or  timbrel  also  appears 

1  Allan,  Catalogue,  pL  v. 

2  Fleet,  op .  ciL,  (I),  pp.  14-15,  text,  p.  8. 

S  Ibid;  (13),  P.  55. 

4  M.  A.  S.  L,  no.  16,  pL  IX,  (a  and  b). 

5  Ibid.,  (a)  first  row. 

6  Ibid,,  (b)  second  row. 

7  Ibid.,  (c)  third  row. 
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to  have  been  popular.  Some  sculptures  of  dwarfs  show  them 
blowing  such  horns,  which  being  long  and  slightly  bent  were  held 
with  both  hands,  probably  to  produce  the  maximum  effect. 1 * 

Kalidasa  refers  to  several  musical  instruments.  Among  these 
may  be  mentioned  the  turyavadya 5,  a  clarionet  (?),  vallaki s  and  the 
cttodya *  which  was  another  type  of  stringed  instrument,  which 
commentators  like  Mallinatha  group  together  with  the  vine!.  The 
other  instruments  which  he  mentions  are  mrdahga  (tabor) 3 4  vina 6 *  (a 
stringed  instrument),  reiiu.  (flute) ',  and  vajhsakffya  (flute)8-  There 
were  various  types  of  the  tabor  (mrdahga)' called  puskara 9,  and 
muraja 10,  while  duhdubhi 11 * * *  was  a  type  of  a  kettle-drum,  JqJajaJ* 
was  a  conch  sounded  in  peace  and  war,  and  the  glianfa  was  a 

type  of  bell- 18  '  - 

1  '  .  ' 

^In  cave  no.  XVII  at  Ajanta  the  paintings  reveal  a  number  of 
musical  instruments,  among  which  some  are  long-stringed  with  a 
gourd  at  the  bottom,  cymbals  and  lengthy  straight  flutes.1^  Here  too 
are  three  kinds  of  drums,  the  first  among  them  was  long,  having 
straps  at  either  end,  and  designed  to  be  slung  over  the  shoulder.  The 
second  type,  nearly  three-fourths  of  this  with  its  middle  portion  a 
little  inflated,  was  carried  likewise.  The  third  kind  of  drum  was 
almost  one-fourths  of  the  first  type,  but  in  the  centre  its  surface  was 
flat.  On  these  the  players  played  with  both  hands  on  either  side,15 
and  these  drums  may  very  well  be  compared  with  their  prototypes 
which  can  be  seen  in  the  Siva  temple  at  Bhumara. 

In  the  early  seventh  century  foreign  travellers  and  contemporary 
chroniclers  throw  some  light  on  the  nature  of  these  instruments.  Yuan 
Chwang  refers  to  “sounding  drums  and  blowing  horns,  playing  on  flutes 

I  M.  A.  S.  I.,  no.  16,  pL  X  (a) 

s  Raghu.,  Ill,  19,  p.  58. 

8  Ibid.,  VIII,  41,  p.  168. 

4  Ibid.,  34,  p.  167.  Regarding  Mai iinat ha’s  date,  c/.J.B.  B.  JR.  A.  S.,  XIX,  p.  37. 

5  Ibid.,  XIII,  40,  p.  277. 

«  Ibid.,  VIII,  33,  p.166. 

'  Ibid.,  XIX,  3$>  p.  385. 

8  Ibid.,  II,  12,  p.  33. 

9  Ibid.,  XIX,  14,  p.  380. 

“  Kum.,  VI,40,p.  1 12. 

II  Raghu.,  X,  76,  p.  223. 

19  Ibid.,  VII,  63,  p.  155. 

19  Ibid.,  VII,' 41,  p.  168. 

u  Griffiths,  op.  cit.,  I,  6a 

u  Tbtd.,  75. 


uto  th?sh  L  r,,y  s"ch  ■»»««„«. 

timbrel  (riiiit),  *  lute  (limd  fomho’™  7777  tabor  ^urya), 
cymbal  (laid)  string-drum  lowgourd  1  J  m  arika^  reed  (vadya) 
wia  its  bruren  eouSelrZr  ' ‘““Ht £  * 
mue, cal  dev.ee,  can  be  realised  when  we  ,ee  hdZ  tL  J^’ 
age,  probably  Harsa,  went  to  his  bath-ohamW  t  *lttg  of  thls 

Bhwmm?  When  the  time  for  the  king’s  bath  caml*  T 
there  arose  a  blare  of  trumpets  soundeT  for  baS"  t”*  *"7 

by  the  dm  of  song,  lute,  flute,  drum  cymbal  and  °'"-accoinpamed 
shrilly  in  diverse  tones,  min-led  with  ™al  and  tafaor>  resounding 

bards,  and  clearing  the  path  of  hearing  ”  e  °+  &  muItltudes  of 

finds  wonderful  confirmation  ta  £T^  1  ^ 

remarks:  “When  the  king  goes  to  hi,  h»th  ,T  Chwang  when  he 
drums  and  stringed  instruments  and  son*  •  V  mUSic  of 
there  and  there  are  bathing  and  washing  ”  7  ’  y°rship  13  Performed 
instrumental  music  GanZ^aZ^ f^  ^  ^  * 

the  vtaa  had  a  gourd.  The  head  of  the  Asmaka^Tng11  EblT  ^ 
was  extremely  fond  of  stringed  music  was  out  off  hv  f  ’  .° 

emissaries  “with  sharo  km™*  hUA  -  by  hls  &mi®J  ® 

and  it,  gourd.''*  th8  Sp“e  bel^«”  «» 

«*£!  r,uTr:' p,^ ia  cout*  cw*s  ta  »■ 

<h£L£  L  dtcS::n,,B„tula  tzt  “Km  *5  ae 

*«.  let  me  show  *  »*  —«  <*** 

IX.  Dancing 
1.  General  Characteristics 

Another  of  the  fine  arts  of  the  Gupta  age  was  dancing  which 

oTl  dl  o7tb7l‘“  T  7 PMlod-  °“  —  °f  «» 

dJ!f  7%  L  Va  temple  at  BMmara,  the  panels  of  which 
~ b,0™S  the  slightly  bent  horns  (kahalas)  there  are 

»  £lenJSianS’  °h  cit" 1  p-  3I8>  aIso  cf->  ™an  Chwang,  op.  tit.,  I,  v  xS2. 

Bana,  Harsacarm,  p.  no,  text,  p.  128.  ’ p  5 

Harsa,  Priyadarsika,  Act  III,  p.  57. 

1  Bana,  Harsacarita,  p.  113,  text,  p.  131, 

°  lbid->  P-  224,  text,  p.  226. 

Ibid.,  Kadathabari,  p.  13, 

;1K 

10  Mm’’  1°!  7’ P'  64 1  sahS'dasdldbiare  avodltanam  dm. 

c  ,  p.  9 .  esa  ncctyaca  rya  arya  Gcnadasah  sangitasalaya  nirgacchati 
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some  dancing  figures  of  dwarfs.  In  one  the  right  handis  raised  to 
the  right  ear,  while  the  left  leg  is  lifted  likewise  and  the  left  hand 
is  loosely  flung  in  front,  while  the  right  leg  is  bent  a  little.  In 
another  panel  an  exactly  opposite  posture  is  revealed.  There  are 
other  variations  of  such  postures :  the  right  hand  is  raised  m  front 
while  the  left  one  is  placed  on  the  breast,,  and  the  left  leg  is 
slightly  bent  while  the  right  leg  is  kept  straight..  At  other  times 
this  posture  is  slightly  modified :  the  right  arm  being  raised  a  little 
over  the  head  and  the  right  leg,  a  trifle  bent-3  As  these  sculptures 
disclose,  dancing  was  set  to  the  tune  and  rhythm  of  drums,  cymbals, 
conches  and  horns.  These  dancing  dwarfs  are  lively  figures,  which 
show  a  strange  vivacity  and  vigour  in  their  postures,  poise  and 

movements. 

In  the  times  of  Kalidasa  dancing  was  conducted  by  a  dancing 
master  {ndtyacarya)  sometimes  in  a  music— salon  ( sangita-sala ). 8 
Kalidasa  refers  to  various  kinds  of  dancing,  which  were  probably 
current  in  his  day.  Among  them  are  cchalita 4  and  khuraka ,  while 
abhinaya  was  a  superior  kind  of  dance  which  required  the  use  of 
the  five  limbs.5  Of  these  dances  the  cchalita,  based  on  a  song  of 
four  parts  (catuspada),  was  considered  by  experts  the  most  difficult 
to  be  performed.5  Likewise  there  was  another  dance  called  the 
sarmista  which,  like  the  cchalita,  consisted  of  four  parts,  in  which  a 
middle  tone  was  maintained.7 

The  art  of  dancing  must  have  attained  a  high  stage  of  proficiency 
in  the  days  of  Kalidasa  who  devotes  to  it  much  attention  and 
importance.  He  considered  dancing  to  be  one  of  the  chief  amusements 
of  human  beings  although  their -tastes  are  different.8  In  the  execution 
of  this  art  can  be  noticed  the  behaviour  of  men  arising  from  three 
qualities  of  goodness,  passion,  and  darkness. 9  The  achievment  of 
proficiency  in -this  art  was  considered  chiefly  due  to  practice. 10 

7M  A  s.  L,  1924,  no.  16,  pi.  X,  (a)  5th  square  from  the  left  and  bottom  row  and 
1st  square  from  right,  top  row.  The  latter  is  repeated  in  the  1st  square  from  right  at 
'-bottom  pi-  IX  (c). 

2  Ibid pL  I,  (c)  1st  and  3rd  squares  from  the  left. 

e  Mai,  Act  I,  p.  5- 

4  Ibid p.  31. 

*Ibid.t  I,  p-26. 

6  Raghu.,  XIX,  $6,  P.  375  J  Mai,  Act  I,  p.  31. 

?  Mai,  Act  II,  pp.  37-38-  _  . 

8  Ibid.,  Act  I,  p.  10 :  aira  lokacaritatjt  nUtiarasant  drsyate  ndtyam  bltimtarticer-jamsya 

bahuddpyekam  samaradhanam. 

9  Ibid.,  p.  10 :  traigmyodbhavatp. 

10  Ibid.,  p.-2  ;  praydgapradlidnatji  hi  nd\yasastram. 
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The  art  of  dancing  had  to  be  acquired  from  teachers  who  were  the 
acknowledged  experts  in  it.  In  fact  it  was  believed  that  the  skill  of 
a  teacher  when  communicated  to  a  worthy  pupil  attained  greater 
excellence. 1 *  Such  masters  were  patronised  by  the  court  and  the 
nobility.  Gapadasa,  a  character  in  the  Mcdavikagnimitra,  states  that 
he  was  favoured  by  the  king,  implying  that  the  post  of  the 
professorship  of  such  theatrical  representations  was  conferred  on  him 
by  his  sovereign. 3 4  These  professors  of  dancing  were  paid  salaries 
called  vetana.3  The  chief  qualification  for  this  post  was  a  combination 
of  the  knowledge  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  dancing.  Parivrajaba 
in  the  same  play  observes:  “One  man  can  perform  excellently  in 
person,  another  possesses  to  a  remarkable  degree  the  power  of 
communicating  his  skill ;  he  who  possesses  both  these  excellences  should 
be  placed  at  the  head  of  teachers."* 

2.  Dancing  Contests 

The  protegees  of  the  court  must  have  naturally  had  their  own 
little  differences  which  led  to  rivalry  and  sometimes  even  to  an  open 
contest.  The  Malavikagnimitra  illustrates  a  typical  example.  Haradatta, 
in  the  presence  of  the  principal  men  of  the  court,  taunted  Ganadasa, 
both  being  professors  of  dancing,  in  the  following  words :  “  This  man 
is  not  as  good  as  the  dust  of  my  feet.. .There  is  in  truth  the  same 
difference  between  your  reverence  and  myself  as  is  between  the  ocean 
and  a  puddle.’’  Therefore  the  former  pleaded  with  the  king  to  test 
them  in  their  knowledge  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  dancing. 
The  king,  fearing  that  if  he  decided  alone  he  would  be  accused  of 
partiality,  declared  that  this  contest  should  take  place  in  the  presence 
of  himself,  his  wife  and  another  learned  man  called  Kausikl.  These 
three  were  called  referees  ( Madhastha ).5  Finally,  it  was  settled  that 
the  question  should  be  decided  by  an  examination  of  their  skill  in 
teaching  this  art  for  which  certain  criteria  were  to  be  observed. 
First,  when  an  unskilful  pupil  disgraced  the  instruction  of  a  teacher 
the  latter  was  sure  to  be  blamed.  Secondly,  the  reception  of  an 
unpromising  pupil  implied  a  lack  of  discernment  in  the  teacher  and 
the  transformation  of  an  unpromising  pupil  into  a  skilful  performer 
revealed  only  the  acuteness  of  the  teacher  s  intellect. 6 


1  Mai.,  Act  I,  p.  13. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  21 :  datta  prayogdsmi  devcna. 

s  Ibid.,  p.  26. 

4  Ibid.,  p.  2 7.  Italics  mine. 

5  Ibid.,  p.  24. 

p  Ibid.,  p.  21. 
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Such  contests  took  place  either  in  the  play-house  or  the  school  or 
music  [Scmgita  Sola).  There,  when  the  orchestral  arrangements  were 
made,  the  pupils  came  arrayed  in  their  theatrical  dresses  so  that 
they  might  display  the  elegance  of  the  movements  of  their  limbs  and 
the  orchestra  commenced  when  the  drum  (mnianga)  was  sounded. 

The  dancer  herself  was  required  to  possess  certain  physical 
qualifications.  When  Malavika  presented  herself  before  the  king  to 
give  a  performance,  he  said:  “Oh!  the  perfection  of  her  beauty  in 
every  posture !  For  her  face  has  long  eyes  and  the  splendour  of  an 
autumn  moon,  and  her  two  arms  are  gracefully  curved  at  the 
shoulders,  her  chest  is  compact,  having  firm  and  swelling  breasts, 
her  sides  are  as  it  were  palmed  off,  her  waist  may  be  spanned  by 
the  hand,  her  hips  slope  elegantly,  her  feet  have  crooked  toes,  her 
body  is  like  the  ideal  conceived  by  the  teacher  of  dancing.”1  Despite 
some  exaggeration  in  this  description  these  characteristics  no  doubt 
give  us  an  idea  of  the  bodily  requirements  of  an  ideal  dancer  of 
those  days. 

The  dancer  came  on  the  stage,  went  through  her  prelude  and 
sang  a  song  consisting  of  four  parts  {caiurthavastiikaprayogmi})  like 
the  following  :  “  My  beloved  is  hard  to  obtain,  be  thou  without  hope, 
with  respect  to  him,  oh  !  my  heart !  Ha !  the  outer  corner  of  my  left 
eye  throbs  somewhat ;  how  is  this  man,  seen  after  a  long  time,  to  be 
obtained  ?  My  lord,  consider  that  I  am  devoted  to  thee  with  ardent 
longing,  (As  she  sings  she  goes  through  a  pantomime  expressive  of 
the  sentiment.)  ” 3 

Wte  over,  opinions  about  its  merits  or 

demerits  were  expressed  by  some  of  the  persons  in  the  audience.  One 
of  the  spectators  on  noticing  this  performance  said:  u  All  was  blame¬ 
less,  and  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  art  ;  for  the  meaning  was 
completely  expressed  by  her  limbs  which  were  full  of  language,  the 
movement  of  her  feet  was  in  perfect  time,  she  exactly  represents  the 
sentiments  ;  the  acting  was  gentle,  based  upon  the  different  forms  of 
feeling  in  the  successive  exhibition  of  their  various  shades  of  emotion 
trod  on  emotion;  it  was  a  vivid  picture  of  a  series  of  passions.1* * 
The  opinions  of  the  judges  were  then  called  for  and  if  the  majority 
of  them  decided  in  a  competitors  favour  he  was  thus  congratulated : 
"I  must  congratulate  you,  Sir,  on  being  so  fortunate  as  to  give 

1  Mai,,  Act  II,  p.  40. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  41. 

a  Jbidn  p.  46. 
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satisfaction  to  your  judge/’1  The  winner  was  then  rewarded  with 
a  present,  and  in  this  case  G-anadasa  was  given  a  bracelet  (kataka)r 

3.  Types  of  Dancing 

A  dance  in  action,  however,  has  been  well  depicted  by  a  painting 
in  the  Ajanta  cave  no.  xvii  which  represents  the  ablmeka  of  a  king 
with  some  dancing  girls  and  a  dancer  in  action  to  the  right  of  the 
ruler.  In  this  painting  there  are  four  women  with  cymbals  in  their 
hands  and  accompanying  them  is  a  male  drummer,  who  plays  on  a 
drum.  In  addition,  nearest  to  the  king,  is  another  dancing  girl  who 
appears  in  the  execution  of  a  dance.  The  poise,  the  vitality  and 
remarkable  proportions  of  this  group  attract  attention. 3 

Probably  a  more  eloquent  picture  of  a  dance  in  action  has  been 
given  by  Bana  when  he  describes  the  festivities  of  the  dancing  girls 
on  the  birth  of  prince  Harsa:  /‘Tambourines  were  slowly  thumped, 
reeds  sweetly  piped,  cymbals  tinkled,  string-drums  were  belaboured, 
the  low-gourd  lute  sang,  gently  boomed  the  Mhctlds  with  their 
brazen-sounding  boxes,  while  all  the  time  a  subdued  clapping 
proceeded.  Even  the  dank  of  jingling  anklets  kept  time  pace  by 
pace,  as  if  intelligent  with  the  clapping.  Whispering  softly  like 
cuckoos,  in  low  passionate  tones,  they  (dancing  girls)  sang  the  words 
of  vulgar  mimes,  ambrosia  to  their  lovers*  ears... with  tossing  fore¬ 
head  marks  and  ear-rings  they  swayed  like  creepers  of  Loves 
sandal  tree.  Like  waves  of  passion’s  flood,  they  gleamed  all 
resonant  with  the  cries  of  anklets  adding  music  to  their  steps.  As 
to  what  was  proper  to  be  said  or  not,  they  were  as  void  of 
discrimination  as  the  childish  play  of  happiness.  4  From  these 
observations  of  Bana  we  may  infer  that  dancing,  especially  by  the 
low-class  dancing  girls,  was  performed  to  the  accompaniment  of 
instrumental  and  vocal  music,  that  they  sang  lewd  songs,  that 
dapping  proceeded  in  the  course  of  a  dance  as  though  to  keep  time 
with  the  rhythm  and  the  sounds  of  the  drums,  musical  instruments 
and  the  movements  of  the  swaying  girls,  while  the  onlookers  threw 
camphor  and  perfume  at  them. 

But  dancing,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  not  confined  to  women 
of  this  type  alone.  It  was  a  fine  art  studied  and  cultivated  by  the 
rich  as  well  as  by  the  middle  classes  of  this  age.  The  initiative 

1  MaL,  Act  II,  p.  48 :  distaya  parihsaharadhanena  aryo  mrdhatZ 

3  Ibid.,  p.  49. 

8  Griffiths,  Paintings  in  the  Buddhist  Cave  Temples  at  A  jam,  I,  75. 

4  Bana,  Harsacarita,  pp.  113*14* 
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was  given  by  the  ladies  of  the  court.  It  has  been  noticed  already 
that  music,  dancing  and  many  of  the  fin©  arts  were  the  subjects 
taught  to  young  princesses  from  a  very  early  age.  It  is  therefore 
not  strange  that  they  became  familiar  with  these  arts  when  they 
grew  older,  as  Sana  tells  us.  While  the  lewd  dancing  girls  were 
carrying  on  the  dance  which  has  been  just  described,  the  ladies  of 
Harsa’s  court  too  appear  to  have  caught  the  infection.  In  other 
places,”  relates  Bana,  u  where  under  the  terror  of  the  chamberlains 
wands  the  people  had  made  room,  the  king’s  wives  essayed  the 
dance,  a  brilliant  throng  with  a  forest  of  white  parasols  held  above 
them. ..Some,  wrapt  in  loose  shawls  hanging  from  both  shoulders, 
swayed  as  if  mounted  on  play  swings.  Some,  with  wavy  robes  torn 
by  the  edge  of  the  golden  armlets,  were  like  rivers  lined  by  crossing 
ruddy-geese. ..Others,  from  whose  tripping  feet,  trickled  a  dew  of 
lac-reddened  sweat  that  besprinkled  the  palace  hamsas... Others,  with 
brows  curved  in  derision  at  the  contortions  of  chamberlains  bending 
beneath  golden  girdles  placed  about  their  necks,  seemed  love-nets  with 
outstretched  arms  for  toils.”  1  Despite  the  rather  poetic  exaggeration 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  royal  women  must  have  been  familiar  with 
the  art  of  dancing  in  order  to  give  public  exhibitions  of  their  skill 
in  the  capital  itself. 

Even  girls  became  adepts  in  the  art  of  dancing  towards  the  end  of 
the  seventh  century.  They  often  observed  a  dance  called  the  festival 
of  the  ball  (Kahduka  Utsava)  which  appears  to  have  been  common  in 
the  days  of  Kalidasa.2  But  it  is  only  Daiidin  who  gives  a  detailed 
account  of  this  dance  as  it  was  actually  performed  by  a  girl  on  the 
third  day  of  every  month  from  her  seventh  year  until  her  marriage 
when  she  had  to  honour  “the  moon-browed  goddess  ”  with  this 
dance,  so  that  she  might  acquire  a  virtuous  husband.  “At  this 
festival  of  the  ball, ”  remarks  Dan  din,  “the  exhibition  is  public.”3 
Dandin  informs  us  how  the  princess  Kandukavatl  performed 
this  dance.  He  describes  how  “With  wholly  faultless  grace  she 
crossed  her  hands  and  touched  the  earth  with  blossom  finger  tips; 
her  black  curls  rippled  as  she  paid  a  fluttering  courtesy  to  the 
blessed  goddess  ;  she  held  the  ball  as  if  she  held  the  love-god  in  her 
hand,  her  eyes  flaring  with  Impatient  passion.  With  playful  grace 
she  dropped  it  on  the  ground.  As  it  rose  sluggishly,  she  struck  it 
with  her  flower  hand — the  thumb  a  little  bent,  the  tender  fingers 


1  Bana,  op.  cit ,  pp.  II4-I5* 

*  Cf!  Mai.,  Act  IV,  p.  1 27* 

8  Dandin,  Dasakmaracarita,  p.  159,  text,  p.  103. 
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extended — bounced  it  from  the  back  of  her  hand,  and  caught  it  falling 
in  mid-air,  while  her  flashing  glances  flickered  round  it.. ....Then  she 

let  it  fall.  Patting  or  pounding,  andante  or  allegro ,  she  kept  its  motion 
timed  with  her  forward  or  backward  steps.  Inert,  she  made  it  hop 
with  heartless  blows ;  frisky,  she  soothed  it.  Sidewise  and  straight 
she  struck,  with  the  left  hand  and  the  right  in  turn,  making  it  fly 
like  a  bird.  If  it  soared  too  high,  she  caught  it,  taught  it  moderation ; 
she  tossed  it  wide  from  side  to  side,  then  brought  it  home.  Such 
was  her  sweet,  surprising  sport,  bringing  each  moment  the  cry  or 
the  sigh  of  applause  from  the  fascinated  spectators  round  the 
platform/’ 1  This  was  evidently  a  solo  dance  popular  with  maidens. 

The  dancing  girl  even  later  was  expected  to  have  a  certain  type 
of  figure.  Kalidasa’s  description  of  an  ideal  dancer, 2  though  perhaps 
idealistic,  may  be  compared  with  another  little  poetic  picture  of  the 
dancing  girls  who  were  observed  by  Bana.  “ Wreaths  were”,  he 
states,  “about  their  brows,  and  chaplets  round  their  ears,  upon  their 
foreheads  sandal  marks.  With  upraised  creeper-like  arms,  vocal 
with  rows  of  bracelets,  they  seemed  to  embrace  the  very  sun.  Like 
Kasmlr  colts,  they  leapt  all  aglow  with  saffron  stains.  Great  garlands 
of  amaranth  hung  down  upon  their  round  hips,  as  if  they  were 
ablaze  with  passion’s  flame.  Their  faces,  marked  with  rows  of 
vermilion  spots,  seemed  to  wear  the  rubric  of  the  edict  plates  of 

Love . Dusty  were  they  with  camphor  and  perfumes  scattered  in 

handfuls . Like  women  chamberlains  of  a  children’s  festival  they 

lashed  the  young  folk  with  great  wreaths  of  flowers......”. 8 

The  company  of  such  women  ( uifmdngana )  has  been  greatly 
praised  by  Dandin  with  as  great  an  enthusiasm  as  either  hunting, 
gambling  or  drinking.  He  remarks  that  the  society  of  good-looking 
girls  “  makes  money  and  virtue  worth  having.  That  means  genuine 
manly  pride;  skill  in  thought  reading ;  conduct  untainted  by  sordid 
greed ;  training  in  all  the  social  arts ;  quickness  of  wit  and  speech 
because  you  must  be  f  orever  devising  means  to  get  what  you  lack,  to 
keep  what  you  get,  to  enjoy  what  you  keep,  to  dream  what  you 
enjoy,  to  pacify  the  peevish  and  so  on ;  public  deference  for  your 
well-groomed  person  and  stunning  clothes ;  social  acceptability ;  great 
respect  from  servants ;  smiling  address;  dignity ;  gallantry ;  the 
winning,  through  children,  of  salvation  on  earth  and  salvation  in 


1  Dandin,  op.  cit.,  pp.  159-60,  text,  pp.  103-04. 

2  Mah,  Act  II,  3,  p.  40»  also  see  ante  p.  458. 

8  Bana,  Harsacarita,  pp.  113-14,  text,  pp.  I3I“33* 
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heaven/' 1  Nevertheless  he  does  not  forget  to  record  a  proverb, 
evidently  current  in  his  day,  that  gay  girls  are  heartless.  * 

X.  Literature. 

1.  General  Remarks 

Another  of  the  fine  arts  which  was  fostered  in  these  times  was 
Literature  which  may  be  said  to  have  made  the  Gupta  Age  the 
golden  age  of  Literature  in  the  literary  history  of  India.  There 
.were  not  only  Hindu  writers  but  we  also  find  Jaina  and  Buddhist 
literary  figures  as  well.  This  was  an  age  in  which  we  notice  great 
poets  and  playwrights,  composers  and  chroniclers,  grammarians  and 
philosophers,  who  would  have  been  considered  ornaments  of  any 
court  in  any  age.  Literature  flourished  because  it  was  patronised  by 
the  king  and  his  courtiers.  Many  of  the  Gupta  emperors  were 
distinguished  patrons  of  men  of  letters  and  some  of  them  were 
probably  literary  men  themselves.  For  example  in  the  Allahabad 
prasasti  it  has  been  stated  that  Samudra Gupta  was  a  poet  himself 
although  no  work  of  his  appears  to  have  survived  him.  One  of  his 
titles  was  one  “who  established  (his)  title  of  king  of  poets  by 
various  poetical  compositions  that  were  fit  to  be  the  means,  of 
subsistence  of  learned  people". 3  Candra  Gupta  V/krmncidi  tya  is  said 
to  have  had  nine  gems  who  graced  his  court.. 

A.  2/  Poets  and  Playwrights-Hindu 

It  is  not  known  whether  any  poets  and  playwrights  adorned  the 
courts  of  the  Gupta  emperors  prior  to  the  rise  of  Samudra  Gupta 
but  even  if  they  did  their  works  have  not  survived  to  this  day. 
Nevertheless  from  the  reign  of  Samudra  Gupta  literature  commenced 
to  flourish  in  the  Gupta  court.  The  earliest  Gupta  poet  of  distinc¬ 
tion,  of  course  excluding  Samudra  Gupta  himself,  was  probably 
Hariseiia  who  not  only  composed  the  celebrated  Allahabad  prasasti 
hut  was  SahdMrigrahiku  KumdrcmuUya  and  Mahadandanayaka  at  the 
court  of  Samudra  Gupta.  4 

The  next  ruler  who  gave  a  kind  of  impetus  to  the  literature  of  this 
age  was  the  Famous  Candra  Gupta  II  Vikramuditya .  It  is  related  ii 
the  Jyolirvidhclhhcma  that  the  following  nine  gems  adorned  his  court 
Dhanvantarih  Ksapanako  Amarasimah  Sci'hkur 
VeldlabJiatta  Ghatakarpara  Kaliddsdli  | 

Khydto  Varahamihiro  nr  patch  sabhaydm 

rainani  vai  Vararucir  nava  Vihramasya.  11 r> 

1  Dandin,  ep.  cii.t  210,  text,  pp.  IS5“3^ 

3  Ibid.,  p.  158. 

8  Fleet,  C.  i.  /.,  Ill,  (I),  p.  15  text,  p.  8:  midmHanopajwymeha-kavya -BnyWn. 
pratisthitakavi raja-sabdasya.  Cf.  pp.  IX,  lines  5-6, 12. 11  15-16. 

4~  Ibid.,  (I),  p.  16. 

5  Cited  by  Viclyabhusana,  History  pf  Mediaeval  School  of  Indian  Logic,  p.  15* 
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Of  these  gems  perhaps  Kalidasa  was  the  most  celebrated.  To 
him  are  attributed  the  plays  known  as  MhijMm-SG  kuntala,  Vikra- 
; morvctsl ,  MalaviMgnimitra  and  the  poems  called  the  Baghuvafma , 
Kumarasambhava ,  Meghadtita  and  the  Kuhtesvaradyuta  and  the 
Bimamhara }  His  date  is  one  of  the  most  disputed  points  in  Indian 
literary  history.,  It  has  been  maintained  that  he  “  must  have  lived 
before  A.  D.  472  and  probably  at  a  considerable  distance,  so  that  to 
place  him  about  A.  D.  400  seems  completely  justified.”1  This  view 
of  Dr  Keith  appears  acceptable  from  many  points  of  view.  In 
Kalidasa's  works  references  are  made  to  one  Vikramaditya,  Dinnaga, 
Pravarasena  and  Kumaradasa,  who  may  be  assigned  to  the  fifth 
century. 3  It  has  been  proved  that  Vikramaditya  was  a  title 
of  Candra  Gupta  II,  that  Pravarasena  was  most  probably  the 
Vakataka  king  Pravarasena  I  who  may  be  allotted  to  A.  D.  280-340, 3 
and  that  Dinnaga  could  have  been  no  other  than  the  Buddhist 
logician  of  that  name  who  must  have-  been  a  contemporary  of 
Kalidasa  and  has  been  ascribed  to  the  period  prior  to  A.  D.  400. 4 
Kumaradasa  might  have  been  the  Ceylon  king  whose  name  is 
associated  with  Kalidasas  death  for  it  is  related  that,  while  this 
poet  was  that  rulers  guest,  he  was  murdered  by  a  greedy  hetaira. 5 
Dr  Keith  has  suggested  that  Kalidasa  must  have  served  as  a  model 
to  the  composer  Vatsabhatt-i  who,  as  we  definitely  know,  was  a 
servant  of  Kumara  Gupta  I,  who  certainly  lived  during  A.  D.  437-47. 
Some  of  Ms  verses  in  the  Mandasor  stone  inscription  are  obvious 
imitations  of  couplets  in  the  MegliadTda  and  Rtusamhara. 6  According 
to  two  literary  sources  Kalidasa  appears  to  have  been  sent  as 
an  ambassador  of  king  Vikramaditya  to  a  Kuntala  ruler, 7  who 
was  most  probably  the  Kadarilba  ruler,  Kakusthavarma. 8  The 
Samskrta  work  Svingaraprakasika  ascribed  to  Bhoja,  who  has  been 
assigned  to  the  eleventh  century,  relates  that  this  great  poet  was 
sent  as  an  ambassador  to  a  Kuntala  court,  while  in  the  Awciiyavi - 
cdmcarcd  Kseraendra,  who  has  been  ascribed  to  the  ninth  century, 
tells  us  that  this  poet-ambassador,  not  being  offered  a  proper  place 

-  1  Keith,  A  History  of  Sanskrit  Liter  attire,  p.  82.  (1928) 

3  Cf.  Ramakrishna  Kavi,  P.  O .  C.,  1922,  p,  198. 

8  See  Appendix  B. 

4  Keith,  op,  cit.,  p.  484  ;  Vidyabhusana,  op.  cit.,  p.  80. 

5  Ibid.,  pp.  80-81 ;  Rhys  Davids,  /.  JR.  A .  5.,  1888,  p.  148,  Vidyabhusana,  P.  O.  C.t  1919, 
I,  p.  CLXXII,  Nandargikar,  Kumaradasa ,  p.  V. 

.  6  Keith,  op.  ciuy  pp.  81-82,  Cf  v.  65  of  Meghaduta  and  canto  V  of  Rtusamhara  with 
v.  31  of  this  inscription. 

7  Balasubrahmanya  Aiyar,  P.  O .  C.,  1924,  p.  6. 

s  Cf.  On  this  point  see  Rice,  Mysore  and  Coorg  from  the  Inscriptions,  pp.  2 &  26* 
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in  the  Kuntala  court,  was  made  to  sit  on  the  ground.*  Both  these 
sources  of  information  are  not  contemporary,  but  they  might  have 
preserved  what  was  probably  a  historical  tradition.  Nevertheless 
there  is  no  doubt  that  Kalidasa  was  well  known  prior  to  the  days 
of  Ban  a  for  in  his  Hursacarita  Kalidasa  is  mentioned  with  great 
enthusiasm  and  praise,i * 3 * 5 6  and  Bana  we  know  for  certain  lived  in  the 
court  of  Harsavardhana  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  seventh  century. 
Even  from  the  point  of  view  as  a  recorder  of  social  late,  as  has 
been  attempted  to  show  in  this  work,  Kalidasa  may  well  be  placed 
in  the  first  quarter  of  the  fifth  century  A.  D. 

This  assumption  is  supported  by  epigraphic  evidence  which 
proves  that  the  works  of  Kalidasa  were  imitated  not  only  m  the  first 
half  of  the  fifth  century  but  also  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries. 
The  earliest  imitator  of  Kalidasa,  as  has  been  pointed  out  already, 
was  Vatsabhatti  in  the  Mandasor  stone  inscription  of  Kumara 
Gupta  I,  dated  A.  D.  473-74. 

In  the  sixth  century  Kalidasa  continued  to  serve  as  a  literary 
model.  Kielhorn  had  stated  long  ago  that  the  Baghuvama  was  quite 
familiar  in  the  distant  parts  of  India  and  even  beyond  its  confines 
about  the  year  A.  3).  600.  One  of  it*  verses  was  present  in  the  mind 
of  the  author  of  the  Bodh  Gaya  inscription  of  Mahanaman,  dated 
A.  D.  588.  s  Another  verse  of  this  poem  has  been  imitated  in  one  of 
the  Nagarjuni  Hill  cave  inscriptions  of  the  Maukhari  Anantavarman,  * 
which,  according  to  Kielhorn,  "for  paiaeographic  reasons  cannot  be 
placed  later  than  the  first  half  of  the  sixth  century. 

In  the  seventh  century  too  this  spirit  of  imitation  continued. 
The  line  yathavidhi-hutagninavi  ijathakmi-arcitdrtfmdni  from  Baghu- 
vamas  was  virtually  almost  lifted  by  the  composer  into  the  MahakuU 
pillar  inscription  of  Mangalesa  which  “may  specifically  be  dated  in 
A.  3).  602  and  was  certainly  composed  before  A.  D.  610. ' 7  About 
this  time  when  the  Hursacarita  was  composed,  Bana  ^  Bhatta  refers 
to  the  literary  excellences  of  Kalidasa  remarking:  “By  whom  is 
not  delight  felt  at  the  beautiful  expressions  uttered  by  Kalidasa 


i  Ksemehdra,  Aucityavicaracarca,  p.  139-  (Kavyamala  Series,  1929.) 

3  Bana,  Harsacarita,  p.  3. 

8  Fleet,  op .  ciU,  (72),  P«  279* 

*  Ibid.,  (SO),  PP-  227-28.  ,„VT  of 

5  E.  I.,  VI,  no.  I,  p.  3.  Cf.  line  2  of  this  inscription  with  verse  23  in  canto  VI  0 

the  Raghuwmsa . 

6  Cf»  Rcigfiw*i  I>  6.,  p»  4s 
1  A,XIX,p.  I&. 
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as  at  sprays  of  flowers  wet  with  honey-sweetness.’’ 1  The  Aihole 
inscription  of  Pulikesin  II,  dated  A.  D.  634-35,  was  composed  by 
Ravikxrti  who  is  clearly  indebted  to  the  Raghuvarhsa  and  the 
Kirdtarjumya.  His  description  of  his  patron  in  verses  17-32  recalls 
his  model  of  Raghu’s  Digvijaya  in  canto  IV.3  A  part  at  least  of  the 
text  of  the  Raghuvaima  must  have  been  familiar  to  the  composer  of 
the  first  Cambodian  inscription,  which  has  been  authoritatively 
assigned  to  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century. 3  From  these 
imitators  it  may  be  concluded  that,  as  the  earliest  imitator  of 
Kalidasa  can  be  traced  to  the  second  half  of  the  fifth  century,  he 
can  confidently  be  placed  in  the  first  half  of  the  fifth  century. 

Sometimes  internal  evidence  from  Kalidasa  is  cited  in  order  to  deter¬ 
mine  his  date,  but,  as  will  be  seen  presently,  it  cannot  be  said  to  help 
us  much.  Kalidasa’s  reference  to  the  Hunas 1  has  been  interpreted  to 
imply  that  “  he  lived  at  a  period  when  the  Huna  kings  actually  held 
sway  over  the  Punjab  and  Kashmir’,  namely  during  the  invasions  of 
Toramana  and  Mihirakula,  viz.,  A.  D.  532-33. 5  But  it  has  also  been 
shown  that  the  Hunas  became  very  powerful  and  moved  to  the  west  of 
Khotan  as  far  as  the  Oxus  and  the  Murghab  rivers  during  the  reign 
of  Firuz,  viz.,  A.  D.  459-84. 6  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that 
Kalidasa  in  his  Raghuvainsa,  which  was  after  all  purely  a  work  of 
imagination,  might  have  alluded  to  the  Hunas  of  the  reign  of  Firuz 
or  of  his  predecessors,  whose  wild  incursions  must  have  been  well 
known  in  India  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  fifth  century  A.  D.  Again 
it  was  also  suggested  by  Pathak  that,  as  Kalidasa  refers  to  Greek 
astronomical  data  like  jamitra,  which  is  obviously  a  corruption  of 
the  Greek  term  diametron,  “it  is  highly  probable  that  Kalidasa  derived 
his  knowledge  of  astronomy  from  Arya  Bhatta,”  the  first  Hindu 
astronomer  who  reveals  any  familiarity  with  Greek  astronomical 
terminology,  and  who  has  been  assigned  to  A.  D.  476.7  There  is  no 
evidence,  however,  to  show  that  Kalidasa  was  either  a  student  or  a 

1  Bana,  Harsacarita,  p.  3, 

3  E.  L,  VI.  no.  I,  p.  12.  On  Kalidasa’s  historicity  see  L  if.  Q.,  XVIII,  no.  2,  pp. 
128-336. 

8  G.  Coedes,  Ittsc.  Sancritas  du  Cambodge,  p.  13.  Kumarila  (8th  century)  quotes 
from  the  Saktintala  and  speaks  of  its  author  as  a  great  poet  C/.  Pathak,  f.B,B.R.AJ>., 
XVIII,  p.  213. 

4  Raghu.,  IV,  68,  p.  89. 

5  Pathak,  J.  B.  B.  R.  A .  S.9  XIX,  p.  38.  Pathak  had  already  indicated  the  correct 
translation  of  the  phrase  i(  Guptamtha ”  in  the  undated  Mandasor  stone  pillar  inscription 
of  Yasodharman,  as  referring  only  to  the  Guptas  themselves,  long  before  Jayaswa! 
pointed  it  out.  See  Ibid.,  p.  38. ;  Jayaswal,  History  oj  India ,  p.  40. 

6  K.  Chattopadhyaya,  J.  L  H.,  XV,  pp.  93-102 ;  also  see  his  The  Date  of  Kalidasa,  AIL 
Uny  Studies ,  II,  p.  327. 

7  Raghu.,  XIV,  40,  p.  295,  Kum.,  VII,  I,  p.  125  ;  Pathak,  op.  cii.,  41.  f.  it.  13. 
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contemporary  of  Arya  Bhatta.1  Moreover  it  is  worth  remembering 
that  under  the  Greeks  Kathiawar  (Surastrene)  is  considered  to  have 
been  a  Greek  satrapy  with  a  governor  responsible  only  to  the  king. 
From  them  it  ultimately  passed  into  Ksatrapa  hands  from  whom  it 
was  wrested  by  Candra  Gupta  II,  and  it  is  not  too  much  of  a 
presumption  to  think  that  Kalidasa  might  have  come  across  Greek 
astronomical  data  which  must  have  emanated  from  Kathiawar  and 
spread  throughout  the  Gupta  empire  during  this  period.  Again 
attempts  have  been  made  to  find  out  a  historical  basis  and  a  model 
for  Kalidasas  description  of  Raghu’s  conquests  as  revealed  in  the 
Raghuavoma.  We  may  take  one  example  which  suggests  that  most 
probably  Kalidasa  had,  after  all,  in  this  poetical  work  some  back¬ 
ground  of  a  previous  historical  military  campaign.  Kalidasa  says  in 

this  poem : 

GrhiidpratimiMasya  sa  dharmavtjatjinrpah  | 
sryain  Ma hencl ran d th asyct  jahdr  na  hi  medinini.\\ 3 

These  works  no  doubt  recall  the  line  in  Samudra  Gupta  s 
Allahabad  jmAuti  that  he  had  “glory  produced  by  ^  favour 
shown  in  capturing  and  then  liberating  Mahendra  of  Kosala.  _  This 
similarity,  perhaps  accidental,  would  only  help  us  in  placing  Kalidasa 
after  Samudra  Gupta,  during  whose  son’s  reign  it  could  only  have  been 
natural  that  the  great  conqueror’s  glories  should  have  been  recounted, 

^Another  important  writer  of  the  reign  of  Candra  Gupta  II  seems 
to  have  been  Kamandaka,  the  author  of  the  Niinaru.  .  It  may  be  re¬ 
called  that  Abu  Salih,  who  summarised  the  work  of  one  whom  he 
calls  Sifar  or  Siqar,  styles  his  book  Adabul  Muluk  or  Instruction  of 
the  Kings.5  K.  P.  Jayaswal  attempted  to  identify  this  Siqar  with 
the  Sikharasvamin  of  the  .  Karamdanda  inscription,  the  minister 
of  Candra  Gupta  II,  and  that  work  with  the  Nltisara  of  Kamandaka. 
His  suggestion  that  Kamandaka  “  was  probably  a  family  title  of 
Sikhara  just  as  Kautilya  was  of  Visnugupta  ” 6  remains  yet  to  be 
proved  for  lack  of  more  definite  and  substantial  evidence. 

1  Keith,  History  of  Sanskrit  Literature,  pp.  75,  521.  Dr  Keith  states  that  Arya  Bhatta 

wrote  his  work  in  A.  D.  499*  .  ■  . 

*  Cf.  Tarn,  The  Greeks  in  Badri  a  and  India ,  pp.  240;  also  see  Johnstone,/.  R*  A,  o., 

RaghiL,  IV,  43,  p.  83.  See  R.  G.  Basak,  Historical  Basis  and  Model  for  Kaliddsa’s 
Description  of  Raghtfs  Conquest ,  P.  0 *  C.,  Calcutta,  1922,  pp.  325-333. 

4  Fleet,  C.  I.  Lt  III,  (I),  pp.  12-13 ;  Raychaudhari,  P.  H.  A.  /.,  p.  4^5*  (4th  ed.) 

»  Elliot  and  Dowson,  History  of  India ,  I,  p.  IOO. 

0  j'  O'  p  S  WTTT  Vt.  T  n-  *0. 
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But  that  Kamandaka  was  a  writer  prior  to  BhavabMti  and 
Dandin  has  been  proved  by  Mr  T.  Ganapati  Sastri. 1 2  Some  arguments 
have  been  advanced  to  show  that  the  Nllisara  is  a  Gupta  work. 3  It 
has  been  stated  that  just  as  Visnugupta  wrote  his  Arthasastra  for 
his  Narendra  (Candra  Gupta  Maurya),  Sikhara  (Kamandaka)  must 
have  written  his  Nllisara  for  his  Deva,s  which  is  well-known  to 
have  been  the  familiar  name  of  Candra  Gupta  II. 4  Kamandaka,  it 
is  true,  refers  to  Candra  Gupta  II,  and  observes  that  he  is  giving 
instruction  to  the  king  in  the  matters  of  government,5 * *  and  even 
alludes  to  a  defence  of  his  master’s  slaying  the  Saka  by  strategem. 8 
Several  passages  in  this  work  no  doubt  echo  the  language  and  style 
of  the  classical  Gupta  poets.  But  still  there  is  no  clear  proof  to 
show  that  Sikhara  and  Kamandaka  are  one  and  the  same  person. 

The  Karamdanda  inscription,  dated  A.  D.  437,  tells  us  that 
Sikharasvamin  was  the  Minister  and  Kumaramatya  of  the  celebrated: 
Maharajaclhiraja  Sri  Candra  Gupta  II.  He  was  the  son  of 
Yisnupalita  Bhatta  and  the  grandson  of  Kuramaravyabhatta,  who 
belonged  to  the  Asva-Vajin  gotras  and  taught  the  Chbandoga  Yeda, 
but  neither  of  these  two  held  any  office.  This  record,  which  gives 
us  so  much  information  about  Sikharasvamin,  makes  no  mention  of 
him  as  an  author.  But  it  reveals  that  his  son  Prthvlsena  was  the 
Minister  and  Kumaramatya  and  later  Mababaladhikrta  of  Kumar  a 
Gupta  I." 

/  The  next  prominent  poet  of  this  reign  was  Yirasena,  who  being 
also  known  as  Saba,  became  like  Haris  ena  not  only  a  composer  but 
also  a  high  military  official  and  minister  of  the  king,  like  another 
Sikharasvamin/  He  was  a  Saciva  and  a  Sandhivtgrahika  in  one.  His 
family  name  was  Yirasena  and  he  is  said  to  have  “  known  the 
meaning  of  words  and  logic,  and  (the  ways  of)  mankind.”  He  was  a 
native  of  Pataliputra,  belonged  to  the  Kaufcsa  gO/ra,  being  a  devotee 
of  god  Sambhu  and  a  poefc.8 

Now  between  Kalidasa  and  the  author  of  the  Kaunmdimahvtsava 
there  are  some  apparent  affinities.  The  writer  a  lady  (presumably) 

1  Kamandaka,  mtisara,  pp.  V-VI,  (ed.  by  Ganapati  Sastri,  T.  S.  S„  No.  214. 1912.) 

2  Jayaswal,  Hindu  Polity,  I,  p.  215. 

3  Ibid.,].  B.  0.  R.  S.,  op.  cit.,  p.  39- 

‘  Fleet,  C.II.,  HI,  (5),  P-  33- 

3  Kamandaka,  Ntiisara,  Ch.  I.,  pp.  5<  7>  &■ 

e  Ibid.,  Ch.  18,  71,  p.  293. 

2  E.  I.,  X,  no.  15,  p.  72 ;  also/.  A.  S.  B.,  N.  S.,  V,  p.  45 *• 

3  Fleet,  op.  cit.,  (6),  pp.  35-36- 
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was  probably  named  Kisorika,1  whom  K.  P.  Jayaswal  called  a 
“contemporary  of  Kalyanavarman  of  Pataliputra,”  and  consequently 
ascribed  to  “the  time  of  Samudra  Gupta”  her  work  the  Kaumu- 
diinahotsava. 2  Nevertheless  he  admitted  that  this  work  is  “nearer  to 
Kalidasa’s  time  than  that  of  Bhasa’s.”3  Yet  elsewhere  he  stated 
that  this  dTama  must  have  been  written  about  A.  D.  340.  t  What 
appears  strange  is  whether  during  Samudra  Gupta,  perhaps  the 
greatest  Gupta  emperor  who  had  temporarily  crushed  the  famous 
Yakataka  dynasty  through  the  death  of  Rudrasena  (Rudradeva),  this 
play,  which  relates  that  the  Guptas  were  of  a  low  caste  (Karaskaras), 
calls  the  Licchavis,  Mlecchas,  styles  Candasena  (Candra  Gupta  I  ?)  a 
Karaskara,  who  put  the  leading  citizens  of  Pataliputra  in  prison, 
and  was  consequently  ousted  from  his  capital  by  Sundaravarman  in 
A.  D.  340,  could  ever  have  been  written  at  all  and  what  is  more, 
enacted.  This  play  might  possibly  contain  historical  tradition  of 
this  period  but  to  assign  it  definitely  to  A.  D.  340  does  not  appear 
plausible.  Moreover  it  has  been  well  proved  that  the  writer  of  this 
play  has  borrowed  not  merely  ideas  “but  also  the  language  and  the 
metre  of  the  verse  ”  of  Kalidasa. 5  It  is  incredible  that  such  a  great 
poet  like  Kalidasa  Would  ever  have  stooped  to  borrow  from  an 
anonymous  and  unknown  poetess  ideas,  phrases  and  metres  while 
the  contrary  is  certainly  possible,  as  was  the  case  with  Yatsabhatti. 
Consequently  if  Kalidasa  lived  prior  to  Vatsabhatti,  as  he  seems  to 
have  done,  then  it  follows  that  the  Kaiimiidimahotsava  must  have 
been  composed  after  Kalidasa,  and  possibly,  as  has  been  suggested, 
in  the  sixth  century.  Lastly,  there  is  no  definite  proof  to  assign 
this  work  to  A.  D.  340  while  there  are  reasons  to  think  it  is  a  post 
Kalidasa  work.6 

3.  The  contemporaries  of  Kalidasa 

According  to  tradition  there  were  nine  contemporaries  of 
Kalidasa,  of  whom  some  are  identifiable.  Bhartr  Mentha,  the  author 
of  the  Hayagnva,  which  is  unfortunately  lost,  has  been  ascribed  to 

1  Mr.  Ramakrishna  Kavi  calls  her  Vijjika ;  K.  P.  Jayaswal,  named  her  Kisorika. 
See  Kaumuditnahotsaoa,  p.  r.  (Daksinabharat  Sanskrit  Series  No.  4.) 

3  Jayaswal,  A.  B.  0.  R.  /.,  XII,  p.  54.  ' 

‘Ibid*  p.  51. 

4  Ibid.,  History  of  India,  p.  95. 

Cf.  D.  R.  Mankad,  A.B.O.R.I.,  XVI.  pp.  155-57;  also  see  Dasaratha  Sarma, 
1.  H.  Q„  1934,  pp.  765-66  bat  he  is  unable  to  "  decide  offhand  the  priority  or  posterity 
of  these  two  writers  Kalidasa  and  the  author  of  the  Kaumudt mahotsava. 

Cf.  D.  C.  Sircar,/.  A.  H.  R*  XI,  pp.  63-67.  According  to  this  writer  this  work  is 
not  “  earlier  than  the  7th  or  8th  century  A.  D.  ”  Many  of  the  dogmatic  assertions  of 
this  author  fail  to  carry  conviction.  Mr.  M.  R.  Kavi  assigned  it  to  A.  D.  500-700 :  Cf., 
Kmmuiimahotsava,  J.  A.  H.  R.  S.,  III.  Pt.  II.  Intr.  n.  IV. 
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cifca  A.  D.  430,  but  he  does  not  seem  to  have  been  one  of  them. 

1  ^  astronomer,  is  also  believed  to  have  been  one  of 

%seJ©]yMa.  But  as  he  selected'Tata  “427  or . a7d7'^ 

yeax  of  his  astronomical  calculations,  it  is  very  likely  that  he  lived 
about  this  time.3  Yararuci  seems  to  have  hailed  from  south  India, 
for  it  is  related  that  Candra  Gomin  on  returning  from  Ceylon  went 
to  Yararucis  house  in  the  Daksinapatha,  and  found  in  Panini’s 
grammar  "many  words  but  few  thoughts.”8  As  will  be  shown 
presently  Ksapanaka  (Siddhasena)  and  Dinnaga  were  probably  his 
contemporaries.  The  other^contem porary  Amara  has^  been  rightly  « 
ehjiracterised^  a  mysterious  figure  for  little  is  known  about  him.1;’ 
Nothing  is  known  about  the  others  who  cannot  be  identified.  '■ 

4.  Some  writers  posterior  to  Kalidasa 

Like  Yuan  Chwang,  Bana  too  refers  to  some  writers  who  were 
evidently  his  predecessors.  In  the  Harsacarita  he  refers  to  com¬ 
positions  like  the  Vdsavadatta ,  the  pros©  compositions  of  the  revered 
Haricandra,  the  plays  of  Bhasa  and  to  writers  like  &atavahana  and 
Pravarasena. 5 

The  play  Vdsavadatta  has  been  attributed  to  Subandhu.  Some 
scholars  contend  that  this  Subandhu  must  have  flourished  between 
the  periods  of  Bana  and  Yamana,  that  is  between  the  7  th  and  the 
9th  centuries.  It  has  also  been  nevertheless  suggested  that  Bana  s 
reference  to  Vdsavadatta  is  possibly  to  the  Vdsavadatta  Nrttapdra  of 
Subandhu  or  some  other  romance  mentioned  in  Panini  s  Mahabhasya, 
for  the  extant  Vdsavadatta  of  Subandhu  does  not  relate  the  story  of 
Udayagiri  and  makes  no  reference  to  later  authors  like  Bana,  Bhava- 
bhuti  and  others.6  But  Subandhu  has  also  been  ascribed  to  the 
“second  half  of  the  seventh  century  ”  and  it  has  also  been  maintain¬ 
ed  that  “  lie  was  only  a  contemporary  of  Bana,  whose  work  came  to 
fruition  before  Bana's.”7  That  he  was  possibly  Bana’s  contemporary, 
owing  to  an  allusion  to  him  in  the  Harsacarita ,  may  tentatively  be 
accepted,  unless  some  other  evidence  is  forthcoming  to  disprove 
this  theory. 

1  Krishnamacariar,  op.  cit.,  p.  129. 

3  Cf.  Pancasi ddhmtika,  Ch.  I.  Intr.  p.  XXX.  (ed  by  Dr.  Thibaut  and  Sndhakara 
Dvivedi). 

3  Cf.J.  A.  S.  B.t  (N.  S.),  Ill,  no.  2,  (20),  pp.  121-22 ;  Vidyabhusana,  op.  cit ,,  p.  334 

4  Keith,  A  History  of  Sanskrit  Liter ature,  p- 183. 

5  Bana,  Harsacarita ,  pp.  2-3. 

s  Krish  namachariar,  op.  cit.,  P*  469. 

7  Keith,  op*  ciU,  p.  301, 
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The  next  writer  Pravarasena,  whom  Bana  mentions,  is  evidently 
either  the  author  or  the  patron  of  the  work  Setubaiidha.  Owing  to 
his  affinity  with  Mentha  he  has  been  placed  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
sixth  century,1 2 * 

Haricandra,  whom  Sana  also  refers  to,  has  been  identified  with 
Bhattara  Haricandra,  but  he  is  another  author  whose  precise  date 
cannot  be  determined  with  certainty.  Although  he  might  have 
survived  in  or  about  the  sixth  century,  it  is  difficult  to  state 
whether  he  was  the  predecessor  of  Dandin. *  It  Is  worth  noting, 
however,  that  according  to  Bana,  Haricandra  s  compositions 
(Dharmasmiiiabhyudayain)  stand  out  pre-eminent  as  a  sovereign 
luminous  with  its  employment  of  words,  delightful,  and  preserving 
rigidly  the  traditional  rules  of  letters.  8 

Besides  these,  there  are  still  some  other  writers  whose  dates  are 
not  yet  free  from  speculation.  Bharavi*  whom  Bana  ignores  but  who 
is  remembered  In  the  Alhole  inscription  along  with  Kalidasa4,  being 
strongly  affected  by  Magha,  has  been  placed  about  c.  A.  D.  500 
rather  than  as  early  as  A.  D.  500.  He  was  a  playwright  of  power 
and  is  known  chiefly  for  his  Kirdiarjunnjct.  Probably  about  this 
time  lived  Yisakhadatta,  to  whom  are  attributed  the  plays  of 
Mudraraksasa,  Abisdrikavahcita  and  the  Devlcahdragupta vi .  The  last 
play  apparently  consisted  of  five  acts  as  can  b©  seen  from  its 
various  quotations  in  Bhoja’s  Srngd I'aprakasa  and  Ramacandras 
Naij/adarpana .  Then  there  is  Yijjika  or  Yijjaka  who  is  most 
probably  the  author  of  the  Kaiimudimahotsava.  Owing  to  the 
references  to  Saunaka  and  Avimaraka  in  this  play  it  has  been 
suggested  that  the  playwright  (a  lady)  must  have  seen  Dandin  s 
Avnhtismidarikathd .  But  such  a  reference  might  have  been  made 
independently  and  not  necessarily  from  Dandin’s  work.  Moreover  it 
is  claimed  .that,  if  Yijjika  were  the  queen  of  king  Candraditya  of  the 
7th  century,  this  period  is  the  likely  date  for  this  work,5 *  but  this 
identification  is  not  yet  am  accepted  fact.  Another  important  writer 
of  this  period  was  Vatsyayana  but  his  date  is  still  an  unsettled 
problem  although  generally  he  is  considered  to  have  survived  before 
the  sixth  century  A.  D.  Remarking  about  him  Dr  Keith  states  that  his 

1  Keith,  op.  cit.,  pp.  97, 1 33. 

2  Ibid pp.  300,  339. 

8  Bana,  Harsacarita,  p.  2, 

*  E.  L}  VI,  no.  1.  p.  7. 

*  Cf*  Act  III,  15.  Also  see  Krishnamacariar,  op.  cit.,  pp.  391,  600  ;  K.  P.  Jayaswal, 

/.  B .  O.  R.  S XIX,  p.  113  O.  R .  XII,  p.  399 ;  J*  A.  if,  R .  S.,  I— II,  P-  139- 
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work,  Kdmamtra  “  Is  of  uncertain  date  but  it  is  not  improbably  older 
than  Kalidasa  and  in  any  case  represents  the  concentrated  essence 
of  earlier  treatises  on  the  Ars  Amoris.”1 

5.  Poet-Composers 

In  later  times  of  the  Gupta  age  too  there  appear  to  have  flour¬ 
ished  some  writers  of  distinction,  especially  poets  and  composers. 
In  the  days  of  Kumara  Gupta  I  and  Bandhuvarman,  the  prasasii  of 
the  Mandasor  stone  inscription,  dated  A.  D.  473-74,  is  stated  to  have 
been  composed  “with  particular  care”  by  Vatsabhatti,2  who  it  has 
been  already  pointed  out,  should  not  be  confused  with  the  poet 
Bhatti.3  Again  the  charter  known  as  the  Khoh  copper-plate  grant 
oFISe"  Parivrajaka  Maharaja  Hastin,  dated  A.  D.  475-76,  was  written 
by  Suryadatta,  who  is  recorded  to  have  been  a  descendant  of  officers.4 
This  is  not  strange  because  the  office  of  composer,  either  to  the  king 
or  to  the  nobles  or  to  the  corporations,  was  usually  in  the  Gupta  age, 
hereditary.  It  is  worth  noting  that  this  composer-poet  composed 
another  inscription  seven  years  later,  and  from  this  fact  it  may  be 
inferred  that  this  officer  must  have  continued  in  the  service  of  this 
ruler  for  eight  years  during  which  he  appears  to  have  been  promoted, 
for  in  this  record  he  is  styled  as  McthdsahdMvigraMkaj  This  poet 
must  have  died  by  A.  D.  510-11,  for  the  Majghawam  copper-plate  grant 
of  the  same  monarch,  Maharaja  Hastin,  is  stated  to  have  been 
composed  by  the  son  of  Suryadatta,  called  Vibhudatta  who  is  styled 
as  a  Mahasandhivigrahilca .6  From  this  adoption  of  this  official  design¬ 
ation  it  may  be  concluded  that  not  only  was  the  office  hereditary  but 
even  the  official  designation  descended  from  father  to  son  in  this  age. 
It  therefore  follows  that  this  Suryadatta  must  have  served  under 
king  Hastin  from  A.  D.  475-76  to  509-10,  for  a  period  of  .  thirty  five 
years,  which  is  quite  a  long  tenure  of  service  unless  there  comes  to 
light  an  earlier  record  pointing  to  Ms  death.  Another  poet,  who 
served  Mahdra jVSaraksdbha  In  A.  D.  528-29  was  Is varadasa,  the  son 
of  Bhujangadasa  and  the  grandson  of  Jlvita.  He  was  responsible  for 
the  Khoh  copper-plate  grants  issued  by  this  monarch.  ?  In  the  reign 
of  Maharaja  Jayanatha,  the  composer  of  his  Karitalai  copper-plate 

1  Keith,  op.  ciU,  p.  51. 

2  Fleet,  C.  L  Ill,  (18),  pp.  87-88.  In  this  connection  see  Ch.  V  ante.  Sect  III, 
3;  P-  365. 

3  Cf.  Keith,  op  ciU ,  p.  116. 

4  Fleet,  op.  ciU  (21),  pp.  99-IGO.  Also  see  Appendix  D. 

5  Ibid.,  (22),  p.  105. 

6  Ibid.,  (23),  p.  109. 

7  Ibid.,  (25),  p.  Il6. 
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grant  was  the  Bhogika  Gunjakirti,  son  of  the  Bhogika  Dhruva- 
datta  and  grandson  of  the  Bhogika  Amatya  Rajyika.  He  was  living 
in  the  year  A.  D.  493-94. 1  This  ruler  appeared  to  have  employed 
some  other  poet  as  well.  Two  years  later  this  king  issued  his  Khoh 
copper-plate  grant,  which  was  drawn  up  by  Sandhivigrahika 
Gallu,  the  son  of  Bhogika  Varadinna,  and  the  grandson  of  Bhogika 
Amdlya  Phalgudatta.2  His  son  Manoratha,  serving  under  Maharaja 
Sarvanatha  in  A.  D.  512-13,  was  responsible  for  the  Khoh  copper¬ 
plate  grants  which  were  issued  by  this  sovereign. 3  Most  probably  his 
father  Gallu  served  the  two  rulers  Jayanatha  and  Sarvanatha  from 
A.  D.  496-97  till  A.  D.  511-12,  a  period  of  fifteen  years.  But  this 
Man5ratha  was  certainly  alive  in  A.  D.  516-17  for  the  Khoh  copper¬ 
plate  grant  of  Mahdrdja  Sarvanatha  was  written  by  him. 4  This 
poet-officer  possibly  lived  for  a  considerable  time,  for  another  Khoh 
copper-plate  grant  in  A.  D.  533-34  appears  to  have  been  composed  by 
his  son  Sandhivigrahika  Natha.5 

From  these  notices  of  contemporary  poets  some  inferences  may 
be  made.  First  and  foremost  it  may  be  said  that  most  of  these  poets 
held  high  ministerial  posts  like  Saciva,  Mahadandanai/aka,  Sandhivigra¬ 
hika,  or  Mahdscmdhivigrahika,  and  as  such  they  must  have  been  ipso 
facto  members  of  the  Kings  Council  (Mantri-parisad  or  the  Sahhd) 
having  first-hand  information  of  State  activities  which  were  about 
to  be  published  in  the  form  of  edicts  for  all  the  world  to  see.  As 
stated  earlier  the  post  of  the  poet-officer  was  hereditary  and  conti¬ 
nued  in  one  family  for  three  to  four  generations.  Some  of  these 
composers  held  office  like  Suryadatta  for  a  considerable  period,  and 
during  this  tenure  promotions  in  rank  were  common.  Suryadatta, 
for  example,  in  the  reign  of  Mahdrdja  Hastin,  had  no  official  status 
except  that  of  the  Lekhaka  in  A.  D.  475-76,  but  in  A.  D.  484-85  he 
was  styled  as  Mdhdsahdhivigrahika . 6  Moreover  it  was  not  the  custom 
to  have  only  on©  royal  composer  :  in  the  reign  of  Mahdrdja  Jayanatha 
in  the  late  fifth  century  there  were  two  composers  Bhogika  Gunjakirti 
and  Sandhivigrahika  Gallu.  Nevertheless  it  was  not  the  rule  that 
every  royal  poet  was  honoured  with  only  a  ministerial  status,  for 
this  Gunjakirti  was  only  a  Bhogika ,  which  was  obviously  a  post  lower 
in  status  than  that  of  even  &  Sandhivigrahika. 

1  Fleet,  op.  cit,  (26),  p.  120. 

3  ibid-,  (27),  p.  124.  Cf.  Ramavarman  differentiates  thus  between  Mantrin  and  Amatya 
on  Ram,,  1, 7. 4 :  amatydh  desadMkciryanirvahakah,  mahtrino  vyamlidradrastara  iti  bhedalu 

5  ibid.,  (28),  p.  129. 

4  Ibid.,  (30),  p.  134. 

5  ibid.,  (31),  p.  139. 

6  Ibid.,  (33),  p.  148.  Cf.  Ch.  IV  ante,  Sect.  IV,  3,  pp«  248-49. 
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6.  Later  Poet-Composers 

On  the  break  up  of  the  Gupta  empire  these  imperial  traditions 
of  employing  composers  of  repute  continued  in  the  various  new  king¬ 
doms  which  sprang  up  on  its  ruins.  In  the  reign  of  Yasodharman, 
his  Mandasor  stone  inscription,  dated  A.  D.  532-33,  was  composed  by 
Vasula,  the  son  of  Kakka,  to  both  of  whom  no  titles  are  given.1 * 
This  circumstance  possibly  points  ,  to  the  fact  that  the  Gupta  practice 
of  granting  high  administrative  posts  to  composers  was  discontinued 
by  Yasodharman,  who  may  not  have  approved  of  such  a  system  which 
he  must  have  known  quite  well.  This  was  however  not  the  case  in 
the  western  provinces  of  Surastra  where,  late  in  the  sixth  century, 
the  Maitrakas  of  Valabhi  gallantly  'Carried  on  the  imperial  practices 
of  the  Guptas.  The  Maliya  plates  of  Maharaja  Dharasena  II,  dated 
A.  D.  571-72,  were  written  by  the  Sahdhivigrahika  Skandabhata. %  Such 
a  usage  was  carried  on  even  into  the  8th  century  as  can  be  seen  from 
the  Alina  copper-plate  grant  of  Siladitya  YII,  dated  A.  D.  766-67. 
This  was  composed  by  the  Pratinartaka  Amdtya  Guha,  the  son  of 
Hembata.  He  was  the  deputy  of  the  Mahapratihara  Mahaksapaia- 
lika  Rajakula  Sri  Siddhasena,  who  deputed  him  to  write  it.3 4  The 
Later  Guptas  unlike  the  Maitrakas  appear  to  have  followed  the  inno¬ 
vation  introduced  by  Yasodharman  and  employed  local  people  of  re¬ 
cognition  to  perpetuate  their  edicts.  The  Aphsad  stone  inscription  of 
Adityasena,  ascribed  to  the  seventh  century,  was  composed  by  Sufes- 
masiva,  who  was  a  native  of  the  Gauda  country,  a  thoroughly  reli¬ 
gious  and  very  intelligent.,,4 

7.  Poets  and  Chroniclers 

Another  important  and,  it  may  be  added,  an  indispensable  autho¬ 
rity  for  this  period  is  Bana  Bhatta,  the  well-known  author  of  the 
early  seventh  century.  He  is  in  a  sense  his  own  biographer  to  a 
little  extent  for  he  gives  us  a  good  yet  all  too  brief  account  of  Ms 
own  life  and  of  the  early  days  of  Harsavardhana.  H©  narrates  to  us 
his  family  history.  In  the  a  expensive  Vatsyayana  clan  "  was  born 
Kubera  who  had  four  sons  among  whom  Pasupata  had  a  son  named 
Arthapati  who  had  eleven  sons  of  whom  Citrabhanu  by  a  Brahmani 
woman  called  RajadevI  had  a  son  styled  Bana.  He  lost  his  mother 

1  Fleet,  op.  cit.,  (33),  p.  148. 

3  Ibid.,  (38),  p.  171. 

8  Ibid.,  (39),  p.  190. 

4  Ibid.,  (42),  p.  208.  Also  see  Ch.  V,  Sec.  Ill,  4,  p.  365,  Ch.  VI,  ante.  Sec.  X,pp.  471-J 
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while  still  a  child  and  his  father  who  acted  “  his  mother’s  part,” 
when  little  Bana  was  only  fourteen  years,  died  a  premature  death.1 

Then  Bana  “  through  indulgence  in  sundry  youthful  follies... 
same  into  reproach.”  Later  he  went  forth  from  his  home  and 
1  brought  himself  into  the  derision  of  the  great.  Then  gradually 
hereafter  by  the  observation  of  great  courts  ”  he  “  regained  the 
tage  attitude  of  mind  customary  to  his  race.  3  Afterwards  seeking 
Earsa’s  patronage,  being  invited  by  Harsa’s  brother  Krsna  who  was 
j.  great  friend  of  Bana’s,3  he  went  to  the  court  but  he  was 
‘misunderstood  by  the  king.”*  He  was  received  at  first  coldly  by 
Harsa  who  said,  on  being  informed  about  his  arrival .  I  will  not 
see  him  yet  as  he  has  not  yet  offered  his  tribute  of  respect.” «  It  is 
no  wonder  that  he  was  sent  for  by  Harsa,  because  Bana  was  himself 
a  great  scholar,  having  “thoroughly  studied  the  Veda , with  its  six 
ingas’’  and  heard  as  far  as  possible  “lectures  on  the  Sastras.”  *  It 
is  not  strange  that  Harsa  gave  a  cold  reception  to  Bana  as  he  must 
have  heard  certain  rumours  of  his  “youthful  follies”7  but  only  a 
very  few  days  after  ”  he  was  received  by  Harsa  “  into  the  highest 
degree  of  honour.” 8 

The  result  of  this  patronage  was  that  Bana  became  a  kind  of 
court-chronicler  of  Harsa’s  court  and  an  extremely  reliable  historian  of 
the  social  life  of  this  period.  He  is  chiefly  remembered  for  his  famous 
Harsacarita  and  Kadarnharl  which  was  completed  by  his  son,  Pulinda 
Bhatta.  The  Harsacarita  gives  considerable  historical  information, 
the  veracity  of  which  can  be  checked  by  means  of  contemporary  in¬ 
scriptions  and  the  accounts  of  Yuan  Chwang,  as  has  been  shown 
to  some  extent  already. 9  But  the  date  of  the  composition  of  this 
work  is  not  yet  free  from  controversy, 10  although  it  can  hardly  be 
denied  that  it  must  have  been  composed  in  the  first  half  of  the 
seventh  century.  But  as  he  closes  this  work  almost  with  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  expedition  of  Harsa  to  punish  the  Gauda  Sasanka 
shortly  after  the  murder  of  Rajyavardhana  and  the  death  of  Graha- 
varman  Maukhari  at  the  hands  of  Deva  Gupta  which  may  be 

i  Bana,  Harsacarita,  p.  32 1  also  see  Kadambari,  pp.  2-3. 

9  Ibid.,  pp.  32-34. 

*  Ibid.,  pp.  4I-42. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  44- 

5  Ibid.,  p.  66. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  66. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  68. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  69. 

9  Cf.  Chapter  I,  ante.  Sect.  Ill,  3-9,  pp.  63-82. 

>*  Cf.  Keith,  A  History  of  Sanskrit  Literature,  p.  315. 
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placed  in  circa  A.  D.  606,  the  year  in  which  Harsa  ascended  the 
throne,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  Harsacarita  might  have  been 
composed  sometimes  between  A.  D.  606  and  608.  If  Bana,  who  has 
given  such  a  detailed  account  of  Harsas  birth  and  early  life,  had 
only  heard  of  his  campaigns  from  A.  D.  606-612  before  he  wrote  this 
work,  then  he  would  have  obviously  given  us  full  particulars  of  these 
exploits  in  this  book.  This  view,  however,  would  appear  to  run 
counter  to  the  opinion  of  Dr  Keith  who  holds  that  “Bana  wrote 
late  in  his  (Harsas)  reign  which  ended  in  647,  and  this  is  borne  out 
by  his  mention  of  VasavadafM  which  he  clearly  imitated.”1  With 
due  deference  to  such  a  view  it  is  not  clear  why  in  case  he  wrote 
late  in  Harsas  reign,  being  well-informed  about  all  the  exploits  of 
Harsa,  Bana  could  not  have  made  light  of  Harsas  defeat  at  the 
hands  of  Pulikesin  II  and  given  us  a  description  of  his  other 
victories  in  glowing  terms,  which,  however,  he  never  does.  “  Nor  does 
he  give  us  any  details  of  the  patronage  of  the  Buddhists  or  of 
Yuan  Chwang,  which  perhaps  may  be  attributed  to  his  anti-Buddhist 
views,  but  he  could  be  expected  to  give  us  at  least  some  information 
about  such  matters. 

Bana  is  also  credited  with  some  other  works.  It  is  possible 
that  he  might  have  written  the  Candisafaka  but  to  credit  him  with 
the  plays  Pdrvatiparinaya ,  the  production  of  Vamana  Bhatta  Bana  in 
the  15th  century,  and  the  Ratnavali  is,  as  Dr  Keith  rightly  observes, 
“  merely  an  idle  surmise.”3  It  is  worth  remarking  here  that 
Candisatalm  is  an  interesting  work  which  throws  light  on  some 
features  of  Saivism  of  this  period.  The  Harsacarita  and  the 
Kadamlari  on  the  other  hand  are  invaluable  sources  for  the  social 
life  of  this  age. 8 

Along  with  these  writers  must  be  considered  the  question  of  the 
Dandin,  who  according  to  Dr.  Keith  may  be  placed  about  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  circa  A.  D.  600. 4  Among  Indian  scholars  also  there  seems 
to  be  no  unanimity  of  opinion  regarding  his  date,  for  Dr  S.  K.  De 
thinks  that  he  flourished  in  the  beginning  or  in  the  first  half  of  the 
8th  century, 5  while  according  to  Dr  Krishnamachariar  he  must  have 
lived  much  earlier. 6  But  it  has  been  suggested  that  he  probably 

V  Keith,  op.  cit.,  p*  3^5*  T  .  .  .  f  n  \t 

*■  Ibid.  Some  annotators  hold  these  untenable  and  unconvincing  views:  Of.  r.  v. 

Kane,  The  Harsacarita,  Chs.  IV-VIII,  pp.  XVII-XVIII,  (Bombay,  1917)- 

8  See  passim  Ch.  VII  for  further  details. 

*  Keith,  op.  cit.,  p.  297. 

5  S.  K.  De,  History  of  Sanskrit  Poetics,  I,  p.  70. 

6  Krishnamacariar,  A  History  of  Classical  Sanskrit  Literature,  P-  3*4-  *5* 

Harichand,  Kalidasa,  pp.  77  ff.;K.  P.  Trivedi,  I.  A.,  XLI,  p.  235,  XLIV,  p.  278; 
/.  B.  R.  A.  S.,  XXIII,  p.  29. 
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flourished  for  some  time  in  the  court  of  Narasimha  I  (Mahamalla) 
during  A.  D.  630*60,  because  in  his  Kavyadarsa  Dandin  refers  to  a 
Saiva  king  called  Rajavarma1,  who  has  been  identified  with  Raja- 
simha  Pallava  (Narasimha  Varina  II)  who  was  known  as  a  devout 
Saiva 3  In  chapter  V  of  that  work  it  is  said  that  it  was  only 
composed  for  giving  lessons  in  rhetoric  to  a  royal  prince. 3  Whether 
this  identification  is  accepted  or  not,  some  internal  evidence  may  be 
cited  in  order  to  determine  his  date.  In  his  Avahtisundarlkatha  Dandin 
refers  to  the  great  Kalidasa  and  his  reference  to  caksu-ksati  (affliction 
in  the  eye)  has  been  interpreted  to  be  an  allusion  to  Kumaradasa 
who  was  blind.  Dandin  in  this  work  again  mentions  Harayana 
Bhatta,  probably  the  author  of  the  Vemsamhara,  Again  in  an  incom¬ 
plete  verse  he  refers  to  the  '*  emperor  of  poets  ”  (Kavinam-cakravar- 
tinam)  who  might  be  Bharavi,  his  great  grand-father.  Finally  he 
points  clearly  to  Bana  and  to  Mayura  in  the  following  words : 

Bhinnas  tlkmamukhenapi  cilram  Bdnena  nirvyathah. 

Vyaharisu  yaa  Imam  na  Mayurah  1 

From  these  references  especially  to  Bana  it  may  definitely  be  concluded 
that  Dandin  must  have  lived  after  Bana,  that  is,  after  A.  D.  610 
(C.  600-25)  and  he  may  with  some  confidence  be  placed  in  the  first 
half  of  the  seventh  century.  It  may  be  remembered  that  he  wrote 
the  well-known  romances  Dasakumaracarita ,  Kavyadarsa,  and  Avanti- 
sundarlkatha . 

Dandin's  reference  to  Bana  and  Mayura  also  suggests  that  they 
were  possibly  contemporaries.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Bana  in 
the  i lar^acarita  refers  among  his  friends  to  one  snake-doctor  called 
Mayuraka,5  who  has  already  been  identified  with  the  Mayura  who 
wTote  the  Sutyarsaiaka .  It  has  been  recorded  that  his  poetic  abilities 
during  a  recital  once  attracted  the  attention  of  the  emperor  Harsa- 
vardhana,  who  summoned  him  to  his  court,  where  he  became  a 
serious  rival  to  the  better  known  Bana,  who  might  have  been  his 
father-in-law. 8  It  has  also  been  suggested  that  Mayura  Siam  might 
also  have  been  one  of  his  works. .7  Mayura  was  therefore  in  all 
likelihood  the  contemporary  of  Bana  and  must  have  lived  in  the 
first  quarter  of  the  seventh  century. 

1  Dandin,  Kavyadarsa,  Ch.  II,  p.  279. 

2  Gopalan,  History  of  the  Pallavas  of  Kanchi  of  South  India ,  p.  1 10. 

5  C/.  S.  1.  I,  no.  24,  vs.  5,  6,  pp.  13-14. 

4  Ramakrishna  Kavi,  Avahtisuhdarikatha  of  Dandin ,  P.  O .  C.,  1922,  pp.  198-99. 

5  Sana,  Harsacarita ,  p.  32. 

6  Quackenbos,  The  Sanskrit  Poems  of  Mayura ,  Intr.  p.  60  (New  York,  1917.) 

7  N.  Venkatarao,  Rangaswami  Aiyangar  Commemoration  Volume,  p.  475. 
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It  is  worth  noticing  here  that  Bana,  being  a  celebrated  writer,  had 
a  number  of  literary  men  as  his  friends.  He  mentions,  for  example 
among  them  Isana,  the  Bhasa-kavi  or  the  song-writer,  the  preceptors 
Varavana  and  Vasavana,  the  descriptive  poet,  Yenlbharata,  a  Prakrta 
poet  the  young  noble  Vayavikara,  two  panegyrists,  Anangavana  and 
Sucivana,  the  reader  Sudrsti,  the  painter  Vlravarman,  and  the  music- 
teacher  Darduraka. 1  Of  course,  none  of  them  is  known  and  but  for 
Baua's  account  they  would  never  have  been  known  at  all  although 
they  deserve  to  be  remembered  as  minor  poets,  whose  works  unfortu¬ 
nately  have  not,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  Mayuraka,  survived. 

Later  than  these  poets  and  writers  must  have  lived  the  famous 
Bhartrhari  and  Jayaditya.  According  to  I-Tsing  about  forty  years 
before  he  wrote  the  account  of  his  travels,  viz.  A.D.  651  there  died  in 
India  a  grammarian  named  Bhartrhari,  who,  according  to  Dr  Keith, 
was  “  certainly  the  author  of  the  Vahyapadiya,  the  last  Indian  con¬ 
tribution  to  Indian  grammatical  science.”  3  He  also  wrote  the  well- 
known  Srhga  rasataka,  and  the  Bhartrhari  Sastra,  a  commentary  on 
Panini.3  Another  poet  of  the  seventh  century  was  Jayaditya  of 
great  ability  and  striking  power  who  wrote  the  Kdsika-vrtti  in  18000 
slokas,  being  a  commentary  of  Panini.  *  He  was  possibly  a  contem¬ 
porary  of  Candra  G-omin  about  whom  however  he  makes  no  mention. 5 

Another  intriguing  literary  figure  of  this  century  is  Bhatti, 
who  is  known  for  his  Bhatti-kdvya  or  the  RavanavadM.  He  is  of 
course  not  to  be  confused  with  the  Vatsabhatti  of  the  Mandasor 
inscription,  because  as  Dr  Keith  maintains  this  identification  “lacks 
all  plausibility.”6  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  he  was  known  to 
Bhamaha,  who  “may  approximately  be  placed  in  the  period  between 
the  last  quarter  of  the  7th  and  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  8th 
century.”  ^  This  Bhatti  has  also  been  identified  with  Bhartrhari  and 
it  has  been  contended  that  he  was  patronised  by  Sri  Dharasena  of 
Valabhi  and  that  he  flourished  in  “the  fourth  or  fifth  century.”8 
This  view  can  hardly  find  any  support  because  more  evidence  is 
necessary  before  such  an  early  date  can  be  accepted  for  Bhatti. 

1  Bana,  op.  tit. ,  pp.  3r~32- 

2  Keith,  A  History  of  Sanskrit  Literature ,  p.  176. 

8  I.  Tsing,  op.  cit.9  p.  LVIL 

‘Ibid.,  p.LVIL 

8  Cf.  Kielhorn,  I.  A.,  XV,  pp.  181, 184. 

8  Keith,  op.  ciU  P- 

*  S.  K.  De,  A  History  of  Sanskrit  Poetics ,  I,  p.  49* 

8  Krishnamachariar,  A  History  of  Classical  Sanskrit  Literature ,  p.  142* 
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If  Jayaditya  is  to  b©  placed  in  the  seventh  century,  then  the 
date  of  Magha  may  also  b©  determined  to  some  extent.  In  MAgha  s 
Sisupalavadha ,  which  depicts  Krsna's  slaughter  of  Simpdla ,  a  refer¬ 
ence  is  made  to  Jayadityas  Kdsikamvrtti  and  its  commentary  known 
as  the  Nyasa  which  is  attributed  to  Vamana.  Maghas  grand-father 
Suprabhadra  is  said  to  have  served  a©  a  minister  under  a  king  named 
Varmalata,  who  is  mentioned  in  a  record  dated  A.  D.  625. 1  He  may 
therefore  rightly  be  placed  in  the  latter  half  of  the  seventh  century. 2 

Kumaradasa,  who  wrote  the  Janakiharana  which  is  referred  to 
by  Rajasekhara  (A.  D.  900),  displays  a  knowledge  of  Jayaditya  s 
Kasika-vrtli,  and  must  have  been  familiar  to  Vamana  but  seems  to 
have  been  anterior  to  Magha  who  echoes  him.  Kumaradasa  has 
consequently  been  placed  between  A.  D.  650-700. 

Two  important  writers  who  graced  the  courts  of  the  Later  Guptas 
were  Skandasvamin  and  his  disciple  Harisvamin  the  famous  com¬ 
mentator'  of  the  Satapatha  Brd  hmana.  The  former  has  been  assigned 
to  the  end  of  the  5th  or  the  beginning  of  the  6th  century  and  the 
latter  to  A.  D.  558.  *  Harisvamin  in  his  commentary  states : 

Srlmato  ( a)vantinatha$ya  Vikramasya  kstisituh | 

J) harmd dhyakso  Harisvdml  'vydkhyairt  kurve  yathdwiati  11 
Yah  samr&t  krtavdn  sapta  soma  samstMsthakksruttm\ 

Vyakhydm  krtvadhyapayanmclm  srl  Skandasvdmyasti  me  guruh  11 
Yadadi  (bda)  mm  haler jagmuh  saptatrimm^ccatdni  vai\ 
Catvdrimsat  samacdnyastadu  bhdsyamidam  krtarn  11 5 

From  these  three  verses  it  may  be  observed  how  Harisvamin 
according  to  his  own  statement  was  the  Superintendent  of  Dharma 
(Law)  in  the  court  of  the  brave  lord  of  Avanti  (Avantindthasya 
Vikramasya).  He  appears  to  have  been  the  disciple  of  Skandasvamin, 
a  sovereign  among  scholars,  who  established  the  Seven  Soma 
Institutions  and  wrote  a  commentary  and  taught  Harisvamin  the 
Eg  Veda ,  This  commentary  was  written  in  the  year  when  3709  and 
after  another  40  years  of  the  Kali  Age  had  passed  away.  This  date 
appears  equivalent  to  A.  D.  638-39. 6 

Who  then  is  the  ruler  of  Avanti,  viz.  Malwa,  during  this  period 
who  was  virtually  acknowledged  as  ruler  of  the  country  and  as  a 

1  /.  R.  A.  S.,  1906,  p.  499 ;  &  U IX,  p.  187. 

3  Keith,  op.  ciU ,  p.  124;  Krishnamachariar,  op.  cit,  p.  155* 

8  ibid.,  p.  1 19.  Also  see/.  R.  A.  S.t  1901,  p.  253. 

4  Lakshman  Sarup,  Date  of  Skandaswamin ,  G.J.  C.  Volume,  p.  410* 

5  Cf.  Ibid Indices  to  the  Nirukta,  Intr.  pp.  29/ 

6  Swamikannu  Pillai,  Indian  Ephemeris ,  I,  p.  2. 
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brave  person  (Yikrama)  ?  The  only  ruler  who  has  been  styled  as 
the  Lord  of  Malwa  by  Bana  as  well  as  by  contemporary  inscriptions 
is  the  inveterate  enemy  of  ffarsavardhana,  Deva  Gupta.1  About  his 
bravery,  which  must  have  earned  him  the  title  of  Vikrama,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  especially  if  we  remember  how  he  attacked  and 
destroyed  Grahavarman  Maukhari,  allied  himself  with  the  Gauda 
Sasanka  and  possibly  with  the  Maitraka  Dhruvasena  II  of  Valabhi 
as  well  and  defied  Harsa  until  his  death ;  for  we  have  no  evidence  that 
he  was  ever  defeated  by  Harsa  until  he  died  and  his  throne  then 
passed  on  to  his  step-brother  Madhava  Gupta,  the  ally  of  Harsa. 
According  to  the  chronology  followed  in  this  treatise  he  might  have 
lived  between  circa  A.  D.  618-43,  and  in  this  period  Harisvamin  must 
have  flourished.  If  this  is  accepted,  then  his  guru,  Skandasv&min 
must  have  lived  and  enjoyed  the  patronage  of  the  father  of  Deva  Gupta, 
Mahasena  Gupta,  who  must  have  reigned  from  circa  A.  D.  593-618. 9 

B*  Philosophers  and  Grammarians— Buddhist 
1.  Hinayana  and  Mahayana 

Just  as  Jainism  produced  some  remarkable  philosophers  and 
grammarians,  among  the  Buddhists  too  we  find  a  school  of  such 
writers.  (The  philosophical  views  of  the  various  Buddhist  sects 
slowly  crystallised  into  two  important  schools  of  thought  known  as 
the  Hinayana  and  Mahayana  (the  Lesser  and  Greater  Vehicles)  the 
former  being  subdivided  into  the  Vaibhasika  and  the  Sautrantika 
and  the  latter  into  the  Madhyamika  and  the  Yogacara.^  Few  of  the 
ancient  works  pertaining  to  the  first  two  subdivisions  have  survived 
to  this  day  but  many  of  those  relating  to  the  latter  are  known  to  us.4 

(The  founder  of  the  Madhyamika  school  was  Nagarjuna,  who  is 
said  to  have  lived  four  hundred  years  after  Buddha’s  nirvana j(B.  0.  543jj 
but  as  he  is  stated  to  have  been  one  of  the  founders  or  patrons  of 
the  Nalanda  vihara  which  was  evidently  unknown  during  the  visit 
of  Fa  Hien, 5  and  according  to  Taranatha  he  was  a  contemporary  of 
a  king  called  Nemi  Candra  who  ruled  about  A.D.  300  in  Aparantaka 
and  as  his  biography  was  translated  into  Chinese  in  A.  D.  401,  he 
is  supposed  to  have  lived  between  these  two  dates,  mis  work  styled 

1  Bana,  Harsacarita,  pp.  173,  225  ff.  See  ante  Chapter  I  Sec.  Ill,  3,  pp.  64-/2.  E.  L, 
VII,  no.  22,  p.  159,  and  E.  /.,  IV,  no.  29,  pp.  208-09. 

3  Cf.  On  this  point  see  Lakshman  Sarup,  Date  of  Skandasvamtn,  Ganga  Hath 
Jha  Commemoration  Volume ,  p.  399  (r9 37)* 

8  Yuan  Chwang,  op.  tit.,  I  pp.  210, 371, 374 ;  Hiuen  Tsiang,  op.  ciUs  I,  pp.  105,  139. 

1  Vidyabhusana,  op.  cit.9  66. 

3  Fa  Hien,  op.  ciu,  p.  81.  Mr  D.  Mukerjea  denies  this  statement  P.  I.  H.  C.t  Z9S9* 
pp.427, 431. 
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Madhyamika-karika  was  the  first  work  of  the  Madhyamika  school, 
which  must  have  entitled  him  to  be  called  the  founder  of  that 
school^ 

The  next  important  writer  of  this  school  of  thought  was  Arya 
Deva  also  known  as  Karnanrpa,  Kana  Deva,  Nila  Netra  and  Pidgala 
Netra.  Yuan  Chwang  records  that  he  was  born  in  southern  India, 
travelled  through  Mahakosala,  Srughna,  Prayaga,  Chu-Li-Ya  (Cola?) 
and  Vaisali,  in  all  of  which  he  became  famous  by  defeating  the 
Tiriha  antagonists.1 2  He  is  stated  to  have  been  a  contemporary  of 
Candra  Gupta  II,  and  was  the  author  of  several  works  on  Madhya¬ 
mika  philosophy.3 *^ 

i  After  Arya  Deva  or  Deva  P'usa,  as  Yuan  Chwang  calls  him, 
Maitreya  was  the  most  notable  representative  of  this  school.  As  he, 
according  to  Yuan  Chwang,  communicated  the  materials  of  three 
treatises  to  Arya  Asanga,  who  lived  about  A.  D'.  450,  he  may  be  said 
to  have  been  alive  about  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  prior  to  this 
date.  His  most  notable  work  is  the  Saptadasa-bhumi-sastra-yogacarya, 
which  is  a  dissertation  on  Logic.  \ 

It  is  very  interesting  to  note  that  Yuan  Chwang  refers  to 
several  writers  some  of  whom  evidently  preceded  him.  It  is  only  a 
tradition  that  Maitreya  communicated  the  materials  of  three 

Buddhist  treatises  to  Arya  Asanga  at  Ayodhya-V  Asanga  is  said  to 
have  lived  nine  hundred  years  after  Buddha’s  nirvana  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Mdhavamsa,  took  place  in  543  B.  C.,  but  which,  according 
to  European  scholars,  occurred  between  470—480  B.  C. 5  Then  Asanga 
must  have  lived  according  to  the  first  version  somewhere  about  A.  D. 
450, 6  while  according  to  the  second  computation  he  must  have  lived 
somewhere  about  A.  D.  520.  He  has  been  assigned  to  A.  D.  450  as 
he  was  the  eldest  brother  of  Vasubandhu  who  is  considered  to  have 
lived  about  the  year  A.  D.  480.  He  is  stated  to  have  been  a  pro¬ 
fessor  {pandita)  at  the  Halanda  monastery  and  was  at  first  the 
follower  of  the  Mahlsaka  sect  before  he  became  Maitreya’s  disciple,  f 

1  Vidyabhusana,  op.  cit..  p.  68. 

3  Yuan  Chwang,  op.  cit. , II,  pp.  loo,  200, 224. 

3  Vidyabhusana,  J.  A.  S.  B.,  (N.  S.),  IH,  no.  7,  p.  54®  J  also  see  A  History  of  Indian 
Logic,  pp*  248, 261-62. 

*  Yuan  Chwang,  op .  cit.,  II,  pp.  355-56. 

*  Fleet,/,  R.  A.  S.,  1904,  pp.  1-26. 

6  Vidyabhusana,  Med.  Logic.,  p.  74* 

'  Yuan  Chwang,  op.  cit.,  I,  p.  357. 
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Vasubandhu  is  stated  to  have  been  born  at  Gandhara  (Peshawar) 
where  Yuan  Chwang  saw  a  tablet  commemorating  his  death.  He 
was  at  first  a  Vaibhasika  philosopher  of  the  Sarvastivada  sect  but 
appears  to  have  been  later  on  converted  to  the  Yogacara  school  of 
the  Mahayana  sect  by  his  elder  brother  Asaiiga.  Owing  to  his 
Vaibhasika  associations  he  was  a  friend  of  Mandratha,  an  authority 
on  that  Sastra ,  who  lived  about  A.  D.  500  and  was  a  contemporary 
of  another  Vaibhasika  scholar  named  Sanghabhadra  who  flourished 
about  A.  D.  489.  His  date  has  been  therefore  approximately  fixed,  at 
circa  A.  D.  480.  He  was  the  reputed  author  of  several  works 
including  the  Tarkcimstra  which  has  been  christened  to  be  “  perhaps 
the  first  regular  Buddhist  work  on  Logic.”1  Yuan  Chwang  during 
his  stay  in  India  noticed  three  other  works  attributed  to  him  which 
were  called  in  Chinese  JSonki ,  Ronshiki  and  JRonshin . 3 

(About  this  time  there  flourished  the,  famous  Dinnaga  ( Acdrya ) 
who  became  later  on  a  disciple  of  Vasubandhu.  On  being  invited  to 
the  celebrated  Nalanda  monastery,  he  defeated  and  converted  many 
Tirtha  controversialists  like  Sudurjaya  and  others*)  He  has  been 
assigned  to  A.  D.  500, 3  but  he  seems  to  have  lived  earlier  for  he 
must  have  been  a  contemporary  of  Kalidasa  who  advises  his  verse 
in  his  Meghaduta  to  avoid  Dinnaga s  rugged  hand  { sthulahasta ). 4 
Consequently  if  Kalidasa,  as  has  been  assumed  in  this  treatise,  lived 
about  A.  D.  400,  then  it  must  be  concluded  that  Vasubandhu  and  Ms 
disciple  Dinnaga  must  have  been  Kalidasa's  contemporaries,  viz., 
about  the  first  quarter  of  the  fifth  century.  It  is  worth  noting  that 
Mallinatha  compares  Dinnaga  to  a  rock  (adrikalpa). 5  Subsequently 
even  I-Tsing  refers  to  him  and  to  DharmaklriL 6  He  was  a  great 
traveller,  dialectician  and  scholar.  He  was  born  at  Kanci,  travelled 
to  Nalanda,  moved  into  Orissa  and  toured  through  MaharastraJ  He 
had  a  pupil  named  Sankara  Svamin,  who  was  the  author  of  the 
Nyaija  Pravesa  Tarka  Sdstra.8 

(There  were  some  famous  logicians  who  followed  Dinnaga  and 
whom  Yuan  Chwang  also  refers  to  in  his  account. )  Another  south 

1  Vidyabhusana,  op.  tit.,  pp.  7S~7^- 

*  Yiian  Chwang,  op.  tit,  I,  p.  210.,  Hiuen  Tsiang,  op.  ciU,  I,pp.  98,  105,  172,  193, 
225,  236. 

8  Vidyabhusana,  op.  tit.,  p.  80. 

*  Meglu,  1, 14,  p.  12. 

5  C/.,  Mallinatha’s  commentary  on  the  above  verse. 

6  I-Tsing,  A  Record  of  the  Buddhist  Religion,  p.  LVIII. 

7  Yuan  Chwang,  op.  tit.,  I,  p.  210 ;  Vidyabhusana,  op.  tit.,  p.  81. 

8  Vidyabhusana,  op.  tit.,  pp.  101-2. 
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ndian  Buddhist  scholar  who  was  born  at  Kanci  but  came  to 
falanda  was  Dharmapala.  There  he  became  very  proficient  and 
nost  probably  preceded  Silabhadra  as  the  head  of  the  monastery,  a 
i ttle  prior  to  the  visit  of  Yuan  Chwang.  J  Before  _  he  entered  the 
tfalanda  sahgharama  he  was  evidently  connected  with  a  monastery 
lt  Kausambi  where  Yiian  Chwang  observed  the  ruins  of  such  an 
nstitution  in  which  Dharmapala  is  stated  to  have  defeated  the 
acre  tics.1  This  Dharmapala  initiated  into  the  priesthood  ( Sahgha )  the 
Tirtha  scholar  Dhajjnakirli.  .As  Yiian  Chwang  mentions  Dharmapala 
and,  as  Dharinaiirtiwas  his  pupil,  they  may  both  be  considered  to 
have  been  his  contemporaries.  In  fact  I-Tsing  records  how  after 
Dinnaga  “Dharmakirti  made'  further  improvement  in  Logic.”3 
Dharmapala  was  the  author  of  several  important  works  on  Logic, 
the  most  prominent  of  which  were  the  Alambana-pralyaya-dliyana- 
sastra-vydkhya,  Vidvmmtra  siddhi-saslra-vyakhya  and  the  Sata-sastra- 
vaipulya-vydkhya. 8 

(^Dharmapala  was  evidently  followed  by  Silabhadra  at  Nalanda 
where  he  became  the  chief  of  the  whole  establishment.  ]  He  was  a 
Brahmapa  and  was  related  to  the  royal  family  of  Samatata  (Bengal). 
He  was  a  disciple  of  Dharmapala  whom  he  succeeded  as  chief  at 
Nalanda  where  he  taught  Yuan  Chwang. 5.  This  Chinese  pilgrim  has 
recorded  how  Silabhadra  alone  had  mastered  fifty  collections  of  the 
Sutras  and  Sastras,  which  was  considered  an  intellectual  feat  at 
Nalanda;'^  As  he  was  consequently  the  contemporary  of  Yuan 
Chwang  he  may  be  said  to  have  lived  about  A.  D.  635.' 

\  The  next  important  writer  on  Logic  after  Silabhadra  was  Dhar¬ 
makirti  who  is  not  mentioned  by  Yuan  Chwang  but  is  referred  toby 
I-Tsing  who  styles  him  as  the  next  most  notable  logician  after 
Dinnaga,  as  related  already. )  According  to  Tibetan  tradition  he  was  a 
south  Indian  having  been  born  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Cudamani,  and 
was  the  son  of  a  Tirtha  Brahmana,  but  his  occasional  attendance  at 
Buddhist  lectures  went  a  long  way  in  converting  him.  He  finally 
went  to  the  Madhyadesa  (Magadha)  where  he  was  received  into  the 
priesthood  by  Dharmapala.  He  is  said  to  have  learnt  the  secret  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  Tirtha  system  from  Kumarila,  whom  he  ultimately  con¬ 
verted  to  Buddhism.  He  is  recorded  to  have  at  last  returned  to  the 

i  Yuan  Chwang,  op.  ciu,  I,  p.  3?2 ;  Hiuen  Tsiang.,  op.  tit.,  I,  p.  235. 

3  I-Tsing,  op.  ciU,  p.  LVIII. 

*  Vidyabbusana,  op*  cit*,  p.  102* 

Hiuen  Tsiang,  op.  tit,  II,  p.  XI0 ;  I-Tsing,  op  tit.,  p.  181. 

•••»  Shamans Hwui Li  and  Yen  Tsung,  Life,  p.  122 ;  I-Tsing,  op.  tit. ,  p.  XLV. 

«  Ibid.,  p.  112. 

i  Vidyabhusana,  A  History  of  Mediaeval  School  of  Indian  Logic,  p.  102. 
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Daksinapatha  where  he  defeated  many  of  the  Tlrthu  scholars  and 
retired  into  a  monastery  at  Kalinga. 1  As  he  was  the  pupil  of  Dbar- 
mapala  and  evidently  not  a  notable  logician  during  the  visit  of  Yuan 
Chwang,  but  was  remembered  by  I-Tsing  during  A.  D.  871-95,  he  may 
be  assigned  to  c.  A.  D.  650.  Author  of  numerous  works  on  Logie, 
he  is  chiefly  noted  for  his  Pramana-vdrtika-karika ,  Prarndna-vartikavrit?, 
Pramana-viniscaya ,  Nyayarhihdu ,  Hetu-bmdu-vivarana  and  other  works. 3 
One  of  his  contemporaries  Devendrabodhi  wrote  a  commentary  on 
one  of  his  works  styled  as  the  Pra?7idna~vdrlika~panjika ,  explaining 
some  of  the  difficulties  in  Dharmakirfci's  work  of  that  name.3 

These  famous  writer-teachers  left  some  illustrious  pupils  after 
them  and  they  set  themselves  to  write  elaborate  commentaries  on 
their  preceptors'  works.  )  Sakyabodhi,  stated  to  have  been  a  pupil  of 
Devendrabodhi  and  ascribed  to  A.  D.  675,  wrote  a  commentary  on  the 
latter's  book  referred  to  above,  called  the  Pramancrvdriika  ( pmijtkd ) 
tikd,  the  Samskrta  original  of  which  appears  to  have  been  lost  but  the 
Tibetan  version  of  which  survives.  4  There  was  another  commentator 
known  as  Vinlta  JDeva,  who  lived  about  the  end  of  the  seventh  cen¬ 
tury  and  composed  the  celebrated  Samay'abhedoparacana-cdkra.  and  five 
annotations  on  the  works  of  Dharmaklrti  and  one  on  the  Akmbana- 
pariksd  of  Dinnaga. 5 

The  next  prominent  logician  and  grammarian  of  this  period  was 
Candra  Gomin  about  whose  date  there  is  no  unanimity  of  opinion. 
Originally  from  Varendra  (Rajashahi),  he  later  on  went  to  ifalanda 
where  possibly  he  wrote  his  Caiidra-  Vydkarana  which  is  a  commentary 
on  Panini's  grammar,6  and  the  Nydyaloka  Siddhi,  the  original  Samskrta 
of  which  is  lost  but  the  Tibetan  version  of  which  is  extant."  In  the 
former  occurs  the  cryptic  line  that  44  the  Jarta  king  defeated  the 
Hunas",  8  which  has  been  interpreted  to  mean  a  possible  allusion 
to  Skanda  Gupta,  who,  as  we  know,  defeated  the  Hunas. 9  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  Candra  Gomin  is  not  mentioned  by 
Jayaditya  who  lived  in  A.  D.  661'62,10  but  by  Hema  Candra  Suri 

1  Vidyabhusana,  op.  cit pp.  103-4. 

2  Ibid.,  pp.  105-18. 

8  Ibid.,  p.  Il8. 

4  Ibid.,  p.  119- 

8  Ibid.,  pp.  II9-I2I. 

6  Ibid.,  /.  A.  S.  B.,  Ill,  no.  2,  (20)  1907,  (N.  S.)  p.  115.  Also  see  his  A  History  of  Indian 
Logic ,  Ancient,  Mediaeval  and  Modern  Schools,  pp.  333-S& 

7  Ibid.,  Med .  Logic,  p.  123. 

8  Candra  Gomin,  Candra-Vyakarana,  cited  by  Jayaswal,  History  of  India,  p.  11$. 

8  Fleet,  C.  L  L,  III,  (13),  P-  55* 

10  cf.  Kielhorn,  Indra  Gomin  and  Other  Grammarians,  L  A,  XV,  pp.  181, I04. 
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ho  lived  during  A.  D.  1088-1172.  This  would  imply  that  Candra 
omin  lived  after  Jayaditya  but  prior  to  Hema  Candra  Suri.  He 
stated  to  have  lived  during  the  reign  of  §11  a,  the  son  of  Harsa. 
ut  whether  this  Harsa  can  confidently  be  identified  with  the 
Arsavardhana  of  the  Puspabhuti  family  of  Kanauj  cannot  be 
icided. 1  But  if  this  identification  is  accepted  tentatively  then 
urhaps  Gomin’s  reference  to  the  defeat  of  the  Hunas  is  probably  to 
3  attributed  to  Rajyavardhana,  who  according  to  Bana,  also  defeated 
le  Hunas.2  This  would  imply  that  Candra  Gomin  might  have  been 
contemporary  of  Rajyavardhana,  but  this  inference  cannot  be  laid 
own  with  any  certainty. 

Caiidra  Gomin  evidently  belonged  to  a  famous  family  of 
romins.  India  Gomin  is  mentioned  in  company  with  grammarians 
ke  Candra  Gomin  or  in  connection  with  a  work  on  grammar  like 
le  Kaldpaka  about  whose  relation  to  Panini,  according  to  Kielhorn, 
aere  cannot  be  any  doubt. 3  Besides  Indra  Gomin  there  is  another 
romin  referred  to  in  the  Khoh  copper-plate  grant  of  Maharaja 
amksdbha,  dated  A.  D.  528-29,  wherein  it  is  stated  how  “at  the 
9quest  of  Chhodugomin  ”  half  of  the  village  of  Maninaga-pette  was 
iven  away  as  a  gift. 4  Again  in  the  Khoh  copper-plate  grant  of 
lahardja  §arvanatha,  the  date  of  which  is  lost,  half  of  the  village 
f  Dhavasandika  in  the  Yota  sahiika  was  granted  to  Chhodugomika. 5 6 7 
P’hat  relation  existed  between  these  two  persons  it  is  not  possible 
o  determine  with  any  decision,  nor  is  it  possible  to  infer  whether 
hese  were  connected  with  the  Indra  or  Candra  Gomins  mentioned 
Iready.  But  it  is  apparent  that  these  persons  obviously  belonged  to 
he  Gomin  family. 

t  In  the  eighth  century  there  were  some  notable  grammarians, 
lavi  Gupta  had  a  disciple,  the  famous  Tantric  scholar,  Sarvajna 
tfitra,  who  lived  in  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century.)5  It  has 
herefore  been  suggested  that  Ravi  Gupta  might  have  flourished  in 
he  first  quarter  of  the  eighth  century.  He  was  the  author  of  a 
jommentary  on  Dharmaklrti’s  P ramana-vartika^  the  original  Samskrta- 
version  of  which  is  lost.  7  Then  there  was  Santa  Raksita,  who  is  said 

1  Vidyabhusana,  op.  tit.,  P*  123.  This  identification  was  proposed  by  Dr  Vidya- 
>husana  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  will  find  acceptance. 

2  Bana,  Harsacanta ,  pp.  1 32, 165. 

3  I.  A,,XV,p.i8l. 

4  Fleet,  C.  L  L  III,  (25),  p.  116. 

5  Ibid.,  (29),  p.  132. 

6  Vidyabhusana,  Intr.,  Sragdhara  Stotra,  p.  XXX,  (Bib.  Ind.  Series) 

7  Ibid.t  Med .  Louie,  pp.  123-24. 
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to  have  died  when  king  Dharmapala  became  king,  that  is  in  circa 
A.  D.  769-801. 1  He  is  considered  to  have  left  hfalanda  for  Tibet  at 
the  invitation  of  king  Klin-sron-deii-iscm,  who  with  the  aid  of  Santa 
Raksita  built  the  hionastery  of  Sam-ye  in  Tibet  in  imitation  of  the 
Odantapura  vihara  at  Magadha  in  A.  D.  749. 2  He  may  therefore  be 
allotted  to  about  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century  A.  D,  He  was 
the  author  of  a  commentary  on  the  Vcida  Nydya  of  Dharmaklrti  and 
a  summary  of  the  Tatfvas  known  as  Tattva-sahgralia-karika. 3  One 
of  his  followers  was  Kamala  Sri l a  (Sila)  who  like  his  master  also 
went  to  Tibet  and  wrote  commentaries  on  the  works  of  his  preceptor 
Dharmaklrti  in  circa  A.  D.  750. 4 

0.  Logicians  and  Grammarians:  Jaina 
1.  Svetambara  and  Digambara 

We  have  noticed  till  now  some  of  the  most  important  Hindu  and 
Buddhist  writers  of  the  Gupta  age  till  the  fifth  .century  A.  D.  and 
we  may  now  turn  to  some  of  the  prominent  Jaina  men  of  letters. 
Though  in  the  Gupta  period  Jainism  did  not  flourish,  it  must  be 
confessed  that  Jainism  produced  some  remarkable  literary  men. 

We  find  some  distinguished  logicians  and  grammarians  in  this 
period.  Devardhi  Gani,  also  known  as  Ksamasramana,  codified 
the  teachings  of  Mahavlra  in  a  Council  at  Valabhi  in  A.  D.  45.3L6 
Siddhasena  Divakara,  who  laid  for  the  first  time  the  foundation  of 
Logic  or  Nydya  among  the  Jainas  by  compiling  the  Nydydvaidra  in 
32  short  stanzas.  He  also  wrote  the  a  work  in 

Prakrta  on  general  philosophy  containing  elaborate  discussions  in 
Logic.  He  was  a  Svetambara  Jaina  and  according  to  Jaina  tradition 
converted  Yikramaditya  to  Jainism  470  years  after  the  -nirmna  of 
Mahavlra  which  Is  ascribed  to  57  B.  C.6,  implying  that  Siddhasena 
Divakara  must  have  been  alive  in  the  first  half  of  the  sixth  century, 
viz.  A.  D.  527.  It  has,  however,  been  presumed  that  he  might 
have  lived  at  TTjjaini,  about  A.  D.  533. 7  This  would  mean  that 
Yasovarma  Deva  was  converted  by  Siddhasena  Divakara,  but  his 
date  is  still  an  open  question  which  can  be  determined  only  when 
epigraphic  evidence  is  found  to  corroborate  the  statements  of  Jaina 
and  Buddhist  tradition  and  literature.8  The  next  important  Jaina 

1  Ray  D.  H.  N.  L,  I,  p.  279. 

2  Das,  /.  A.  S.  B.,  V,  1881,  Pt,  I,  p.  226,  Waddel,  Lamaim,  p.  28. 

3  Vidyabhusana,  op.  czt,  p.  125. 

4  Ibid.,  pp.  129-30. 

5  I.  A.,  XI,  p.  247;  Jacobi,  Intr.  Kalpasutra,  p.  15* 

6  Merutungasvami,  Prabhanda  Cintchnani,  text,  pp.  13-16,  trans.  pp.  IQ-14*  !•  -A,  XI, 
p.  24.7,  R.  G.  Bhandarkar,  Report  on  Sanskrit  Mss,  pp.  1 18, 140. 

7  Vidyabhusana,  op.  cit pp.  14-15. 

8  Siddhasena  Divakara,  Sannati  Tarka ,  Intr.,  pp.  1-18 ;  (Sanghvi  and  Doshi);  Saletore, 
J.  U .  B.}  X,  Pt  I,  pp.  187-IQ8. 
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writer,  Siddhasena  Gani,  a  Svetambara,  composed  a  commentary  on 
Umasvati’s  Tattvdirlhddhigam a-Sutrcr.  known  as  the  Tativdrthatikd 
wheMiflTe^  the  principles  of  the  sources  of  knowledge 

(Pramdna)  and  the  system  of  understanding  things  from  particular 
view-points  ( Naya ). 1  As  h©  refers  in  this  work  to  Siddhasena 
Divakara,  his  predecessor,  he  has  been  rightly  placed  after  him.1 2 3 

Among  the  Digambaras  too  there  were  some  notable  men  of 
literary  ability.  Samantabhadra  wrote  a  well-known  commentary  on 
Umasvatfs  Tattvarthadhigama  Sutra  styled  as  Grahdhahasti  Mahdbkdsya . 
He  also  composed  the  Yiikhjdnusdsana ,  the  Rainakarmidaka  (also 
styled  as  the  Updsak&dhyayana ),  the  Svayainbhu  Slotra  and  the 
Caturvmisati  Jinastuti.  He  is  referred  to  by  Jina  Sena  in  the  Adi 
Purana  which  is  ascribed  to  A.  D.  838,  and  by  Kumarila, 8  the 
Hindu  philosopher,  the  contemporary  of  Dharmaklrti,  who  is  usually 
attributed  to  have  lived  in  the  eighth  century.  Samantabhadra  is 
consequently  supposed  to  have  survived  in  about  A.  D.  600. 4 

Another  important  Digambara  writer  of  this  period  was  the 
famous  logician  Akalanka  Deva,  who  has  been  styled  like  Samanta¬ 
bhadra,  as  a  ham  hF'a  pbef  of  repute.  He  is  remembered  for  his 
commentary  on  Samantabhadra’s  Apiamivfidmsd  called  Asia*  Sait,  & 
work  on  Jaina  philosophy  and  logic,  Nydya- V in iscaya,  Akalanka - 
Stdtra,  Svarupa-Sambhodana  and  Prdyaseitta .  He  was  celebrated  as 
the  “crest-gem  of  all  logicians  ’*  ( Sakala  idrkika-cakra-cuddmani), 5  He 
has  rightly  been  placed  in  circa  A.  D.  750 6  and  can  hardly  be 
declared  to  have  lived  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  seventh  century.7 

The  next  notable  Digambara  author  who  lived  towards  the  close 
of  this  age  was  Yi^anandav  who  is  mentioned  by  the  Hindu 
philosopher  Madhavacarya  in  '“the  fourteenth  century.  He  wrote  the 
Aptamimdmsdlankrti  also  styled  as  Astasdhasri,  being  an  elaborate 
exposition  of  various  logical  principles.  He  refers  in  this  work  to 
Samantabhadra  and  Akalanka,  mentioning  besides  Dinnaga,  Udyot- 
kara,  Dharmaklrti,  Prajhakara,  Bhartrhari,  Sabarasvami,  Prabhakara 

1  Peterson,  Third  Report,  83-86. 

2  Vidyabhusana,  op.  cit,  p.  22. 

8  R.  G.  Bhandarkar,  Report  on  Sanskrit  Mss.,  p.  118 B.  B.  R.  A .  S.,  XVIII,  p.  227. 

4  Vidyabhusana,  op.  cit. ,  pp.  23-24. 

8  Peterson,  Seventh  Report ,  p.  217. 

6  Vidyabhusana,  op.  cit.y  pp.  26,  28.  In  this  connection  also  see  K.  B.  Pathak, 
/*  B.  R.  A.  S.y  XVIII,  pp.  219,  221-22,  Peterson,  Second  Report  on  the  Search  for  Mss.,  p.  79 ; 
Altekar,  Rastrakutas  and  their  Times,  p.  409,  Saletore,  Mediaeval  Jainism,  pp.  34-35*  232-233. 

7  Upadhye,  N.  I.  A.,  II,  pp.  128-134.  The  arguments  adduced  in  support  of  this 

contention  are,  to  say  the  least,  uncritical  and  unhistorical. 
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and  Kura  aril  a.1 *)  He  was  also  known  as  Pair  a  Kesari  Svdmi  and  as 
he  is  praised  in  the  Adi  Parana  {circa  A.  D.  838),  he  is  believed  to 
have  lived  in  the  beginning  of  the  9th  century  at  Pataliputra, 3  As 
Dharmottara  lived  about  A.  D.  837,  Vidyananda  his  commentator 
has  been  assigned  to  about  A.  D.  827. 3 

Another  interesting  Jaina  writer  who  throws  some  light  on  the 
life  of  this  period  is  the  first  Haribhadra  Suri,  the  author  of  the 
Samaraiccha  Kahd .  He  is  to  be  distinguished  from  his  na’mesake  who 
is  reckoned  to  have  survived  in  circa  A,  D.  1168  and  to  whom  are 
ascribed  the  Saddarsana- samuecaya ,  Dasavaikdlika-niryukii-tikd ,  Nydija- 
pravesaka-sutra  and  the  Nydydvataravrtti .  The  first  Haribhadra  Suri 
is  stated  to  have  died  in  Sainvat  535  or  A.  D.  478  which  is  also 
the  view  of  modem  Jaina  pandits.  Leumann  and  Jacobi,  however, 
considered  that  his  date  has  been  wrongly  referred  to  the  Sammfr 
instead  of  the  Valabhi  or  the  Gupta  era  which  commenced  in  A.  D. 
319.  Consequently  according  to  Jacobi,  Haribhadra  Suri  I  must 
have  died  in  Gupta  era  535  or  A.  D.  854  and  the  works  which  are 
attributed  to  the  second  Haribhadra  Suri  must  have  been  written  by 
the  first  Haribhadra  Suri.  But  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  a  verse 
in  the  Saddarsana  Samuecaya  refers  without  doubt  to  the  definition 
of  the  Praiyaksa  and  the  Anumdna  given  by  Dharmakirti  who  lived 
about  A.  D.  650.  Moreover  it  is  inexplicable  why  Vacaspati  and 
IJdayanacarya  do  not  refer  to  an  excellent  work  on  Indian  Philosophy 
like  the  Saddarsana  Samuecaya  if  it  existed  as  early  as  the  9th  or 
10th  century.  Against  this  contention  it  has  been  maintained  that 
Haribhadra  uses  the  word  viraha  in  the  Samaraiccha  Kahd,  which  is 
alluded  to  by  Siddharsi  who  wrote  in  A.  IX  905,  and  he  therefore 
must  have  lived  before  this  date  viz.  A.  D.  854. 4 5  But '  against  this 
argument  again  it  has  been  maintained  that  as  Haribhadra  Suri  I 
uses  in  his  work  Anekdntajayapatdkd  the  term  A  kalahkanydya 
Haribhadra  Suri  must  have  lived  before  A.  D.  700. s  The  context, 
however,  appears  to  show  that  the  term  Akalahka  implies  rather  the 
spotless  {akalahka)  nydya  of  the  Jainas  and  not  the  nydya  propounded 
by  the  guru  Akaianka. 6  Even  if  the  latter  is  maintained  to  be 


1  Vidyabhusana,  op.  cit,  p.  27. 

3  Pathak,  /.  B.  B.  R.  A .  S.»  XVIII,  pp.  22/,  229. 

8  Vidyabhusana,  op.  cit.f  p.  35. 

4  Cf.  Ibid pp.  48-49*  (f.  n.) 

5  Kailasacandra  Sastri,  Nyayakumudacandra t  Intr.  p.  105  ( H  indi-Grantha-Ratbnakara 
Karyalaya,  Bombay,  1938). 

6  Saletore,  The  Age  of  Guru  Akalahka,  J.  B.  H,  S.»  VI,  no.  I-It,  pp,  10-33. 
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the  case,  then  it  would  imply  that  Haribhadra  Suri  I  lived  after 
Akalanka  or  was  possibly  Ms  contemporary.  But  we  know  definitely 
that  Akalanka  Deva  was  a  contemporary  of  Sahasatunga  Dantidurga 
II  for  whom  we  have  two  specific  dates  namely  A.  D.  742  and  754. 1 
Some  writers  would  nevertheless  assign  Haribhadra  Suri  I  to  the 
period  ranging  from  A.  D.  705-775. 3 


1  &.  I.,  XXV,  pp.  25-31 ;  Rice,  Mysore  and  Coorg ,  p.  67 ;  Fleet,  D.  K.  D.,  p.  389. 

5  Jinavijaya  Muni,  Haribhadracaryasya  Samayanirnayah,  P.  0.  C.,  1919,  P-  CXXV.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  Udyotanasuri,  who  wrote  his  KuvalayaniSla  in  saka  699  (A.  D. 
7J7)  refers  to  Haribhadra  Suri  I  who  must  have  been  either  his  contemporary  or  his 
predecessor.  P.  0.  C.,  1919,  op.  tit.,  Hermann  Jacobi  agreed  with  this  view :  see  his  Intr; 
to  Haribhadrasuri’s  SamarSicchakaba,  I,  p.  2,  (Calcutta,  1926). 


CHAPTER  VII 


Religion 

I.  Introduction 

We  may  now  turn  to  the  various  types  of  religion  which 
prevailed  in  the  Gupta  empire  from  the  beginning  of  the  third 
till  the  close  of  the  eighth  century  A.  D.  ^In  the  age  of  Gupta 
sovereignty  the  most  important  religions  which  deserve  scrutiny  are 
Bhagavatism,  !§aivism,  Jainism  and  Buddhism.  The  first  creed  was 
fostered  by  the  imperial  Guptas  themselves  and  therefore  it  naturally 
spread  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  not  only  of  their  empire, 
but  it  even  penetrated  into  the  confines  of  Daksinapatha.  This 
does  not  imply  that  Shaivism  perished,  because  as  contemporary 
inscriptions  indicate,  it  occupied  a  strong  position  especially  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  many  ruling  families  of  this  period  followed  the 
cult  of  Siva.  In  the  presence  of  these  two  religions.  Jainism  which 
had  once,  prior  to  the  advent  of  the  Guptas,  assumed  great 
importance  and  power,  -fell "on  evil  days;  and  though  it  lost  its 
prominence  when  compared  with  the  other  creeds,  as  contemporary 
evidence  bears  out,  it  continued  to  survive  and  exert  some  influence. 
In  comparison  with  Jainism,  Buddhism  during  this  age  again 
was  still  on  firm  ground  in  the  Gupta  empire  as  can  be  gathered 
from  epigraphs,  travellers’  accounts,  literary  works  and  coins  of 
this  period.  \ 

1.  Concepts  of  Religion  in  Pre-Gupta  times— Bhagavatism 

The  staunchest  supporters  of  Yasudeva,  called  Bhagavatas,  were 
to  be  found  only  in  the  Mathura  region  as  early  as  the  fourth 
century  B.  C.  This  conclusion  can  he  maintained  on  the  authority 
of  Megasthenes  who  was  the  Macedonian  ambassador  at  the  court  of 
Candragupta  Maurya  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  fourth  century  B.  C. 
Megasthenes  and  Arrian  state  that  Herakles  was  held  in  special 
honour  by  the  Sourasenoi  who  possessed  the  two  large  cities  called 
Methora.  and  Kleisobora  through  which  flowed  a  navigable  river 
called  the  Iobares.  The  Sourasenoi,  Herokles  and  the  river  Iobares 
have  been  identified  with  the  Surasenas  (Satvatas),  Vasudeva-K|?i?a 
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and  the  river  Yamuna  or  Jumna,1 2  while  Methora  and  Kleisobora 
have  been  identified  with  Mathura  and  Krsnapura.3  If  these 
identifications  are  accepted  then  it  follows  that  there  was  an  early 
and  definite  connection  between  Vasudeva-Krsna,  the  celebrated 
Yadava  and  the  &atvatas  of  Mathura. 8  This  prince  was  the  first 
preacher  of  the  Bhagavata  Dharma  to  Arjuna.4  His  garuda  and  cakra 
are  associated  with  solar  mythology5,  and  it  has  been  maintained 
that  Krsna,  a  prince  of  the  Satvata  Yadavas,  was  a  follower  of  Ghora 
Angirasa,  a  priest  of  the  Sun.® 

Though  little  is  heard  of  Bhagavatism  after  the  fourth  century 
B.  C.,  it  is  evident  that  this  faith  spread  beyond  the  confines  of 
the  Mathura  region,  as  can  be  observed  from  the  inscriptions  at 
Ghasundl 6  and  Besnagar.  The  Besnagar  inscription  conclusively 
proves  that  Bhagavatism  existed  in  the  second  century  B.  C.,  when 
the  object  of  Bhagavata  worship  was  Vasudeva,  god  of  gods,  and  his 
votary  was  Heliodora  (Heliodorus),  the  son  of  Diya  (Dion),  a  native 
of  Taxila. 7  From  Panini  we  gather  that  Sankarsana  was  the  com¬ 
panion  of  Krsna,8  as  is  suggested  by  the  Ghasundl  stone  inscription 
which  refers  to  a  puja  stone  wall  ( sildprakdra )  for  Bhagavata 
Sankarsana  and  Vasudeva,  The  further  conquest  of  Bhagavatism  is 
proved  by  the  Nanaghat  cave  inscription,  which  records,  after 
an  invocation  to  Dhamma  (Dharma),  Ida  (Indra),  Samkamsana 
(Sankarsana)  and  Vasudeva,  the  descendants  of  Camda  (Candra),  the 
four  Lukapalas,  Yama,  Varuna  Kubera  and  Vasava,  that  some  fee 
(dak&qa)  was  given  at  various  sacrifices  by  a  daughter  of  the 
Maharathi  Kaialaya*  the  scion  of  the  Amgiya  family,  the  wife  of 
Siri,  the  mother  of  prince  Vedisiri,  the  son  of  a  king  who  is  called 
Lord  of  Daksinapatha  and  mother  of  Sati  Sirimata.®  This  inscription 
reveals  the  beginnings  of  a  rapproachement  between  the  Brahmanas 

1  Mc’Critidle,  Ancient^  India  as  Described  by  Megasthenes  and  Arrian,  pp.  201-2,  (1877) ; 
Bhandarkar,  Vaisnavism,  Saivism  and  Minor  Religious  Systems,  IV,  Pt.  I,  pp.  12-13. 

2  Lassen,  I.  A.,  V,  p.  334;  Hopkins,  Religions  of  India,  p.  459. 

3  U/l  Raychaudhuri,  Materials  for  the  study  of  the  Dearly  History  of  the  Vaisnava  Sect, 
p.  23.  (1920);  S.  K.  Aiyangar,  Sdtvatas,  P.  O.  C.,  1922,  pp.  351-64. 

*  Mahabharata,  XII,  348,  8 :  samuyodhesvanlkesu.  Kuril  Pandavayor-mrdhe 

Arjune  vimanashe  ca  gita  Bhagavata  svayatp. 

Also  see  H.  Raychaudhuri,/.  A.  S.  B.,  N.  S.,  XIX,  pp.  371-73. 

3  Macdonnell,  Vedic  Mythology,  p.  39. 

*  Cf.  KausUala  Brahmana,  30,6;  Keith,  /.  R.  A.  S.,  1915,  pp.  548-50.  Also  see  /.  A., 
XVIU,  p.  189 ;  XXIII,  p.  248 ;  XXXVII,  p.  253 1  Hopkins,  of.  tit.,  p.  466. 

7  E.  /.,  X,  App.  p.  2 ;  /.  A.  S.  B.,  LVI,  Pt  I,  pp.77-78. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  63. 

*  Jbii.,  no.  1 1 12,  p;  121. 
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and  the  Bhagavatas,  when  Vasudeva  Is  depicted  as  one  among  the 
Brahmanic  deities  and  indicates  how  the  Bhagavata  faith  had  spread 
down  to  Daksmapatha. 

Bhagavatism  probably  did  not  flourish  at  Mathura,  first  because 
only  a  few  Bhagavata  epigraphs  are  found  there ; 2  secondly  because 
the  Saka  and  Kusana  rulers,  who  reigned  from  the  first  century 
B.  C.  to  the  third  century  A.  D.,  being  usually  either  Saivites  or 
Buddhists,  were  not  after  all  the  patrons  of  Bhagavatism. 

With  the  rise  of  the  Guptas,  the  religion  of  Vasudeva  once 
again  became  the.  living  faith  of  a  large  empire.  As  contemporary 
inscriptions  state  it  appears  to  have  prevailed  throughout  the  Punjab, 
Rajputana,  Magadha,  Central  and  Western  India.  One  of  the  main 
reasons  for  such  a  revival  of  this  faith  appears  to  have  been  because 
the  famous  Gupta  rulers  themselves  began  to  adopt  it  and  called 
themselves  Parama-Bkagavatas. 

2.  Saivisim 

A  critical  examination  of  the  post-Samhita  literature  proves  that 
Rudra-^iva  as  a  deity  was  not  “  at  first  a  sectarian  god.”  His  worship 
appears  to  have  been  common  to  ail  Ary  as  and  he  was  known  before 
the  Vasudevlc  deities  cam©  to  contest  his  supremacy. $  Some  of  the 
Saka  and  Kusana  sovereigns*  who  reigned  from  the  first  century 
B.  0.  to  the  third  century  A.  D»,  were  ^aivite  by  religion  and  with 
a  few  exceptions  became  hostile  to  the  followers  of  the  cult  of 
Bhagavata. 4  The  earliest  dated  reference  to  Siva  worship,  however* 
is  evidently  that  of  Megasthenes. 5  In  the  second  century  B.  0. 
Patanjali  refers  to  the  Siva-Bhagavata  ascetics  moving  with  iron 
tridents  in  hand.  He  also  refers  to  images  of  Siva,  Skanda  and 
Visakha  made  of  precious  metals  and  evidently  used  for  domestic 
worship  by  persons  who  possibly  derived  an  income  from  these  images. 
It  has  been  asserted  that  they  could  not  f<  have  been  meant  for  the 
use  of  a  particular  sect.” 6  About  this  time  in  Western  India*  a 
teacher  who  became  celebrated  as  Lakullsa*  the  last  incarnation  of 
Mahesvara,  founded  the  sect  of  the  Pasupatas,  whose  tenets* 

1  Cf.,  Mahabharata ,  I,  19a,  33  ;  III,  29-46;  V,  70-3 ;  XII,  341-41. 

2  Cf,  E.  L,  I.  p.  95,  ff ;  Ibid.,  VIII,  p.  60 ;  AT.  A.  S.  Lf  no.  5 ;  Luders,  A  List  of  Brahmi 
Inscriptions ,  E.  I,  X,  no.  1 340,  p.  160. 

9  Cf  R.  G.  Bhandarkar,  op.  ciU,  p.  164. 

4  Rapson,  Cambridge  History  of  India ,  I,  pp.  586-92;  f  R.  A.  S.,  1912,  pp.  1003-04; 
Ibid.,  1924,  p.  402. 

5  Mc’Crindle,  op.  ciU,  pp.  22-23  >  Cf  Elliot,  Hinduism  and  Buddhism,  II,  pp.  137-38. 

8  Patanjali*  P.  K  3-99;  Bhandarkar,  op.  ciU ,  p.  164. 
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Madhavacarya  has  summarised  under  the  name  of  Lakulisa-Pasupata 
in  his  Sarvadarsana  Sahgraha. 1  The  icon  of  Lakullsa,  invariably 
represented  conjointly  with  a  lihga  and  often  seen  in  sculpture  and 
literary  sources,  has  been  well-defined. 8 

3.  Buddhism 

The  next  most  important  creed  of  this  age  was  Buddhism  the 
antiquity  of  which  also  deserves  to  be  ascertained.  The  majority  of 
historians  agree  that  Siddharta,  the  founder  of  Buddhism,  was  born 
towards  the  end  of  the  sixth  century  B.  C.  and  that  the  date  of  his 
death  was  probably  477  B.  C.3  At  the  moment  of  his  death  he  left 
behind  him  a  little  religious  community,  but  as  he  appointed  no 
successor,  his  oldest  religious  disciple  Kasyapa  summoned  an  assembly 
of  five  hundred  arhats  (sages)  to  work  out  a  canon  at  Rajagrha  under 
the  patronage  of  king  Ajatasatru,  which  according  to  the  Pali 
Mahavamsa  took  place  in  543  B.  C.  and  canonised  a  scripture  known 
as  Theravada .  Subsequently  as  ten  thousand  monks  of  Vaisali 

violated  certain  rules  of  the  Theravada  they  were  expelled  by  the 
decision  of  the  Second  Council  from  the  community  of  the  Theras. 
This  Second  Council  is  recorded  to  have  met  under  the  patronage  of 
Calasoka  in  443  B.  C.  according  to  the  Pali  Mahavamsa  at  Vaisali. 
These  ousted  priests,  called  the  Mahasangikas,  were  the  first  heret¬ 
ical  sect  of  the  Buddhists  and  made  many  changes  in  the  Theravada. 
Asoka  ascended  the  throne  in  272  B.  C.  and  in  the  17th  year  of 
his  reign  the  Third  Council  met  about  255  B.  C.  at  Pataliputra  under 
his  patronage.4  The  teachings  of  Buddha  as  canonised  by  the  Theras 
at  this  Council  in  the  form  of  the  Tepitaka  are  said  to  have  been 
carried  by  the  son  of  Asoka  called  Mahinda  to  Ceylon  where  they 
are  declared  to  have  been  reduced  to  writing  for  the  first  time  in 
Ceylon  during  the  reign  of  Vattagamani  in  104-76  B.C.6  The  texts 
of  the  teachings  of  the  Buddha  as  discussed  and  settled  in  these 
councils  became  the  sacred  scripture  of  the  Buddhists  and  are 

1  Sayana  Madhava,  Sarvadarsana  Sangraha,  VI,  text,  pp.  161-73,  trans.,  pp.  103,  ff., 
(Poona,  1924 )Cf.  Bhandarkar,/.  B.  B.  R.  AS., XXII,  pp.  I5I-X67  5  A.  S.  W. /.,  1906-07,  p.  178. 

s  Cf.,  Fleet,  /.  R.  A.  S.,  1907,  pp.  419-426;  H.  D.  Sankalia,  I.C.,  V,  pp.  358-39- 

*  The  exact  date  of  Buddha  is  not  known,  but  the  date  of  his  nirvana  has  been 
considered  by  European  scholars  to  have  occurred  between  470-480  B.  C.  Cf.,  Fleet, 
J.  R.  A.  S.,  1904,  pp.  1-26,  wherein  he  discusses  the  date  of  Buddha's  death.  The 
Mahavamsa  places  it  in  543  B.  C.  Cf.  Vidyabhusana,  History  of  the  Mediaeval  School  of 
Indian  Logic ,  p.  57. 

4  For  an  account  of  the  first  and  second  Councils  see  Vinaya  Pitaka,  Culla  Vagga, 
Ilth  and  I2th  Khandhdkas,  XX,  pp.  370.  386.  (trans.  by  Rhys  Davids  and  Oldenburg). 
S.  B.E.  For  the  third  Council  vide  The  Mahavamsa,  Ch.  V,  pp.  25-29,  (trans-Wejesunha.) 

*  r.r  UM<nninsa.  ch.  XXXIII.  Do.  207-08.  (trans.  G.  Tumour,  1837.) 
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known  by  the  name  of  Tepitaka  in  Pali  or  Tripiiaka  in  Samskrta* 
signifying  the  “  Three  Baskets  Le.  collections.9’  The  followers  of  Asoka 
drew,  up  a  final  canon  and  resolved  to  send  missionaries  to  foreign 
countries  to  propagate  the  Law  of  the  Buddha,  but  while  the  faith 
spread  outside,  in  India  owing  to  several  schisms  Buddhism  began 
to  decline.  King  Kaniska  of  the  Yue-Chi  (Indo-Seythians)  assembled 
the  Fourth  Council  towards  A.  D.  100  at  Jalandhara  in  Kashmir, 
which  culminated  in  a  definite  schism  between  the  Buddhists  of 
northern  India,  namely,  .the  followers  of  the  ■  Great  Vehicle 
(Mahay ana)  and  those  of  Ceylon  who  believed  in  the  Little  Vehicle 
(Hlnayana).  The  canon  that  was  drafted  at  this  Council  became 
the  foundation  of  the  teaching  of  Kagarjuna,  the  founder  of  the 
Mahay  ana  school,  who  lived  in  the  second  century  A.  D. 1 

Prom  the  first  century  B.  0.  to  the  third  century  A,  B.,  as 
several  inscriptions  point  out,  many  of  the ,  Saka  and  Kusaiia 
sovereigns  were  either  Buddhists  or  Saivites.  In  northern  India  the 
findspots  of  several  records  reveal  that  Sanci,  Bharaut  (Bhafcanmasa), 
Sarnath,  Gopalpur  and  Bodh-Gaya,  were  among  the  most  important 
centres  of  the  Buddhist  faith.  3 

4,  Jainism 

The  birth  of  Mahavlra,  the  twenty -fourth  and  last  of  the 
Tirthankaras  has  been  assigned  to  599  B.  0.  as  he  is  said  to  have 
lived  for  seventy-two  years  and  attained  mrmm  in  527  B.  0.  at 
Pava. 3  ■  The  scriptures  which  the  Jainas  follow  are  founded  on  his 
teachings.  One  of  his  disciples  called  Indrabhuti,  often  also  known 
as  Gautama,  collected  ail  his  precepts.  He  was  styled  as  a  Kevalin 
and  was  the  first  of  the  leaders  of  the  Assembly  (Gfaqa-dltara).* 
These  scriptures  of  the  Jainas,  usually  regarded  as  canonical,  are 
divided  into  forty-five  siddhantas  or  agamas  classified  as  eleven 
Ahgas  etc.  They  were  composed  in  the  Ardha-Magadhi  or  Prakrta 
languages  and  it  is  generally  stated  that  the  Ahgas  were  twelve  in 
number,  but  the  twelfth  was  written  in  Saniskrba.  This  twelfth 
Ahga  called  the  Drstivada,  though  not  extant,  is  recorded  to  have 
existed  in  the  days  of  Sfehulabhadra  who  is  stated  to  have  died  in 
327  B.  C.  But  by  A.  D.  474  it  had  disappeared  completely.  0 

1  Cf.9  J.  Deniker,  Intr.  Alice  Getty,  The  Gods  of  Northern  Buddhism  p.  XXVI, 
Bhandarkar,  Asoka ,  pp.  94>  *7°* 

2  Luders,  List,  E,  L,  X,  Appendix  nos.  56-98,  pp.  H-lS  J  also  see  Fa  Hien,  A  Record 
0/  Buddhist  Kingdoms,  p.  34* 

8  Vidyabhusana,  op*  cit,  p.  I. 

*  R.  G.  Bhandarkar,  Report,  1883-84,  p.  122. 

-  L  A*.  XX.  DDw  170-82. 
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The  teachings  of  Mahavlra,  as  collected  in  the  Jaina  Agaraas, 
are  believed  fco  have  been  handed  down  through  oral  tradition  for 
centuries  until  in  Vtra  Samvat  980  (A..  D.  453)  they  were  finally 
codified  in  writing  by  Devardhi  Gani,  who  was  also  known  as 
Ksamasramana,  during  the  Council  held  at  Yalabhl  According  to 
this  theory  the  authentic  history  of  Jainism  commences  from  this 
date,  while  all  which  preceded  it  is  traditional. 1 

At  the  time  of  Alexander’s  Invasion  some  Jaina  monks  were 
observed  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus,2  but  from  the  north  however 
Jainism  slowly  passed  on  to  the  south.  A  band  of  disciples  under  the 
leadership  of  Bhadra  Bahu,  who  is  believed  to  have  been  accompanied 
by  the  great  Maurya  emperor  Candragupta,  went  southwards  and 
settled  at  Sravana  Belgola,  Here  an  ancient  rock  inscription 
commemorates  his  visit  and  the  hill,  which  has  a  cave  dedicated  to 
him,  is  known  after  him  as  OandragirL  3  King  Kharavela  of  Kalinga 
was  a  Jaina  who  patronised  this  faith  and  set  up  Jaina  images.4 
From  early  years  of  the  Christian  era,  as  the  inscriptions  and 
monuments  reveal,  Mathura  in  the  north  and  Sravana  Belgola  in  the 
south  became  the  strongholds  of  Jainism.  Among  the  rulers  referred 
to  in  the  Jaina  inscriptions  from  Mathura,  some  of  which  were  found 
at  Kankali  Tila,  mention  is  made  of  the  Indo-Scythian  rulers  like  the 
Mahaksatrapa  Sodasa,  Sivamitra,  Kaniska,  Huviska  and  Yasudeva. 6 

II.  Religion  in  the  Gupta  Age—Bhagavatism 
1.  The  Rise  of  Bhagavatism 

The  rise  of  Bhagavatism  probably  took  place  in  the  reign  of 
Samudra  Gupta  because  his  Allahabad  stone  pillar  inscription  relates 
how  his  father  went  to  the  abode  of  Indra, 6  how  he  was  equal  to 
the  gods  Dhanada,  Yaruna,  Indra  and  Antaka,  ?  how  he  put  to  shame 
Kasyapa,  the  preceptor  of  Indra,  “the  lord  of  gods  ”,  and  Tumburu 
and  “Narada, 8  all  of  whom  are  Brahmanic  deities.  Moreover  he  is 
stated  to  have  been  the  supporter  of  the  real  truth  of  the  scriptures,9 

1 1,  A.,  XI,  p.  247. 

3  Mc’Crindle,  Ancient  India  as  described  by  Megasthenes  and  Arrian,  p.  98 ;  The 
Invasion  of  India  by  Alexander  the  Great,  p.  358.  (1893). 

8  Rice,  Mysore  and  Coorg  from  the  Inscriptions ,  pp.  3-4. 

4  /.  B.  O.  R.  S.,  XIII,  p.  236 ;  Ibid.,  IV,  p.  403. 

5  E.  I,  X,  Appendix,  pp.  1-26. 

*  Fleet,  op.  cit.t  (1),  1, 29,  p.  10. 

7  Ibid.,  (29,  27),  pp.  10,  14 ;  also  see  (60),  p.  257 ;  Hirananda  Sastri,  M.  A.  5 .  L,  no. 
66,  p.  78. 

8  Ibid.,  p.  II. 

9  Ibid.f  1  5,  p.  11 :  sdstra-tatvdrtha-bhartuh. 
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which  are,  however,  not  specified ;  that  he  was  the  building  of  the 
pale  of  religion, 1  and  that  he  was  the  “  giver  of  many  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  cows  ”  3  obviously  to  the  Brahmanas. 

He  was,  nevertheless,  “a  mortal  only  in  celebrating  the  rites  and 
the  observances  of  mankind.”3  Most  prominent  among  these  was  the 
revival  of  the  horse-sacrifice  (A'svaniedha).  Therefore,  we  find  in  his 
Gaya  copper  plate  grant,  dated  A.  D.  328-29,  that  he  was  styled  as 
the  restorer  of  the  Asvamedha,  which  had  long  been  in  abeyance.  * 
There  is  no  doubt  that  he  performed  such  a  sacrifice  for  in  the 
undated  Bhitari  stone  pillar  inscription  of  Skanda  Gupta, 5  this  state¬ 
ment  is  again  repeated  and  what  is  more  important,  in  his  own  Eran 
stone  inscription  there  is  a  reference  to  the  distribution  of  gold®  which 
must  have  been  distributed  during  this  ceremony.  Gold  coins,  struck  on 
this  occasion  for  distribution,  are  still  extant  and  they  bear  the  figure 
of  a  horse  doomed  for  sacrifice  before  an  altar  with  the  legend:  “The 
Maharajadhiraja  is  of  irresistible  valour,  having  conquered  the  earth 
(new)  wins  heaven  (i.e.,)  by  sacrifice.”  On  the  reverse  is  the  figure 
of  his  queen  DattadevI,  who  played  an  important  part  in  this 
sacrifice,  depicted  with  this  legend :  Asvamedhaparakramah. "  It  is 
also  surmised  that  a  mighty  stone  image  of  a  horse,  now  placed  in 
the  Lucknow  Museum  and  bearing  an  incomplete  Prakrta  reference: 
adaguttasa  deyadhamaia,  might  refer  to  Samudra  Gupta’s  horse 
sacrifice. 8 

These  activities  of  Samudra  Gupta  do  not  positively  prove  that 
he  was  a  devotee  of  Bhagavatism  about  which,  however,  there  ean 
be  no  doubt.  This  can  be  seen  for  instance  in  his  Allahabad  stone 
pillar  inscription  wherein  it  is  said  that  one  of  his  deeds  was  the 
offering  of  the  Garuda  tokens,9  which  must  have  been  representations 
of  Garuda,  who  is  associated  with  Harayana-Visnu,10  As  the  record 
of  Heliodorus  referred  to  above  shows,  the  Garuda  standard 11  was 
the  recognised  emblem  of  Vasudeva.  Several  of  his  coins  bear  this 

I  Fleet,  op.  cit,  I. 15,  p,  12:  dharma-practra  bmdah. 

3  Ibid.,  1.  25,  p.  14. 

*  Ibid.,  (I)  L  28,  p.  9:  lokasamayakHydmvidhana  mdtra  manusasya. 

4  Ibid.,  (6o),  p.  257. 

5  Ibid.,  (13)  p.  53:  cirotsanm-asvamedhdhartuk 

6  Ibid.,  (2),  p.  20 ;  suvarnardam. 

7  Allan,  Catalogue,  p.  xxxi 

8  Ibid.,  p.  XXXI.  In  this  connection  see  J.  D.  Ratnakar,  “Discovery  of  a  mm 
Historical  Stone  Horse”  L  H.  Q.,  Ill,  pp.  719-28;  Smith,  E.  H.  X,  p*  305  (4th  e&) 

9  Fleet,  op.  cit.,  (I),  p.  8. 

10  Of,  Bcdhdyana  Dharma  Sutra,  ii,  5, 24 :  garutna*. 

II  Allan,  op.  cit.,  pp,  1-13, 
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Garuda  as  their  dynastic  emblem.  More  specific  proof  of  his 
Bhagavatism  can  be  noticed  in  his  Gaya  copper  plate  grant  which 
clearly  states  that  he  was  a  Parama  Bhagavata  Mahardjadhimja -1 
No  better  proof  is  necessary  to  show  that  he  was  an  ardent  devotee 
of  Bhagavatism. 

The  successors  of  Samudra  Gupta  became  the  great  champions 
of  Bhagavatism  and  many  of  them  adopted  the  title  of  Parama 
Bhagavata.  In  the  Mathura  and  Gadwa  stone  inscriptions, 3  and  in 
some  royal  Nalanda  seals®  Candra  Gupta  II  is  called  by  this  title. 
The  Udayagiri  cave  inscription  of  G.  E.  82  (A.  D.  401-02),  reveals 
that  a  subordinate  of  Candra  Gupta  II  Vikramaditya,  Maharaja 
Yisnudasa,  was  a  Bhagavata,  and  his  name  denotes  that  he  was  a 
servant  of  Visiiu.  His  son,  whose  name  is  missing,  made  a  votive 
offering  ( deijadharmdti ), 4  to  the  two  deities,  carved  on  the  upper  part 
of  the  panel,  one  of  the  four-armed  god  Visnu  attended  by  his  two 
consorts,  and  another  of  a  twelve-armed  goddess,  who  has  been 
supposed  to  be  some  form  of  Laksmi.  *  As  this  is  a  Vaisnava  cave 
and  the  donor,  obviously  a  Vaisnava  son  of  an  avowed  Vaisnava 
father,  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  is  a  Yaisnava  inscription.  This 
record  evidently  points  that  A.  D.  401-2  marks  the  beginning  of 
the  exact  period  when  Krsna-Vasudeva  was  first  identified  with 
Narayapa-Visivu.  According  to  the  Gadhwa  stone  inscription  of 
Candra ‘  Gupta  II,  dated  A.  D.  407-8,  the  orthodox  Brahmanas  are 
obviously  shown  as  worshipping  in  a  perpetual  alms-house,  the  deity 
Parama- Bhagavata,  who  is  mentioned  twice  in  the  same  inscription. 5 

His  son  Kumara  Gupta  I  was  also  a  follower  like  his  father 
of  the  Bhagavata  cult.  The  two  Bhitarx  and  Gadhwa  stone 
inscriptions  of  Kumara  Gupta  I,  the  date  of  the  first  of  which  is  lost 
and  that  of  the  second  is  A.  D.  417-18,  open  with  an  invocation  to 
this  deity  thus :  “ jitarn  Bhagavata  ”  and  style  the  emperor  a  Parama 
Bhagavata. 7  Both  of  these  records,  as  several  others  too  later  on,  refer 
to  the  five  great  sins,  which  are  invoked  to  affect  any  one  who 
interfered  with  the  gifts  made,  are  said  to  be  allusions  to  the 
slaughter  of  a  Brahmaixa,  drinking  of  liquor,  theft  (of  gold  belonging 


>  Fleet,  op.  cit.,  (6o),  p.  256. 

*  Ibid.,  (2),  (7),  pp.  27, 37. 

»  Hirananda  Sastri,  M.  A.  S.  /.,  no.  66,  pp.  64-66. 
4  Fleet,  op.  dt.,  (3),  p.  25* 

8  Ibid.,  p.  22. 

•  Ibid.,  (7),  PP-  37-38- 

<  IUd.,( 8),p.4o;  (9),  P-  41* 
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to  a  Brahmana),  adultery  with  the  wife  of  a  spiritual  benefactor, 
and  association  with  any  one  guilty  of  these  crimes.1  Two  records 
pertaining  to  the  reign  of  Kumara  Gupta  I  are  extant  but  they  do 
not  prove  or  suggest  in  any  way  the  faith  of  this  emperor.  There 
is  nothing  strange  m  this  as  the  Bilsad  stone  pillar  inscription, 
dated  A.  D.  415-16  and  the  Mankuwar  stone  image  Inscription  dated 
A.  3>.  448-49  of  this  ruler,  are  both  Saivite  records  and  naturally  do 
not  refer  to  the  rival  creed  of  Bhagavatism.  From  this  absence  of 
any  reference  to  his  creed,  it  need  not  be  inferred  that  Kumara 
Gupta  I  was  a  Saivite,  because  in  the  Bihar  stone  pillar  inscription 
of  his  son  Skanda  Gupta,  he  is  clearly  called  the  Parana  Bhdgavata 
Maharajadhirdja  sri  Kumara  Gupta. 2  This  epithet  is  once  more 
repeated  in  Skanda  Gupta’s  Bhitari  stone  pillar  inscription, 3  and 
these  statements  confirm  the  fact  that  Kumara  Gupta  I,  like  his 
forefathers,  was  an  ardent  Bhagavata  although  he  tolerated  Saivism, 
the  rival  creed. 

The  coins  of  Kumara  Gupta  I  too  bear  further  testimony  to  his 
adherence  to  the  Bhagavata  religion.  His  archer  type  of  coins  reveal 
the  Garuda4  and  the  goddess  Laksmi, 5  while  on  his  silver  coins  he 
is  often  called  Parama  Bhagavata .6  The  royal  Nalanda  seals  of 
Budha  Gupta  and  Narasimba  Gupta  also  support  this  claim  of 
Kumara  Gupta. 7 

More  light  is  shed  on  Bhagavatism  by  the  records  of  his  suc¬ 
cessor  and  son  Skanda  Gupta.  The  Gadhwa  stone  inscription,  dated 
A.D.  467-8,  relates  how  in  a  flat-roofed  temple  probably  at  Gadhwa,  was 
installed  an  image  of  the  god  Anantasvamin  (Visnu)  while  a  grant  of 
land  to  the  same  god  under  the  name  of  Citrakutasvamin  was  made 
in  a  certain  village.*  Skanda  Gupta,  like  his  forefathers,  was  a 
Parama  Bhagavata  as  can  be  ascertained  from  his  Bihar  stone  pillar 
inscription  9  and  his  coins. 10  It  is  very  interesting  to  note  how  his 
Vaisnavite  type  of  mind  sought  to  interpret  his  triumph  over  the 
Hunas.  In  his  Bhitari  stone  pillar  inscription,  it  is  related  how 
after  his  father  Kumara  Gupta  had  died,  Skanda  Gupta  conquered 
his  enemies  by  the  strength  of  his  arm,  established  again  the  ruined 

1  Menu,  IX,  v.  235,  p.  383  ;  Fleet,  op.  cit.,  p.  38. 

3  Fleet,  op.  ciU,  (12),  p.  SO. 

*  Ibid.,  (13),  p.  S3- 

*  Allan,  op.  cit.,  pp.  61-63,  65, 87. 

6  Mi.,  pp.  65, 67,  88. 

*  Mi.,  pp.  89, 94, 96, 97, 98,  loo,  HI. 

7  M.  A.  S.  I.,  no.  66,  jjp.  64-65. 

*  Fleet,  op.  cit.,  (66),  pi  268. 

9  Mi.,  (12),  11.  23-24,  p.  SO. 

10  Allan,  op.  cit.,  pp.  119, 122, 124, 129. 
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fortunes  of  his  lineage,  and  then,  crying  ‘victory  has  been  achieved’ 
betook  himself  to  (his)  mother,  whose  eyes  were  full  of  tears  from 
joy,  just  as  Krsna,  when  he  had  slain  his  enemies,  betook  himself  to 
(his  mother)  Devaki’1.  This  record  further  relates  that  he  made  an 
image  of  that  famous  god  Sarngin,  which  was  installed  and  allotted 
a  village  to  perpetuate  its  worship  and  to  increase  the  religious 
merits  of  his  father. 2  This  deity  Sarngin  was  the  god  Visnu,  who 
is  said  to  bear  in  his  hand  the  bow  of  horn  named  Sarnga. 3 

The  Junagadh  rock  inscription  of  Skanda  Gupta  waxes  eloquent 
in  its  praise  of  Visnu.  It  says  :  “  Victorious  is  he  (the  god)  Visiiu, 
the  perpetual  abode  of  the  (goddess)  Laksmi,  whose  dwelling  is  the 
water-lily ;  the  conqueror  of  distress ;  the  completely  victorious  one, 
who  for  the  sake  of  the  happiness  of  (Indra),  the  lord  of  the  gods, 
seized  back  from  (the  demon)  Bali,  the  goddess  of  wealth  and 
splendour,  who  is  admitted  to  be  worthy  of  enjoyment,  (and)  who 

had  been  kept  away  from  him  for  a  very  long  time.’  4  Visxius 

vehicle  Garuda  is  given  a  further  allegorical  touch  in  the  sense  that 
the  local  authority  of  Skanda  Gupta’s  representatives,  “who  were  so 
many  Garudas  ”  was  used  by  him  against  hostile  kings,  who  were 
so  many  “  serpents  It  has  been  suggested  that  this  is  possibly  an 
allusion  to  his  overthrowing  of  some  well-known  LTaga  kings^6  His 

feudatory  Parnadatta’s  life  is  stated  to  have  been  devoted  “to  the 

worship  of  the  feet  of  the  god  Govinda”,  who  is  Visnu,  and  he  too 
built  a  shrine  for  Visnu,  while  his  son,  Cakrapalita,  raised  another 
temple  for  the  god  Cakrabhrt. 6  Again,  as  the  Indor  copper  plate 
inscription  of  Skanda  Gupta,  dated  465-66,  reveals  Brahmaiias  like 
Devavisnu,7  began  to  use  freely  the  name  of  the  god  Visnu,  as 
must  have  been  the  case  from  the  times  of  Candra  Gupta  II. 

2.  The  Patronage  and  Spread  of  Later  Bhagavatism 

The  later  and  lesser  emperors  too  were  the  supporters  of  Visnu. 
The  coins  of  Pura  Gupta,  Ms  son  Narasimha  Gupta  and  his  grand¬ 
son,  Kumara  Gupta  II,  have  the  figure  of  Laksmi,  nimbate,  seated 
facing  on  a  lotus,  holding  this  flower  in  her  left  and  a  fillet  in  her  right 
hands.  On  the  archer  type  coins  of  all  these  rulers  on  the  left  there 
appears  the  standard  of  Garuda,  the  vahana  of  Visnu. 8 

1  Fleet,  op.  cit,f  (13),  p.  55* 

3  Ibid.,  p.  56. 

8  Ibid.,  (33),  P-  147 

*  Ibid.,  (14),  pp.  61-62, 

&  Ibid.,  p.  62,  i.  n<  3, 

6  Ibid.,  p.  65. 

7  Ibid.,  (16),  p.  71, 

*  Allan,  Catalogue,  pp.  135-143. 
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The  Bran  stone  pillar  inscription  of  Budfaa  Gupta,  dated  A.  D. 
484-85,  eulogises  the  glories  of  the  four-armed  god  Visnu  “whose 
couch  is  the  broad  waters  of  the  four  oceans,  who  is  the  cause  of  the 
continuance,  the  production,  and  the  destruction  etc.  of  the  universe, 
(and)  whose  ensign  is  Garuda ”.1  The  adoption  of  Visnus  name 
by  now  had  become  so  common  that  we  hear  how  Maharaja  Matr- 
visnu,  the  grandson  of  Varun.a  visnu  and  the  son  of  Harivisnu, 
erected  a  flag-staff  of  the  divine  god  Janardana,  for  increasing  the  re¬ 
ligious  merits  of  his  parents.  Moreover  Matrvisnu’s  younger  brother, 
Dhanyavisnu,  under  the  aegis  of  Toramana,  erected  a  temple  for 
the  god  JTarayana,  ‘who  has  the  form  of  a  boar,  who  is  Visnu 2 
The  Emu  stone  boar  inscription  of  Toramana,  engraved  on  the  chest 
of  a  colossal  red  stand-stone  statue  of  a  boar,  eleven  feet  high,  re¬ 
presenting  the  god  Visnu,  in  such  an  incarnation,  opening  with  an 
invocation  to  Mm,  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  Toramana  was 
a  Bhagavata, 8  but  it  indicates  that  he  tolerated  his  feudatory 
Dhanyavisnu  to  sing  the  praises  of  Visnu,  raise  standards  in  his 
name  and  build  temples  for  his  votaries. 

Some  of  the  early  feudatories  of  the  Gupta  emperors  for  some¬ 
time  followed  the  creed  of  their  overlords.  In  the  Gangdhar  ins¬ 
cription  of  Visvavarman,  dated  A.  D.  424-25,  this  ruler,  a  contempor¬ 
ary  of  Kumara  Gupta  I,  glorifies  the  ‘arm  of  Visnu f,  and  he  is 
compared  in  strength  to  .this  god,  stating  clearly  that  he  had 
‘the  most  extreme  devotion  towards  Yisnu'. 4  In  A.  D.  457-58, 
Parnadatta,  the  governor  of  the  emperor  Skanda  Gupta  in  the  west 
(purvveicirastjamdisi)  and  the  Gdpid  of  the  island  in  that  region 
(dvlpasyagdptd-Sumstm)  erected  a  temple  of  Yisnu. 5 

Later  on,  in  the  Eastern  Country  ( Puvardstra )  there  were  occa¬ 
sional  followers  of  Yisnu.  The  Raypur  copper-plate  grant  of  Raja 
Maha  Sudevaraja  hails  him  as  a  Paravia  Bhagavata  while  on  its  upper 
portion  is  a  standing  figure  of  the  goddess  Laksml 6  The  Aphsad 
stone  inscription  of  Adityasena  relates  how  this  ruler  caused  to 
be  built  an  excellent  temple  for  the  god  Visnu.  His  father  Madhava 
Gupta,  probably  his  namesake  mentioned  by  Bana  as  the  young 
associate  of  Harsa, 1  was  also  a  Vafsnava,  because  he  is  described  in 

1  Fleet,  op.  oit.,  (19),  p.  99’ 

2  Ibid.,  (36),  pp.  160-61. 

3  Ibid. 

4  7KA,  (17),  pp. 

5  Ibid.,  (14),  P-  65. 

6  Ibid.,  (41),  PP- 196-97. 

7  Bana,  op.  cit pp.  119/  121, 235. 
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this  record  as  having  carried  a  discus  like  Visnu  in  the  palm  of  his 
hand.1  In  the  Deo-Baranark  inscription  of  Jlvita  Gupta  II,  it  is 
revealed  how  Adityasena  was  styled  as  a  Parana  Bhagavata. 2 

In  the  western  regions  of  the  Gupta  empire  there  was  occasion¬ 
ally  a  ruler  who  professed  the  Vaisnava  faith.  Maharaja  Dharasena 
I,  according  to  the  Maliya  copper  plate  grant,  dated  A.  D.  571-72, 
was  a  Parana  Bhagavata^  The  Saranath  stone  inscription  attributed 
to  the  seventh  century,  pertaining  to  the  reign  of  king  Prakataditya, 
tells  us  that  he  built  a  shrine  for  the  god  Muradvisa  viz.,  Yisnu- 
Krsna.4  The  shrines  at  Deogarh,  Jhansi  District,  in  the  United 
Provinces  and  at  Pathari,  in  the  Bhopal  Agency,  ascribed  to  the 
first  half  of  the  sixth  century,  contain  Vaisnava  sculptures.  A 
sculpture  in  the  first  is  stated  to  represent  Visnu  reclining  on  the 
serpent  Ananta  with  the  other  gods  watching,  while  that  in  the 
second  is  the  new-born  Krspa,  by  his  mother  Devaki’s  side,  watched 
by  attendants. 6 


/ 

III.  Saivism 

1.  The  Beginnings  and  Growth  of  Saivism 

Under  the  imperial  Guptas  Saivism,  however,  continued  to  flourish. 
The  Mathura  pillar  inscription  of  Candra  Gupta  Vikramaditya,  II, 
states  how  in  A.  D.  380,  Arya  UditacaTya,  tenth  from  Bhagavata 
Kusika,  fourth  from  the  Bhagavata  Parasara,  installed  the  images  of 
his  guru  and  gurus  guru  Kapila  and  Upamita  respectively  in  the 
guriLvayatana. 6  Prom  this  record  it  is  clear  that  there  was  a  con¬ 
tinuity  of  preceptors  from  the  founder  of  the  sect,  the  Lakullsa 
Pasupata,  and  that  image-portraits  (guru-pratima)  of  the  preceptors 
were  set  up  as  though  in  a  gallery  for  their  commemoration  and  the 
augmentation  of  religious  merit.  In  this  inscription  Udita  further 
prays  that  all  Mahesvaras  and  Acaryas  should  preserve,  worship  and 
honour  them  as  their  own  property. 

In  the  reign  of  this  king  cave-temples  for  the  god  iSiva  were 
excavated.  In  the  Udayagiri  cave  inscription  of  this  emperor  it  is 
related  how  Saba-Virasena,  the  Sahdhivi grahika  of  Candra  Gupta  II, 

1  Fleet,  of.  cit,  (42)  pp.  207-08. 

9  Ibid.,  (46)  p.  215. 

9  Ibid.,  <38),  p.  165. 

4  Ibid.,  (79),  p.  286. 

4  Cf.  Smith,  History  of  Fine  Art  in  India  and  Ceylon,  p.  164,  pi.  XXXVI;  also  see 
Brown,  Indian  Architecture,  fig  3.  pi.  XXV. 

8  B.  I.,  XXI,  no.  2,  p.  9. 
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who  had  accompanied  his  overlord  in  person,  through  devotion 
towards  the  divine  (god)  SJambhu,  caused  the  excavation  of  the 
Udayagiri  cave  as  a  temple  for  that  deity. 1 

Although  most  of  the  Gupta  emperors  were  the  followers  of 
Bhagavatism,  as  their  records  show  they  evinced  -  great  toleration 
to  other  sects  like  Saivism,  Buddhism  and  Jainism.  The  reign  of 
emperor  Kumara  Gupta  I  reveals  some  evidence  of  this  toleration 
shown  towards  §aivism.  In  the  Bilsad  stone  pillar  inscription  of 
this  monarch,  dated  A.  D.  415-16,  one  Dhruvasarman  is  related  to 
have  built  in  a  temple  of  16  the  divine  god  Svanai  Mahasena,  whose 
wondrous  form  is  covered  over  with  the  accumulation  of  the  lustre 
of  the  three  worlds. ..who  is  the  god  Brahmanya  ”,  a  pratoli  or  gate¬ 
way  with  a  flight  of  steps,  a  sattra  or  charitable  almshouse  and 

a  column  to  record  this  donation.2  Svami  Mahasena  is  another 
name  of  Kartikeya,  the  son  of  Siva.  In  the  Karamdanda  inscription 
of  this  ruler,  dated  A.  D.  436,  obeisance  is  first  made  to  Mahadeva, 
while  his  minister  Kumaramdtya  Mahabaladhikrta  Prthvlsena,  is 
recorded  to  have  given,  for  the  sake  of  obeisance  to  the  lord 

Mahadeva,  known  as  Prthvlsvara,  ‘‘proper  and  righteous  offerings,** 
at  the  feet  of  the  lord  Sailesvarasvami  Mahadeva,  from  Ayodhya, 
probably  the  lihga  on  which  the  inscription  is  inscribed.  This 
epigraph  further  indicates  how  Brahmanas  in  Ayodhya  of  different 
gotras  and.  caranas ,  perfect  in  their  respective  observances  and 
studies,  “  in  the  mantras ,  the  sutras,  the  bhasyas  and  pramcanas** 
participated  in  the  procession  of  the  image  ( devadroni )  (of  Siva?)  at 
Bharadi. 3  His  feudatory,  Bandhuvarman,  as  the  Mandasor  stone 
inscription,  dated  A.  D.  487-38  -suggests,  although  a  worshipper  of 
the  sun,  was  apparently  not  hostile  to  the  cult  of  Siva,  for  this 

record  refers  to  the  season  ( sisira )  when  Kamadeva's  body  was 

destroyed  by  Hara. 4 

It  is  possible  that  the  toleration  of  the  Gupta  rulers  *  towards 
&aivism  can  be  traced  to  some  names  given  to  Gupta  emperors. 
The  name  of  Skanda,  the  son  of  Siva,  was  given  to  Skanda  Gupta, 
the  son  of  Kumara  Gupta.  But  though  his  name  suggests  that  h© 
might  have  been  a  Saiva,  it  has  been  shown  already  that  he  was  an 
ardent  Bhagavata— • a  Parama  Bhdgavata.  His  Bihar  stone  pillar 

1  .Fleet,  op.  cit,  (6),  p.  36. 

3  Ibid.,  (10),  pp.  44-45- 

9  E.  I. ,  X,  no.  15,  P*  72. 

*  Fleet,  op.  cit.,  (18),  p.  8;.  _ 

*  On  this  point  see  Kunjagovlnda  Goswami,  L  H.  Q.t  XIII,  no.  2,  pp.  323-28 ;  8. 
Tripathi,  Ibid.,  XV,  pp.  1-12 ;  K  L  H.  C.,  1938,  PP.  6370. 
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inscription,  the  first  of  which  is  undated,  indicates  that  it  belonged 
to  the  Saiva  form  of  worship  in  its  §akta  or  Tantrik  development 
as  it  refers  to  the  erection  of  a  sacrificial  post,  (yupa)  evidently  by 
some  minister  whose  sister  had  been  espoused  by  Kumara  Gupta  I. 
(Phis  record  refers  to  some  deities  headed  by  the  god  Skanda  and  by 
the  divine  Mothers.1 *  These  are  the  Saptama  Irkas  or  the  Seven 
Mothers,  generally  found  together  in  a  group, 3  being  the  inde¬ 
pendent  manifestations  of  Parvati.  In  fact,  as  the  Gangdhar  stone 
inscription  of  Visvavarman,  a  feudatory  of  Kumara  Gupta  I,  dated 
A.  D.  423-24,  indicates,  his  minister  (?)  Mayuraksaka,  built  not  only 
a  shrine  of  Visnu,  but  also  a  temple  of  these  Divine  Mothers,3 
This  shows  how  as  early  as  A.  D.  423-25  the  Sapta  Matrhas  became 
special  objects  of  worship  as  well  as  the  tutelary  deities  of  the 
feudatories  of  the  Guptas. 4 * 

After  Skanda  Gupta,  however,  the  cult  of  Siva  did  not  perish. 
The  Khoh  copper  plate  grant  of  Maharaja  Hastin,  dated  A.  D. 
475-76,  commences  with  the  invocation  to  Mahadeva.6  This  adoration 
is  repeated  in  two  of  his  epigraphs  dated  A.  D.  482-83  6  and  510-11, 
respectively. 7  From  these  references  to  Mahadeva  in  the  records  of 
Hastin,  it  may  be  inferred  that  he  was  a  follower  of  Siva,  a  fact 
which  is  obviously  substantiated  by  the  Bhumara  stone  pillar  inscrip¬ 
tion  of  Hastin  and  Sarvanatha,  which  specially  records  that  the 
former  “meditates  on  the  feet  of  (the  god)  Mahadeva.”8 

His  successors  do  not,  after  all,  appear  to  have  been  the 
followers  of  Siva,  since  Samksdbha  was  a  Vaisnava  and  built  in 
A.  D.  528-29  a  temple  of  the  divine  goddess  Pistapuri,  an  incarnation 
of  LaksmI,  the  wife  of  Visnu. 9 10  It  is  not  possible  to  ascertain  the 
religious  leanings  of  Oghadeva,  Jayaswamini  and  Jayanatha,  though 
they  were  probably  Yaisnavas. 18  Jayanatha’s  son  Sarvanatha  again 
was  a  Vaisnava  as  he  built  a  shrine  for  Pistapurika-devi,  as  his 


1  Fleet,  op.  cit,  (12),  p.  50-51. 

^  Cf.  Burgess,  Ellora  Cave  Temples,  pi.  XXXIV;  H.  Krishna  Sastri,  South  Indian 
Images  of  Gcds  and  Goddesses, VP- 

8  Fleet,  op,  cit,,  (17),  p.  76. 

*  The  Sapta  Matrhas  were  also  the  tutelary  deities  of  the  early  Kadambas  and 
Calukyas.  Cf.  I.  A.,  VI,  p.  27,  74 ;  Ibid.,  VII,  p.  162 ;  Ibid.,  XIII,  p.  137- 

1  Fleet,  op.  cit.,  (21),  p.  96. 

0  Ibid.,  (22),  p.  102. 

’  Ibid.,  (23),  p.  107. 

8  Ibid.,  (24),  p.  III. 

9  Ibid.,  (25),  p.  116. 

10  Ibid.,  (27),  p.  122. 
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fore-father  Samksobha  had  done  before. 1  His  son  Sarvanatha,  in  A.  D. 
533-34,  granted  like  his  father  two  villages,  named  Vyaghrapallika 
and  Kacarapal  lika  ih  the  Maninaga  petha  for  the  purpose  of  another 
shrine  of  the  goddess  Pistapurika  in  the  town  of  Manapura,  possibly 
the  modem  Manpur,  near  the  river  Son.  2 

Saivism  found,  nevertheless,  a  champion  and  defender  in  Yaso- 
dharman,  who  ruled  over  a  region,  as  his  undated  Mandasor  stone 
pillar  inscription  states,  from  the  Brahmaputra  to  the  western  ocean 
and  from  the  Himalayas  to  the  “  mountain  Mahendra.”  He  never 
bowed  his  head  to  any  other  save  Sthanu  (Siva)  and  this  record 
opens  with  a  great  prayer  to  Sulapani. 3  This  homage  is  again 
repeated  in  the  Mandasor  stone  inscription  of  Yasodharman  and 
V isnuvar dhana,  dated  A.  D.  533-34,  although  in  this  record  Finikin, 
$ambhu  and  Svayambhu  are  also  invoked. 4  As  this  is  an  epigraph 
issued  under  the  joint  names  of  the  above  mentioned  ruler,  who  had 
evidently  a  double  name  it  may  be  said  to  be  a  land-mark  in  the 
history  of  toleration  in  the  Gupta  age,  as  Yasodharman  was  an 
acknowledged  §aiva  name  and  Yisnuvardhana  as  his  name  suggests, 
probably  a  Vaignava  appellation.  Among  the  Huna  kings,  the 
chiefs'  of  whom  were  routed  by  Yasodharman,5  Mihirakula,  the 
son  of  Toramana,  must  have  been  a  persecutor  of  Saivism,  for  his 
Gwalior-stone  inscription,  Issued  In  the  fifteenth  year  of  his  reign, 
relates  how  he  himself  broke  the  power  of  Pasupati. 6 

2.  The  Development  of  Saivism 

The  Maitrakas  of  Vatabbi  were  invariably  the  followers  of  Siva. 
Sempaii  Bhataraka,  the  progenitor  of  this  dynasty  of  rulers, 
and  his  royal  descendants  namely,  Seiiapati  Dharasena  I,  Maharajas 
Droiiasimha,  Dharapatta,  Guhasena,  and  his  son  Dharasena  II,  as 
his  Maliya  copper  plate  grant  dated  A.  D.  571-72,  shows,  were 
all  worshippers  of  the  god  Mahesvara.7  The  successors  of  this 
Guhasena  called  Siladitya  I,  Dharmaditya,  Kharagraha  I,  Dharasena 
III,  Dhruvasena  II  and  Dharasena  IY,  were  also  likewise  all 
worshippers  of  Mahesvara.  This  faith  was  adopted  by  the  grandson 
of  Siladitya  I,  named  Dhruvasena  III,  and  the  lineal  heirs  of 
Siladitya  II  and  his  namesakes  named  the  III,  IV,  V,  and  VI. 

1  Fleet,  op.  cii.,  (29),  p.  IJ2. 

3  Ibid.,  (31),  pp.  136, 138. 

*  Ibid.,  (33).  P- 147. 

‘  Ibid.,  (35),  PP- 154-55- 

5  Ibid.,  (33),  p.  148.  - 

6  Ibid.,  (37),  pp.  162, 163 :  Mihirakul-eti-khyato  hkango  yak  Pa&upatttp* 

7  Thid.,  (38),  p.  167-69. 
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The  son  of  this  ruler,  christened  Dhrubhata  (Dhruvabhata)  and  his 
son  &iladitya  deva  YII,  according  to  his  Alina  copper  plate  grant 
dated  A,  D.  766-67  were  also  Saivites.1 *  * 

Among  the  Later  Guptas  and  Maukharis  all  were  not  Vaisnavites. 
The  son  of  Adityasenadeva  and  Konadevi,  the  glorious  Deva  Guptadeva, 
was  the  most  devout  worshipper  of  the  god  Mahesvara.3 4  Likewise 
among  the  Maukharis,  as  the  undated  Nagarjuni  Hill  cave  inscription 
indicates  king  Anantavarman  installed  an  image  representing  Siva  in 
the  cave  of  the  god  Bhutapati  (fSiva)  and  the  goddess  Devi  (Parvati).8 
As  another  undated  If  agar  j  uni  Hill  cave  inscription  of  this  ruler 
reveals,  this  Devi  was  invoked,  a  charming  village  granted  to  the 
goddess  Bhavanx  and  an  image  of  Katyayani  placed  in  that  cave-* 
The  former  (Bhavani)  it  may  be  remembered,  is  the  name  of  the 
goddess  Parvati  in  her  pacific  and  amiable  form,  while  the  latter  is 
her  representation  as  Durga,  the  terrible. 

The  Vakatakas,  too,  like  the  Maitrakas  of  Valabhi,  appear  to 
have  been  the  followers  of  Siva.  The  Chammak  copper  plate  grant 
informs  us  that  the  son  of  Rudrasena  II  was  a  Yaisnava  but 
Rudrasena  I  was  an  excessively  sincere  devotee  of  the  god  Svami 
Mahabhairava.  Prthvisepa,  a  follower  of  Mahesvara,  and  his 
grandson  Pravarasena  II,  possessed  “  the  favour  of  the  god  Sambhu.” 
Rudrasena  I  was  the  son  of  the  daughter  of  the  illustrious 
Bhavanaga,  Maharaja  of  the  Bharasivas,  whose  royal  family  owed 
its  origin  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  god  Siva,  caused  by  their 
carrying  a  linga  of  Siva  “placed  as  a  load  upon  their  shoulders.”5 
The  Siwairi  copper  plate  grant  of  Maharaja  Pravarasena  II  reiterates 
all  these  statements,  although  this  as  well  as  the  Chammak  copper 
plate  grants  were  issued  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  reign. 6 

Traces  of  later  Saivism  especially  during  the  reign  of  Harsa- 
vardhana  of  Kanauj,  can  also  be  found  out.  Yuan  Chwang  relates  that 
he  saw  three  “deva"  temples  with  more  than  five  hundred  professed 
non-Buddhists  of  the  Pasupata  sect  at  She-lan-ta-lo  (Jalandhara).7 
At  Ngo-hi-cJii-ta- Zo  (Ahicchatra?)  “there  were  above  300  professed 
adherents  of  the  other  systems  of  Pasupatas  who  worshipped  Isvara 

1  Fleet,  op.  cit.,  (39),  pp.  181-89. 

1  Ibid.,  (46).  P-  217- 

*  Ibid.,  (49).  P-  225. 

*  Ibid.,  (50),  pp.  227-28. 

4  Ibid.,  (55),  pp.  240-41. 

■  Ibid.,  (56),  pp.  247-49. 

‘  Yuan  Chwang,  op.  cit.,  I,  p.  296;  Hiuen  Tsiang,  0 p.  cit,  1,  p.  176, 
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(Siva)  . 1 2  At  Mo-la-p'o  (Maiwa)  the  majority  of  non-Buddhists  be¬ 
longed  to  this  sect. 3  The  same  was  the  case  at  Mo~M-s$Umjarlo-puml® 
(Mahesvarpura)  and  at  several  other  places.3  This  Chinese  traveller 
has  stated  that  there  were  several  temples  dedicated  to  Mahesv&ra 
at  Kanyakubja  during  his  visit  to  that  city. 4  Further,  Bana  him¬ 
self  while  recording  that  only  Pasupata  was  the  progenitor  of  his 
family  observes  that,  among  the  representatives  of  other  sects  who 
came  to  visit  his  patron  Harsa,  there  were  some  Pasupatas. 5 

That  &iva  worship  prevailed  during  Harsas  regime  there  can  be 
no  doubt.  Bana  relates  how  the  citizens,  dependents,  councillors,  and 
neighbouring  sovereigns  honoured  the  king  with  presents  which  were 
granted  in  accordance  with  the  custom  in  Saiva  worship.  They  gave 
king  Prabhakaravardhana  large  bulls  let  loose  in  honour  of  Siva, 
ringed  about  their  horn-tips  with  gold-leaf  creepers.  Other  gifts  were 
golden  ewers,  oblation  vessels,  censers,  flowered  clothes,  lamps  on 
yellow  stands,  Bxahmanical  threads,  and  Mukhakoms 6  inlaid  with 
bits  of  precious  gems. 7 


3.  Mahakala  -  Worship 

The  more  fiery  aspects  of  Siva  were  also  worshipped  in  the 
days  of  Kalidasa.  The  rite  of  Mahakala  must  have  been  known  to 
Kalidasa,  for  he  refers  to  this  deity.  In  his  Meghaduta  occur  the 
following  words  :  “  Though  reaching  Mahakala  at  any  other  time 

(than  the  evening)  thou  shouldst  stay  (wait),  O  cloud,  till  the  sun 
is  lost  to  human  eyes  ”.8  From  this  allusion  it  is  evident  that 
there  was  at  UjjainI  a  shrine  dedicated  to  Mahakala,  where  people 
must  have  congregated  to  worship  the  deity.  The  adoration  of 
Mahakala,  popular  in  the  times  of  Kalidasa,  appears  to  have  survived 
to  the  days  of  Bana. 

Bana  in  his  Kadambarl  reveals  how  there  was  a  shrine  of 
Mahakala  at  Ujjaini.  “  There  the  sun,"  he  narrates,  “  is  daily  seen 
paying  homage  to  Mahakala,  for  his  steeds  vail  their  heads  at 


1  Yuan  Chwang,  op.  cit,  I,  p.  33 1 ;  Hiuen  Tsiang.  Ibid.,  I,  p.  200* 

2  Ibid.,  II,  p.  242;  Hiuen  Tsiang,  op.  cit,  II,  p-  260. 

*  Ibid.,  pp.  25 257, 262,  296 ;  Hiuen  Tsiang,  op.  cit,  II,  pp.  26l,  271,  276. 

4  Ibid.,  I,  p.  352 ;  Hiuen  Tsiang,  Ibid.,  I,  p.  207. 

5  Bana,  op.  cit.,  pp.  31, 49* 

6  The  commentator  says:  ?nuhhayuktdhrkpsa~mttkhokoid ye  lingopari dtyante:  Perhaps 
it  was  a  covering  for  wrapping  the  image  of  the  lingo. 

7  Bana,  op.  ciL,  p.  85. 

8  Megh,  1, 34,  p.  29 :  apymymwin-jaladhara-Mahakalaimsadya  kale. 
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the  charm  of  the  sweet  chant  of  the  women  singing  in  concert  in 
the  lofty  white  palaces,  and  his  pennon  droops  before  him”.1 

Measures  to  appease  this  fiery  deity  appear  to  have  been  under¬ 
taken  only  in  times  of  a  national  crisis.  One  of  such  moments  was 
the  severe  illness  of  Prabhakaravardhana  or  Ms  great  desire  for  an 
heir  to  succeed  him.  On  the  former  occasion,  says  Sana:  “Elsewhere 
distressed  young  servants  were  pacifying  Mahakala  by  holding 
melting  gum  on  their  heads.  In  another  place  a  group  of  relatives 
was  intent  on  an  oblation  of  their  own  flesh,  which  they  severed 
Mth  keen  knives.  Elsewhere  again  young  courtiers  were  openly 
resorting  to  the  sale  of  human  flesh*”  2  Such  a  procedure  suggests 
that  human  sacrifices  must  have  been  performed  to  satiate 
Mahakala. 

4.  The  Mahakalahrdaya,  Eitual 

But  what  were  the  rites  which  gave  Mahakala  the  greatest 
satisfaction  have  not  been  recorded  by  Kalidasa.  It  is  only  Bana 
who  gives  us  an  extraordinarily  vivid  and  realistic  picture  of  the  rite 
styled  Mahakalahrdaya ,  which  satiated  tMs  fiery  form  of  &iva,  in  the 
biographical  account  of  his  patron  Harsa.  The  potent  rite  called 
MdMMldhrdaya  was  performed  in  a  cemetery  at  night.  Bhairavacarya, 
an  ascetic,  told  Prabhakaravardhana  that  he  had  performed  in  the 
cemetery  the  exordium  of  this  rite  by  a  crore  of  muttered 
prayers  .  .  .  in  garlands,  clothes,  and  unguents,  all  of  black  as 
enjoined  in  the  Kalpa.  .  .  ”  Its  completion  ended  with  the  slaughter 
of  a  goblin  and  without  companions  this  object  was  unattainable. 
He  told  the  king  that  he  was  capable  of  performing  this  rite*  and  if 
he  desired  to  undertake  it*  he  had  to  be  given  three  assistants, 
Tltibha  the  mendicant,  ( Maskari )  Patalasvamin*  a  Brabmana,  and 
Karnataia,  a  Dravidian.  On  the  king  agreeing  to  subh  a  suggestion* 
Bhairavacarya  offered  Prabhakaravardhana  the  great  sword  called 
Attahasa,  which  Patalasvamin  had  received  from  the  hand  of  a 
Brahmaraksasa,3  so  that  for  one  day  he  might  become  ‘  the  bolt 
of  one  quarter  of  the  heavens  V  When  the  king  had  accepted  it, 
Bhairavacarya  made  the  following  appointment :  “Your  honour, 
armed  with  your  sword,  will  find  us  in  the  empty  house  near  the 
great  cemetery  here  at  this  hour  on  the  approaching  fourteenth 
night  of  the  dark  fortnight 

1  Bana  Kadambari,  p.  213.  For  a  description  of  Mahakala’s  temple,  seWfrU,  PP* 
213-214* 

3  Bana,  op.  cit.f  pp.  135-136. 

8  C/.  Mann,  XII,  60.  p,  497. 
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When  this  day  arrived,  the  king  after  an  initiation  in  the  Saiya 
ritual,  fasted;  then  he  worshipped  and  honoured  with  scents, 
frankincense,  and  wreaths,  the  sword  Attahasa.  At  the  dead  of 
night,  clasping  a  gleaming  dagger  in  his  left  hand,  with  Attahasa 
drawn  out  in  his  right,  the  king  set  forth  from  the  city  and  reached 
the  appointed  spot 

There  the  three  assistants  came  up  and  announced  themselves, 
armed,  bathed,  garlanded  and  strangely  attired.  Sana  describes  them 
thus:  “  About  their  top-knots  of  flowers  ranged  murmuring  bees,  which 
formed  as  it  were  a  magical  hair  tie.  On  their  heads  they  wore 
turban  wraps  with  large  Svaslika  knots  fastened  in  the  centre  of 
their  foreheads  and  resembling  huge  mystic  seals.”  They  wore 
dazzling  ear-rings  and  brandished  sharp  swords,  and  had  buckles 
which  bore  crescents.  They  had  put  on  thick  new  clothes  girt  with 
golden  chain-belts  and  daggers  were  fastened  to  their  waists. 

With  the  king  at  their  head,  this  party  marched  to  the 
graveyard  where  pounded  resin,  flaming  in  magic  lamps  filled  the 
heavens  with  incense  and  smoke.  In  the  centre  of  a  great  circle  of 
ashes  Bhairavacarya  was  sitting  on  the  breast  of  a  corpse  which 
lay  supine,  anointed  with  red  sandal  and  arrayed  in  garlands, 
clothes  and  ornaments  all  draped  in  red.  Bhairavacarya  himself,  wear¬ 
ing  a  black  turban,  black  unguents,  a  black  amulet  and  black  garments, 
had  begun  a'  fire-rite  in  the  mouth  of  the  corpse,  where  a  flame  was 
burning.  Then  he  offered  some  black  sesamum  seeds  to  the  corpse. 
Some-  lamps  were  burning  near.  Mm,  from  his  shoulder  hung  a 
Brahmanical  string  of  many  threads  encircling  his  form  and  he  was 
muttering  some  charms. 

Having  approached  Bhairavacarya,  the  king  saluted  and  set 
about  his  own  task.  Bana  tells  us  that  Patalasvamin  chose  Indra’s 
quarter,  Karnatala  of  Kubera,  Titibha  of  Pracetas,  and  the  king  that 
marked  by  Txisariku’s  light  1  Then  Bhairavacarya  *  entered  the 
case  composed  of  their  arms  "  and  proceeded  with  his  awful  work. 
After  the  opposing  fiends  had  offered  fruitless  resistance  and  the  uproar 
had  been  allayed,  at  the  very  instant  of  midnight,  the  earth  was 
rent  open  to  the  north  and  not  far  from  the  magic  circle  displayed 
a  fissure.  Forthwith  from  this  chasm  a  Haga  fiend  arose,  fie  was 
dark  with  thick  square  shoulders  and  in  his  crisp  curled  hair  there 
gleamed  a  Maloti  wreath.  He  eves,  a  throbbing  voice 


1  Cf.  Ramayma,  I,  60, 
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and  he  was  irregularly  bespotted  with  moist  sandal  paste.  Above 
a  white  petticoat,  bis  flank  was  drawn  tight  by  a  long  white 
cotton  scarf. 

Shouting  and  sneering  at  these  worshippers,  lie  was  about  to 
attack  them  alt,  when  the  three  disciples  rushed  at  him  but  were 
foiled  and  dashed  to  the  ground.  But  the  king,  with  the  sword 
Attahasa,  fell  on  him  and  finished  him.  Then  the  king,  continues 
Bina,  saw  as  if  in  a  vision  the  goddess  LaksmI1  who  offered  him  a 
boon.  The  monarch  besought  the  success  of  Bhairavacarya.  Highly 
gratified,  the  goddess  replied:  “So  be  it”  and  added  that,  on  account 
of  this  magnanimity  and  excessive  devotion  displayed  by  him  to  §iva, 
she  blest  him  so  that  he  might  be  ‘the  founder  of  a  mighty  line 
of  kings  persisting  unbroken  upon  earth  .  .  .  wherein  shall  arise 
an  emperor  named  Harsa,  governor  like  Hariscandra  of  all  the 
continents,  world  conquering  like  a  second  Mandhatri,  whose  chowrie 
this  hand,  spontaneously  abandoning  the  lotus,  shall  grasp.*  So 
saying  she  vanished."  3 

These  details  of  the  Malmkalahrdaija  rite  evidently  give  a 
substantial  account  of  its  actual  performance  in  the  first  half  of  the 
seventh  century.  Possibly  Prabhakaravardhana  did  perform  the 
rite,  but  Bana’s  statement  as  embodied  in  Laksmx’s  blessing,  that 
Prabhakaravardhana  would  be  the  founder  of  a  deathless  line,  was 
evidently  in  the  typical  courtier’s  vein  of  homage  to  his  master,  for  it 
is  well-known  from  the  Sonpat  seal  inscription  of  Harsa  that  at  least 
two  kings,  Rajyavardhana  I  and  Adityavardhana,  had  preceded 
Prabhakaravardhana  himself. 3  But  it  is  interesting,  nevertheless,  to 
note  how  the  performance  of  such  a  rite  implied  probably  a  human 
Sacrifice. 

In  such  circumstances,  therefore,  it  is  not  strange  that  the 
goddess  Kali  evidently  found  favour  with  a  number  of  devotees.  She 
was  considered  to  be  capable  of  destroying  sin, 4  bringing  about 
happiness,8  protection, 6  slaughter  of  foes,  I  purification, 8  and  the 
removal  of  ignorance. 9  She  was  known  by  twenty  names,  such 

1  Bana,  op.  cit.,  p.  95. 

*  Ibid.,  pp.  90-97. 

8  Fleet,  op.  cit.,  (52),  p.  232. 

*  Bana,  Candisataka,  I,  p.  267. 

*  Ibid.,  II,  ‘p.  268. 

*  Ibid.,  X,  p.  277. 

'  Ibid.,  XIV,  p.  280. 

8  Ibid.,  LII,  p.  316. 

8  Ibid.,  LVIII,  p.  321. 
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as  Devi,  Siva,  Durga,  Parvati,  Kali,  Arnbika,  Katyayani,  Uma, 
Haimavati,  BhavanI,  Bhadrakali,  Gauri,  Ksama,  Candika,  Kalaratri, 
Arya,  Sarvaiii,  Rudrani  and  others. 1  Buffaloes  and  he-goats  (aja), 
birds  and  other  animals  were  offered  as  sacrifices  to  her. 2 

The  cult  of  human  sacrifice  must  have  prevailed  in  northern 
India  as  it  is  corroborated  by  a  terrific  experience  of  Yuan  Chwang, 
the  Chinese  traveller.  When  proceeding  eastwards  in  a  ship  from 
Ayodhya  down  the  Ganges,  with  about  eighty  passengers,  some 
pirates  pounced  on  their  ship.  This  Chinese  pilgrim,  on  account  of 
Ms  good  looks,  was  unfortunately  selected  by  them  to  be  offered  as 
a  sacrifice  to  their  goddess  Durga,  but  despite  the  protests  and 
prayers  of  his  fellow  passengers,  the  pirates  would  not  relent  from 
their  object.  Then  the  captain  of  the  gang  despatched  some  men 
with  water  to  arrange  the  ground  and  to  erect  in  the  midst  of  the 
flowering  grove  an  altar  besmeared  with  mud.  He  then  commanded 
two  of  the  company  to  bind  the  Master  of  the  Law  upon  an  altar. 
As -he  showed  no  signs  of  fear  they  were  astonished,  but  in  a  little 
time,  he  is  stated  to  have  fixed  his  thoughts  on  Maitreya.  Suddenly 
a  black  tempest  (typhoon)  arose  and  frightened  the  robbers  away. 8 
It  is  worth  remembering  in  this  connection  that  the  goddess  Durga 
was  the  tutelary  deity  of  the  Sabaras  and  the  Kiratas  worshipped 
her  as  Kali. 4 


IV.  Sun-Worship— Its  Significance  and  Development 
1.  Features  of  Early  Sun-Worship 


The  worship  of  the  Sun  ( Surya )  must  have  been  in  existence 
prior  to  the  rise  of  Bhagavatism,  for  the  Chaadogya  TJpamsad,  one  of 
the  oldest  Upanisads  and  an  apparently  pre-Buddhist  work,“  refers  to 
Kxsna  DevakiputTa  as  a  disciple  of  Ghora  Angirasa,  a  priest  of  the 
Sun. 6  With  the  rise  of  Bhagavatism  and  the  survival  of  Saivism, 


i  Bana,  op.  cit,  I  p.  267,  (2),  p.  268,  etc  ;  Cf.  Somadeva,  Kathasaritsdgara,  IV,  PP-  179-80. 
^  Ibid.,  XXIV,  p.  289. 

s  Shamans  Hwui  Li  and  Yen-Tstmg,  The  Life  oj  Htuen  Tstang,  pp.  86-89. 

«  Bana,  Kadarnbari,  PP-  26-28, 90.  For  further  details  on  the  KirataS 

and  Sabatas,  see  B.  A.  Saletore,  The  Wild  Tribes  in  Indum  History,  pp.  ScA  45- 

•  V.  BOPH-,  T,.  Gf,  **«*££  *£»  71 

Sanskrit  Literature,  p.226,  also  see  H.  C.  Kay,  Auaswm  i« 

literature,  J.  A.  S.  B.,  (N.  S )  XIX,  pp.  3 7r-73- 

«  ChandogyaVpanisad,  111,17,6;  Kamtala  BrShmma,  30, 6. 
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Buddhism  and  Jainism  during  the  period  of  the  Sakas  and  the 
Kusanas,  the  cult  of  Surya  worship  did  not  perish. 

From  the  fifth  century  onwards  it  revived  for  a  considerable 
time,  although  it  cannot  in  any  way  be  compared  fairly  with 
Bhagavatism  or  Saivism,  either  in  its  influence  or  popularity.  As 
wilL  be  seen  presently,  the  cult  of  Surya  ultimately  merged  in  that 
of  Visnu,  although  it  preserved  a  certain  individuality  of  its  own. 
But  from  the  reign  of  Candra  Gupta  I  till  the  death  of  Candra 
Gupta  II,  little,  indeed,  can  be  ascertained  about  the  worship  of 
the  Sun,  for  it  has  been  noticed  that  Bhagavatism  and  Saivism 
not  to  mention  either  Buddhism  or  Jainism,  wielded  considerable 
influence.  In  the  days  of  Kumara  Gupta  I,  as  is  revealed  in  the 
Mandasor  stone  inscription  dated  A.  B.  473-74  and  issued  during  the 
reign  of  his  feudatory  Bandhuvarman,  the  governor  of  Basapura,  the 
modern  Dasor  in  the  western  Malwa  Division  of  Central  India,  a 
guild  of  silk-cloth  weavers  built  a  temple  of  the  Sun.  It  had  broad 
and  lofty  spires.  In  the  course  of  a  long  time,  the  record  continues, 
under  other  kings,  part  of  this  temple  fell  into  disrepair ;  therefore, 
“in  order  to  increase  their  own  fame,  the  whole  of  this  most  novel 
house  of  the  Sun  has  been  repaired  by  the  munificent  corporation...... 

By  the  command  of  the  guild  and  from  devotion  (this)  temple  of  the 
Sun  was  caused  to  be  built."1  From  this  inscription  it  may  be 
observed  that  Sun-worship,  which  prevailed  in  Central  India  from  a 
considerable  time,  was  patronised  by  corporations. 

Another  example  may  be  cited  to  prove  how  Sun-worship  was 
followed  by  guilds  in  the  Antarvedi  country  lying  between  the 
Ganges  and  the  Jumuna.  The  Indor  copper  plate  grant  of  Skanda 
Gupta  I,  dated  A.B.  465-66,  records  how  a  Brahmana  named  Devavisnu 
granted  a  perpetual  endowment  to  a  temple  of  the  Sun  at  Indrapura, 
the  modern  Indore.9  This  epigraph  was  issued  during  the  reign  of 
Visayapaii  Sarvanaga,  a  feudatory  of  the  early  Gupta  king  Skanda 
Gupta,  when  he  was  the  governor  of  Antarvedi.  Moreover,  it  may 
be  noticed  that  this  endowment  referred  to  in  the  above  grant  was 
made  by  a  Brahmana;  this  temple  was  the  perpetual  property  of 
the  guild  of  oil-men  and  a  lamp  for  the  divine  Sun  was  established 
in  that  shrine  by  two  persons  called  Ksatriyas. 

In  the  eaxly  days  of  the  sixth  century  A.  D.  an  inscription 
records  how  Sum-worship  became  occasionally  merged  in  the 

1  Fleet,  op.  cit„  (18),  pp.  85, 97. 

a  Ibid.,  (16),  p.  71. 
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Vaisnava  and  Saiva  creeds.  The  Kboh  copper  plate  grant  of 
Maharaja  Sarvanatha,  dated  A.  D.  512-13,  reveals  how  he  granted  a 
village  named  Asramaka  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river  Tamasa,  the 
modern  Tamas  in  the  Mahiyar  State,  to  four  persons  (named)  for 
the  repairs  and  maintenance  of  bali>  corn,  sattra,  perfumes,  incense, 
garlands  and  lamps  in  a  temple  of  Visnu  (Bhagavata)  under  the 
name  of  the  sacred  Sun  ( aditya-bhattaraka ). 1  A  century  later, 
another  example  may  be  cited  to  show  how  solar  worship  was,  at 
times,  combined  with  $aiva  worship  as  well.  The  Hirmand.  copper 
plate  grant  of  Mahasdinahta  and  Maharaja  Samndrasena,  ascribed 
to  the  seventh  century,  reveals  how  he  granted  the  agrakdra  of 
Nirmanda  to  the  temple  of  god  Kapalesvara,  and  of  the  holy  (god) 
Mihiresvara,  the  divine  Trlpurantaka. 2  It  is  interesting  to  note  here 
that  his  mother  is  called  MihiralaksmI,  while  he,  her  son,  was  a 
worshipper  of  Mahesvara. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  sixth  century  ( circa  A.  D.  532-33)  there 
were  some  traces  of  the  survival  of  Sun-worship  under  MiMrakaia,3 
the  soil  of  Torariaana.  The  name  of  the  former  suggests  that  he 
might  have  been  a  Sun-worshipper  -though  Ms  Gwalior  stone 
inscription,  issued  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  his  reign,  points  to  no 
such  indication.  It  relates,  however,  how  one  Matrceta  erected  on  the 
mountain  called  Gopa,  the  hill  on  which  the  Gwalior  fortress  stands 
today,  a  Stone  temple  of  the  Sun  (hkdnoh  prasada),  for  the  purpose 
of  increasing  the  religious  merit  of  his  parents,  of  himself  and  of 
those  who  dwelt  on  that  mountain. 4 

There  are  reasons  to  believe  that  Toramana  and  his  son  MIMra- 
kula  were  both  worshippers  of  the  Sun  and  Fire.  The  former  must 
have  succeeded  Budha  Gupta  in  Ms  possession  of  Eastern  Malwa, 
towards  the  end  of  the  fifth  century,  and  in  an  extant  coin  issued 
by  him  can  he  seen  the  symbol  of  the  wheel.  In  another  coin 
pertaining  to  the  reign  of  Ms  son,  Mihirakula,  on  the  reverse  is 
a  fire-altar  and  attendants,  an  emblem  probably  adopted  from 
Sassanian  coinage. 5  The  former  is  a  symbol  of  the  Sun  and  the 
latter  of  fire-worship.  It  is  no  wonder  therefor©  that  under  the 
protection  of  Mihirakula,  a  Sun  terfiple  was  built  on  the  GfJpa 
mountain,  perpetuated  by  an  inscription  which  commences  with  an 

1  Fleet,  op.  cit,  (28),  pp.  128-29. 

2  Ibid.,  {80),  p.  290. 

3  Concerning  the  tribe  of  the  Maitrakas,  Mihiras  or  Meharas,  see  Fleet's  note  iis 
L  A XV.  p.  361  if  ;  also  see  E.  /.,  III.  no.  46,  p.  $20. 

4  Fleet,  op.  cit.,  (37),  p.  163. 

5  Rapson,  Indian  Coins,  pi  IV,  nos.  19-20.  (1897.) 
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invocation  to  the  Sun,  and  which  is  stated  to  have  been  composed 
by  a  person  named  Kesava,  devoted  to  the  Sun.  The  Asirgadb 
copper  seal  grant  of  Sarvavarman  also  shows  a  wheel  or  a  Sun- 
emblem  on  the  top  of  it,  and  it  is  known  that  he  was  a  follower  of 
Mahesvara. 1 

Among  the  rulers  of  Valabhi,  perhaps  the  only  Maitraka  ruler 
who  was  a  Sun-worshipper  was  Maharaja  Dharapatta,  the  younger 
brother  and  successor  of  Dhruvasena  I.  He  is  called  in  the  Maliya 
copper  plate  grant  of  Maharaja  Dharasena  II,  as  a  most  devout 
worshipper  of  the  Sun.3  If,  for  instance,  twenty-five  years  each,  are 
allotted  to  the  reigns  of  Dharasena  II,  his  father  Guhasena  and  his 
grandfather  Dharapatta,  then  it  may  be  roughly  estimated  that  he 
must  have  been  a  worshipper  of  the  Sun  in  about  A.  D.  496  or  to¬ 
wards  the  end  of  the  fifth  century  A.  D.,  being  almost  a  contem¬ 
porary  of  the  Huiia  king  Toramana. 

During  the  age  of  the  Guptas  of  Magadha,  especially  during  the 
reign  of  Jivita  Gupta  II,  there  is  evidence  to  indicate  that  solar 
worship  was  current  at  Deo-Baxanark.  The  Deo-Baranark  inscription 
of  this  ruler  reveals  how  the  Bhojaka  Suryamitra,  belonging  to  the 
establishment  of  the  sacred  god  Varunasvamin,  was  permitted  to 
continue  the  granting  of  a  village,  either  Varunika  or  Kisoravataka, 
to  the  Sun,  under  the  title  of  Varunasvamin. 3  This  name,  before 
it  became  the  name  of  the  ocean-god  Varuiia,  being  originally 
considered  to  have  been  one  of  the  twelve  Adityas  or  forms  of  the  Sun,4 
the  offspring  of  Aditi,  was  only  another  name  of  the  Sun.3  This  record 
further  relates  how  these  villages  had  been  bestowed  from  ancient 
times  by  Baldditya  Sarvavarman  and  Avantivarman. 

%  Sun-Worship  in  Later  Days 

Besides  the  Guptas  of  Magadha  and  the  Maitrakas  of  Valabhi, 
there  were  other  dynasties  in  the  Gupta  age,  who  were  the  followers 
of  the  Surya  cult.  The  Puspabhutis  of  Kanauj  were  another  dynasty 
devoted  to  the  worship  of  the  Sun.  Rajyavardhana  I,  his  son 
Adityavardhana,  his  grandson  Prabhakaravardhana  and  his  great- 
grandson  Rajyavardhana  II,  and  his  great-great-grandson  the  famous 
Harsavardhana  are  all  declared  in  the  Sonpat  copper  seal  inscription 

1  Fleet,  op .  city  (46),  p.  2 19. 

2  Ibid.,  (38),  p.  167,  paramaditya  bhakta. 

3  Ibid.,  (46),  p.  218. 

4  Cf.  Monier  Williams,  Indian  Wisdom,  pp.  12,  68. 

5  Muir>  Sanskrit  Texts,  I,  p.  27,  note  42. 
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of  Harsavardhana,  to  have  been  the  most  devout  worshippers  of  the 
Sim  {Paramaditya  bkakta). 1  The  only  exception  to  this  creed  in 
this  seal  is  the  illustrious  Harsa  (as  the  epithet  regarding  his  creed 
is  missing  in  the  record)  who,  however,  as  is  well-known  from  other 
sources,  was  also  a  worshipper  of  the  Sun  as  well  as  that  of  $iva 
and  of  Buddha. 2 

Baixa,  his  court-poet,  affirms  that  Harsa's  father  Parabhakara- 
vardhana,  was  an  ardent  Sun-worshipper.  46  The  king.”,  he  says,  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  latter,  “  was  by  natural  proclivity  a  devotee  of  the  sun 
(Adityabhakta).  Day  by  day  at  sun-rise  he  bathed,  arrayed  himself  in 
white  silk,  wrapt  his  head  in  a  white  cloth  and  kneeling  eastwards 
upon  the  ground  in  a  circle  smeared  with  saffron  paste,  presented 
for  an  offering  a  bunch  of  red  lotuses  set  in  a  pure  vessel  of  ruby 
and  tinged,  like  Ms  own  heart,  with  the  Sun’s  hue.  Solemnly  at 
dawn,  at  midday,  and  at  eve  he  muttered  a  prayer  for  offspring, 
humbly  with  earnest  heart  repeating  a  hymn  having  the  Sun  as  its 
centre  (janjapuka)  His  son  might  have  also  been  a  Sun-worshipper 
and  the  title  Paramaditya  bhakla  is  evidently  missing  in  the  Sonpat 
seal  inscription.  Yuan  Chwang  himself  records  that  at  Kanyakubja 
there  were  also  splendid  temples  to  the  Sun-god  and  to  Mahesvara 
respectively. 4  Bana,  moreover,  observes  how  14  the  moons  of  the 
womens  foreheads  undertook  vows  of  paying  homage  to  him, 
(the  Sun) — being  decorated  with  sandal-lines  on  their  foreheads  as 
sectarial  marks,  and  wearing  their  curls  as  the  ragged  garments  of 
ascetics,  and  bearing  rosaries  with  the  pearly  drops  of  perspiration 
for  .beads.”  5 

The  Indor  copper  plat©  grant  of  Skanda  Gupta,  dated  A.  D.  465-66, 
gives  us  some  details  of  the  ritual  of  Sun-worship  as  it  prevailed  in  the 
last  quarter  of  the  fifth  century  A.  B.  The  Brahmana  grantor  of  the 
endowment  for  the  Sun-temple  at  Indrapura  always  recited  14  the  hymns 
of  the  hotra  sacrifice  ”,  and  the  proceeds  of  his  grant  were  to  b© 
utilised  for  the  maintenance  of  a  lamp  for  the  divine  Sun,  for  which 
two  pdlas 6  of  oil  by  weight  were  provided.7  The  AgniJMm  was  one 

1  Fleet,  bp.  a*t,  (52),  p.  232.  Cf 1  Gupta  epith  et—ParamabhagawteL 

3  Cf.  Yuan  Chwang  op.  at,  I,  p.  344 ;  Hiuen  Tsiang,  op.jxt,  1,  p.  2I& 

®  Bana,  op.  tit.,  p.  104,  text,  p.  123  :  JanyapUko  mantrart*  Idiiya  hrdayafp.  Cf.  Weber, 
Ini.  Stud.,  IX,  p.  91. 

4  Yuan  Chwang,  op.  at,  I,  p.  352 ;  Hiuen  Tsiang  op.  at,  L  p.  223. 

5  Bana,  op.  cit. ,  pp.  36-37* 

6  One  pala=4  sumrnas  {gold  pieces)  or  64  wdsas  (beans).  Cf.  ManamdlmfmasQStm 
VIII,  p.  135,  trans.  p.  200.  (Burnell.) 

7  Fleet,  op.  cit,  (16),  p.  71. 
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of  the  five  great  sacrificial  rites,  the  rest  being  bali,  cam ,  vaisvadeva 
and  atithi,  as  revealed  in  the  Maliya  and  Alina  copper  plate  grants 
of  Dharasena  II  and  of  Siladitya  VII,  dated  A.  D.  571-72  and 
766-67  respectively.1 

In  the  kingdom  of  the  Later  Guptas  of  Magadha,  as  the  Deo- 
Baranark  inscription  of  Jivita  Gupta  II  suggests,  the  priest  in  charge  of 
the  Sun-temple  at  Varunika,  the  modern  Deo-Baranark,  was  called 
Bhojaka,  an  official  title  applied  to  priests  named  Suryamitra, 
Hamsamitra,  Esimitra  and  Duradhamitra.3 

V.  Buddhism 

I.  Aspects  of  Buddhism  during  the  early  G-uptas 

With  the  advent  of  the  imperial  Guptas,  the  Buddhist  religion 
continued  to  survive  along  with  other  faiths  like  Bhagawatism, 
Saivism  and  Jainism.  The  beginnings  of  the  history  of  Buddhism 
during  the  imperial  Guptas  are  still  lost  in  the  mists  of  antiquity  and 
are  therefore  obscure  although  some  information  can  be  gathered  from 
the  accounts  of  Chinese  travellers.  Hwui  Lun,  ascribed  to  A.  D.  665 
relates  the  following  account  which  was  recorded  by  I-Tsing  :  “  The 

old  story  goes  that  this  temple  (Mrgasikhavana)  was  built  by  §ri 
Gupta  for  the  use  of  priests  from  China.  At  this  time  there  were 
some  monks,  twenty  or  so  in  number,  who,  having  wandered  away 
from  Sz’chuen  by  the  road  known  a3  Ko-yang  (?)  came  out  near  the 
Mahabodhi  and  there  offered  their  worship.  The  king  moved  with 
reverence  on  account  of  their  piety,  gave  them  a  village  of  consider¬ 
able  extent,  where  they  might  remain  and  finally  settle — twenty-four 
places  in  all. .....This  occurred  some  five  hundred  years  ago  or  so.’’9 

If  this  were  historically  correct  then  it  would  mean  that  there  must 
have  been  a  monarch  in  A.  D.  118,  namely  five  hundred  years  prior  to 
the  record  of  I-Tsing  (A.  I).  618-907),  but  we  have  already  examined  the 
circumstances,  which  led  to  the  rise  of  the  imperial  Guptas  and  it  is 
difficult,  in  the  teeth  of  existing  evidence,  to  state  that  there  was  a 
Gupta  ruler  called  Sri  Gupta  so  early  as  A.  D.  118,  or  that  this  §rl  Gupta 
was  in  any  way  connected  with  his  name-sake  who  may  be  styled  the 
progenitor  of  the  imperial  Guptas.  It  is  very  likely  therefore  that  there 
was  a  Sri  Gupta  who  had  no  connections  with  the  Sri  Gupta,  the 
great-grand-father  of  Samudra  Gupta.  We  have  moreover  already 

1  Fleet,  op.  cit.,  (38),  p.  170  ;  (39),  p.  190. 

1  Ibid.,  (46),  p.  2X8 ;  Monier  Williams,  Dictionary,  p.  768. 

•  Cf.  C.S.K.  Rao  Sahib,  Sri  Gupta,  Q.J.M.S.  XXIV,  no.  3,  pp.  218-23.  .1  intend  discuss¬ 
ing  this  question  at  length  in  a  separate  paper. 
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noticed  that,  prior  to  the  advent  of  the  imperial  Guptas  there  were 
many  rulers  who  evidently  belonged  to  the  Gupta  family  but  who 
need  not  necessarily  have  belonged  to  the  imperial  Gupta  dynasty. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  here  that  the  Chinese  writer  I-Tsing  in 
the  seventh  century  recorded  the  above  tradition  that  a  Maharaja,  Sri 
Gupta  built  a  temple  near  Mrgasikhavana  and  according  to  him  this 
&rx  Gupta  would  be  placed  about  A.  D.  1181.  Mr  Allan,  however,  is 
not  disposed  to  accept  this  date,  as  he  identifies  this  Sri  Gupta  with 
the  founder  of  the  imperial  Guptas,2  who,  a3  has  been  already 
pointed  out  must  have  lived  at  least  a  century  later.  Fleet  was 

correct  in  pointing  out  that  the  Sri  Gupta  of  Chinese  tradition 

cannot  be  identified  with  the  progenitor  of  the  imperial  Gupta  family.® 
It  must  be  remembered  here  that  the  Chinese  traveller  Hwui  Lun 
(whose  memoirs  were  written  by  I-Tsing)  recorded  this  tradition 
nearly  five  hundred  years  after  the  advent  of  the  Buddhist  Sri 

Gupta,  and  hence  much  reliance  cannot  be  placed  in  their  evidence. 

Hiuen  Tsiang  in  his  turn  also  refers  to  a  6ri  Gupta,  who  was 
at  first  a  hater  of  Buddhism  but  later  on  became  a  convert.  “To 
the  north  of  this  place  ”,  he  observes,  “  not  far  off,  (Rajagrha  ?)  there 
is  a  very  deep  ditch,  by  the  side  of  which  is  built  a  stupa ;  this  is 
the  spot  where  Sri  Gupta  ( She-li-kio-to )  wished  to  destroy  Buddha  by 
means  of  fire  concealed  in  the  ditch  and  poisoned  rice.”  But  owing 
to  a  miracle  which  Buddha  performed,  this  Sri  Gupta  became  a 
disciple  of  Buddha.1  This  Sri  Gupta  was  a  contemporary  of  Buddha, 
and  was  at  first  a  persecutor  of  Buddhists  but  later  on  adopted 
the  Buddhist  faith  himself.  This  Sri  Gupta  therefore  cannot  be 
identified  with  the  Sri  Gupta  mentioned  by  either  Hwui  Lun  or 
I-Tsing  or  even  with  the  Sri  Gupta  of  Gupta  history.  In  fact,  as 
Fleet  pointed  out  long  ago,  there  were  quite  a  number  of  Sri  Guptas 
prior  to  the  advent  of  the  imperial  Guptas  and  they  should  not  be 
confounded  with  the  progenitor  of  the  Gupta  dynasty, 6  who  is 
referred  to  in  Jaina  tradition  as  well.* 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  however,  that  this  shrine  of  Mrgasikha¬ 
vana  continued  to  flourish  till  the  seventh  century.  Hwui  Lun 
records  how  “  Afterwards  the  Tang  priests,  having  died  out,  the  village 


i  I.  A.,  X,  p.  no. 

5  Allan,  Catalogue,  Intr.  p.  XV. 
o  Fleet,  C.  1.  HI,  PP-  8-9.  f.  n.  3. 

*  Hiuen  Tsiang,  op.  cit .,  I,  pp.  IS1^2-  >  also  see  Shamans 


Hvrui  Lun 


and  Yen  Tsung, 


Life ,  pp.  113-14. 

*  Fleet,  op.  cit.,  pp.  8-9. 

«  cf.,  Harivamsa  PurSna,  Ch.  LX,  /.  A.,  XV,  p.  142. 
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and  its  land  attached  came  into  the  possession  of  aliens,  and  now  these 
persons  belonging  to  Mrgasikhavana  Temple  occupy  it.  This  occurred 
some  500  years  or  so.  The  territory  now  belongs  to  tli8  king  of 
Eastern  India,  whose  name  is  Devavarraa.  He  has  given  back  the 
temple  and  its  land  to  the  villagers  to  avoid  the  expense  of  keeping 
it  up,  as  he  would  have  to  do,  if  many  priests  came  there.”1  From 
this  information  three  conclusions  may  be  drawn :  first,  that  land 
granted  even  in  perpetuity  to  a  religious  community  like  that  of  the 
Buddhists,  reverted  on  its  extinction  to  the  State,2  secondly,  that 
such  plots  were  again  granted  by  the  king  to  similar  institutions 
especially  on  financial  considerations;  thirdly,  that  there  was  in  the 
7th  ^century  a  tolerant  ruler  named  Devavarma,  who  was  in  all  proba¬ 
bility  a  kinsman  or  relation  of  the  later  Maukhari  rulers  like  Purnavar- 
man  and  Bhovarman,  about  whom  mention  has  already  been  made. 8 

But  nevertheless  it  cannot  be  said  that  Buddhism  did  not  flourish 
during  the  early  Imperial  Guptas  like  Candra  Gupta  I  and  his 
illustrious  son  Samudra  Gupta,  although  we  have,  of  course,  not 
much  evidence  in  support  of  such  a  conclusion.  We  are,  however, 
informed  that  during  the  reign  of  Samudra  Gapta,  king  Meghavarna 
of  Ceylon  sent  an  embassy  to  the  Gupta  court  to  obtain  permission 
to  build  a  monastery  at  Bodh-Gaya.  If  this  tradition  were  again  to 
be  given  credence  then  it  would  appear  to  be  more  or  less  a  variation 
of  the  visitation  of  the  Chinese  priests  who  visited  the  dominions  of 
the  Sri  Gupta  as  recorded  by  I-Tsing  and  Hwui  Lun.  The  two 
sources  of  information  for  the  details  of  this  embassy  are  the  history 
of  the  Chinese  ambassador  Wang-Hiuen-t’se,  ascribed  to  about 

the  middle  of  the  seventh  century  A.  D.,  and  the  well-known  seventh 

century  traveller  Yuan  Chwang.  The  former  was  sent  by  the 

Chinese  emperor  Tang  T’ai  Tsung  and  he  came  to  the  district  of 
Bodh-Gaya  where  he  was  entertained  by  the  monks  as  the  guest  of 
the  establishment. 4 

Wang  Hiuen  T’se  states  that  two  monks,  the  senior  named 

Mahanatnan  and  the  junior  called  Upa-?  were  sent  by  king  Megha¬ 
varna  of  Ceylon  to  pay  homage  to  the  Diamond  Throne  and  to  visit 

1  There  is  a  Chinese  book  in  two  parts  called  Kiu-fa-lo-sang-chuan,  which  contains 
brief  memories  of  Chinese  Buddhist  priests  who  visited  India  during  the  early  period 
of  the  I-Tsing  of  the  same  dynasty.  (A.D.  6x8-807).  /•  A.,  X,  p.  109-110. 

3  For  further  details  on  this  point  see  Chapter  V  ante.  Sect.  II,  pp.  327-41. 

*  Cf.  Chapter  I  ante.  Sect.  Ill,  9,  pp.  80-82. 

*  Cf.  Yuan  Chwang,  op.  cit.,  II,  pp.  137-38.  Sylvan  Levi,  The  Inscriptions  of 
Mahanaman  at  Bodh-Gaya,  L  A.,  XXXI,  p.  192;  Mahavamsa,  p.  XXXIX  (trans.  1912); 
Smith,  E.  I.  H.,  pp.  303  4.  (4th  ed) ;  Revised  Chronology  of  the  Early  or  Imperial  Guptas, 
I.  A.,  XXXI,  p.  237. 
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Asoka  s  monastery  to  the  east  of  the  Bod  hi  Tree.  As  they  were  not 
properly  received,  on  their  return  they  complained  about  the  scant 
hospitality,  which,  was  offered  to  them  during  their  visit,  to  their 
king  Megha  varna,  who,  however,  thereupon  sent  them  back  with 
valuable  presents  to  the  ruler  of  northern  India  (Samudra  Gupta?) 
under  whose  patronage  suitable  arrangements  were  mads  for  the 
residence  of  the  Ceylonese  pilgrim  from  that  time  onwards  at  Bodh 
Gaya.1 

Yiian  Chwang  while,  commemorating  the  same  old  tradition 
observes  that  a  king  of  Ceylon  had  a  brother  who,  on  becoming  a 
monk  went  to  India  where  he  endured  great  hardship  during  his 
visit  to  the  holy  Buddhist  places  and  on  Ms  return  to  Ceylon 
complained  about  it  to  his  brother  whom  he  besought  to  build 
monasteries  at  all  holy  Buddhist  places  in  India.  The  king,  on 
accepting  this  suggestion,  despatched  an  envoy  to  the  Indian 
monarch  named  Malm  Sri  Baja  with  gifts'  and  jewels  of  all  kinds, 
which  the  Indian  ruler  accepted  as.  tribute  and  in  return  granted 
the  envoy  permission  to  erect  a  monastery  at  one  of  the  holy  places 
where  the  Tathagata  had  left  traces  of  his  presence..  When  the 
envoy  returned  home  to  Ceylon,  the  king  after  due  deliberation 
decided  to  build  the  monastery,  which  was  specially  assigned  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  priests  from  that  land,  so  that  priests  from 
there  could  “  obtain  independence  and  be  treated  as  members  of  the 
fraternity  of  this  country/’ s' 

A  comparison  of  these  two  accounts  reveals  the  following  discre¬ 
pancies.  Wang  Hiuen  Tse  does. not  name  the  ruler  of  India,  while 
.Tii.an  Chwang .  does,  calling  him  Malm  Sn  Raja ,  who  has  been 
identified  with  Samudra  Gupta,  who  had  the  title  of  Maharaja- 
dhiraja .  Wang  Hiuen  Tse  tells  us  that  two  .monks  came  to 
India,  while  Yuan  Chwang  relates  that  only  one  monk  came  to  India 
and  that  that  monk  was  a  brother  of  the  king  of  Ceylon,  but  this  relation¬ 
ship  is  not  mentioned  by  Wang  Hiuen  T'se  who,  however,  names  the 
king  of  Ceylon.  Nevertheless,  it  may  be  concluded  from  these  two 
accounts  that  some  monks  probably  came  to  India  with  a  view  to 
visit  Buddhist  religious  places  and  they  must  have  been  received 
with  little  courtesy,  about  which,  on  their  return  home  they  must 
have  complained  to  their  king.  This  ruler,  on  considering  over  the 

1  Sylvan  Levi,  /.A,  Mai-Jun.,  1900,  pp.  406-11 ;  reprint,  pp.  4$-$5 ;  Smith,  The  Ins , 
of  Mahamman  at  Bodh  Gaya ,  L  A,  XXXI,  p.  192  ;  Mahmamsa,  p,  XXXIX,  (trans.  1912) 
also  see  Smith,  Revised  Chronology  of  the  Early  or  Imperial  Guptas,  LA.  XXXIX,  p.  257*. 

2  Yuan  Chwang,  op.  ext.,  II,  pp.  137-38 ;  Hiuen  Tsiang,  op.  dt .» II,  pp*  I33r$$* 
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matter  must  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  in  order  to  ensure  the 
safety  and  comforts  of  pilgrims  from  his  country,  it  would  be 
desirable  to  send  an  embassy  to  the  Indian  court  with  a  request  for 
permission  to  build  a  monastery  at  Bddh  Gaya  where  in  future 
Ceylonese  monks  could  stay  in  peace  during  their  pilgrimages  to 
India.  The  Indian  king  must  have  been  highly  flattered  when  he  saw 
that  an  embassy  had  been  sent  to  his  court  by  a  foreign  potentate 
and  readily  granted  the  required  permission  to  build  the  monastery, 
where  henceforth  Ceylonese  monks  lived  undisturbed  till  the  seventh 
century.  This  can  he  proved  from  the  fact  that,  when  Wu-hsing  and 
his  companion,  Tao-Fang,  arrived  at  the  monastery  of  Bddh  Gaya, 
the  great  officials  there  made  them  honorary  members  (Chu-Jen). 
The  pilgrim  Tao-Fang  like  Wang  Hiuen  T'se,  on  his  arrival  at  that 
monastery,  was  received  there  as  the  head  of  the  establishment 1 

Little  can  be  gathered  about  the  state  of  the  Buddhist  faith 
during  the  brief  and  troubled  reign  of  Rama  Gupta, 

But  from  the  reign  of  his  successor  Candra  Gupta  II,  the 
history  of  Buddhism  can  be  traced  with  some  precision,  on  account 
of  the  existence  of  contemporary  epigraphs  and  travellers'  accounts. 
If  Bodh-Gaya  continued  to  be  an  important  centre  of  Buddhism 
during  the  reign  of  Samudra  Gupta,  then  during  the  regime  of  his 
son  Candra  Gupta  II,  Sand  was  not  insignificant  from  that  point  of 
view.  The  SancI  stone  inscription  of  this  emperor,  dated  A.  D. 
412-13,  show  8  that  there  was  a  great  vihara  at  Kakanadabota  (Sand), 
where  an  official  of  Candra  Gupta  II,  named  Amrakardava,  made 
an  endowment  of  twenty-five  dinaras,  the  interest  on  which  was  to 
be  used  in  providing  for  the  maintenance  of  five  bhtksus  and  the 
burning  of  a  lamp  in  the  ratnagrha.* 

But  it  is  the  Chinese  traveller  Fa  Hien  who  gives  us  a  detailed 
account  of  the,  state  of  Buddhism  in  northern  India  between  A.  D. 
399-414  He  noticed  that  it  flourished  at  Gandhara,  where  the 
people  were  mostly  students  of  the  Hmayana  school.3  There  were  more 
than  seven  hundred  monks  at  Purusapura  (Peshawar),  where  there  was 
a  great  stupa. 4  The  faith  prevailed  at  He-lo  (Hidda),  the  country 
of  Nagara ,  Lo-e  (Rohi),  Pe-t'oo  (Bhida) 5,  but  at  Ma-t’aou-lo  (Mathura) 

1  Yuan  Chwang,  op.  cit.,  II,  pp.  137-38 ;  Hiuen  Tsiang,  op.  cit.,  II,  pp.  133-35. 

1  Fleet,  op.  cit.,  (5),  pp.  32-33- 

*  Fa  Hien,  op.  cit.,  pp.  31-32, 1886. 

4  Ibid.,  pp.  34-35. 

5  Ibid.,  pp.  36-42.  Hidda  is  to  west  of  Peshawar,  five  miles  south  of  Jelalabad.  Rohi, 
is  a  name  for  Afghanistan — only  a  portion  being,  here  intended,  while  Bhida  is  a 
portion  of  the  Punjab. 
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there  were,,  according  to  him  three  thousand  monks.  ie  Every" where,"  lie 
adds,  from  the  sandy  desert,  in  all  the  countries  of  India,  the  kings 
had  been  firm  believers  in  that  Law  ,9;  and  after  Buddha?s  death  the 
kings  of  the  various  countries  and  the  heads  of  the  Taisyas  built 
vihdras  for  the  priests  and  endowed  them  with  fields,  gardens  and 
orchards  in  perpetuity.1  He  observed  that  at  Sankasya  (Samkdssam) 2 * * 
a  thousand  monks  and  nuns  received  their  food  from  the 
common  store,  some  being  Hinayanists  and  some  Mahayanists. 8  Afc 
Kanyakubja  he  found  two  monasteries  filled  with  students  of 
Hinayana.  Sha-cke  (Saketa?)  SravastI,  Kosala,  were  all  filled  with 
the  ruins  of  Buddhist  monasteries.  Kapil  avastu  was  deserted,  at 
Ramagrama  there  were  a  few  monks,  and  at  Kusinagara,  the 
inhabitants  were  few  and  far  between,  and  to  the  north  of  the  city 
of  Taisall  was  a  large  forest,  having  in  it  a  large  vihdra.  At 
Patalipufcra  there  were  two  monasteries,  one  Mahayanist  and  the 
other  Hinayanist,  and  the  inhabitants  celebrated  an  annual 
procession  of  images.  Bajagrha, .  the  Gridhrakuta  hill, 4  was  filled 
with  Buddhist  ruins,  Gaya  was  empty  and  desolate  but  in  TaranasI 
(Benares)  he  found  some  monks. 5 

From  the  reign  of  Kumara  Gupta  I  onwards  some  traces  of 
Buddhism  can  be  noticed.  The  Man ku war  stone  image  inscription 

of  Kumara  Gupta  I,  dated  A.  D.  448-49,  records  how  the  Bhik§m 
Buddhamitra  installed  an  Image  of  the  Buddha. 6  An  attempt  has 
been  made  to  identify  this  Buddhamitra  with  his  namesake,  the  teacher 
of  Vasubandhu. 7  As  in  the  times  of  Candra  Gupta  II  and  earlier* 
Sane!  continued  to  maintain  some  importance  as  a  centre  of 
Buddhism.  The  Sand  stone  inscription  ascribed  to  the  reign  either 
of  Kumara  Gupta  or  to  that  of  his  son  and  successor  Skanda  Gupta 
dated  A.D.  450-51,  refers  to  the  great  stupa  at  Sane!.  It  relates  how 
the  updsikd  Harisvamini,  for  the  sake  of  her  parents,  gave  twelve 
dimras  as  a  permanent  endowment  to  the  community  of  the  faithful 
at  the  great  vihdra  of  Kakanadabota.  The  interest  accruing  from 
this  sum  was  to  be  utilized  for  feeding  one  BMk§u9  introduced  into 
the  community.  She  gave  three  dinar  as  to  the  jewel-house  (ratm-grha) 

1  Fa  Hien,  opy  cit.f  pp.  42-43. 

s  Samkassam.  is  a  village  45  miles  north-west  of  Kanauj. 

8  Fa  Hien,  op.  at,  pp.  47-53. 

*  A  hill  near  the  village  of  Giryek,  on  the  bank  of  the  Pancana  river,  about  36 
miles  froml-Gaya, 

5  Fa  Hien,  op.  tit,  pp.  54-96. 

*  Fleet  op.  cit.s  (II),  p.  47- 

'  K.  B.  Pathak,  I.  A*s  1912,  p.  244 ;  also  see  Allan,  Cakttegm,  p.  xlE. 
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and  one  in  the  place  where  the  images  of  four  Buddhas  are  seated 
(cat  ur- Buddha  earn). 1 

In  several  places  Buddhism  lingered.  Mathura  also  must  have 
continued  to  shelter  and  patronise  some  Buddhists.  The  Mathura 
stone  inscription,  probably  issued  during  the  reign  of  Skanda  Gupta, 
and  dated  A.  D.  454-55,  records  the  gift  of  a  statue  by  the 
Vihdrasvamrnt  Devata.2  The  Deoriya  stone  image  inscription,  attri¬ 
buted  to  about  the  fifth  century  A.  D.»  likewise  registers  the  gift  of 
a  statue  of  Buddha  by  a  Sakya  mendicant  named  Bodhivarman. s 
Another  epigraph,  probably  of  the  same  age  as  the  preceding  one, 
styled  as  the  Kasia  stone  inscription,  states  how  Mahaviharasvdr 
■min  Haribaia  made  a  similar  gift. 4  The  Sa/nci  stone  inscription, 
which  is  not  dated  and  which  does  not  refer  to  the  reign  of  any 
king,  but  which  is  assigned  on  paiaeographic  grounds  to  about  the 
fifth  century,  reveals  the  gift  of  a  pillar  on  which  it  is  inscribed,  by 
a  Vihdrasvainm. 5  The  Bhiksu ,  Harigupta,  according  to  the  Sarnath 
stone  inscription  of  the  same  period,  caused  an  image  to  be  made 
for  enhancing  the  religious  merit  of  his  spiritual  preceptor  and 
parents. 6 

In  the  sixth  century,  in  some  of  the  centres  of  Buddhism  noticed 
above,  this  faith  did  not  completely  perish.  In  the  Mathura  stone 
image  inscription,  dated  A.  D.  548 — 50,  we  are  told  how  a  Sakya 
female  mendicant  named  Jayabhatta  made  the  gift  of  a  standing 
statue  of  Buddha,  crowned  with  a  nimbus  behind  his  head  and  shoulders, 
to  a  monastery  called  the  Yasovihara. 7  Another  Buddhist  place  oi 
importance  was  Bodhimanda  (Bodh-Gaya).  The  Bodh-Gaya  image 
inscription  of  Mahanaman,  dated  A.  D.  588 — 89,  relates  how  Maha- 
naman  II,  an  inhabifant  of  Amradvlpa,  born  in  the  island  of  Lanka 
delightful  in  the  welfare  of  others,  caused  to  be  built  a  beautifu 
mansion  (mandapa)  of  Buddha.  It  was  dazzling  white  and  had  at 
open  pavilion  on  all  sides. 8  This  donor*  appears  to  have  mad< 
another  gift  of  a  Buddha  statue  at  Bodh-Gaya9  The  suggestion  thai 
this  Mahanaman  was  in  all  probability  the  scholar  of  that  name  whe 

1  Fleet,  op.  cit,  (63),  p.  262. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  263. 

3  Ibid.,  (68),  p.  272. 

4  Ibid.,  (69),  p.  273. 

5  Ibid.,  (73),  p.  280. 

8  Ibid.,  (75),  P.  281. 

7  Ibid.,  (70),  p.  274. 

8  Ibid.,  (71),  p.  278. 

9  Ibid.,  (72),  p.  279. 
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composed  the  more  ancient  part  of  the  Pali  3Iahdmmm  or  the 
history  of  Ceylon,  cannot  be  reconciled  with  certain  chronological 
difficulties  which  stand  in  the  way  of  its  acceptance. 1  Yet  another 
epigraph  from  this  place  mentions  the  gift  of  an  image  of  Buddha 

by  two  Safcya  bhikkus ,  Dharmagupta  and  Damstrasena. 2 

2.  Aspects  of  Later  Buddhism 

In  the  first  half  of  the  seventh  century  (A.  D.  629-643)  the 
enthusiastic  Chinese  travel  ler  Yiian  Chwang  gives  us  a  survey  of 
the  conditions  of  Buddhism.  At  Bamiyan  there  were  numerous 
Buddhist  monasteries  with  several  thousands  of  brethren  who  were 
adherents  of  the  Hlnayana  school,  while  at  Ka-pi-shih  (Kapis)  there 
were  above  one  hundred  monasteries  with  more  than  six  hundred 
brethren  who  were  chiefly  Mahayanists.  At  Lan-p'o  (Lamps)  there 
were  above  ten  Buddhist  monasteries  and  a  few  brethren  most  of 
whom  were  Mahayanists.  In  Gandhara  over  a  thousand  Buddhist 
convents  were  utterly  dilapidated  and  untenanted.3 

Across  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  there  were  traces  of  Buddhism. 
At  Taksasila  (Taxila)  although  the  monasteries  were  numerous,  many 
of  them  were  desolate  and  the  brethren,  who  were  very  few,  were 
all  Mahayanists.  Seng-ha-pw’lo  (Simhapura)  was  a  Jaina  centre, 
with  a  monastery  having  more  than  a  hundred  Mahayanists. 4 
Yuan  Chwang  states  that  in  Kashmir  there  were  over  a  hundred 
monasteries  and  more  than  five  thousand  monks,  while  in  the  Ho-lo- 
she-pu-lo  (Rajapura?)  country  there  existed  ten  Buddhist  monasteries 
but  the  brethren  were,  few  in  ■  numbers.  In  the  Che-ka  (Tekka?) 
country,  there  were  only  ten  Buddhist  monasteries  ;  and  there  lived 
as  many  in  Chi-narp'u-ti  (Cina-Bhukti),  while  the  Ta-mo^su-fa-na 
(Tamasavana)  monastery  protected  more  than  three  hundred 
Hinayanists.  She-lan-io-lo  (Jalandhara)  had  more  than  fifty 
monasteries  in  which  there  were  more  than  two  thousand  monks 
who  had  specialised  in  the  Great  and  Little  Vehicles,  while  in  the 
JP'o-M-ye’ta-lo  (Pariyatra)  eight  monasteries  though  in  ruins  sheltered 
a  few  Hinayanists.  More  than  two  thousand  monks  and  twenty 
monasteries  survived  at  Mathura,  while  at  Sa-ta^nissu-f a-lo  (Sthaii- 
visvara)  in  three  vi haras  there  were  seven  hundred  Hinayanists  and 
at  Mo-t'i-pu-lo  (Matipura)  more  than  ten  sahghammas  which  were 
occupied  by  eight  hundred  monks,  still  maintained  the  faith  of  the 

1  Cf.  Fleet,  op.  cil ,  (7i),~p.  275 ;  Tumour,  Mafmmmsa,  pp.  ii»  liv,  Ixii ;  /.AS.  B.t 

VII,  p.  922. 

3  Md„  (76),  p.  282. 

3  Yuan  Chwang,  op.  cil,  I,  pp.  116,  122,  181,  202;  Hiuen  Tsiang,  op.ciL,  I,  p.  9& 

4  Ibid.,  I,  pp.  240,  251,  255 ;  Hiuen  Tsiang,  op.  ciL ,  I,  pp.  I43~44- 
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Buddha  At  Kanyakubja  too  above  one  hundred  Buddhist  convents 
continued  to  be  the  homes  of  more  than  ten  thousand  brethren,  who 
were  the  students  of  both  the  Vehicles, 1 

In  considering  this  survey  of  the  condition  of  Buddhism  as 
revealed  by  the  traveller  Yuan  Chwang,  it  may  first  be  borne  in 
mind  that  he  was  primarily  an  enthusiastic  Buddhist  sojourner ;  and 
from  what  we  read  about  his  accounts  of  these  monasteries  it  is 
highly  probable  that  he  recorded  all  his  information  about  them, 
evidently  from  hearsay  which  appears  to  have  been  tinged  with  some 
exaggeration.  Moreover,  his  constant  vagueness  about  the  numerical 
strength  of  the  convents  makes  it  almost  conclusive  that  he  was  not 
at  all  quite  sure  of  what  he  stated  or  what  lie  possibly  heard-  But 
his  narrative  gives  us,  nevertheless,  an  exaggerated  yet  typical 
Buddhist  view  of  the  condition  of  the  faith  as  it  survived  in 
northern  India  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventh  century. 

Yuan  Chwang  not  only  offers  us  some  details  of  the  state  of  the 
Buddhist  religion,  but  he  also  throws  much  light  on  some  features  of 
its  patronage  by  Harsa,  who  was  of  course  not  exclusively  a 
Buddhist  himself.  u He  erected  thousands  of  topes"’,  says  Yuan 
Chwang,  “  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  and  erected  Buddhist 
monasteries  at  sacred  places  of  the  Buddhists,  He  regularly  held  the 
Quinquennial  Convocation  ;  and  gave  away  in  religious  alms  every 
thing  except  the  material  of  wai\  Once  a  year  he  summoned  all  the 
Buddhist  monks  together,  and  for  twentyone  days  supplied  them 
with  the  regulation  requisites.  Pie  furnished  the  chapels  and 
liberally  adorned  the  common  halls  of  the  monasteries.  He  brought 
the  Brethren  together  for  examination  and  discussion,  giving 
rewards  and  punishments  according  to  merit  and  demerit.”3 
Despite  this  it  is  well-known  from  Ifarsa’s  epigraphs  that  he  was 
possibly  also  a  Sun- worshipper  and  not  an  avowed  Buddhist. 

3.  Hmayana  and  Mahay  ana  Controversies 

Another  important  characteristic  of  Buddhism  of  this  period 
is  the  constant  feud  which  raged  between  the  followers  of  the 
Little  and  the  Great  Vehicles.  As  Yuan  Chwang  noticed  “  the 
tenets  of  the  schools  keep  these  isolated,  and  controversy  runs  high; 
heresies  on  special  doctrines  lead  many  ways  to  the  same  end.  Each 

1  Yuan  Chwang,  op,  ciu,  II,  pp.  284,  286,  291,  294,  296,  300,  301,  314,  322  and  340; 
Hiuen  Tsiang,  op.  cit.,  I.  p.  20 7. 

2  Yuan  Chwang,  op.  cit,  I,  p.  344;  Hiuen  Tsiang,  op,  cit,t  I,  p.  214. 
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of  the  eighteen  schools  claims  to  have  intellectual  superiority/51 
It  has  been  recorded  by  Yiian  Chwang  that  in  Orissa  the  Buddhist 
priests  were  the  students  of  the  Little  Vehicle  .and  did  not  believe  in 
the  Great  Vehicle  and  when  Harsa  visited  that  place,  they  scorned 
the  followers  of  the  O-reat  Vehicle.  On  Harsa's  despatching  a 
messenger  to  ITalanda  with  a  letter  to  §11  abadra  to  send  four  scholars 
of  ability  to  Orissa,  lie  selected  Sagaramati,  Prajnarasmi,  Siihharasmi 
and  the  Master  of  the  Law,  Yiian  Chwang,  who  were  the  best 
representatives  of  the  Great  Vehicle,  but  on  receiving  again  another 
letter  from  Harsa  that  there  was  no  immediate  pressure  for  his 
former  request,  they  were  not  sent  to  Orissa. 

But  sometimes  the  followers  of  other  ..sects  also  came  forward 
to  discuss  problems  of  religion.  About  the  time  when  the  above 
■mentioned  incidents  occurred,  a  heretic  of  the  “Sfaun-si”  sect  (the 
LoMyafikds),  who  came  to  dispute  with  the  ITalanda  monks,  wrote  out 
forty  theses  and  hung  them  up  at  the  Temple  gate.  <£  If  any  one 
within  can  refute  these  principles  ”,  he  said,  “  I  will  give  my  head 
as  a  proof  of  his  victory/"  Several  days  having  passed  without  any 
response  to  this  challenge,  the  Master  of  the  Law  sent  an  attendant 
from  his  quarters  to  go  and  pull  down  the  document,  tear  it  to 
pieces  and  trample  it  under  foot.  The  Brahmana  was  enraged  but 
the  Master  of  the  Law  bade  him  come  in  and  discuss  the  points,  and  in 
the  presence  of  all  the  priests  and  Silabhadra  discussed  the  matter 
with  him.  He  then  examined  in  succession  the  various  opinions  of 
the  different  heretical  schools  and  said:  “The  Bhutas,  Mrgranthas, 
the  Kapalikas,  and  the  Jutikas,'  are  all  differently  arrayed/'  But  in 
the  end  the  Brahmana  was  defeated,  became  a  slave  and  later  a 
liberated  admirer  of  Yuan  Chwang,  went  to  Karaarupa  and  informed 
Kumara  Raja  about  the  high  qualities  of  this  Chinese  scholar.  The 
result  was  that  Yiian  Chwang  received  an  invitation  from  Kumara 
Raja  to  visit  Kamarupa.2 

But  the  best  example  of  this  conflict  between  the  Hinayana  and 
the  Mahayana  schools  can  be  seen  in  the  convocation  of  the  Grand 
Assembly  called  sl  Moksa”*  which  Harsa  convoked  in  order  to  settle 
their  differences.  To  use  Harsa's  own  words  he  proposed  to  “  call  a 
grand  assembly  in  the  town  of  Kanyakubja,  and  command  the 
Sramanas  and  Brahmanas  and  heretics  of  the  Five  Indies  to  attend 
in  order  to  exhibit  the  refinements  of  the  Great  Vehicle,  and  demo** 

1  Shamans  Hwui  Li  and  Yen-Tsung,  Life,  pp.  i59-6n 

2  Ibid pp.  161-65  ;cf»  Bana,  Harsacarita,  p.  236. 

8  Hiuen  Tsiang,  op,  cit.,  I,  p.  214. 
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lisli  their  abusive  mind,  and  to  make  manifest  the  exceeding  merit 
of  the  Master  (Yuan  Chwang),  and  overthrow  their  (Little  Vehicle) 
proud  thought  of  6  self  V' 

On  the  same  day  Harsa  sent  an  order  throughout  the  country 
that  all  the  disciples  of  the  various  schools  should  assemble  at 
Kanyakubja  to  examine  the  treatise  of  Yuan  Chwang.  Then  the 
Chinese  pilgrim,  at  the  beginning  of  winter,  in  company  with  Harsa, 
advanced  up  to  the  river  Ganges  and  arrived  at  the  rendezvous. 

What  actually  happened  there  can  best  be  described  in  Yuan 
Chwang’s  own  words:  “There  were  present  kings  of  eighteen 
countries  of  the  five  Indies ;  three  thousand  priests  thoroughly 

acquainted  with  the  Little  and  Great  Vehicle,  besides  about  three 
thousand  Brahmans  and  Nirgranthas  and  about  a  thousand  priests 
of  the  Nalanda  monastery.  All  these  noted  persons,  alike  celebrated 
for  their  literary  skill,  as  for  their  dialectic,  attended  the  assembly 
with  a  view  to  consider  and  listen  to  the  sounds  of  the  Law  ;  they 
were  accompanied  with  followers,  some  on  elephants,  some  in 
chariots,  some  in  palanquins,  some  under  canopies.  Each  was 

surrounded  by  its  own  peculiar  attendants,  like  the  clouds  for 

multitude,  which  in  the  winter  time  spread  through  many  scores 
of  miles . 

“The  King  had  previously  ordered  two  thatched  halls  to  he 
constructed  at  the  place  of  the  assembly  for  receiving  the  figures  (of 
Buddha)  and  the  body  of  the  disciples. 

“When  he  (Harsa)  arrived  they  were  both  finished;  they  were 
lofty  and  spacious,  each  capable  of  seating  a  thousand  persons. 
The  travelling  palace  of  the  king  was  some  five  li  to  the  west  of 
the  place  of  assembly  ;  he  had  in  this  palace  cast  a  golden 

statue,  and  now,  ordering  a  great  elephant  to  be  equipped  with  a 
precious  dais  on  its  back,  he  placed  therein  (the  statue  of)  Buddha. 
Then  Siladitya  raja,  under  the  form  of  Lord  Sakra,  with  a  white 
chowrie  in  his  hand,  went  on  the  right,  and  Kumara-raja,  under  the 
form  of  Brahma-raja,  with  a  precious  parasol  in  his  hand,  went  to 
the  left.  They  both  wore  tiaras  like  the  Devas,  with  flower  wreaths 
and  jewelled  ribbons. 

“  Moreover,  they  harnessed  two  other  great  elephants  and  loaded 
fhem  with  jewels  and  flowers  (or,  precious  floioers)  to  follow  behind 
the  image  of  Buddha,  and  each  step  they  took  they  scattered  these 
flowers  abroad* 
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The  Master  of  the  Law  .and  the  chief  servants  of  the  king 
were  directed  severally  to  mount  a  great  elephant,  and  to  follow 
the  king  in  order ;  moreover,,  there  were  other  300  great  elephants, 
appointed  for  the  princes,  great  ministers,  and  chief  priests  of  the 
different  countries,  on  which  they  rode  in  double  file  on  each 
side  of  the  procession  course,  chanting  laudatory  verses  as  they 
went.  The  procession  began  at  early  dawn  from  the  travelling 
palace  (of  the  king).  As  they  drew  nigh  the  gate  of  the  outer 
court  of  the  place  of  assembly,  each  one  was  directed  to  dismount 
whilst  they  conducted  the  figure  of  the  Buddha  within  the  hall. 
There  they  placed  it  on  a  precious  throne,  whilst  the  king  and  the 
Master  of  the  Law  presented  it  with  offerings. 

After  this  the  king  ordered  the  princes  of  the  eighteen 
countries  to  enter  the  Hall ;  then,  of  the  most  renowned  priests 
celebrated  for  learning  he  selected  about  one  thousand  to  enter  the 
hall;  of  celebrated  Brahmans  and  followers  of  heretical  doctrine  he 
selected  five  hundred  to  enter  the  hall,  and  about  two  hundred  of 
the  great  ministers  of  the  different  kingdoms.  The  unbelievers  and 
secular  persons  (who  were  not  able  to  be  admitted)  he  ordered  to  be 
seated  outside  the  gate  of  the  entrance  hall 

“The  king  then  sent  to  those  within  and  without,  alike,  food  to  eat. 
This  done  he  presented  as  an  offering  to  Buddha,  a  golden  dish,  a 
golden  cup,  seven  golden  ewers,  one  golden  -staff,  three  thousand  gold 
pieces,  and  three  thousand  vestments  of  superior  cotton-stuff. 

“The  Master  of  the  Law  and  the  other  priests  each  offered 
according  to  their  different  ability. 

“This  being  over,  the  king  caused  a  precious  couch  to  be 
arranged,  and  invited  the  Master  of  the  Law  to  sit  upon  it  as  lord 
of  the  discussion. 

“ The  Master  then  began  to  extol  the  teaching  of  “the  Great 
Vehicle,  ”  and  announced  a  subject  for.  discussion,  and  he  commis¬ 
sioned  Ming-hien,  a  Shaman  of  the  Nalanda  monastery,  to  exhibit  it 
to  the  members  of  the  great  Community.  He  also  caused  a  placard 
to  be  written  and  hung  outside  the  door  of  the  place  of  assembly, 
exhibiting  the  same  to  the  whole  people,  and  adding,  “  if  there  is 
any  one  who  can  find  a  single  word  in  the  proposition  contrary  to 
reason,  or  is  able  to  entangle  (the  argument ),  then  at  the  request 
of  the  opponent,  I  offer  my  head  as  a  recompense.1 5 1 

1  C}\  Martin  Luther  affixing  his  thesis  to  the  Church  at  Wittenberg.  For  later 
similar  practices  see  Rice,  Mysore  and  Coorgt  p.  33. 
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“  Thus  until  night  there  was  no  one  who  came  forward  to  say 
a  word. 

“  §iladitya-raja,  very  well  pleased  at  the  event,  adjourned  the 

assembly  and  returned  to  liis  place ;  whilst  the  princes  and  the  priests 
all  returned  to  their  resting  places.  So  also  Kumara-raja  and  the 
Master  of  the  Law  retired  to  their  resting-places. 

“  On  the  morrow  they  again  escorted  the  image,  the  king  and 
the  others,  as  before. 

“  After  five  days  had  passed,  the  unbelievers  of  the  Little  Vehicle, 
seeing  he  had  overturned  their  school,  filled  with  spleen,  plotted  to 
take  his  life.” 

Harsa,  on  hearing  about  this,  issued  a  proclamation  that  if  any 
one  should  hurt  or  touch  the  Master  of  the  Law,  he  would  be 
forthwith  beheaded;  whoever  spoke  against  him,  his  tongue  would 
be  cut,  but  all  who  desired  to  profit  by  his  instruction  need  not  fear 
this  manifesto.1  “  From  this  time  the  followers  of  error  withdrew  and 
disappeared,  so  that  when  eighteen  days  had  passed  there  had  been 
no  one  to  enter  on  the  discussion.”  On  the  evening  before  the 
dispersion  of  this  assembly  11  a  vast  number  of  men  were  converted 
from  error  and  entered  on  the  right  path.  '  Finally  Siladitya, 
revering  Yuan  Chwang  more  than  ever,  bestowed-  on  him  10,000 
pieces  of  gold,  30,000  pieces  of  silver,  100  garments  of  superior  cotton, 
whilst  the  princes  of  the  eighteen  kingdoms  each  presented  him  with 
rare  jewels.  But  all  these  the  Master  of  the  Law  declined  to  accept. 

In  conclusion  Harsa  paid  Yuan  Chwang  the  highest  honours 
which  he  could  bestow  on  a  scholar  of  his  reputation  for  achieving 
this  success  in  defeating  the  followers  of  the  Little  Vehicle.  The 
king  then  ordered  his  attendant  ministers  to  place  a  howdha  upon  a 
great  elephant,  with  the  request  that  the  Master  of  the  Law  would 
mount  thereon,  whilst  he  directed  the  great  Ministers  of  state  to 
accompany  him;  and  as  they  passed  through  the  throng  he  directed 
the  proclamation  to  be  made  that  “  he  had  established  the  standard 
of  right  doctrine,  without  gainsaying.”  Yuan  Chwang  was  loth  to 
accept  this  honour  but  Harsa  prevailed  upon  him  and  issued  the 
proclamation  that  “  the  Master  of  the  Law  from  the  kingdom  of 
China  has  established  the  principles  of  the  Great  Vehicle  and 
overthrown  all  opposing  doctrines ;  for  eighteen  days  no  one  has 
dared  to  enter  on  the  discussion.  Let  this  be  known  everywhere,  as 

1  On  the  types  of  punishments  in  Gupta  times  see  ch.  IV,  ante,  sec.  VI,  pp-  277_2®7- 
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it  ought  to  be! ”  The  whole  multitude  was  filled  with  joy  on 
account  of  Yuan  Chwang  s  success  and  all  wished  to  fix  for  him 
a  name  in  connection  with  his  principles.  “  The  congregation  of  the 
Great  Vehicle  called  him  Mahayana  Deva,  while  the  followers  of  the 
Little  Vehicle  styled  him  Moksa  Deva ;  i.eM  the  Deva  of  deliverance.  • 
Then  they  burnt  incense,  and  scattered  flowers,  and  paid  him 
reverence  and  departed.”  1 

It  is  worth  noting  that  during  such  a  quinquennial  assembly, 
at  least,  according  to  Buddhist  travellers  there  appears  to  have  been 
an  extraordinary  display  of  royal  munificence,  Yuan  Chwang  tells  us 
that  Harsa  distributed  his  wealth  in  the  following  way:  “Once  in 
five  years  he  (Harsa)  held  the.  great  assembly  called  Moksa.  He 
emptied  his  treasuries  to  give  all  away  in  charity,  only  reserving 
the  soldiers’  arms,  which  were  unfit  to  give  as  alms.  Every  year  he 
assembled  the  ^ramanas  from  all  countries,  and  on  the  third  and 
seventh  days  he  bestowed  on  them  in  charity  the  four  kinds  of  alms 
{viz,,  food,  drink,  medicine,  clothing).  He  decorated  the  throne  of 
the  law  (the  pulpit)  and  extensively  ornamented  ( arranged )  the 
oratories.  He  ordered  the  priests  to  carry  on  discussions,  and 
himself  judged  of  their  several  arguments,  whether  they  were  weak 
or  powerful.  He  rewarded  the  good  and  punished  the  wicked, 
degraded  the  evil  and  promoted  the  men  of  talent.  If  any  one 
(of  the  priests)  walked  according  to  the  moral  precepts,  and  was 
distinguished  in  addition  for  purity  in  religion  (reason),  he  himself 
conducted  such  an  one.  to  “ the  lion-throne”  and  received  from  him 
the  precepts  of  the  law.  r.  If '  any  one,  though  distinguished  for  purity 
'  of  life,  had  no  distinction  for  learning,  he  was  reverenced,  but  not 
highly  honoured.  If  any  one  disregarded  the  rules  of  morality  and 
was  notorious  for  Ms  disregard  of  propriety,  him  he  banished  from 
the  country,  and  .■would  neither  see  him  nor  listen  to  him.  If  any 
of  the  neighbouring  princes  or  their  chief  ministers  lived  religiously, 
with  earnest  purpose,  and  aspired  to  a  virtuous  character  without 
regarding  labour,  he  led  him  by  the  hand  to  occupy  the  same  seat 
with  himself,  and  called  him  “illustrious  friend”;  but  he  disdained 
to  look  upon  those  of  a  different  character.”3  If  these  details  were 

i”shamans  Hwui  Li  and  Yen-Tsung,  Life,  pp.  177-181;  Hraen  Tsiang,  op.  at,  I,  pp. 
218-21.  Padmapani,  a  non-Tantra  form  of  Avalokitesvara,  is  supposed  to  have  created 
the  actual  world  and  produced  Brahma  for  creating ;  Visnu  for  preserving  and  Mahesa 
(Siva)'  for  destroying  the  universe.  See  Alice  Getty,  The  Gods  of  Northern  Buddhism, 
pp,  58,  65-66.  Sakra,  who  is  Indra  in  the  Buddhist  pantheon,  is  looked  upon  by 
Buddhists  as  the  protector  of  Buddhism:  ibid,,  p.  148;  Grunwedel  identifies  Vajrapani 
with  Sakra  or  Indra,  the  Indian  god  of  rain.  Ibid.,  p.  48. 

^  Hiuen  Tsiang,  ep.cit,  I,  pp.  214-15  ;  Yuan  Chwang,  op.  cit I,  p.  344* 
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in  reality  actual  facts,  then  we  may  presume  that  the  royal 
munificence  as  recorded  by  Yuan  Chwang,  must  have  been  probably 
a  formal  affair  for  a  monarch  like  Harsa  could  hardly  afford  to  give 
away  his  wealth  in  such  a  manner.  The  other  characteristics, 
as  noted  by  Yuan  Chwang,  have  already  been  illustrated  in  the 
treatment  which  Harsa  meted  out  Yiian  Chwang  in  the  discussions 
which  took  place  between  the  followers  of  the  Hlnayana  and 
Mahay  an  a  schools  of  thought. 

4.  Buddhism  and  Toleration 

Despite  controversies  and  schisms  among  themselves  the  Buddhists 
of  this  age  showed  commendable  toleration  to  other  creeds.  A  good 
example  of  Buddhist  toleration  can  be  found  in  the  royal  munificence 
which  was  displayed  by  Harsa  for  eight  successive  days  on  the 
“Arena  of  Charitable  Offerings”  at  Po-lo-ye-kia  (Prayaga).  Yuan. 
Chwang  states  that  “the  king  directed  them  to  portion  out  on  this 
space  a  square  enclosure  for  distributing  the  charitable  offerings, 
enclosed  by  a  bamboo  hedge  1000  paces  each  side,  and  in  the  middle 
to  erect  many  scores  of  thatched  buildings  in  which  to  deposit  all 
the  treasures  ( intended  for  distribution );  to  wit,  gold,  silver,  fine  pearls, 
red  glass,  the  precious  substance  called  the  Ti-tismg-chu  (the 
Indranila  pearl),  the  Ta-tsing-chu  (the  Mahanila  pearl),  and  etc.  He 
constructed,  moreover,  by  the  side  of  these,  several  hundred  store¬ 
houses  {long  buildings)  in  which  to  place  the  silk  and  cotton 
garments,  the  gold  and  silver  money,  and  so  on.”  Some  time  before 
these  preparations  were  made  Harsa  had  summoned  by  decree 
from  all  the  Five  Indies  the  Sramairas,  heretics  (Jainas)  Yirgranthas, 
the  poor  and  the  bereaved  to  come  to  this  Arena  of  Charity  to  come 
and  receive  the  gifts. 

For  this  occasion  Harsa,  his  contemporary  ruler,  friends  and 
subordinates  ail  came  to  this  place  in  all  their  splendour.  Harsa 
pitched  his  tent  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Ganges,  the  “king  of  South 
India,”  Ta-Lu-po-pa-cha  (Dharasena?)  located  himself  on  the  west  of 
this  junction,  and  Kumara  Raja  by  the  southern  side  of  the  river 
Jamuna.  All  the  recipients  of  bounty  occupied  the  area  to_  the  west 
of  the  position  taken  up  by  Dharasena.  On  the  morrow  appointed 
for  this  distribution  the  military  followers  of  Siladitya  (Harsa)  and 
of  Kumara  Raja  embarked  in  ships,  while  the  attendants  of 
Dharasena,  mounted  on  their  elephants  and  so  arranged  in  an 
imposing  order  they  proceeded  to  the  place,  and  there  the  kings 

+v»o  p.mintries  ”  ioined  the  cortege. 
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Then  the  great  ceremony  of  distribution  commenced.  On  the 
first  day  the  image  of  Buddha  was  installed  in  one  of  the  thatched 
buildings,  and  they  then  distributed  precious  articles  and  cloth  of 
the  first  quality,  offered  exquisite  meats  and  scattered  flowers  to  the 
sound  of  music.  At  the  close  of  the  day  they  retired  to  their  tents. 
On  the  second  day  they  installed  the  image  of  Aditya  3)eva  and 
distributed  precious  things  and  clothing  equal  to  half  the  amount  of 
the  previous  day.  On  the  third  day  they  installed  the  image  of 
Isvara  Deva  and  distributed  gifts  as  on  the  previous  day.  On  the 
fourth  day  they  granted  gifts  to  ten  thousand  of  the  religious  community 
arranged  in  a  hundred  ranks  :  each  received  a  hundred  pieces  of  gold, 
one  pearl,  one  cotton  garment,  various  drinks  and  meats,  flowers  and 
perfumes.  On  the  fifth  day  the  Brahmanas  received  gifts  for  twenty 
days.  On  the  sixth  day  the  “  heretics  ”  (Hinayanists)  were  given 
rewards  for  ten  days.  The  seventh  day  was  reserved  for  the 
bestowal  of  alms  to  those  who  came  from  distant  places  to  beg  for 
charity  and  this  lasted  for  ten  days.  On  the  eighth  day  grants  were 
made  to  the  poor,  the  destitute  and  orphans  for  one  month.1 

Such  a  distribution  of  wealth  implied  several  considerations. 
This  liberality  appears  to  have  been  extended  for  seventy-five  days 
in  all  and  must  have  caused  a  considerable  yet  avoidable  drain  of 
wealth.  According  to  Yuan  Chwang  “by  this  time  the  accumulation 
of  five  years  was  exhausted”  and  excepting  the  horses  and  military 
accoutrements  reserved  for  defending  the  land,  nothing  else  remained. 
Harsa  of  course  seems  to  have  freely  given  away  all  his  personal 
property  without  stint  and  finally  bereft  of  everything,  virtually 
begged  from  his  own  sister  a  second  hand  garment  after  which  he 
offered  worship  to  the  Buddha,3  It  is  worth  noting  that  in  this 
exhibition  of  royal  charity  the  Buddhists  were  given  preference  but 
the  others  who  differed  from  them  like  the  Yirgranthas,  Brahmanas 
and  even  the  indigent  were  not  forgotten.  Harsa,  at  least  from  his 
prayer  to  the  Buddha,  appears  to  have  made  this  distribution  of 
wealth  in  order  to  acquire  religious  merit,  or  as  he  is  said  to 
have  expressed,  “  in  the  field  of  religious  merit.”  But  the  personal 
belongings  of  Harsa  were  not  considered  to  be  worthy  of  being 
given  away  in  this  fashion,  so  the  other  kings  who  had  assembled 
there  individually  distributed  their  own  money  and  treasure  for 
redeeming  the  royal  jewels  and  court-vestments  which  were  thus 
recovered  and  restored  to  Harsa.  But  probably  on  reconsideration 

1  Shamans  Hvrui  Li  and  Yen-Tsung,  of.  cit.,  pp.  184-86. 

!  Hid.,  p.  187. 
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“the  same  things  ”  were  given  away  in  charity  as  before.  Finally 
all  the  guests  departed  after  the  close  of  this  sixth  quinquennial 
assembly. 1 

As  this  was  the  sixth  quinquennial  assembly  convoked  by  Harsa  the 
year  of  this  assembly  may  now  be  determined.  If  Harsa  commenced 
his  reign  in  A.  D.  606,  then  this  convocation  must  have  taken  place 
in  A.  D.  636.  This  can  be  confirmed  by  the  words  of  Harsa  who  is 
recorded  thus  to  have  said  to  Yuan  Chwang  at  Nalanda  two  days 
prior  to  the  commencement  of  this  assembly :  ‘  Your  disciple, 
succeeding  to  the  royal  authority,  has  been  lord  of  India  for  thirty 
years  and  more.”2  If  this  is  admitted  then  it  may  also  be  stated 
that,  as  he  came  home  after  his  subjugation  of  Konyodha 
(Ganjam),3  Harsa’s  conquest  of  Ganjam  may  also  be  assigned  to  the 
year  A.  D.  636. 


VI.  Jainism— Its  Survival  and  Patronage. 

1.  Features  of  Early  Jainism 

With  the  rise  of  the  Guptas,  Jainism  as  a  religion  did  not 
prosper  for  the  Jaina  epigraphic  records  are  only  a  few  when 
compared  with  the  inscriptions  of  Bhagavatism,  Saivism  and  Buddhism. 
The  extant  records  of  Samudra  Gupta  and  of  his  son  Oandra  Gupta  II 
strangely  enough  have  not  a  single  Jaina  inscription.  It  is  equally 
strange  that  Fa  Hien  too  does  not  specifically  refer  to  the  Jainas, 
although  he  often  mentions  the  Sramanas.  When  he  alludes  vaguely 
to  the  opponents  that  some  teachers  of  another  doctrine  once  disput¬ 
ed  with  the  Sramanas  regarding  the  right  to  {Samkassarn)  as  a  place 
of  residence,4  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  whether  he  alluded  to  the 
Brahmanas5  or  the  Jainas.  His  indifference  to  other  creeds  can  be 
observed  by  examining  some  more  vague  statements  which  he 
makes.  In  Kusinagara,  according  to  him,  “the  inhabitants  were  few 
and '  far  between,  comprising  only  the  families  belonging  to  the. 
(different,!  societies  of  monks  ”. 6  Though  he  might  have  meant  only 
the  Buddhists,  nevertheless,  his  vagueness  does  not  at  all  clarify  the 
point  at  issue  and  whom  he  implied  is,  indeed,  difficult  to  ascertain. 

1  Shamans  Hwui  Li  and  Yen  Tsung,  op.  cit.,  p.  114. 

a  Ibid.,  p.  183.  Italics  mine. 

8  Ibid.,  pp.  159, 172. 

4  Fa  Hien,  op.  cit,  p.  50. 

*  Legge  maintains  that  “  the  parties  would  not  be  Buddhists  of  any  creed  or  schoo , 
but  Brahmanas  or  of  some  false  doctrine,  as  Fa  Hien  deemed  it.’1  Ibid.,  p.  5°>  t  “•  *• 
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In  the  days  of  Kalidasa,  the  practices  of  J ainism  mast  have 
attracted  some  attention  and  one  of  them  was  their  system  of  ending 
life.  He  refers,  for  instance,  to  the  asage  of  prayopavesana  .as  a 
means  of  suicide. 1 

Some  light,  however,  can  he  thrown  on  the  state  of  Jainism 
during  the  reign  of  Kumara  Gupta  I.  A  Jain  a  inscription  at 
Mathura,  incised  on  the  base  of  a  large  seated  J aina,  issued  in  the 
year  113  (A.  D.  432)  during  the  reign  of  Kumara  Gupta  I,  on  the 
twentieth  day  of  the  winter  month  of  Kdrlilka^  relates  that  an  image 
was  set  up  by  Samadhya  (Syamadhya),  daughter  of  Rhattibhava  and 
house-wife  of  the  ferryman  (?)  Grahamitrapalita,  having  received  the 
command  to  make  the  dedication  from  Batilacarya  pertaining  to  the 
Kottiya,  &ana  and  the  Tidhyadliari  Sakha, 2  This  record  reveals  how 
like  the  Hindus,  viz.,  the  Bhagavatas  and  the  Saivas  and  the, 
Buddhists,  the  Jainas,  too,  dedicated  votive  images  apparently  of 
their  TirthciiikQras .  To  make  such  a  dedication  a  formal  sanction 
was  probably  necessary  from  the  preceptor  (Acdrya)  whose  Gana  and 
Sakha  were  generally  specified.  Another  inscription  of  this .  emperor 
supports  how  such  a  practice  was  common  among  the  Jainas.  The 
Udayagiri  cave  inscription  of  the  reign  of  this  ruler,  dated  A.  D, 
425-26,  states  how  one  "  Sankara  caused  to  be  made  and  set  up  at  the 
mouth  of  the  cave  an  image  of  the  Tlrthahkara  Parsvanatha.  It 
was'  richly  endowed  with  the  ornaments  of  a  snake  and  an  attendant 
'female 'divinity.  This  Sankara,  though;  the  son  of  Asvapati  Sanghila, 
adhered  to  the  path  of  ascetics,  conformed  to  the  sacred  precepts  and 
was  the  disciple  of  Acdrya  Gosarman.3 

During  the  reign  of  his  successor  Skanda  Gupta  another  inscrip¬ 
tion  yields  some  more  information  about  the  condition  of  the  Jama 
faith.  The  Kahaum  stone  pillar  inscription  of  his  reign,  dated  A.  D. 
460-61,  commemorates  the  installation  of  five  images  in  a  column  in 
the  village  of  Kakubha  (Kahaum)  by  a  certain  Madra.  This  person 
who  was  especially  full  of  affection  for  Brahmanas,  religious  precep¬ 
tors  and  ascetics,  alarmed  when  he  observed  that  the  whole  of  this 
world  was  passing  through  a  succession  of  changes,  set  for  the  sake 
of  final  beatitude  and  ‘for  the  welfare  of  all,  five  excellent  stone 
images  of  the  Arhats  ( Tirthahkaras).*  Here  again  this  inscription 
reveals  how  in  the  fifth  century  also,  the  dedication  of  images  contin¬ 
ued  for  the  augmentation  of  religious  merit. 

1  Raghu.,  VIII,  94,  P*  I8l. 

*  E.  I.,  II,  no.  XXXVIII,  p.  2I0-II. 

*  Fleet,  op.  tit,  (6i),  pp.  259-60;  also  see  A.  S.  W.  L,  I,  p.  2> 

*  Ibid.,  (1$),  PP-  67-68. 
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In  a  Prakrta  foctihci  called  Kuvalay awidla,  completed  m  A,  D.  779, 
ITdyotanasuri  tells  ns  that  the  river  Oandrabhaga  followed  through 
the  Uttarapatha.  On  the  bank  of  that  river  was  situated  the  well- 
known  and  prosperous  town  of  Pavvaiya.  It  was  when  he  was  there 
that  Sri  Toraraya  enjoyed  his  authority  over  the  earth.  Acdrya 
Harigupta,  who  was  horn  in  the  Gupta  dynasty,  was  the  guru  of 
this  sovereign  and  at  the  same  time  he  was  living  there.  Devagupta, 
a  great  poet,  became  his  pupil. 1 2  On  the  strength  of  this  tradition  it 
has  been  suggested  that  6rl  Toraraya  was  the  Hun  a  Toramana,  that 
Acdrya  Harigupta  was  the  Sri  Maharaja  Harigupta  and  that  this 
Devagupta  was  the  Devagupta  mentioned  in  the  Madhuban  copper 
plate  grant  of  Harsa.3 

The  extant  evidence  is  not  strong  enough  to  enable  us  to  accept 
these  identifications  without  any  reserve.  Fleet  suggested  that 
Toramanas  rule  must  have  commenced  roughly  about  A.  D.  460  and 
ended  in  circa  A.  D.  514,  and  that  his  son  Mihirakula  commenced  to 
reign  in  A.  D.  515. 3  Neither  the  Eran  stone  boar  inscription  of 
Toramana  nor  the  Gwalior  stone  inscription  of  his  son  Mihirakula, 
gives  us  any  information  regarding  the  faith  either  of  the  father  or 
of  the  son. 4  But  the  presence  of  the  wheel,  the  symbol  of  Sun- 
worship  and  the  fire-altar,  on  the  coins  of  both  these  rulers, 5  show 
not  only  a  possible  Sassanian  influence,  but  evidently  suggest  that 
they  must  have  been  worshippers  of  the  Sun  and  Fire.  Such  an 
inference  can  be  confirmed  to  some  extent  by  the  Maliya  copper  plate 
grant  of  Maharaja  Dharasena  II,  dated  A.  D.  571*72.  It  relates  how 
the  founder  of  his  dynasty,  Senapati  Bhattaraka,  who  possessed  glory 
acquired  in  a  hundred  battles,  fought  with  the  large  armies 
possessed  of  unequalled  strength  of  the  Maitrakas, 6 7  It  is  now 
accepted  that  these  Maitrakas,  viz the  Mihiras,  who  were  a  Sun¬ 
worshipping  people,  were  possibly  the  particular  family  or  clan  to 
which  the  Huna  Toramana  and  Mihirakula  belonged.  ?  But  when  the 
Huna  Toramana  was  an  acknowledged  Sun-worshipper,  whether  he 
would  have  accepted  a  Jaina  guru  as  his  preceptor  appears  highly 
doubtful  especially,  first,  because  this  is  a  tradition  recorded  three 

1  Muni  Jina  Vijaya,  Kuvalayamala  Katha,  III,  pp. 169  ft.,  Jaina  Sahilya  Samsodhako 

2  Shah ,  Jainism  in  Northern  India ,  pp.  2II-I5* 

8  C/.  Fleet,  C .  I.  L,  III ;  Intr.  pp.  II-I2;  L  A,  XV,  p.  252. 

1  Ibid (36-37),  pp.  158-164. 

5  Rapson,  Indian  Coins ,  pi.  IV,  nos.  19-21.  1897. 

6  Fleet,  op ,  cit.f  (38),  p.  167. 

7  Cf .  Ibid.,  Intr.  p.  12;  Bhau  Daji,  J.B.B,  R,  AS.,  VIII,  p.  244;  V.  N\  Mandlik, 
Ibid,,  XI,  p.  346  j  Fleet,  /.  A,  VII,  p.  303. 
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centuries  after  the  death  of  Toramana ;  secondly,  there  is  no  other 
independent  evidence  to  support  such  a  conclusion ;  thirdly,  none  of 
the  extant  inscriptions  of  these  Huna  rulers  and  of  their  contem¬ 
poraries  or  even  of  later  sovereigns  till  the  eighth  century  A.  D. 
makes  any  reference  to  such  an  inference;  fourthly,  it  is  highly 
improbable  whether  a  Huna  conqueror  like  Toramana  would  ever 
have  tolerated  a  Gupta  king  like  Harigupta  to  be  his  guru  especially 
as  the  Hunas  and  the  Guptas  were  avowed  enemies. 

Regarding  the  other  two  personalities  there  is  much  divergence 
of  opinion.  The  mere  existence  of  a  flower-vase  ( kalasa )  on  a 
pedestal  on  a  single  coin  cannot  decide  the  point  at  issue,  when  it  is 
claimed  that  the  kalasa  is  one  of  the  popular  Jaina  symbols.1 2  But  it 
may  here  be  remembered  that  it  was  as  popular  a  symbol  with  the 
Hindus  as  well. 3  Almost  nothing  is  known  of  this  Harigupta  in 
Gupta  history  either  from  epigraphs  or  literary  sources,  and  what  is 
most  important,  the  reading  of  this  coin  itself  is  uncertain,  for  the 
word  guptasya  alone  can  be  considered  as  definite. 3  Lastly,  the 
identification  of  Devagupta  of  the  Madhuban  copper  plate  grants  is 
rather  far-fetched,  first,  because  the  length  of  time  between  the 
suggested  Harigupta  and  this  Devagupta  is  too  great,  for  if  the 
former  lived  in  the  fifth  century,  the  latter,  as  Ban  a  tells  us,  lived 
in  the  seventh  century.  Moreover,  the  mere  mention  of  the  name 
Devagupta  is  not  sufficient  to  identify  him  with  either  his  namesake, 
the  king  of  Malwa,  who  is  not  known  to  have  been  a  great  poet  as 
this  tradition  avers,  or  with  any  other  representative  of  the  Gupta 
dynasty. 4 

'  2.  Characteristics  of  Later  Jainism 

During  the  reign  of  Haxsavardhana  of  Eanauj,  some  light 
again,  dawns  on  the  state  of  Jainism  in  northern  India.  Yuan 
Chwang  observed  the  practices  of  the  Svetambaras  in  th e  Sengha- 
pu-lo  (Simhapura)  country  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Taksasila  (Taxila), 
going  south-east  across  hills  and  valleys  above  700  U.  He  narrates 
that  “Not  far  from  the  Buddhist  tope*',  which  was  unoccupied,  “  was 
the  place  at  which  the  founder  of  the  white  clothes  sect  having 
come  to  realise  in  thought  the  principles  for  which  he  had  been 
seeking  first  preached  his  system....  The  disciples  (of  the  founder 
of  the  white  clothes  sect)  practise  austerities  preserving  day  and 

1  Jinavijaya,  op.  tit,  p.  184. 

2  Coomaraswamy,  Yaksas,  pp.  25-26,  64-66,  (1928,  Washington). 

8  Allan,  Catalogue,  p.  I$2. 

4  Cf.  Fleet,  op.  cit (46),  P*  217 ;  ($5b  P«  240. 
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night  without  any  relaxation.  The  system  which  their  founder 
preached. ..was  largely  taken  from  the  doctrines  of  the  Buddhist 
canon.  He  proceeded  according  to  classes  and  made  rules  of  orderly 
discipline  ;  the  great  (i.e.  senior)  disciples  are  bhiksus  and  the  small 
ones  are  called  Sramanas ;  their  rules  of  deportment  and  ritual 
observances  are  much  like  those  of  the  Buddhist  system  ,  but  they 
leave  a  little  hair  on  the  head  and  they  go  naked,  or  if  they  wear 
clothes  these  have  the  peculiarity  of  being  white....The  images  of 
their  “  deva  teacher  ”  they  have  ventured  to  make  like  those  of 
Buddha,  with  the  difference  as  to  clothing,  the  distinguishing  marks 
being  the  same.”1  It  is  worth  observing  here  that  his  Buddhist 
enthusiasm  did  not  enable  him  to  see  the  difference  between  these 
two  religions. 3 

Yuan  Chwang  noticed  the  Digambaras  at  Grdhrakuta,  the 
modern  Sailagiri.3  In  a  monastery  on  the  top  of  this  mountain 
he  found  how  “many  Digambaras  now  lodge  here  and  practise 
austerities  incessantly;  they  turn  round  with  the  sun,  watching  it 
from  the  rising  to  its  setting.”4  He  evidently  refers  to  the  Jaina 
practice  of  costume  when  he  remarks  that  among  the  non-Buddhists 
“some  wear  peacock’s  tails;  ...some  are  quite  naked;  ...some  pull 
out  their  hair  and  clip  their  moustaches.”  5  These  practices  which 
were  noticed  by  Bana,  his  contemporary,  are  still  current  among 
the  Jainas. 

In  Harsa’s  reign  Jainism  did  not  perish  even  according  to  the 
evidence  of  his  contemporary  Bana.  The  Digambaras  as  well  as  the 
§vetambar as  are  spoken  of  with  a  little  contempt.  Bana,  for  example, 
when  he  refers  to  “  the  gathering  up  (of)  the  scattered  peacock  s 
feathers  as  if  they  (the  winds)  had  learned  the  ways  of  wandering 
mendicants,” 6  obviously  alludes  to  the  Digambara  Jainas  who  carried 
peacock's  tails  in  their  hands  to  sweep  away  insects  from  their 
path.'7  Among  the  people  who  came  to  see  Harsa  are  mentioned 
the  Jainas,  Arhatas  and  Pasupatas.8  Bana  appears  to  have  been 
much  prejudiced  against  the  Digambaras  as  can  be  seen  from  his 
description  of  one  of  them,  whose  appearance  was  considered  as  a 

1  Yuan  Chwang,  op.  tit.,  I,  p.  2JI ;  Hiuen  Tsiang,  op.  tit.,  I,  pp.  144-45- 

3  Cf.  Ibid.,  I,  pp.  343-44;  Hiuen  Tsiang,  Ibid.,  I,  p.  145- 

*  Cunningham,  Ancient  Geography,  p.  466. 

4  Yuan  Chwang,  op.  tit.,  II,  p.  154* 

5  Ibid.,  I,  p.  148  ;  Hiuen  Tsiang,  op.  tit.,  I,  p.  76. 

8  Bana,  op.  tit.,  p.  38. 

~  Cf.  Sayana  Madhava,  Sarvadarsana  Sahgraha,  p.  63.  (trans). 

8  Bana,  Earsacarita,  p.  49. 
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bad  omen.  He  observes  how  “Against  him  (Harsa)  came  a  naked 
Jaina  bedecked  with  peacock's  tail  feathers,  a  fellow  all  lamp-black 
as  it  seemed  with  the  collected  filth  of  many  days’  besmirching  the 
body”.1  In  the  Vindhyan  forest  Harsa  saw  among  the  devotees 
dead  to  all  passion,  Jain  as  in  white  robes,  the  Svetambaras. 2  Their 
munificence  was  not  lost  sight  of;  for  it  is  recorded  that  “the  Jaina 
saintship  is  ever  ready  to  help  everybody.” 3 

3.  Jainism  in  the  8th  Century 

Dandin  too  like  Bana  and  Yuan  Chwang  before  him  appears  to 
have  noticed  some  features  of  Jaina  religious  life  in  his  day.  He 
tells  us  the  following  story  of  a  man  named  Vasupalita  who  became 
a  convert  to  Jainism  through  disappointed  love.  Listen,  kind  sir, 
he  said,  u  I  am  the  eldest  son  of  a  prosperous  merchant  named 
Nidhipalita  in  this  very  Champa  and  my  name  is  Vasupalita.  But 
my  nickname  is  Ugly,  because  I  am  ugly.  There  is  another  named 
Handsome  in  town,  and  he  is  handsome ;  he  is  rich  in  social 
attractions,  but  ill  endowed  with  wealth.  Between  him  and  me  a 
quarrel  was  fomented  on  the  subject  of  good  looks  and  cash  by  such 
city  scoundrels  as  pick  a  living  out  of  quarrels.  One  day  in  a 
holiday  gathering  we  indulged  ourselves  in  a  budget  of  cutting 
taunts,  rooted  in  mutual  disdain.  The  scoundrels  had  started  the 
squabbles  themselves,  but  they  claimed  to  appease  it  by  laying  down 
this  principle;  “Neither  looks  nor  cash  is  the  proof  of  manhood; 
but  he  is  the  best  man  whose  youthful  vigour  attracts  the  gayest 
girls.  Now  Kamamanjari  is  the  nonpareil  among  these  young 
persons.  He  whom  she  prefers  may  fly  the  flag  of  fortune  .  We 
agreed  and  sent  her  our  proposals. 

“  Now  it  was  I  who  awakened  a  loving  rapture  in  the  creature. 
At  least,  she  came  to  me,  as  he  and  I  sat  there ;  darted  at  my 
person,  a  dark-eyed,  side-long  glance  that  was  both  flower  and  fetter ; 
and  caused  my  embarrassed  rival’s  face  to  fall.  I  fancied  myself 
happy,  made  her  mistress  of  my  money,  of  my  house,  of  my  house¬ 
hold,  of  my  person,  of  my  life.  She  left  me  a  loin  cloth.  Cast  off 
as  a  beggar,  the  target  of  universal  ridicule,  unable  to  endure  the 
gibes  of  the  city’s  dignitaries,  I  welcomed  instruction  concerning  the 
path  of  salvation  from  a  certain  monk  in  this  heretic  monastery; 
then,  considering  how  natural  was  such  a  costume  for  those  ©merging 


1  Bana,  op .  cit pp.  I34~3S* 
3  ■ Ibid. ,  p.  2$6. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  244. 
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from  a  house  of  evil  fame,  I  felt  a  surge  of  religious  despair,  and 
abandoned  the  loin  cloth,  too. 

“But  presently,  when  the  dirt  caked  on  my  person,  when  my 
hair  was  plucked  till  it  hurt  terribly,  when  I  suffered  the  exquisite 
tortures  of  hunger  and  thirst,  when  even  in  standing,  sitting,  lying, 
and  eating  I  was  cramped  like  a  new-caught  elephant  in  disciplinary 
chains,  I  pondered  profoundly:  “I  am  of  Brahman  origin.  It  is 
irreligious  in  me  to  condescend  to  this  heretical  course.  My 
forefathers  trod  the  path  prescribed  by  revelation  and  sacred  tradition. 
And  I  am  sunk  so  low  as  to  wear  scandal-breeding  canonicals, 
to  invite  condign  chastisement  and  even— by  hearing  constant 
blasphemies  against  Yishnu,  Shiva,  Brahma,  and  other  trffe  gods— to 
harvest  hell  when  I  am  dead.  Such  doctrine,  fruitless,  deceitful, 
false  1  To  think  that  I  should  practise  it  as  true  1.”  With  that 
estimate  of  my  own  perversity,  I  betook  myself  to  this  lonely 
clump  of  ashokas,  and  here  I  weep  profusely.”1 

From  this  account  of  a  Brahmana  convert  to  Jainism  which  did 
not  seem  to  appeal  to  the  convert,  it  may  be  inferred  first  that 
conversions  from  one  religion  into  another  were  possible.  Secondly, 
in  order  to  become  a  convert  one  had  to  go,  for  instance  in  this 
case,  to  a  follower  of  the  Jaina  faith  in  a  Jaina  Sahgha,  who 
naturally  instructed  the  new-comer  in  the  mysteries  of  the  Jaina 
religion.  Thirdly,  the  convert  then  had  during  his  training  to 
undergo  a  rather  severe  course  of  disciplinary  ritual  which  almost 
amounted  to  tribulation,  and  then  the  convert’s  hair  of  the  head 
was  shorn  until  he  became  bald.  Lastly,  on  being  given  the  loin¬ 
cloth  of  the  Jaina  monks  the  convert  became  a  genuine  Jaina  and 
commenced  to  live  in  the  Sahgha  itself.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that,  during  this  course  of  conversion,  the  Jaina  priests  evidently 
attempted  to  run  down  creeds  other  than  their  own  and  here  we 
are  informed  that  they  were  constantly  blaspheming  the  faiths  of 
Yaisnavism  and  §aivism. 

It  is  interesting  to  learn  how  Haribhadra  Siiri  throws  some 
additional  light  on  this  subject.  In  his  work  Samaraiccha  Kalid  in 
Ajita’s  story  we  are  told  how  a  person  was  initiated  into  the 
Jaina  priesthood.  On  his  return  to  his  town  the  minister  Brahma- 
datta  caused  presents  to  be  distributed  and  a  festival  to  be  celebrated 
in  the  Jaina  temples  in  honour  of  the  forthcoming  ordination  of  Ms 
son  Sikhin.  When  the  day  fixed  for  it  came  round  his  son  was 


1  Dandin,  Dasakumaracarita ,  pp.  78*79* 
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carried  in  a  palanquin  with  great  pomp  to  the  place  outside  th©' 
town  where  Vijaysimha  lived.  The  Acdrya  conducted  the  ceremony' 
of  Sikhins  initiation  which  Haribhadia  describes  in. 'great  detail 
After  a  few  days'  stay  together  the  monks  along  with  Within  broke 
up  their  camp  and  went  away  elsewhere.1 

VII,  Some  Aspects  of  Gupta  Symbolism 
1.  Preliminary  Remarks 

We  may  now  turn  to  some  features  of  symbolism  in  the  Gupta 
period.  Attempts  have  recently  been  made  to  interpret  some  features 
of  Gupta  symbolism  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Puroyids.  Of  all 
the  religions  which  flourished  in  this  age  the  most  prominent  was 
Vaisnavism,  especially  because  it  was  patronised  by  the  royalty;  and 
it  is  not  strange  that  it  left  behind  in  its  wake  some  of  its  symbols* 
Saivism,  it  may  be  remembered,  was  the  creed  of  the  Fakatakas 
whom  the  Guptas  vanquished  but  whose  faith  they  did  not  adopt ; 
nevertheless,  this  religion  too  left  behind  some  of  its  tdficchands 
as  well 

2.  Puranic  Influences 

Some  writers  have  suggested  that  some  of  the  Gupta  emblems 
which  can  be  found  occasionally  in  Gupta  sculptures  can  be 
explained  and  interpreted  in  the  light  of  Puranic  evidence.  This 
type  of  symbolic  interpretation  can  hardly  be  accepted  with  any 
finality  without  being  corroborated  by  any  other  independent 
authority.  On  the  decorative  pilaster  of  a  Later  Gupta  pillar,  now  in. 
the  Allahabad  Municipal  Museum,  there  is  a  representation  of  a 
figure  which  has  been,,  construed  to  be  the  quelling  of  the  dragon 
Vrtra.  It  is  a  semi-circular  facade  of  one  of  the  four  faces  near  the 
capital,  where  the  circular  form  of  the  pillar  develops  a  four-faced 
band  on  each  side  of  which  there  are  four  different  representations 
of  four  animals.  On  the  two  opposite  faces  appear  a  hainsa  emblem 
and  a  dragon  ( makara ),  which  has  been  stated  to  be  a  popular 
Chinese  motif.3  Mr.  O.  C.  Gangoly  considers  that  this  figure  is  a 
representation  of  the  Trta  Apta  (Agni)  who,  with  the  help  of  Indra, 
slays  or  vanquishes  the  Asura  Yisvarupa,  who  is  depicted  in  Indian 
literature  as  a  three-headed  demon,  who  was  rich  in  horses  and 
cattle.  The  legend  goes  that  Tvastr  after  Visvarupa’s  death 
prepared  a  Soma  sacrifice,  from  which  Indra  was  excluded,  but 
Indra  seized  the  Soma  by  force.  Thereupon  Tvastr  whirled  the 

1  Haribhadra  Suri,  Samaraiccha  Kaha,  Intr.  p.  LIII ;  text  pp.  187-8&, 

2  Gangoly,  The  Indian  Dragon,  A  Vedic  Motif  on  a  Gupta  Relief,  if,  1943,  June, 
pp.  544-45 ;  Of,  Shamans  Hwui  Li  and  Yen  Tsung,  Life,  p.  ill. 
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remaining  Soma  on  the  sacrifice  announcing— “  Hail  wax  great  as 
Indra’s  foe!"  It  sprang  to  life  and  was  called  Vrtra,  either 
because  it  enveloped  and  covered  all  the  worlds  or  because  Tvasrt, 
the  progenitor  of  the  monster,  diverted  it  into  the  fire.  Mr.  Gangoly 
remarks  that  “the  inverted  and  whirling  posture  of  our  relief 
follows  the  latter  alternation.”1  This  representation,  he  further 
observes,  follows  very  closely  the  Vedic  texts  and  ignores  Puranic 
versions  of  the  same  story.2  There  is,  however,  no  epigraphic, 
literary  or  numismatic  evidence  in  support  of  the  above  interpretation. 

3.  Vaisnavite  Symbols 

Now  let  us  trace  some  interesting  Gupta  symbols  from  the 
Yaispava  point  of  view.  One  of  the  most  important  symbols  of 
the  "  Gupta  age  was  the  Garuda,  the  vdhana  of  Yisnu.  He  is 
picturesquely  represented  in  Samudra  Gupta  s  Gaya  copperplate 
grant  in  relief  as  a  bird,  standing  to  the  front,  with  outstretched 
wings.3  The  copper  coins  of  Kumara  Gupta  I  also  bear  a  similar 
image.*  But  in  the  Rajim  copper-plate  grant  of  Raja  Tivara  Deva, 
ascribed  to  earlier  than  A.  D.  800,  the  figure  of  a  Garuda  appears 
facing  full-front,  with  the  head  of  a  man  and  the  body  of  a  bird 
and  outspread  wings.  He  has  evidently  human  arms  hanging 
between  the  wings  and  the  feet,  and  there  is  a  serpent  with  an 
expanded  hood  standing  up  in  front  of  and  over  each  shoulder. 5 

More  than  inscriptions,  the  coins  of  the  Gupta  rulers  were 
stamped  with  the  image  of  Garuda.  In  the  Allahabad  prasasti  of 
Samudra  Gupta,  it  is  related  how  his  feudatories  gave  Garuda 
tokens  (Garutmatanka)  to  their  over-lord.0  The  allusion  is  probably, 
as  Fleet  suggested,  to  certain  cash  payments  in  the  shape  of  coins. 7 
Several  of  his  standard  type  coins  bear  this  emblem, 8  which  also  appears 
on  many  coins  of  his  successors.  It  can  be  seen  on  the  archer  coins  of 
Candra  Gupta  II.8  The  sword-man,  Pratapa  and  silver  coins  found 
in  his  western  provinces,  and  the  silver-plated  coins  of  Kumara 
Gupta  I,  have  all  the  figure  of  Garuda.10  The  archer,  king  and 

1  Gangoly,  op.  tit,  p.  54;. 

3  IbiL,  pp.  546-47.  C/.  Macondonell,  Vedic  Mythology,  pp.  66-67. 

8  Fleet,  op.  city  (60),  p.  255. 

1  Allan,  op.  city  p.  113. 

*  Fleet,  op.  cit$  (81),  p.  292, 

8  Ibidy  (1),  p.  14. 

T  Ibid ,  f-n.  3. 

8  Allan,  op.  city  p.  1. 

8  Ibid pp.  26y  32. 

Ibid.,  pp.  67,  87,94*  96,  98. 
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Laksmi,  latei  issues,  and  silver  coins  found  in  the  western  provinces 
of  Skanda  Gupta,  also  bear  the  image  of  Garuda.1  The  archer  type 
coins  of  Pura  Gupta  have  the  Garuda  standard  on  the  left.2  Some 
of  the  coins  of  the  known  as  well  as  unidentified  Gupta  rulers  also 
bear  the  image  of  Garuda.  It  can  be  seen  on  the  horse-man  type 
coins  of  Prakasaditya, 3  the  archer  coins  of  Karasimha  BalSditya,* 
and  on  those  of  Kumara  Gupta  II. 5  It  can  well  be  noticed  on  the 
coins  of  Candra  Gupta  Dvadasaditya,  Visnu  Gupta  Candraditya,  and 
Ghatdtkaca  Gupta,  who  still  remain  some  of  the  unidentified  Gupta 
monarchs. 6 

Laksmi,  the  wife  of  god  Visnu,  who  is  also  the  goddess  of 
wealth  and  fortune,  appears  on  the  seals  and  coins  of  Gupta  rulers. 
She  is  represented  on  almost  all  the  coins  of  Gupta  monarchs 
seated,  facing  on  the  throne,  nimbate,  wearing  loose  robes,  a 
necklace  and  armlets,  holding  a  fillet  in  her  outstretched  right  hand 
and  a  cornucopia  on  her  arm.  Her  left  hand  rests  on  a  lotus,  while 
there  are  traces  of  the  back  of  a  throne.1'  She  is  represented  as 
Ambika  on  some  of  the  coins  of  Candra  Gupta  II.8 

This  does  not  imply  that  the  queen  was  not  at  all  represented 
on  the  coins  of  the  Gupta  emperors.  On  the  coins  commemorating 
the  marriage  of  Candra  Gupta  I  and  Kumara  Devi,  the  king  is  seen 
offering  what  is  evidently  a  ring.9  On  the  Asvamedha  coins  of  his 
son  Samudra  Gupta  Ms  chief  queen  ( mahisi )  is  represented.10  The 
image  of  the  empress  can  also  be  seen  on  some  of  the  Asvamedha 
coins  of  Kumara  Gupta  I  with  a  chowrie  held  over  her  left,  and 
some  other  indefinite  object  in  her  right  hand.11  This  reveals  how  a 
practice,  which  had  originated  in  the  times  of  Candra  Gupta  I, 
continued  to  the  days  of  Kumara  Gupta  I  as  a  kind  of  regal 
tradition.  This  representation  of  the  royal  consorts  and  Devis  like 
Laksmi  has,  with  some  justification,  been  interpreted  to  mean  a 
“strong  movement  for  the  assertion  of  the  rights  of  woman.”13 

Some  other  symbols  can  also  be  seen  on  some  of  the  coins 
of  the  Gupta  emperors,  and  among  these  may  be  noticed  the  wheel, 

1  Allan,  op.  cit.,  pp.  114.  n6, 117,  H9- 

3  Ibid.,  p.  130. 

»  Ibid.,  p.  130. 

*  Ibid.,  p- 137- 

1  Ibid.,  p.  140. 

‘  Ibid.,  pp.  I44--45. 149- 

"Ibid.  1  pp.  1  ff. 

*  Ibid.,  pp.  3H9. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  8. 

*»  Ibid.,  p.  21. 

n  Nivedi U^Footfalls  of  Indian  History,  p.  213,  Raychaudhuri,  Yaismva  Sea,  p.  IO& 
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(cakra),  the  altar  and  the  vase  ( kaldsa )*  In  the  Kdaa  type  coins  of 
Samudra  Gupta  the  king  holds  in  his  left  hand  a  standard  surrounded 
■  by  awheel.1  This  wheel  can  be  observed  on  some  of -the  archer 
coins  of  Oandra  Gupta  II. 9  If  the  altar  can  be  said  to  be  in  any 
way  symbolic  of  Sun-worship,  then  it  may  probably  be  suggested 
that  Kumara  Gupta  I  was  also  a  Sun-worshipper  but  it  has  already 
been  noticed  that  he  was  a  Vaisnava  by  religion.  It  is  possible  that 
he  was  like  Harsavardhana  of  Stlianvlsvara  eclectic  by  nature.  On 
some  of  his  copper  coins  he  is  seen  with  his  hands  on  his  hips, 
apparently  throwing  some  incense  on  an  altar  with  his  right  hand.8 

The  vase  ( kalasa )  was  not  probably  a  religious  symbol  like  some 
of  those  which  have  already  been  examined.  On  some  of  the  coins 
of  the  emperor  Kumara  Gupta  I,  the  flower  vase  with  flowers 
hanging  down  its  sides  is  visible. 4  This  motif  can  also  be  observed 
on  a  coin  attributed  to  a  ruler  called  Hari  Gupta,  whose  identity 
has  not  been  established. G  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  emblem 
also  appears  on  some  Gupta  temples  as  an  architectural  motif,  as 
has  been  observed  earlier. 

4.  Sairite  Symbolism 

In  comparison  with  these  Vaisnava  motifs  those  pertaining  to 
Saivism  are,  indeed,  very  few.  One  of  them  was  the  familiar  bull 
( nandi )  which  makes  its  appearance  on  a  coin  of  king  ITarendraditya.1 

Another  of  these  motifs  was  the  Ganga- Yamuna  symbol  which 
might  have  had  a  Saivite  origin  but  which  appears  to  have  assumed 
later  a  political  significance.  This  emblem  had  evidently  its  roots 
in  the  past.  It  is  possible  that  the  female  figure,  which  holds  a  jar 
in  its  raised  right  hand  on  a  coin  of  the  Naga  king  Virasena,  represents 
the  emblem  of  Ganga.7  As  the  distribution  and  different  issues  of 
his  coins  suggest,  Virasena  seems  to  have  ousted  the  Kusanas  from 
Mathura  and  the  Doab  embracing  the  Ganga- Yamuna  regions,  now 
known  as  the  United  Provinces,  about  A.  D.  180.8  From  the  Nagas 
this  emblem  passed  on  to  the  Vakatakas,  one  of  whom  known  as 
Pravarasena  1  issued  in  the  year  76  coins  bearing  this  symbol,9  His 

1  Allan,  op*  ciu,  p.  15. 

2  Ibid.,  pp.  31.32. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  1 13. 

A  Ibid*,  p.  60. 

*  Ibid*,  p.  152.  (reading  uncertain). 

0  Ibid.,  p.  149. 

7  Rapson,/.  R.  A.  S.,  1900,  p.  102,  fig.  15,  p.  97 ;  Jayaswal,  of.  tit* ,  p.  l% 

8  Jayaswal,  op.  ciu,  p.  23. 

9  3mith?  Cat.  Ind.  Mus.,  no.  XXII,  fig.  no.  15. 
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grandson,  Rudrasena  II,  was  possibly  vanquished  by  Samudra  Gupta, 

who  appears  to  have  usurped  this  Idncchana  from  the  Vakatakas, 
On  his  tiger  type  of  coins  can  be  seen  the  figure  of  Ganga,  standing 
to  the  left  on  a  makara  (the  elephant-headed  fish),  nude  to  the 
waist,  wearing  ear-rings,  a  necklace,  anklet  and  armlets,  holding 
a  lotus  in  her  left  hand  and  outstretching  her  right  hand.1  Soon  this 
symbol  began  to  make  its  appearance  in  the  temples  of  the  Guptas 
which  can  be  seen  at  Bhumara  and  at  Deoghad.2  This  Idncchana 
evidently  continued  to;  be  adopted':  both  by  the  Vakatakas  and  the 
Guptas,  and  later  on  by  the  Pallavas  from  whom  most  probably 
it  was  borrowed  by  the  Western  Calukyas,  who  conquered  them ; 
and  when  these  were  overpowered  by  the  Rastrakutas  early  in  the  9th 
century,  it  was  transmitted  to  them  like  a  dynastic  heir-loom. 3 

Another  little  known  motif,  pertaining  to  the  §akta  literature  of 
this  age,  is  that  of  the  figure  of  a  man  who  is  represented  as 
offering  his  own  head  evidently  in  devotion.  A  terra-cotta  panel 
now  in  the  Mathura  Museum  reveals  41  a  bearded  monk  with 
emaciated  ribs  detaching  his  own  head  with  a  sword  which  has  half 
entered  his  own  throat/'4  Another  plaque  recovered  from  the  main 
shrine  at  Paharpur,  Bengal,  also  discloses  how  a  monk  kneeling  with 
the  right  hand  grasping  the  sword  while  with  his  left  he  grasps  his 
tuft  of  hair 5  exactly  as  can  be  found  in  some  of  the  Pallava 
sculptures  seen  for  instance  in  the  Draupadi  Ratha  and  the  Varaha 
Cave  at  Mahammalapuram,  as  well  as  in  the  figures  in  the  lower 
cave  at  Trichinopoly  and  in  the  tempi©  at  Pullamangai,  ten  miles 
south  of  Tanjore.6  The  two  panels  referred  to  above  have  been 
assigned  to  the  Gupta  period,7  which  implies  that  the  usage  which 
this  type  of  motif  commemorates  may,  in  this  case,  be  traced  to  the 
Gupta  age.  Dr  Vogel  has  already  explained  that  the  Pallava 
sculpture  mentioned  already  portrays  a  type  of  a  Durga  devotee, 
who,  in  fulfilment  of  a  great  vow  or  resolution,  offers  his  own  head 
as  a  sacrifice  to  the  goddess  Durga,  whose  image  however  is  not 


1  Allan,  op.  ciU  P-  *7- 

3  A  S.  1.  R.,  X,  p.  104  5  temple  no.  5- 

a  For  further  details  on  this  topic  see  my  forthcoming  paper  on  this  subject. 

4  Agarwala,  Handbook  of  the  Sculptures  of  the  Cur  con  Museum  of  Archaeology,  p.  $i, 

fig-  39,  fig-  2. 

*  Dikshit,  Excavation  at  Paharpur,  M.  A.  5.  no.  55*  P-  W* 

«  Vogel,  The  Head  Ojfering  to  the  Goddess  in  Pallava  Sculpture  B,  S.  0.  S.9  VL 

PP  ^Ghosal,  Head  Offering  Motif  in  Ancient  Bengal  Terra  Cotta ,  P.  L  H.  1939*  fig- 
opp.  p. 
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represented.1  In  view  of  this  plausible  explanation  it  may  also  be 
stated  that,  in  the  case  of  the  sculptures  assigned  to  the  Gupta 
period,  such  a  practice  must  have  existed  especially  among  the 
devotees  of  Durga,  whose  worship,  as  observed  previously,  was  fairly 
common.  Whether  such  a  system  was  popular  or  in  which  region 
in  the  Gupta  empire  it  largely  prevailed,  it  is  not  possible  to  state 
with  any  certainty,  but  nevertheless  its  existence  in  this  period  is  a 
matter  which  appears  beyond  little  doubt. 

This  interesting  usage  has  been  traced  to  the  RamGyana ,  where 
Ravana  is  related  to  have  appeased  Brahma  in  a  similar  manner.2 
This  type  of  extraordinary  devotion  has  been  found  to  be  fairly 
common  in  £§akta  literature  which  offers  constant  “  sanctions  for 
ritual  offering  of  his  own  blood  by  the  devotee  in  honour  of  the 
goddess.”3 4  It  is  worth  remembering  here  that  a  similar  kind  of 
devotion  was  prevalent  in  the  Daksinapatha  during  the  Hoysajas  and 
in  the  Vijayanagara  empire,  although  the  object  of  the  self-slaughter 
was  not  perhaps  quite  the  same. 1 


1  Vogel,  op.  eil.,  pp.  $40-541, 

1  Sam.,  UttaraihSnia,  Chs.  IX-X,  X,  10-12. 

*  Ghosal,  op.  cii.,  p.  469. 

4  Saletore,  Social  and  Political  Life  in  the  Vijayanagara  Empire,  II,  pp.  248-51-  Vox  a 
□oilar  practice  in  early  and  later  times  see  Marshall,  Mohenjo  D3ro  and  the  Indus  civilis - 
ton,  I,  pp.  104-10$  ;  Woolley,  The  Sumerians,  pp.  39-40;  Saletore,  A  Sumerian  custom 
id  its  Historic  Indian  Parallels,  J.  As.  R.  S.,  IV,  no.  I,  1936,  pp.  i-Il ;  Hira  Lai,  The 
olahi  Mafia,  J.  JJ.  O.  R.  S,,  XIII,  p.  144. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


Religious  Institutions 

I.  Introduction 

The  religions  of  this  period  developed  certain  institutions  which 
left  permanent  impressions  on  the  culture  and  life  of  the  people  of 
northern  India.  The  Vaisnava  and  Saiva  Brahmanas  were  granted 
agraharas  where  they  settled  in  groups,  or  endowments  were  made 
for  the  establishment  of  mafJias  which,  being  attached  to  temples, 
became  in  course  of  time  notable  centres  of  education.  The  Jainas 
too  lived,  so  far  as  their  clergy  was  concerned,  in  their  viharas  where 
they  spent  their  time  in  secular  studies,  meditation  and  peace.  The 
Buddhist  monks  dwelt  in  their  numerous  sahghdrdmas  which  attracted' 
students  from  the  far  East,  and  became  with  the  passing  of  years 
celebrated  throughout  the  eastern  world  in  this  period  as  the 
cynosures  of  learning  and  sanctity. 

IL  Hindu  Religious  Institutions  and  their  Significance 

1  Agraharas 

•That  the  agrahdra  was  a  typically  Hindu  institution  in  Gupta., 
times  can  be  made  out  from  many  contemporary  inscriptions  of  this 
period.  With  the  rise  of  Saivism  and  Taisnavism  the  rulers  of  the 
country  did  not  lag  behind  in  making  grants  of  land  to  Brahmanas 
for  specified  objects.  One  of  the  earliest  of  such  agraharas  in  the 
Gupta  age  was  the  village  of  Revatika,  which  was  attached  to  the 
Gaya  visaya,  as  recorded  in  the  Gaya  copper-plate  grant  of  Samudra 
Gupta.  The  object  for  which  it  was  granted  has  been  clearly  record¬ 
ed  in  the  words  addressed  to  the  {village}  Valatkauscttis  and  other 
officials  of  the  locality *'  Be  it  known  to  you !  for  the  sake  of 
increasing  the  religious  merit  of  (our)  parents  and  of  myself,  this 
village  is  granted  by  me,  as  an  agrahdra ,  with  the  assignment  of 
Uparikara  to  the  religious  student,  the  Brahmana  Gdpasvamin  of  the 
Bharadvaja  gotra  (and)  the  Bahvrccha  (Sakha)  From  this  grant 
it  may  be  concluded,  first,  that  agraharas  were  given  to  learned 
Brahmanas  with  the  assignment  of  one  particular  tax  like  the 


1  Fleet,  a  l  Ill,  (60),  p,  2 57. 
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Uparikara,  besides  other  privileges  like  free  labour,  which  was 
probably  forced  labour,  and  a  kind  of  local  isolation  which  almost 
amounted  to  a  monopoly  of  unspecified  advantages.  Secondly,  this 
grant  of  land  was  made  chiefly  for  the  propagation  and  perpetuation 
of  religious  merit  not  only  of  the  donor’s  parents  but  also  of  himself. 
Thirdly,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  invariably  the  gotra  and  the 
sakha  of  the  Brahmana  are  clearly  recorded  in  these  grants  so  that 
his  religious  or  rather  his  sectarian  tendencies  become  apparent. 

This  system  of  bestowing  agrahdras  certainly  continued  after  the 
reign  of  the  great  Samudra  Gupta.  In  the  Bihar  stone  pillar  inscrip¬ 
tion  of  Skanda  Gupta  mention  is  made  of  a  certain  agrahara  the 
name  of  which  is  missing,  but  in  it  an  allusion  is  made  to  three 
shares  probably  granted  by  one  Anantasena,  evidently  in  the  town 
of  Ajapura,  while  reference  is  also  made  to  the  official  Agraharika -1 
This  allusion  may  be  said  to  throw  some  light  on  the  practice  of 
how  an  agrahara  was  divided  into  so  many  shares  which  were  given 
away  in  charity. 

But  it  is  only  from  some  of  the  records  of  the  Parivrajaka  kings 
that  we  can  learn  something  more  about  these  agrahdras.  The  Khoh 
copper-plate  grant  of  Mahdrdjci  Hastin,  dated  A.  D.  482-83,  refers 
to  the  agrahara  of  Korparika,  which  was  granted  by  this  ruler  “  in 
the  northern  patta... with  the  Udrahga  and  the  Uparikara  {with  the 
privilege  that  it  is)  not  to  be  entered  by  the  regular  or  irregular 
troops,”  to  ( certain )  Brahmanas  commencing  with  Devasvamin,  of 
the  Bharadvaja  gotra  (and)  Gosvamin  of  the  Kautsa  gotra,  a  student 
of  the  Vajasaneya  (Sakhd)  and  Svatisvamin,  Yarunasarman  of  the 
Bhargava  gotra,  a  student  of  the  Vajasaneya  Sakha  (and)  Bappasva- 
min  and  Maitrasarman,  a  student  of  the  Vajasaneya  Sakha,  Naga- 
sarman...  ”  The  boundaries  of  the  plot  are  then  described  in  detail 
and  the  grant  ends  with  the  following  assurance: — “  Therefore,  in 
future  times,  no  obstacle  (to  the  enjoyment  of  this  grant)  is  to  be 
caused  by  those  who  are  born  in  our  family,  or  by  my  feudatories. 
Consequently  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  gift  of  an  agrahara 
implied,  first,  that  the  donor  assigned  to  the  donee  more  than  one 
tax,  viz,,  Udrahga  and  Uparika,  as  in  this  case  ;  secondly,  one  of  the 
other  privileges  of  the  agrahara  was  that  it  was  not  to  be  entered 
into  by  either  the  police  (Celia)  or  the  soldiers  (Bhata)  most  probably 

’  Fleet,  ep.  ciu,  (12),  p.  51.  On  the  identification  of  Ajapura  mentioned  in  this 
grant,  see  P.  C.  Chaudhuri,  “  Ajapura  of  Skanda  Gupta,”  J.  B.  O.  IS.  S.,  XIX,  Pt  III, 
1933,  PP-  337-43- 

*  Ibid.,  (23),  p.  109. 
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to  exact  unauthorised  dues  or  to  impose  forced  labour;  thirdly,  such 
grants  were  usually  made  to  scholarly  Brahmanas  who  specialised 
m  particular  sakhds ;  fourthly,  the  boundaries  were  defined  as  though 
m  accordance  with  the  dictates  of  the  8mrtis;  and  lastly,  the  gift 
was  made  over  in  perpetuity  not  only  by  the  donor  and  by  Ms 
descendants  but  it  was  also  made  binding  on  the  donor  s  feudatories. 

2.  The  Objects  of  Agrahara  Grants 

The  object  of  granting  agmhams  was  not  only  to  increase  either 
the  donor’s  or  any  of  his  relatives  religious  merit,  but  there  were 
also  some  other  motives  in  making  such  pious  gifts.  In  the  Khoh 
copper  plate  grant  of  Maharaja  Jayanatha,  dated  A.  D.  496-97,  a 
command  is  issued  to  the  cultivators,  beginning  with  the  Brahmanas 
and  down  to  the  artisans  of  the  village  of  Dhavasandika “Be  it 
known  to  you  that,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  my  own  religious 
merit,  {and)  for  the  benefit  of  the  feet  of  the  Divine  One,  this  village 
is  granted  by  me  as  an  agrahara  of  the  god  to  continue  for  the  same 
time  with  the  moon  and  the  sun  to  the  Divirci  Sarvavadha  of  the 
Sasataneya  (gotra)  (?)  and  the  Bhdgavata  Ganga  and  his  sons 
Rankabdta  and  Ajagaradasa.  And  the  increase  of  their  own  religious 
merit  should  be  effected  by  the  succession  of  (their)  sons,  (son's  sons ), 
etc.,  by  repairing  whatever  may  become  broken  or  torn,  and  by 
attending  to  the  maintenance  of  the  halt,  charu ,  saiira  and  other 
(such  rites )  of  the  feet  of  the  Divine  One...  You  yourselves  shall 
render  to  these  persons  the  offerings  of  the  tribute  of  the  customary 
dues,  royalties,  taxes,  gold,  etc.,  and  shall  be  obedient  to  {their) 
commands.  2  This  donation  of  land  was  made  not  only  in  per¬ 
petuity  to  Brahmanas,  but  it  was  specially  enjoined  that  anything 
which  might  become  torn  or  broken  was  to  be  repaired  by  the 
donees,  and  it  was  incumbent  on  them  to  maintain  the  specified 
rites  such  as  bali  and  caru.  Such  rites  were  to  be  conducted  by 
them  from  the  income  which  they  derived  not  only  from  the  land 
that  was  granted  but  also  from  the  taxes  which  were  given  over  to 
them  by  special  sanction  of  the  ruler.  In  this  case  not  only  free 
labour  but  three  types  of  State  dues  were  also  to  be  given  to  them. 
But  such  a  licence  did  not  mean  that  these  donees  were  free  from 
all  State  taxes,  since  they  had  clearly  to  pay  to  the  State,  especially 
the  one  styled  as  the  fines  imposed  on  thieves.  In  this  same  inscription 
it  is  recorded  thus And  those  kings,  who  shall  be  born  in  Our 

1  Divira  has  been  interpreted  to  mean  a  clerk  or  an  accountant:  See  Buhler 
I.  A VI,  p.  10. 

3  Fleet,  ciLs  (27),  pp.  123-24. 
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lineage — by  them  this  grant  should  not  be  confiscated  (but)  should  be 
assented  to  ;  (and)  with  the  exception  of  fines  imposed  on  thieves, 
the  tribute  of  the  taxes  which  by  custom  should  not  belong  to  the  king 
should  not  be  taken;  and  (this  grant)  should  be  preserved  from  time  to 
time.” 1  This  grant  implied,  therefore,  that  a  permanent  gift  of  an  agra¬ 
hara  never  meant  that  the  donee  was  exempt  from  all  dues  payable 
to  the  State,  but  he  was  safeguarded  by  a  written  decree  that  he  was 
not  to  be  molested  by  the  recovery  of  illegal  exactions.  Such  a 
guarantee  was  made  binding  on  all  future  rulers  as  well. 

This  practice  of  bestowing  agraharas  on  scholarly  Brahmanas 
continued  in  the  Gupta  age  from  the  fourth  into  the  seventh 
century.  The  Aphsad  stone  inscription,  ascribed  to  the  seventh 
century,  relates  how  Damodara  Gupta  gave  to  virtuous  Brahmanas, 
“endowed  with  many  ornaments  and  with  youth... agrahara  grants.”3 
Again  during  the  reign  of  Adityasena  Deva,  according  to  the 
Shahapur  stone  image  inscription,  dated  A.  D.  672-73,  hTalanda 
appears  to  have  been  a  great  agrahara.  It  reveals  how  the  virtuous 
Salapaksa  who  was  a  Baladhikrla  made  a  “gift  of  religion”  in  the 
Mahagrahdra  of  Nalanda  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  religious 
merit  of  his  parents  and  of  himself. 3 

That  these  agraharas  were  made  over  to  Brahmanas,  who  were 
scholars,  is  certain;  and  such  gifts  may  be  said  to  have  been 
indirectly  responsible  for  the  rise  and  spread  of  Vedic  and  other 
Samskrtic  studies  in  this  age.  The  Mrmand  copper  plate  grant  of 
Mahdsdmahta  and  Maharaja  Samudrasena  refers  to  this  allotment 
“as  an  agrahara  of  the  god  of  Brahmanas,  who  study  the  Atharva 
Veda  at  the  agrahara  of  Nirmanda.”4  In  such  an  agrahara  like 
that  of  Sthanvlsvara,  as  Bana  has  borne  out,  the  scholarly 
Brahmanas  formed  a  Logic  Society  where  they  discussed  problems 
of  Logic,  and  “exhibited  excessive  delight  in  the  Mimamsa  ”  and 
dulled  “all  pleasure  in  other  authoritative  books.”6 

3.  Agraharas  and  Sacrifices 

In  these  agraharas  the  learned  Brahmanas  were  required  to 
perform  several  sacrifices  the  names  of  some  of  which  are  known. 
Of  course  the  great  sacrifices  like  the  Asvamedha  must  have  been 

1  Fleet,  op.  ciU,  (2 7),  p.  124.  Italics  mine. 

5  Ibid.,  (42),  p.  206. 

*  Ibid.,  (43),  p.  210. 

*  Ibid.,  (43),  p.  290. 

5  Bana,  Harsacarita,  p.  71. 
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performed  by  the  kings  themselves  in  their  own  palaces.  In  the 
Biisad  stone  inscription  of  Kumara  Gupta  I  it  is  recorded  that 
Samudra  Gupta  was  the  “  restorer  of  Asvamedha  sacrifice  1 *  This 
famous  sacrifice  appears  to  have  been  performed  four  times,  as  is 
revealed  in  his  Chammak  plates,  by  Pravarasena  II,  while  the 
Bharasiva  emperor  Bhavanaga  celebrated  it  ten  times.  The  former 
is  also  known  to  have  performed  the  Agra  stoma,  Jyoitsipma,  Aptoryama, 
Ukthya ,  Sodasin ,  Atirdtra ,  Vajapeya ,  Brhaspatisava  and  the  Sadyaskra 
rites. 3  Of  these  it  is  known  that  the  Agni  stoma  was  connected  with 
Agni  and  the  Jyoti  stoma  with  the  sacred  Soma  plant  and  juice. 3 

The  lesser  sacrifices  were  obviously  performed  in  the  agraharas 
themselves.  It  has  been  already  noticed  that  in  the  IChoh  grants  of 
Maharaja  J ayanatha,  the  Brahmanas  of  the  Dhavasan  dika  agrahara 
were  enjoined  to  continue  the  bait,  cam  and  other  rites. 4  These 
being  five  in  number  were  styled  as  the  paiicartiahdyajfhtkd,  viz.,  the 
Bali ,  Cara,  Vaisvadeva ,  Agniholra  and  Athiti  sacrifices,  as  stated  in 
the  Alina  copper  plate  grant  of  Siiaditya  YII 5 6  It  may  be  remembered 
that  these  rites  are  also  alluded  to  in  the  Maliya  copper  plate  grant 
of  Dharasena  II,  dated  A.  D.  571-72. 6  This  reference  only  shows 
that  they  were  current  not  only  in  the  eastern,  in  the  central  but 
also  in  the  western  dominions  of  the  Guptas  where,  of  course  later 
in  the  sixth  century,  the  Maitrakas  established  their  supremacy. 

4.  Agrahara  Grants  and  Imprecations 

These  agraharas  were  endowments  made  in  perpetuity  but  with 
certain  reservations,  because  the  right  of  confiscation  lay  ultimately 
with  the  king  himself.  Light  is  sometimes  ^  thrown  on  these 
provisos  which  were  definitely  specified.  In  the  Siwani  copper  plate 
grant  of  the  Vakataka  ruler,  Pravarasena  II,  the  village  of  Caramanka 
was  granted  to  the  Brahmanas  provided  that  they  committed 
“no  treason  against  the  kingdom,  consisting  of  the  seven  constituent 
parts,  of  ( successive )  kings;  that  they  are  not  slayers  of  Brahmanas 
and  are  not  thieves,  poisoners  of  kings,  etc.,  that  they  do  not  wage 

1  Fleet,  op.  cit.f  (10),  p.  44.  On  the  Asvamedha  and  its  importance,  see  D.  C.  Sarkar 
/.  C  I,  no.  2,  pp.  311-13,  Ibid-,  II,  PP-  789-793;  K.  A.  Nilakantha  Sastri,  “  A  Note  on  a 
Grech  Text  hearing  on  the  Asvamedha.”  J .  O.  VII,  Pt  I,  PP.  89-91 ;  Amalananda  Ghosh, 

A  Note  on  the  Asvamedha”  1*  C*,  III,  no.  4,  PP*  759“6o* 

a  Fleet,  op.  cit.f  (55),  P-  24** 

3  Ibid.,  note. 

4  Ibid.,  (27),  pp.  123-24. 

5  Bid.,  (39),  P-  190. 

6  Ibid.,  (38),  p.  170* 
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war  (and)  that  they  do  no  wrong  to  other  villages.  But  if  they  act 
otherwise  or  assent  (fo  such  acts),  the  king  will  commit  no  theft  in 
taking  the  land  away."1  From  these  requirements  it  is  clear  that 
lands  granted  as  agrahdras  could  be  confiscated  by  the  State  if,  first, 
treason  against  the  State  was  committed  by  the  donees  in  any  form ; 
secondly,  if  personal  harm  was  inflicted  on  the  ruler  or  his 
descendants;  thirdly,  if  they  did  not  slay  Brahmanas  and  commit 
thefts;  and  fourthly,  if  they  did  not  wage  a  civil  war  and  disturb 
the  peace  of  the  country.  These  stipulations  were  to  be  fulfilled  in 
the  Vakataka  dominions  no  doubt,  but  it  may  be  presumed  that 
similar  conditions  must  have  also  prevailed  in  the  Gupta  empire 
as  well. 

These  grants  were  safeguarded  from  even  such  remote  chances 
of  confiscation  by  the  perpetuation  of  curses  which  sometimes 
assumed  fierce  expression.  In  the  Udayagiri  Cave  inscription,  dated 
A.  D.  412-13,  of  Gandra  Gupta  II  it  is  recorded  that:  “Whosoever 
shall  interfere  with  this  arrangement  (of  the  grant) — he  shall  become 
invested  with  (the  guilt  of)  the  slaughter  of  a  cow  or  of  a  Brahmana 
and  with  the  five  sins  that  entail  immediate  retribution.” 3  The 
same  fate  is  declared  for  those  who  dared  to  despoil  the  settlement 
laid  down  in  the  undated  Gadhwa  stone  inscription. 8  Such  a  type  of 
inhuman  invocation  of  destruction  passed  down  the  centuries  and 
generations.  A  similar  expletive  is  again  repeated  in  the  Gadhwa 
stone  inscription  of  Kumara  Gupta  II,  the  date  of  which  is  missing.8 

Such  an  invocation  at  times  appeared  in  varying  forms.  In  the 
Indor  copper  plate  grant  of  Skanda  Gupta,  dated  A.  D.  465-66,  it  is 
stated  that  “  Whosoever  shall  transgress  this  grant  that  has  been 
assigned  that  man,  (becoming  as  guilty  as)  the  slayer  of  a  cow,  (or) 
the  slayer  of  a  spiritual  preceptor  (or)  a  Brahmana,  shall  go  down 
(into  hell),  invested  with  the  (guilt  of)  those  well-known  five  sins, 
together  with  the  minor  sins.’’6  The  five  major  sins  (mahdpdtaka) 
according  to  Manu  were  the  slaughter  of  a  Brahmana,  the  drinking 
of  spirituous  liquor  (Sard),  stealing  the  gold  of  a  Brahmana,  adultery 
.  with  a  preceptor’s  (guru’s)  wife,  and  association  with  such  offenders.6 
With  these  were  associated  the  minor  sins  (Upanipatakdni)  which 

1  Fleet,  op.  cit,  (55),  p.  242.  Italics  mine. 

*  Ibid.,  (5),  p.  34. 

*  Ibid.,  (7),  p.  39. 

8  Ibid.,  (8),  p.  40. 

‘  Ibid.,  (16),  pp.  71-2. 

8  Manu,  XI,  (55),  p.  441. 
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Maim,  also  elaborately  describes.  With,  the  mahapataka  of  killing  a 
Brahmana  were  connected  the  minor  sins,  such  as  falsely  attributing 
to  oneself  high  birth,  giving  information  to  the  king  regarding  a 
crime,  and  falsely  accusing  a  teacher.  With  the  drinking  of 
spirituous  liqour  were  linked  the  minor  sins  of  forgetting  the  Veda, 
reviling  the  Veda,  giving  false  evidence,  slaying  a  friend,  eating 
forbidden  food,  or  swallowing  substances  unfit  for  consumption.  The 
robbing  of  a  Brahmana’s  gold  was  associated  with  the  theft  of  a 
deposit  or  men  or  a  horse  and  silver,  diamonds  and  other  gems. 
Adultery  with  a  preceptors  wife  brought  in  its  wake  the  sins  of 
sexual  intercourse  with  sisters  by  the  same  mother,  with  unmarried 
maidens,  with  females  of  the  lowest  castes  and  with  the  wives  of  a 
friend  or  of  a  son.  The  other  minor  sins  were  slaying  kine,  sacri¬ 
ficing  for  those  who  were  not  worthy  to  sacrifice,  adultery,  selling 
oneself,  casting  off  ones  teacher,  mother,  father  or  son,  and  giving 
up  of  the  daily  study  of  the  Veda.1  This  type  of  curse  therefore 
should  be  traced  not  only  to  Buddhist  influence, 2  but  evidently  also 
to  that  of  Manu,  the  Law-Giver. 3 4 5 

5.  Imprecations  and  their  Origins  in  Gupta  Records 

Let  us  now  attempt  to  trace  the  origins  of  some  of  the 
imprecations  found  in  the  Gupta  records.  The  IClioh  copper  plate 
grant  of  Maharaja  Hastin,  dated  A.  D.  475-76,  lays  down  that  the 
“  giver  of  land  enjoys  happiness  in  heaven  for  sixty  thousand  years, 
■(but)  the  confiscation  (of  a  grant),  and  he  who  assents  (to  an  act  of 
confiscation ),  shall  dwell  for  the  same  number  of  years  in  hell  ” : 
“  Sastim  ba  (m)  sahasraiii  svargge  modati  bhumi-dah  a  cchelta  cdnnmahta 
ca  tany-eva  narake  vased  itif *  This  curse  is  repeated  in  the  Khoh 
copper-plate  grants  of  the  reign  of  the  same  ruler  dated  the  year 
A.  D.  482-83, 5  and  his  Majhgawam  copper-plate  grant,  dated  A.  D. 
510-11.  This  Majhgawam  record  adds  the  clause  that  ‘"those  who 
confiscate  a  previous  grant,  are  born  (again)  as  black  serpents, 
inhabiting  the  dried  up  hollows  of  trees,  in  desert  places  destitute 

i  Manu,  XI,  (60-67),  pp.  442-44- 

3  Cf.  Childers,  op.  cit.,  Pancdnatariyakammam ,  s.  v. 

8  On  this  point  see  Pargiter,  Verses  relating:  to  gifts  of  land  cited  in  Indian  Land 
Records,  /.  R.  A.  S.f  1912,  pp.  248-54  5  Hultzsch,  Verses  relating  to  gifts  of  Land,  Ibid., 
PP*  476“77;  Jolly,  Imprecations  in  Indian  Land  grants,  J.  R.  A .  S.f  I9J3*  PP-  674-77; 
Narasimhacar,  Some  more  ‘verses  relating  to  gifts  of  land ,  Ibid*,  pp.  388-9*  Batakrishna 
Ghose,  Imprecatory  verses  in  copperplate  grants,  /.  H.  Q.t  III,  p.  432- 

4  Fleet,  C .  I.  Ill,  (21),  text,  p.  96,  trans.  p.  99- 

5  Ibid.,  (22),  p.  105. 
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of  water!”1  To  this  threat  is  added  another  qualification  in  the 
Mallya  copper-plate  grant  of  Dharasena  II,  dated  A.  D.  571-72, 
that  the  black  serpents  in  the  trees  wilt  be  “  in  the  Vindhyan  regions.” 2 3 
This  specification  does  not  any  how  appear  in  many  other  grants  of 
this  period,  but  nevertheless  it  can  also  be  particularly  noticed  in 
the  Alina  copper  plate  grant  of  Siladitya  VII,  dated  A.  D.  766-67 s 
while,  what  has  been  noticed  in  the  records  of  Maharaja  Hastin,  can 
also  be  observed  in  the  Arang  copper-plate  grants  of  Maha,  Jayaraja  of 
Sarabhapura 4 5 * * 8  and  the  Raypur  copper-plate  of  Maha  Sudevaiaja.  The 
Siwani  copper-plate  grant  of  M.aharQja  Pravarasena  II,  however,  adds 
that  “  whosoever  confiscates  land  that  has  been  given,  whethei  by 
himself,  or  by  another,  he  incurs  the  guilt  of  the  slayer  of  a  hundred 
thousand  cows!”®  The  giver  of  land  was  of  course  always  praised 
but  the  person  who  dared  to  retrieve  that  gift  was  invariably  cursed. 
In  the  Karitalai  copper-plate  grant  of  Maharaja  Jayanatha,  dated 
A.  D.  493-94,  is  stated,  for  example  that  “Fathers  {in.  ike  world  of  the 
dead)  clap  their  hands  upon  their  arms  '{and)  grandfathers  leap  {from 
joy),  ( saying ) — a  giver  of  land  has  been  born  in  our  family;  he  shall 
become  our  deliverer  1  He  who  confiscates  land,  rich  in  all  {kinds  of) 
grains,  {that  has  been  granted)— he  becomes  a  worm  in  the  ordure  of 
a  dog,  and  sinks  {into  hell)  together  with  his  ancestors,  t 

The  text  of  the  above  curse  runs  thus: 

19.  Isphotala-yahti  pitarah  pravalganti  pitamahali  bhumi-dS-smat- 

kule  jatah  sand  ( nah ) 

20.  ttrala  bhavisyati  Sarvvasasya-samrdhMhtu  yo  hareta  vasuh- 

dhardip.  sva  visthdyam  Jcrmi- 

21.  r-bhutva  pilrbhis-saha  majjyali* 

It  may  be  noted  that  this  verse  can  also  be  seen  in  the  Kb  oh  copper¬ 
plate  grants  of  Sarvanatha,  dated  A.  D.  512-13, 9  516-17 10 II  and  533-34, 


I  Fleet,  op.  cib,  (23),  p.  109. 

5  Ibid.,  (38),  p.  I7I- 

3  Ibid.,  (39),  P-  190. 

<  Ibid.,  (40),  p.  195- 

5  Ibid.,  (41),  p.  200. 

8  Ibid.,  (56),  p-  249. 

»  Ibid.,  (26),  p.  120. 

8  Ibid^  (27),  p.  124. 

8  Ibid.,  p.  119;  also  see  (28),  p.  129. 

10  Ibid.,  (30),  p.  134. 

II  Ibid.,  (31),  p.  139;  also  see  (27),  p.  124. 
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All  of  these  verses  can  be  traced  to  Puranic  influences.  It  has 
been  pointed  out  already  that  the  passage  which  lays  down  that  the 
giver  of  land  shall  dwell  for  sixty  thousand  years  in  heaven  and  for 
the  same  period  in  hell  appears  in  the  Padma  Purdna  thus ; 1 

Bahubhir  vasudha  dattd  rajabhih  Sagarddibhih \ 

Yasya  yasya  yadd  bhumis  tasya  tasya  tada  phalani^W 
Brahma-ghno  vatha  sirl-hahld  bala-glmah  patito  *tha  vd,\ 

Gavdm  $ata-saha$rani  hahtd  tat  tasya  duskrtam.  | 

Svamdattam  para-dattarn  vd  yo  haret  tu  msundharam,]] 

Sa  ca  visthd  krmir  bhutva  pitrbhih  saha  pacyate.  \ 

Sasti-varsa  sahasrdni  svarge  tistati  bhzmi-dah ; 

Aharta  cdnumantd  ca  tavad  mi  narakam  vrajet IIs 

These  verses  can  also  be  found  in  the  Bhavisya  Parana  with 
this  change  in  the  imprecation: 

Sa  naro  narake  ghore  klihjaty-dpralayahtikam, 3 

while  in  the  Brahma  Purdna  runs  the  couplet  thus: 

Sva  dattdm  para-daltdin  vd  hareta  vasuhdhardm,  | 

Sastir  varsa-$aha$rd7ii  visthdydm  jdyaU  krtriih. il4 

This  would  imply  that  the  verse  threatening  the  confiscator  of 
grants  to  a  life  of  hell  for  sixty  thousand  years  can  be  traced  also 
the  Bhavisya  as  well  as  the  Padma  and  the  Brahma  Par  arias. 

Now  we  may  turn  for  example  to  some  Ghxpta  records  in  order 
to  ascertain  whether  this  type  of  imprecation  was  adopted  by  the 
donors  of  grants  in  the  Gupta  age.  We  may  cite  a  typical  Gupta 
inscription  to  illustrate  the  point  at  issue.  In  the  Khoh  copper  plate 
grant  of  Mahdraja  J ayanatha,  dated  A.  D.  496-97,  we  find  for 
instance  the  following  imprecation  which  is  fortunately  given  at 
some  length : 

16.  sva  dattdm  para  dattdm  va  yatndd-raksa  Yudki§thira  maHry, 
mahimatarri  srestha  dandch-sreyo-nupdla 

17.  Tiarn.  .  .  . 

18.  Sa§iim  varsa  sahasrdzii  svargge  modati  bhumi-dah  dcchetta 
cdnumantd  ca  tdnyeva  narake  vaset »  .  .  . 

i  Pargiter R.  A.  S.,  1912,  p.  251. 

3  Padma  Parana,  VI,  33,  26-30. 

3  Bhavisya  Furana,  IV,  164,  22,  34. 

4  Brahma  Parana ,  I55>  6“7* 
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19.  Bahubhir-vvasudha  bhuktd  rajabhisr  SagarddbhiJi  rya{ya)sya 
yasya  yadd  bhumis-tasya  iasya  fade!  phalanx. 

20.  Sarvva~sasya-samrddhah{t)ii  yd  hareta  vasimdhararn  sa  visthdydm 
krmir  bhutvd  pitrbhih  saha  majjyate . 1 

A  similar  verse  can  be  found  in  the  Bhavisya  Purciiia  where 
it  appears  in  the  following  words: 

Sva  dattam-pam  datiam  vd  yatnad  rak§ed  Yudhi§tira, 

Maliim  rnahi-bhrtdm  sre§tha  dandtsreyo'nupdlanain. 2 

Again  the  verse  that  the  confiscators  of  previous  grants  will  be 
born  as  black  serpents  (JL-pdmyesv  aranyesw  siiska*  Icotara-vdsmah 
krsqdyo  4 nhijdyahte  purva-dayarn  haranti  ye)  which  has  been  referred 
to  already,  has  been  traced  to  the  Bhaviqya  Parana  where  it  runs 
thus  : 

Toya  Imteqva  ardnye§u  suska  kotara  vdsindh 
Krsndhayo  Nhijdyahte  narci  brahma-sva  heirimh . 3 

The  last  type  of  imprecation  which  states  that  the  confiscator  of 
grants  will  become  a  worm  in  the  ordure  of  a  dog  and  sink  into 
hell  together  with  his  ancestors  can  be  traced  to  two  sources,  the 
Padma  Purdiia  and  the  Brhaspati  ( Srnrli )  Samhitd.  In  the  former  we 
find  the  following  verse  : 

A§pJiotayahti  pitaro  varnayahti  pitdmahdB 
Bhumi-ddtd  kule  jdiali  sa  nets  trdtd  bhavi§yati, 4 

while  in  the  latter,  ascribed  roughly  to  the  11th  or  12th  century, 
occurs  the  verse : 

Svadattarp  vd  yo  hareta  vasuhdhaturp  | 

Sva  vi§tMydrjfx  krmir  bhutvd  pitrbhify  saha  pacyate*  IIs 

Lastly,  the  following  type  of  curse  found  in  the  Arang  copper¬ 
plate  grant  of  Maha  Jayaraja,  the  Raypur  copper-plate  grant  of  Maha 
Sudevaraja,  and  the  Eajim  copper  plate  grant  of  Raja  Tlvaradeva, 
can  also  be  traced  to  a  Puranic  source  : 

Agner  apathyarri  prathamam  suvarnam 
bhur  Vvaisnavi  Surya-sutas  ca  gavah  | 
dattds  trayas  Una  bhavahti  lokah 
yah  kancanam  gairt  ca  mahirp  ca  dadyat.  H 6 

1  Fleet,  op.  city  (27),  pp.  122-23  ?  also  see  nos  (26,  28,  30),  pp.  119, 1 27,  133. 

3  Bhavisya  Parana,  IV,  164,  38. 

*  Ibid.,' 

4  Padma  Parana ,  VI,  33, 17. 

6  Brhaspati  Samhita ,  vs.  26-29  (Calcutta,  ed.  san.  1296). 

6  Fleet,  op.  cit. ,  (40,  41,  81),  pp.  194, 198,  296. 
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This  verse  has  been  traced  to  the  Padma  Pm'dna  where  it  is  found 
with  the  following  additional  verse : 

Tesam  anaiitam  phalam  asuuvlta  yah  kdhcanam  ca  mciMiu  ca  dadi/at. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  this  verse  appears  at  first  in  the 
Mahabhdrata  where  it  is  found  in  the  following  form : 

Agner  apatyam  prathamam  suvarnam 
bhur  Vaisnavl  Surya-sutas  ca  gavah: 

Lokas  irayas  tena  bhavanti  datta, 

yah  kdncanam  gas  ca  mahlm  ca  dadyaL 1 *  3 * 

These  imprecations  were  adopted  in  the  inscriptions  of  the 
Gupta  age  with  considerable  variations  in  the  choice  of  expression, 
and  it  has  been  perhaps  suggested  rightly  that  the  donors  quoted  the 
versions  which  were  current  in  general  use. 3  It  may  consequently 
be  inferred  that  the  Padma ,  Bhavisya  and  Brahma  Purdnas  must 
have  been  well-known  to  the  people  of  those  days  and  these  Paranas 
cannot  possibly  be  later  than  the  earliest  centuries  of  the  Christian 
era.  It  is  also  worth  noting  how  these  curses  served  to  preserve 
the  solidarity  of  the  religious  institutions  of  the  Hindus  like  the 
agrahdras. 

6.  Life  in  a  Brahmana  Agrahara 

We  have  already  noticed,  how  Kalidasa  refers  to  some  features 
of  a  type  of  hermitage  life,  especially  in  his  play  Sakuhtald  *  and  it  is 
worth  remembering  how  later  writers  too  have  left  behind  them 
some  memories  of  this  phase  of  life  in  the  Gupta  period.  Kaman- 
daka,  who  was  in  all  likelihood  a  writer  prior  to  Bhavabhuti  and 
Dandin  as  remarked  earlier,5 6  evidently  alludes  to  this  nature  of  life 
when  he  describes  the  duties  of  a  Brahmacarin  thus:  “The  duties 
of  a  Brahmacarin  are  to  live  in  the  family  of  his  preceptor,  to 
worship  the  sacred  fires,  to  study  the  Vedas  and  their  auxiliaries, 
to  observe  vows,  to  perform  ablutions  during  the  three  periods  of  the 
day  (in  the  morning,  at  noon,  and  in  the  evening),  to  beg  and  to 
live  for  life  with  his  spiritual  guide.’  5  But  Kamandaka  is  more 
explicit  when  he  depicts  how  those  who  resorted  to  the  forests  had 

1  Padma  Parana,  VI,  32-33. 

3  Maha.,  Ill,  199. 13480. 

a  Pargiter,  cp.  cit.,  J.  R.  A.  S.,  1912,  p.  253 ;  Narasimhachar,  J.  R.  A.  S.,  1913,  p.  676. 

*  Cf.  Chapter  I  ante.  Sect.  VI,  p.  129. 

‘  Cf.  Chapter  VI  ante,  Sect.  X,  A-2,  p.  4^7- 

6  TfamafidaVa,  Nitisafa,  Sect.,  II,  vs  22-23,  PP-  20-21,  text,  Sarga  2,  Prakarana  4,  pp. 
32-33.  (trans.  M.  M.  Dutt,  1896,  text,  ed,  Ganapati  Sastri,  19 12). 
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to  live,  for  he  observes  that  they  had  “to  keep  matted  hair,  to 
perform  Agnihotra  sacrfices,  to  sleep  on  the  bare  earth,  to  wear 
black  deer  skin,  to  live  in  solitary  places,  to  sustain  themselves  on 
water,  esculent  roots,  Niva-ra  crop  and  fruits,  and  to  refuse  to  accept 
alms,  to  bathe  thrice  in  the  day,  to  observe  vows  and  to  adore  the 
gods  and  the  guests,”1  In  spite  of  some  apparent  similarities  in  the 
duties  of  the  Brahtnacarin  and  the  forest-dweller,  these  faint  sidelights 
on  domestic  life  appear  to  throw  some  light  on  some  aspects  of 
Agrahara  life  in  this  period. 

In  such  a  Brahmana  village  lived  the  Brahmanas  in  a  way  some 
features  of  which  have  fortunately  been  preserved  for  us  in  the 
works  of  Bana,  who  probably  lends  a  touch  of  idealism  to  the 
picture  which  has  been  created  evidently  from  a  contemporary 
atmosphere.  In  all  probability  Baiia  describes  what  he  calls  a  penance 
grove  ( tapovana )  in  a  forest  but  there  is  hardly  any  reason  to 
doubt  that  the  life  which  he  depicts  could  hardly  have  been  far 
different  from  the  one  which  the  Brahmartas  must  have  led  in  their 
agrakaras.  “Its  precincts,”  he  says,  “were  filled  by  munis  entering  on 
all  sides,  followed  by  pupils  murmuring  the  Vedas,  and  bearing  fuel, 
kusa  grass,  flowers,  and  earth.  There  the  sound  of  the  filling  of  the 
pitchers  was  eagerly  heard  by  the  peacocks;  there  appeared,  as  it 
were,  a  bridge  to  heaven  under  the  guise  of  smoke  waving  to  exalt  to 
the  gods  the  muni  race  while  yet  in  the  body  by  fires  satisfied  with 
the  ceaseless  offering  of  ghee;  all  round  were  tanks  with  their  waves 
traversed  by  lines  of  sunbeams  stainless  as  though  from  contact 

with  the  hermits  they  rested  upon . the  hermitage  received  homage 

from  woodland  creepers  with  their  tops  bent  by  the  wind,  and  from 
the  trees  with  their  ever-falling  blossoms,  and  was  worshipped  by 
trees  with  the  anjali  of  interlaced  boughs ;  parched  grain  was 
scattered  in  the  yards  round  the  huts,  and  the  fruit  of  the 
myrobalan,  lavali,  jujube,  banana,  bread-tree,  mango,  panasa,  (jack- 
fruit)  and  palm  pressed  on  each  other;  the  young  Brahmanas  were 
eloquent  in  reciting  the  Vedas  ;  the  parrot  race  was  garrulous  with 
the  prayer  of  oblation  that  they  learnt  by  hearing  it  incessantly; 
the  Subrahmanya s  was  recited  by  many  a  maina ;  the  balls  of  rice 
offered  to  the  deities  were  devoured  by  the  cocks  of  the  forest,  and 
the  offering  of  wild  rice  was  eaten  by  the  young  kalahamsas  of  the 
tanks  close  by.  The  eating-places  of  the  sages  were  protected  from 
pollution  by  ashes  cast  round  them.  The  fire  for  the  munis'  homa 


1  Kamandaka,  op.  cit.,  vs.  27-28,  pp.  21-22,  text,  Ibid.,  vs.  24-25,  p.  33- 
*  The  commentary  explains  it  as  ‘  Veda.’ 
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sacrifice  was  fanned  by  the  tails  of  their  friends,  the  peacocks ;  the 
sweet  scent  of  the  oblation  prepared  with  nectar,  the  fragrjtnce  of 
the  half-cooked  sacrificial  cake  was  spread  around ;  the  crackling  of 
flames  in  the  offering  of  a  stream  of  unbroken  libations  made  the 
place  resonant ;  a  host  of  guests  was  waited  upon ;  the  Pitris  were 
honoured ;  Yisnu,  $iva  and  Brahma  were  worshipped.  The  perfor¬ 
mance  of  Sraddha  rites  was  taught;  the  science  of  sacrifice 
explained;  the  Sastras  of  right  conduct  examined;  good  books  of 
every  kind  recited;  and  the  meaning  of  the  Sastras  pondered.  Leafy 
huts  were  being  begun ;  courts  smeared  with  paste,  and  the  inside  of 
the  huts  scrubbed.  Meditation  was  being  firmly  grasped,  mantras 
duly  carried  out,  yoga  practised,  a'nd  offerings  made  to  woodland 
deities.  Brahmanical  girdles  of  mimja  grass  were  being  made,  bark 
garments  washed,  fuel  brought,  deer-skins  decked,  grass  gathered, 
lotus-seed  dried,  rosaries  strung,  and  bamboos  laid  in  order  for  future 
need.  Wandering  ascetics  received  hospitality,  and  pitchers  were 
filled.”1 

Besides  these  features  of  religious  life  Bana  gives  us  some  more 
characteristics  of  those  who  lived  In  such  Brahmana  colonies.  There 
they  appear  to  have  attempted  to  avoid  defilement  in  evil  conduct, 
sharpness  in  disputations,  wavering  of  the  mind,  clasping  of  necks, 
binding  of  girdles  in  quarrels,  paksapata  in  scientific  disputations, 
error  in  the  Sastras,  longing  for  wealth,  and  similar  traits  of 
worldly  men. 2 

Besides  describing  these  details  of  life  and  the  practices  of  the 
Brahmanas  living  in  such  a  Brahmana  colony,  Bana  sometimes  also 
throws  more  light  on  some  other  aspects  of  Brahmana  religious  life 
of  Ms  day.  The  type  of  life  which  he  has  depicted  till  now  must 
have  continued  throughout  the  day  until  the  day-light  drew  to  a 
close.  Then  the  hermits  went  to  take  their  bath  and  on  completing 
it  offered  a  sacrifice,  the  smoke  of  which  spread  out  a  fragrance  of 
sandal-wood.  When  the  sun  set  and  the  twilight  commenced  “  then 
the  hermitage  became  the  home  of  QLuiet  thought,  as  the  pleasant 
sound  of  milking  the  sacred  cows  arose  in  one  quarter,  and  the 
fresh  kusd  grass  was  scattered  on  the  altar  of  Agni,  and  the  rice 
and  oblations  to  the  goddesses  of  space  were  tossed  hither  and  thither 
by  the  hermitage  maidens.”  When  the  stars  filled  the  sky  the 
hermits  with  their  faces  turned  unto  the  heavens  cast  towards  the 


1  Bana,  Kadambart ,  pp.  38-39* 

2  Ibid.,  pp.  39’4°* 
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stars  their  sacred  oblations. 1  When  half  a  watch  of  the  night  had 
passed  the  Brahmanas  partook  of  their  meals  and  rested  on  bamboo 
stools,  while  their  pupils  waved  fans  of  antelope  skin  white  as  Darbha 
grass  and  sat  in  a  circle  to  chat. 2  It  may  be  presumed  that,  after 
spending  some  time  in  this  way,  they  must  have  retired. 

III.  Jaina  Religious  Institutions 
1.  Some  Pre-Gupta  Jaina  Orders 

The  Kalpa  Sutra,  one  of  the  canonical  works  of  the  Svetambara 
Jainas,  tells  us  that  there  were  six  schools  of  thought  ( Ganas )  with 
their  respective  branches  {Sdkhds),  each  of  which  separated  in  course 
of  time  into  its  own  family  ( Kula ).  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
several  of  these  Jaina  orders  are  mentioned  in  Kusana  records. 

The  Kalpa  Sutra  relates  that  there  were  seven  Gf-anas:  Godasa, 
Uddeha,  Uduvatika,  Yesavatika,  Carana,  Manava  and  Kautika.  The 
first  Gatia  had  four  Salchas  and  no  Kulas. 

The  second  Oana  Uddeha  was  founded  by  Arya  Rohana  and  was 
divided  into  four  Sdkhds  and  six  Kulas.  The  former  were  styled  as 
Udambarika,  Masapurika,  Matipatrika,  Purnapatrika,  while  the 
latter  were  called  Nagabhuta,  Somabhuta,  Ullagakkha,  ( Ardakakkha  ?) 
Hastilipta,  Nandika,  and  Parihasaka. 5  Among  the  only  identifiable 
Kulas  in  the  records  are  the  Nagabhutiklya1  and  the  Faridhasika,5 
which  may  be  identified  with  the  Nagabhuta  and  the  Parihasika 
Kulas  of  the  Kalpa  Sutra. 

The  third  Gatia  mentioned  in  the  Kalpa  Sutra  is  the  Uduvatika 
which  is  subdivided  into  four  Sakhds  and  three  Kulas.  The  former 
was  called  the  Kampiyika,  Bhadrlyika,  Kakandika,  and  Mekhallyika, 
while  the  latter  went  by  the  names  of  Bhadrayaksa,  Bhadraguptika 
and  Yasobhadra.6  None  of  these  can  be  traced  in  any  of  the 
Kusana  inscriptions. 

The  fourth  Gaya  referred  to  in  the  Jaina  Kalpa  Sutra  is  the 
Vesavatika  which  was  subdivided  into  four  Salchas  and  four  Kulas. 
It  was  founded  by  Kamarddhi  and  the  Salchas  were  called  Sravastika, 
Rajyapalika,  Antaranjika,  and  Ksemaliptika  while  the  Kulas  are 

1  Bana,  op.  cit,  pp.  44-45. 

2  Ibid*,  p.  46. 

3  Bhadrabahu,  Kalpa  Siitra,  p.  290.  (S.  B.  E.,  XXII) 

4  E.  I,  no.  XIX,  p.  391. 

5  Luders,  Epig.  Notes ,  L  A.,  XXXIII,  p.  X09. 

6  Bhadrabahu,  op.  cit.,  p.  291, 
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known  as  Ganika,  Maighika,  Kamaiddhika  and  Indrapuraka. 1  Among 
these  only  the  Mehika  Kula  is  mentioned  in  Kusana  grants. 3 


The  fifth  Gam  recorded  by  the  Kalpa  Sutra,  which  was  identified 
by  Biihlei  with  the  Varana  Gana  of  the  inscriptions, 3  was  subdivided 
into  four  Sakhas  and  seven  Kulas.  The  former  were  known  as 
Hari tarnal akari.  Samkasika,  Gavedhuka  and  "Vajranagari,  while  the 
latter  were  styled  as  Vatsaliya,  Pritidharmika,  H arid r aka,  Pusyamitrika, 
Malyaka,  Aryaoetaka,  and  Krsnasakha  *  The  Kusana  inscriptions'  refer 
to  many  of  them,  and  they  may  conveniently  be  set  down  as  follows : 


A 

Sakha 

? 

-  Harltamalagadhl 
Yarjanagari. 
Yajanagari. 
Yajanagari 
Samkasiya. 


Kula 

Pusyamitrlya. 5 
Arya  Cetika  6 
Arya  Hatikiya? 

Aryya  Hattiya  (Arya  Hallya)8 
Petivamika  (Praitivarmika) 9 
Ayyabhyista  (?) 10 


The  Sakhas  may  be  identified  with  the  Haritamalikarl,  Yajra- 
riagari  and  Sankasika,  while  the  Kulas  are  to  be  identified  with  the 
Pusyamitrika,  Aryacetika,  and  Paritidharmika  of  the  Kalpa  Sutra . 
The  rest  appear  to  be  variations  or  additional  changes  in  the  Order. 

The  sixth  Gana  mentioned  in  the  Kalpa  Sutra  is  the  Manava 
{Jana  which  was  divided  into  four  Sakhas  and  three  Kulas.  The  former 
were  named  Kasyaplya,  Gautamlya,  Vasistiya  and  Saurastrika,  while 
the  latter  were  styled  as  Esiguptika,  Rsidattika  and  Abhiyasasa.11 
But  few  of  these  are  mentioned  in  Kusana  records. 

The  last  but  not  really  the  least  of  the  Janas  referred  to  in  the 
Kalpa  Sutra  is  the  Kautika  Jana  which  was  founded  by  Susthita  and 
Supratibuddha  and  was  subdivided  into  four  Kulas  and  seven  Sakhas . 
The  Sakhas  were  called  Uccanagarl,  Vidhyadharl,  Yajri,  and 
Madhyamika,  while  the  Kulas  went  by  the  names  of  Brahmaliptaka, 

1  Bhadrabahu,  op.  cit p.  291. 

2  E.  /.,  I,  no.  ri,  p.  382. 

8  Buhler,  On  the  Indian  Sect  of  thejainas,  p.  598. 

4  Bhadrabahu,  op.  cit,  pp.  291-292. 

3  E.L,  I,  no.  VI,  p.  385* 

6  Ibid.,  no.  IX,  p.  387. 

7  Ibid.,  no.  XI.  p.  388. 

8  Ibid.,  no.  XXXIY,  p.  397. 

•  Ibid.,  no.  XXX,  p.  396* 

Ibid.,  II,  no.  XXXVI,  p.  209. 

11  Bhadrabahu,  Kalpa  Sutra,  p.  292. 
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Vatsaliya,  Vanlya,  and  Prsnavahanaka.1  This  Gana  is  well  represented 
in  the  Kusana  inscriptions  and  its  details  may  be  set  forth  thus; 


Sakha. 

Vera. 

Arya  Vajri. 
Majhama. 
Ucchenagari 
Vacchhallya.6 


Kola 

Sthaniluya3 
Thaniya  3 
Pavahaka  4 
Brahmadasiya5 

? 


The  Salchds  must  be  identified  with  the  Vajra,  Madhyamika 
Uccanagari,  and  the  Vatsaliya  of  the  Jaina  canon,  while  the  ICulas 
from  the  inscriptions  may  be  identified  with  the  Vanlya,  Brahma- 
liptika,  and  the  Prsnavahanaka  of  the  Kalpa  Sutra . 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  observed  that  the  “  Sanibhoga  "  i.  e. 
complete  enjoyment,  of  the  Jaina  monks  is  many  a  time  also 
mentioned.  In  a  Jaina  inscription  from  Mathura  reference  is  made 
to  a  certain  Snsila  “  out  of  the  Kottiya  Garia,  the  Thaniya  Kulaf  the 
Srlgriha  Sambhoga ,  the  Arrya-Veri  (Arya  Vajra)”7  The  expression 
Sanibhoga  has  been  interpreted  by  Biihler  to  mean  a  District 
Settlement.8  Invariably  the  Jaina  inscriptions  of  the  Kusanas  point 
first  to  the  Gana,  then  to  the  Kula  and  lastly  to  the  SambhogaJ 


The  Jaina  school  of  religious  thought,  which  was  thus  divided 
into  these  main  branches  of  thought,  appears  to  have  been  organised 
into  the  Jaina  Sahgha  which  was  chiefly  administered  by  the 
Sanghaprkrta  and  the  Sanghapramulcka*10 

2.  Jaina  Orders  and  Institutions  in  Gupta  Times 


Most  of  these  orders  and  institutions  must  have  continued  to 
Gupta  times.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  how  the  Kottiya  Gana 
still  prevailed  in  the  Gupta  age  and  could  count  in  its  fold  some 
adherents,  and  it  may  also  be  remembered  how  the  other  Jaina  sects 


1  Bhadrabahu,  of.  cit,  p.  292. 

3  E.  I.,  II,  no.  VII,  p.  204. 

8  Ibid.,  I,  no.  Ill,  p.  383. 

4  Ibid.,  II,  no.  XXII,  p.  205. 

5  Ibid.,  I.  no.  IV,  p.  384. 

6  Ibid.,  II,  no.  XIII,  p.  202. 

7  Ibid.,  I,  no.  Ill,  p  383. 

8  Ibid.,  p.  379. 

9  Ibid.,  II,  no.  XVIII,  p.  206,  no.  XXXVI,  p.  209* 

10  Vogel,  Cat*  of  the  Mathura  Museum,  no.  24,  p.  37.  For  a  later  account  of  life  in  the 
Jaina  Sanghas  see  my  paper  “Monastic  Life  in  Sravana  Belgola”,  Sravana  Be\go\a 
Number,  J.  A.,  V,  no.  Ill,  pp.  123-32. 
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like  the  Nirgranthas  also  survived  in  this  period  during  which 
Udayagiri  was  one  of  the  centres  of  Jainism.  The  Udayagiri 
inscription  of  the  reign  of  Kumara  Gupta  I,  dated  A.  D.  432-33, 
relates  how  one  Sankara  who  conquered  44  the  enemies  {of  religion)  {and) 
is  possessed  of  tranquillity  and  self-command,  caused  to  be  made  {and  set 
up)  in  the  mouth  of  this  cave,  {this)  image  of  a  Jina,  richly  embellished 
with  the  expanded  hoods  of  a  snake  1  and  an  attendant  female  deity 
(and)  having  the  name  of  Parsva>  the  best  of  the  Jinas.  He  is 
indeed  the  disciple  of  the  Saint,  the  Acarya  Gosarman,  who  was  the 
ornament  of  the  lineage  of  the  Acarya  Bhadra  {and)  sprang  from  a 
noble  family;  but  he  is  more  evidently  renowned  on  the  earth  {as 
being)  the  son  {begotten)  on  Padmavati,  of  the  Asmpati ,  the  soldier 
Sanghila.” 3  From  this  epigraph  it  may  be  concluded  that,  in  the 
first  half  of  the  fifth  century,  Jaina  religious  institutions  were 
presented  with  images  of  their  Tirthahkaras  by  private  individuals, 
and  that  the  chief  of  such  houses  was  called  the  Acarya .  The 
ancestry  of  such  preceptors  was  traced  back  to  three  generations ; 
and  it  may  be  noticed  in  this  case  that  the  father  of  Gosarman  was 
an  Acarya  while  his  grandfather  was  a  cavalry  officer  {Asvapati), 

Another  centre  of  Jainism  in  this  period  was  Mathura.  An  epi¬ 
graph,  dated  in  the  year  113  (A.  D.  443)  in  the  victorious  reign  of 
Kumara  Gupta  I,  states  how  an  image,  obviously  of  a  Tlrthahkara, t 
was  set  up  by  Samadhya  (§ya),  the  daughter  of  Bhattibhava  and  house¬ 
wife  of  the  ferryman  (?)  Grahamitrapalita,  who  had  received  the 
command  of  dedication  from  Dattilacarya  of  the  Kottiya  Ga?ia  and 
the  Yidhyadhari  Sakha}  It  may  be  seen  from  this  case  that  the 
Sakha  as  well  as  the  Gana  of  the  Acarya  were  also  recorded  when¬ 
ever  his  name  was  given  in  the  inscriptions. 

Another  interesting  record  is  the  Kahaurp  stone  pillar  inscription 
of  Skanda  Gupta,  dated  A.  D.  460-51,  which  registers  one  more 
dedication  of  five  Jaina  images.  It  tells  us  how  “  in  this  jewel  of  a 
village,  which  is  known  by  people  under  the  name  of  Kakubha,  {and) 
which  is  pure  from  association  with  holy  men  {iti  jariais  =  sadhu,- 
saihsargapute)  {there  was)  the  high-minded  Bhattisoma,  who  {was)  the 
son  of  Somila,  that  receptacle  of  many  good  qualities.  His  son  {was) 
Rudrasoma,  of  great  intellect  and  fame,  who  had  the  .other  appella¬ 
tion  of  Vyaghra.  His  son  was  Madra,  who  {was)  especially  full  of 

1  Cf  A.  S,  W,  L,  I,  p.  25,  wherein  is  represented  an  image  of  Parsvanatha  with  a  five- 
hooded  snake  as  a  kind  of  nimbus.  On  the  Ari-Sadvarga  see  Fleet,  op,  cit,,  pp.:-l56, 260, 264. 

2  Fleet,  op-  city  (61),  pp.  259-60. 

*  U  H,  no.  XXXIX,  pp.  2IO-II. 
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affection  for  the  Brahmaiias,  and  religions  preceptor  and  ascetics.'" 
We  are  told  in  tins  record  that  he  set  np  for  u  the  sake  of  final 
beatitude  (and)  for  the  welfare  of  all  existing  beings,  five  excellent 
images  (pctfica  mudi'Chu  sthdpayUvd ),  made  of  stone,  (of)  those  who 
led  the  way  in  the  path  of  the  Arhats 1  who  paraotise  religious 
observances,  there  was  then  planted  in  the  ground  this  most  beautiful 
pillar  of  stone.”  ^  This  inscription  is  another  example  which  shows 
how  tolerant  people  continued  the  practice  of  presenting  Jaina  math  as 
with  Tlrthahkara  images,  which  kept  alive  the  faith  of  Jainism.  If 
an  average  of  twenty-five  years  is  allotted  to  each  of  these  persons 
mentioned  in  this  inscription  from  Madra  upwards,  since  four 
generations  are  noted  her©  in  this  record  dated  A.  D.  460  61,  it  may 
be  stated,  provided  that  these  persons  remained  in  the  same  place  and 
were  not  latex  converts,  that  Itahaum,  the  ancient  Kakubha,  in  the 
Gorakpur  District  of  the  Central  Provinces,  was  probably  a  centre  of 
Jainism  during  the  reign  of  Samudra  Gupta  in  A.  D.  360-65.  If  this 
were  so,  then  this  Mat  ha  must  also  have  been  most  probably  in 
existence  in  this  place  at  that  period. 

Jainism  during  this  age  seems  to  have  flourished  also  at  Vata 
Gohali.  The  Paharpur  copper  plate  of  the  Gupta  year  159  (A.  D.  479) 
refers  to  a  matha  presided  over  by  a  succession  of  TTirgraritha  monks, 
at  least  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  prior  to  the  visit  of  Yuan  Chwang 
to  this  locality.  It  refers  to  the  Sramaqactirya  Guhanandi,  who  was 
evidently  the  Acdrya  of  this  vihdra  and  who  conducted  the  worship 
of  the  Arhats  with  the  “  gaMhadhupa-sumano-dipadyarthdn,9^  It 
has  been  surmised  that,  as  the  names  of  the  Digambaxa  Acdryas  of 
the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  invariably  bore  the  names  ending  in 
nahdin ,  and  as  Pun  dr avar dlian a  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  seats  of 
Jaina  pontiffs  beginning  with  Gupti  Gupta  or  Visaka-Acarya,  or  disciple 
of  Bhadrabahu  II,  “  Guhanandin  must  have  been  one  of  them”4-  Yuan 
Ohwang,  it  may  he  recollected,  visited  Pundravardhana  in  the 
second  quarter  of  the  7th  century.  He  observes  how  there  are 
some  100  Deva  temples,  where  secretaries  of  different  schools 
congregate.  The  naked  Nirgranthas  are  the  most  numerous.”  5  This 
statement  only  corroborates  what  is  set  forth  in  the  Paharpur  plates 
regarding  the  state  of  Jainism  in  this  particular  locality. 

1  Fleet*  op.  cit,  (15),  PP-  67-68. 

2  C/.  For  remarks  on  “  Arhat  ”  see  B.  C.  Bliattacharya,  The  Jaina  Iconography ,  p.  88. 

»  E.  L,  XX,  p.  62. 

4  Bhandarkar,  Ibid.,  p.  60.  Vata  Gohali  has  been  identified  with  the  modern  Goalbita, 
see  p.  61. 

5  Yuan  Chwang,  op.  cit ,  II,  p.  184;  Hiuen  Tsiang,  op.  cit.,  II,  p.  195 
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If  one  turns  to  the  contemporary  inscriptions  of  this  age,  it  is 
possible  to  know  something  more  about  the  Jaina  institutions  of 
Gupta  times.  A  grant  of  the  reign  of  Kakusthavarma  says  how  he 
gave  away  a  full  field  of  twelve  nivartanas  at  the  village  of  Siddhake- 
dara  to  the  sects  of  the  Yapaniyas  for  the  ‘  purposes  of  the  glory  of 
repairing  anything  that  may  he  broken  and  performing  the  worship 
of  the  temple  of  the  holy  Arhat.”  1  From  this  grant  it  is  clear  that 
there  was  at  this  time  a  sect  of  the  Jainas  known  as  the  Yapaniyas  and 
that  grants  of  land  were  made  to  Jaina  viharas  more  or  less  on  the 
lines  of  those  gifts  made  to  Brahmana  agraliaras  holders.  It  is  worth 
observing  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  agraharas,  with  the  J ainas,  too, 
one  of  the  conditions  of  the  gift,  apart  from  the  maintenance  of 
the  worship,  was  the  effecting  of  repairs  in  the  vihara  in  which  the 
monks  lived. 

In  the  days  of  Kakusthavarma’s  grandson  Mrgesavarma  some¬ 
thing  more  can  be  ascertained  about  some  of  the  other  Jaina  sects. 
In  one  of  the  inscriptions  of  Mrgesavarma  it  is  related  how,  while 
at  Vai  jay  anti  (Banavasi),  he  “  gave  the  holy  Arhats  thirty-three 
nivartanas  {of  land),  from  the  river  Matrsarit  up  to  the  sacred  confluence 
of  rivers  called  Inginasangama,  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the 
Kurcaltas,  who  are  naked  religious  mendicants.”3^  Besides  the 
Kurcakas  there  were  other  sects  among  the  Jainas  in  this  period. 
The  village  of  the  Kalavanga,  for  instance,  was  divided  into  three 
portions  “firstly  one  share  was  for  the  holy  Arhat  and  the  great 
god  Jinendra,  who  inhabited  the  supreme  and  excellent  place  {called) 
“the  hall  of  the  Arhat.”  The  second  was  for  the  enjoyment  of  the 
sect  of  eminent  ascetics  called  Svetapata,  which  was  intent  on 
practising  the  true  religion  declared  by  the  Arhat.  The  third  was 
for  the  enjoyment  of  the  sect  of  eminent  ascetics  called  Nirgranthas. 

These  gifts  of  land  from  the  State  enabled  the  Jaina  monastics 
to  carry  on  their  feasts  and  religious  observances.  The  Halsi 
plates  of  king  Mrgesavarma  give  the  following  details  about  some 
endowments  in  the  city  of  Palasika  {Halsi).  “  The  lord  Ravi,  we  are 
informed,  “  established  the  ordinance  at  the  mighty  city  of  Palasika, 
that  the  glory  of  Jinendra,  {the  festival  of )  which  lasts  for  eight  days, 
should  be  celebrated  every  year  on  the  full  moon  of  {the  month) 
Karttika  from  that  village ;  that  ascetics  should  be  supported  during 
the  four  months  of  the  rainy  season ;  that  the  learned  men,  the  chief 


1  I.  A.,  VII,  pp.  34-35* 
3  Ibid.,  VI,  p.  25. 

»  Ibid.,  VII,  p.  38. 
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of  whom  was  Kumaradatta,  whoso  intellects  had  boon  wearied  long 
{by  excessive  study  of)  many  scriptures  and  collections  of  precepts ; 
who  were  renowned  in  the  world,  who  abounded  in  good  penances ; 
and  whose  sect  was  his  authority  for  what  he  did,— should  according 
to  justice  enjoy  all  that  material  substance  of  that  greatness,  and 
that  the  worship  of  Jinendra  should  bo  perpetually  performed  by  the 
pious  countrymen  and  citizens."1  From  this  record  it  may,  therefore, 
be  noted,  first,  that  the  State  supported  the  Jaina  monasteries  with 
substantial  financial  assistance  for  performing  annual  festivals; 
secondly,  that  the  inmates  of  a  vihara  were  aided  by  the  government 
for  four  months  during  the  rainy  season  with  the  revenues  from  one 
village;  and  thirdly,  that  the  head  of  such  viharas  was  invariably  a 
man  of  considerable  learning  and  celebrity.  The  object  of  making 
such  gifts  was  mainly  to  perpetuate  the  worship  of  the  Jaina  deities, 
as  was  the  case  in  the  Brahmana  agrahdrds  and  the  Buddhist 
sahghdrdmas.  As  in  the  Brahmana  agruhums  the  Jaina  scholar 
monks  must  have  continued  their  studies  and  maintained  their  own 
Svetambara  and  Digambara  schools  of  thought.  What  was  true  of 
the  Jaina  viharas  in  the  Kadamba  kingdom  in  the  days  of  Mrge- 
savarma  may  also  have  been  true  of  the  dominions  of  the  Guptas 
of  Magadha. 

3.  Features  of  Jaina  Vihara  Life 

Some  of  the  Jaina  Prakrta  stories,  which  have  been  ascribed  to 
the  sixth  century  A.  D.,  help  us  in  elucidating  some  details  pertain¬ 
ing  to  Jaina  institutions  of  this  period.  If  a  novice  desired  to 
become  a  priest  he  usually  approached  a  preceptor  {guru)  and  said: 
“Reverend  Sir,  grant  us  your  own  vow,  viz.,  make  us  monks.”  When 
he  thought  that  they  were  fit  to  be  ordained,  he  consecrated  them. 
In  course  of  time  they  became  fully  instructed  monks.  Thereupon 
perfecting  themselves  by  fasting  for  two  and  a  half,  three  and  a  half, 
four  and  a  half  months,  a  half  month,  a  whole  month  and  by  other 
austerities,  the  monk  either  lived  in  a  particular  monastery  or 
wandered  from  place  to  place. 3 

These  monasteries  appear  to  have  been  sometimes  situated  in  the 
forests  and  each  monastery  seems  to  have  had  an  official  known  as 
the  “  head  of  the  community  ”  (Kulavai)  under  whose  guidance  the 
monastery  must  have  been  administered.  In  these  monasteries  there 
were  apparently  not  only  monks  but  many  young  boys  who  were 


i  /.  A.,  VI,  p.  27. 

1  Meyer,  Hindu  Tales,  pp.  IO-II,  78, 114. 
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obviously  to  be  trained  in  the  Jaina  rituals  and  studies.  They  are 
said  to  have  wandered  about  in  the  woods  gathering  bulbous  roots, 
flowers,  and  fuel  from  the  neighbourhood.!  They  must  have  been 
instructed  in  Jaina  studies  by  the  elderly  Jaina  monks  who  often 
must  have  discoursed  to  them  thus:  “Unsubstantial  is  the  scnhsarct, 

perishable  the  body .  Therefore  such  being  the  case,  let  the  course 

of  delusion  be  abandoned,  let  the  mind  be  fixed  on  the  religion  preached 
by  the  prince  of  Jainas.” 3  The  true  religion  was  sometimes  further 
defined:  “The  true  religion  is  the  refuge  of  beings  in  the  ocean 
of  existence;  and  he  whose  aim  is  the  true  religion  by  enquiring 
tries  to  find  God,  the  true  religion  and  the  teacher......  God,  i.e. 

the  Jaina,  is  free  from  the  eighteen  faults,  the  true  religion  is 
accompanied  by  perfect  compassion;  and  the  good  teacher  is  he  who 
practises  strict  chastity  and  refrains  from  all  worldly  undertakings 
and  possessions.” 8  It  is  also  interesting  to  learn  that  the  Jainas 
also  had  organised  hermitages,  which  were  intended  exclusively  for 
women. 4 

Yuan  Chwang  saw  some  features  of  Jaina  religious  life  while  he 
was  at  Nalanda.  As  noticed  earlier  during  this  period  there  appears 
to  have  raged  considerable  religious  controversy  between  the  Bud¬ 
dhists  and  the  representatives  of  other  creeds.  There  Yuan  Chwang 
in  the  presence  of  Sllabhadra  heard  “  the  various  opinions  of  the 
different  heretical  schools,  and  said:  The  Bhutas,  Nirgranthas, 
the  Kapalikas,  and  the  Jutikas,  are  all  differently  arrayed...The 
Uirgranthas  and  their  followers  go  without  clothing,  and  so  attract 
notice,  making  it  a  meritorious  act  to  pull  out  their  hair  by  violence  ; 
their  skin  dried  up  and  their  skin  hard,  and  in  appearance  like  the 
decayed  wood  on  the  river  bank.’1 5  This  shows  how  even  at  this 
time  the  Jaina  monks  participated  in  religious  controversies  although 
they  only  excited  the  contempt  of  the  Buddhists, 

Another  feature  of  the  religious  life  of  these  Hirgranthas  which 
attracted  Yuan  Ch wang’s  attention  was  their  skill  in  divination. 
He  had  heard  long  ago  that  these  people  were  skilled  in  divination 
viz.  divining  by  lots.  He  therefore  asked  a  Nirgrantha  named  Yajra 
to  cast  his  horoscope  and  enquired  whether  it  was  advisable  for 

1  Meyer,  op*  cit,  p.  25, 

b  fb\it  p.fo7. Regarding  the  18  faults' C/.  Sayana  Madhava,  Sarvadarsarutsangraha, 
p.  62,  (trails), 

*  Shamanas"  Huwi  Li  and  Yen-Tsung,  op.  cit.,  pp.  161-62;  Cf.  Hiuen  Tsiang, 
op*  cit *,  II,  pp.  44”55- 
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him  to  stay  or  to  go  as  he  was  doubtful  about  his  own  life.  The 
Nirgrantha  then  took  a  piece  of  white  stone  and  drew  a  figure  on 
the  ground  and  replied  that  it  was  very  good  for  him  to  stay  and 
that  he  would  live  for  ten  years  more.  He  could  not,  he  added, 
divine  anything  about  his  present  good  fortune.  The  Master  of  the 
Law  then  again  asked  him :  “  My  mind’s  purpose  is  to  return,  but 
having  a  great  number  of  images  and  sacred  books,  I  hardly  know 
if  I  shall  succeed  in  arriving  with  them.”  To  this  the  Hirgrantha 
gave  an  assurance  that  Harsa  and  Kumara  Raja  would  give  him 
escorts  and  that  the  Master  would  return  successfully  without 
accident.1  Although  this  prophecy  as  far  as  the  accident  was 
concerned  proved  false,  for  Yiian  Cliwang  did  meet  with  one  in 
which  he  lost  some  of  his  valuable  manuscripts,2  it  reveals  that  in 
spite  of  religious  rivalry  there  appears  to  have  existed  between  the 
rival  creeds  some  amity  and  that  the  Jainas  were  considered  experts 
in  Astrology  at  least  near  abouts  Nalanda  in  the  early  seventh 
century. 

IV.  Buddhist  Sangharama  Life 
1.  The  Great  Buddhist  Sangharamas 

Monasticism  could  be  seen  in  all  its  aspects  in  the  great 
Buddhist  monasteries  which  flourished  at  this  period  from  the  fourth 
to  the  seventh  century.  Fa  Hien  refers  to  two  monasteries  at 
Pataliputra  (Patna)  where  lived  about  seven  hundred  monks.  Such 
institutions  were  exclusively  for  Buddhist  priests  and  students,  who 
frequented  these  viharas  in  the  search  for  Truth.  They  must  have 
been  considered  ideal  monasteries  for,  he  says,  the  rules  of  demeanour 
and  the  scholastic  arrangement  in  them  were  worthy  of  observation.8 
Unfortunately  he  has  not  left  us  a  picture  of  these  shrines  of 
learning. 

During  this  period  the  inscriptions  of  the  Gupta  emperors 
disclose  how  there  were  several  celebrated  monasteries.  There  was 
the  holy  great  monastery  (m  maha  vihara)  at  KakanadabSta  (Safici) 
in  A.  D.  412-13.  *  The  Safici  stone  inscription,  dated  A.  D.  450-51, 
shows  that  it  continued  to  survive  in  prosperity  until  the  reign  of 
either  Kumara  Gupta  I  or  of  Skanda  Gupta. 5  The  Mathura  stone 

1  Shamans  Huwi  Li  and  Yen  T sung, op,  cit.,  pp.  166-67. 

2  Ibid.,  pp.  191-92. 

3  Fa  Hien,  op .  cit.,  pp.  78-79, 

4  Fleet,  C.  L  Ill,  (5),  p.  31. 

6  Ibid.,  (62),  p.  261. 
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image  inscription,  dated  A.  D.  549-50,  which  does  not  refer  to  any 
king,  mentions  another  monastery  named  Yasa(sd)vihara, 1  which 
must  have  been  situated  in  Mathura  itself.  Mahanaman  II,  an 
immigrant  from  Ceylon,  possibly  built  in  A.  D.  588-89  a  mandapa 
at  Bodh-Gaya, 3  where  another  monastery  must  have  existed.  About 
this  period  there  was  one  more  prominent  vihara  in  Surastra.  A 
grant  of  king  Guhasena  of  Valabhi,  dated  the  year  266  {circa 
A.  D.  585)  had  the  representatives  of  the  eighteen  schools  of  the 
Hlnayana  assembled  together  in  the  great  convent  of  Dudda.3  Yuan 
Chwang  in  the  seventh  century  saw  that  there  were  more  than  a 
hundred  monasteries  with  six  thousand  adherents  of  the  Hlnayana 
school.4  I-Tsing  also  refers  to  this  great  vihara  where,  according  to 
him  serious  monks  instructed  by  their  teachers  who  also  instructed 
others,  spent  two  or  three  years.  There  as  well  as  at  Halanda, 
eminent  men  assembled  in  crowds,  discussed  possible  and  impossible 
doctrines,  and  after  having  been,  assured  of  the  excellence  of  their 
opinions  by  wise  men,  became  far-famed  for  their  wisdom.5 

But  probably  the  most  famous  of  all  the  monasteries  in  I-Tsing 's 
day  were  those  of  Nalanda,  Tamralipti  and  Valabhi.  Yiian  Chwang 
tells  us  that  the  rise  of  the  TTalanda  saiighardma  was  due  to  the 
munificence  of  SaJcrciditya  (Kumara  Gupta  I?),  who  became  according 
to  him,  its  founder. 6  As  this  Chinese  traveller  himself  has  related,7 
and  as  the  ITalanda  stone  inscription  of  the  reign  of  Yasovaramadeva, 
attributed  to  the  early  sixth  century  A.  D.  proves,  Nalanda  continued 
to  receive  the  patronage  of  the  Gupta  emperors. 

The  Sorath  stone  inscription  of  Prakataditya,  attributed  on  paiaeo- 
graphic  grounds  to  about  the  end  of  the  seventh  century  A.  D.» 
mentions  two  Bdlddityas ,8  one  of  whom  must  be  called  JBalqditijall? 
who  became  the  victor  over  Mihirakuia  and  it  is  evidently  to  this 
JBaldditya  that  the  Nalanda  inscription  refers  as  one  of  the  patrons 
of  Nalanda.10  This  patronage  must  have  been  continued  during 

1  Fleet,  op.  cit.,  (70),  p.  273. 

2  ibid.,  (71),  P-  278. 

8  J.  A,IV,pp.  175-76. 

4  Yuan  Chw-ang,  op.  cit.,  II,  p.  246;  Hiuen  Tsiang,  op.  cit.  II,  p.  2 66. 

5  I-Tsing,  op.  ciU  P*  I77- 

6  Yuan  Chwang,  op.  dt.,  II,  p.  164 ;  Hiuen  Tsiang,  op.  cit.,  II,  pp.  167-69.  In  this 
connection  see  J.  B.  O.  R.  S XIV,  pp.  8-9, ;  /.  B. .  B.  A.  A.  S.,  II,  N.  S.,  pp.  215-16. 

7  Ibid.,  164-65. 

8  Fleet,  op.  cit.,  (79),  p.  286. 

9  Fleet  first  pointed  this  out,  Cf.  C.  1. 1.,  Ill,  p.  3<>4 ;  also  see  Raychaudhuri, 
i>.  H.  A .  I.,  p.  505 ;  Jayaswal,  Imperial  History  of  India,  pp.  3 7“38. 

10  E.  I,  XX,  no.  2,  p.  45. 
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Harsavardhana  (Slladitya)  of  Kanauj,  who  was  building  at  the  time 
of  Yuan  Chwang’s  visit  a  bronze  temple  at  Nalanda. 1 

The  royal  patronage  of  the  Gupta  emperors,  as  the  Shahpur. 
stone  image  inscription,  dated,  A.  D.  673-73,  indicates,  survived  down 
to  the  days  of  Adityasena,  whose  JBalddhikr/a ,  the  virtuous  &alapaksa, 
installed  an  image  in  the  great  acjrahdra  of  the  Nalanda. 2  This 
Adityasena,  was  the  son  of  Madhava  Gupta,  the  contemporary  of 
Harsa, 3  and  the  father  of  Deva  Gupta.  4 

In  this  celebrated  monastery  the  Chinese  pilgrim,  I-Tsing  stayed 
for  ten  years,  and  therefore  his  account  of  the  various  aspects 
of  social  activity,  which  he  observed  among  his  brother  monastic 
forms,  when  it  is  at  times  compared,  confirmed  or  supplemented  by 
th©  accounts  of  his  two  illustrious  predecessors,  Fa  Hien  and  Yuan 
Ghwang  and  the  indisputable  evidence  of  contemporary  inscriptions, 
a  very  valuable  commentary  on  the  monasticism  of  the  Gupta  period. 
This  is  because  there  was  little  change  in  the  system  of  living, 
especially  among  the  monks,  even  after  the  extinction  of  the  imperial 
Guptas  as  a  ruling  dynasty. 

Another  important  centre  of  Buddhism  during  the  days  of 
Sana  appears  to  have  been  in  the  Vindhyan  region  where,  when 
Harsavardhana  went  in  search  of  his  sister  Rajyasri,  he  found  the 
mmghdrmna  of  the  Buddhist  monk  Divakaramitra.  Bana  gives  a  glowing 
description  of  this  monastery,  which  was  apparently  situated  in  the 
forest  regions  of  the  Vindhyas.  “Then  in  the  middle  of  the  trees'* 
describes  Bana,  “while  he  (Harsa)  was  as  yet  at  a  distance,  the  holy 
man's  presence  was  suddenly  announced  by  the  king’s  seeing  various 
Buddhists  from  various  provinces  seated  in  different  situations,— 
perched  on  pillars,  or  seated  on  the  rocks  or  dwelling  in  bowers  of 
creepers  or  lying  in  thickets  or  in  the  shadow  of  th©  branches  or 
squatting  on  the  roots  of  trees,— devotees  dead  to  all  passion, 
Jainas  in  white  robes,  white  mendicants,  followers  of  Kxsna 
( Bhdgavatdh ),  religious  students,  ascetics  who  pulled  out  their  hair, 
followers  of  Kapila,  Jainas,  Lokayatikas,  followers  of  Kapada 
followers  of  the  Upanisads,  believers  in  God  as  a  creator,  assayers 
of  metals,  students  of  the  legal  institutes,  students  of  the  Purdnds 
adepts  in  sacrifices  requiring  seven  ministering  priests,  adepts  in 
grammar,  followers  of  the  Pancaratra  and  others  besides,  all 

1  Yuan  Chwang,  op.  cit. ,  II  p.  171, ;  Hiuen  Tsiang,  op.  cit. ,  II,  p.  1 74* 

3  Fleet,  op.  cit,  (43),  p.  210. 

8  Cf.  Bana,  Harsacarita,  pp.  119, 121,  235. 

4  Fleet,  op.  cit ,  (46),  p.  217. 
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diligently  following  their  tenets,  pondering,  urging  objections,  raising 
doubts,  resolving  them,  giving  etymologies,  disputing,  studying,  and 
explaining,  and  all  gathered  here  as  his  disciples.  Even  some  monkeys 
who  had  fled  to  the  “three  Refuges”  were  gravely  performing  the 
ritual  of  the  caitya,  while  some  of  the  devout  parrots,  skilled  in  the 
Sakya  sastras ,  were  explaining  the  Kosa%  and  some  mamas ,  who  had 
obtained  calm  by  the  exposition  of  the  duties  of  the  monastery  life 
(siksapadas)  were  giving  lectures  on  the  law,  and  some  owls,  who 
had  gained  insight  by  listening  to  the  ceaseless  round  of  instruction, 
were  muttering  the  various  births  of  the  Bodhisattva,  and  even  some 
tigers  waited  in  attendance  who  had  given  up  eating  flesh  under  the 
calming  influence  of  Buddhist  teaching,  while  the  fact  that  some 
young  lions  sat  undisturbed  near  his  seat  shewed  at  once  what  a 
great  sage  he  was,  as  he  thus  sat  as  it  were  on  a  natural  lion- 
throne.” 1  From  this  very  interesting  account  of  what  was  an 
apparently  open-air  resort  of  the  Buddhist  monk  Divakaramitra,  it 
may  be  seen  that  this  monastery  was  in  a  secluded  and  silent  place 
which  was  well-suited  for  meditation  and  discussion  of  religious 
topics.  What  is  more  interesting  is  that  this  was  a  type  of 
cosmopolitan  monastery,  where  the  followers  of  several  creeds  came 
together  with  the  sole  object  of  discussion,  study  and  explanation. 
But,  as  Bana  carefully  observes,  there  was  no  obligation  for  all  of 
these  who  met  there  to  follow  only  the  Buddhist  creed,  because  the 
head  of  this  monastery  was  clearly  a  Buddhist,  while  all  were 
diligently  following  their  own  tenets  and  were  attempting  to  clarify 
their  own  doubts.  The  atmosphere  which  prevailed  in  that  insti¬ 
tution  appears  to  have  been  decidedly  cosmopolitan  in  the  sense  that 
a  Buddhist  monk  accepted  as  Ms  disciples  people  who  professed  so 

many  creeds,  and  yet  permitted  them  the  privilege  of  adhering  to 

their  own  individual  beliefs  and  convictions.  But  it  is  highly 
doubtful  whether  the  birds  and  beasts  which  are  said  to  have 
gathered  in  such  a  docile  and  ideal  way  about  this  monk,  ever 

really  played  such  a  part;  and  for  all  the  historical  sense  which 

Bana  really  displays  in  his  work,  this  domestication  of  tigers  and 
lions  may  be  characterised  as  fantastic,  although  there  may  have 
been  some  birds  and  beasts  which  were  kept  as  pets  in  the  monastery 
of  Divakaramitra. 

It  has  also  been  recorded  by  Bana  that  this  Divakaramitra  was 
a  convert  to  Buddhism.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  follower  of  the 
Maitrayaniya  Sakha  and  the  boy-friend  of  the  Maukhari  prince 


1  Bana,  Harsacarita ,  pp.  235-37-  Italics  mine. 
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Grahavarman,  who  was  the  son-in-law  of  Harsa.  He  is  said  to 
have  abandoned  the  three  Yedas  when  he  was  the  leading  Brahmana 
teacher,  and  though  still  young  in  years  he  turned  his  studies  to  the 
Buddhist  doctrine  and  assumed  the  red  dress.  Then  he  became  a 
wandering  mendicant  and  lived  in  this  region  of  the  Vindhyas  on 
alms  “with  a  train  of  disciples.”1 

When  I-Tsing  visited  India,  there  was  another  famous  monastery 
at  Tiladha  in  Magadha.2  Ho  observes  that  it  was  two  ydjavas 
distant  from  Nalanda,8  and  it  has  been  identified  with  the  modern 
Tillara,  west  of  Nalanda.  *•  Yuan  Chwang  who  had  visited  it  calls 
it  Tiladaka  and  states  that  it  was  under  the  control  of  a  renowned 
priest  called  Prajnabhadra. 5 

2.  Royal  Patronage 

The  Buddhist  monks  in  their  viharas  or  monasteries  led  a  peace¬ 
ful  life,  which  was  from  long  usage  reduced  to  a  routine.  The 
regular  business  of  the  monks,  relates  Fa  Hien,  was  “  to  perform  acts 
of  meritorious  virtue,  and  to  recite  their  Sutras  and  sit  wrapt  in 
meditation”.6  They  were  able  to  lead  such  a  peaceful  life  and 
maintain  the  scholarly  tradition  of  monasteries  like  those  of  Nalanda, 
Taxila  or  Dudda  for  centuries,  especially  owing  to  the  great 
patronage  of  the  Gupta  emperors.  These  rulers  gave  away  large 
plots  of  land,  the  revenue  from  which  was  utilised  for  the  mainten¬ 
ance  of  these  viharas  and  the  advancement  of  knowledge.  Fa  Hien 
evidently  alludes  to  such  grants  when  he  states  that  the  kings  of 
the  various  countries  and  the  heads  of  the  Vaisyas  built  viharas  for 
the  priests,  and  endowed  them  with  fields,  houses,  gardens,  and 
orchards,  along  with  the  resident  populations  and  their  cattle,  the 
grants  being  engraved  on  plates  of  metal.”7  That  such  grants  were 
actually  made  is  borne  out  by  Yuan  Chwang,  who  visited  northern 
India  between  the  years  A.  D.  629-645.  Referring  to  the  Nalanda 
monastery,  he  remarks  that  “  soon  after  the  decease  of  the  Buddha, 
Sakraditya,  a  former  king  of  this  country,  esteeming  the  One 
Vehicle,  and  reverencing  the  Three  Precious  Ones,  built  a  monastery. 
This  king’s  son  and  successor  Budhagupta,  continuing  his  fathers 

1  Bana,  of.  cit.,  p.  233. 

3  I-Tsing,  op.  cit.,  p.  184. 

8  Cf.  Chavannes,  Memories  of  I-Tsing-,  p.  146,  note. 

*  Cunningham,  Ancient  Geography  of  India,  p.  456.  (1871). 

5  Shamans  Huwi  Li  and  Yen-Tsung,  Life,  p.  153;  cf  Hiuen  Tsiang.  op.  cit., 
II,  p.  102. 

6  Fa  Hien,  op.  cit.,  p.  44. 

7  Ibid.,  p.  43. 
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good  work,  to  the  south  of  this  monastery  built  another  one;  to  the 
east  of  this  King  Tathagatagupta  built  a  third  monastery;  and  to  the 
north-east  of  this  king  Baladitya  added  a  fourth.”  His  son  and  successor 
Vajra,  built  another ;  and  to  the  north  of  this  a  king  of  Mid-India  after¬ 
wards  erected  a  large  monastery.1  It  has  been  suggested,  however, 
that  the  Sanghdrdma  of  Nalanda  rose  to  prominence  not  with  the 
reign  of  Sakraditya  (the  Mahendraditya  of  the  coins,  namely,  Kumara 
Gupta  I)  but  with  the  reign  of  Candra  Gupta  II  Vikramaditya,  for 
his  contemporary  Acdrya  Aryadeva  was  the  rector  of  the  Nalanda 
monastery.  Fa  Hien,  of  course,  does  not  refer  to  the  edifices  at 
Nalanda  because  there  were  two  narratives  and  one  of  them, 
probably  dealing  with  Candra  Gupta  II  s  munificence  at  Nalanda,  is 
now  lost.2  It  may  be  recollected  that  Cunningham  also  assigned  the' 
foundation  of  the  Nalanda  monastery  to  the  “beginning  of  the 
Christian  era.”3  If  the  Nalanda  monastery  was  in  reality  founded 
in  the  reign  of  Candra  Gupta  II,  about  whom  so  many  legends  are 
current  in  the  shape  of  tradition,  despite  the  loss  of  Fa  Hien’s 
narrative,  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  why  any  reference  or 
even  an  allusion  to  Candra  Gupta  has  not  been  made  by  Yuan 
Chwang  or  even  I-Tsing,  who  appear  to  have  been  more  careful 
observers  than  Fa  Hien.  Moreover,  it  is  worth  remembering  that 
Yuan  Chwang,  as  has  been  noticed  already,  mentions  Arya  Deva 
about  whom  he  knew  some  information.  * 

Though  epigraphic  evidence  does  not  reveal  that  the  Gupta 
monarchs  were  great  patrons  of  Buddhism,  it  is  possible  that,  owing 
to  their  tolerance,  they  sometimes  made  certain  gifts ;  and  such 
presentations  evidently  entailed  a  ceremonial  procedure  which  has 
been  happily  recorded  by  Fa  Hien.  He  narrates  that  “When  they 
(the  kings)  make  their  offerings  to  a  community  of  monks,  they  take 
off  their  royal  caps,  and  along  with  their  relatives  and  ministers, 
supply  them  with  food  with  their  own  hands.  That  done,  (the  king) 
has  a  carpet  spread  for  himself  on  the  ground,  and  sits  down  on  it 


1  Yuan  Chwang,  op.  cit,  II,  pp.  164-65 ;  Hiuen  Tsiang,  op.  cit.,  II,  p.  170. 

3  Dhirendra  Mookerjee,  P,  I.  H .  C.,  1939,  pp.  4 *7,  431-  Mr.  S.  Y.  Venkateshwara, 
had  pointed  out  earlier  at  that  Sakraditya  was  another  likely  name  of  Candra  Gupta  II, 
who  was  also  called  (Deva  Raja)  and  if  so,  the  monastery  was  built  by  him.  (see  Indian 
Culture  Through  The  Ages,  I,  pp.  228-29.  Also  see  S.  K.  Das,  The  Educational  System  of 
the  Ancient  Hindus,  pp.  358-59  for  remarks  on  this  point. 

*  Cunningham,  A.  S.  1.  R.,  XI,  p.  146- 
‘  Cf.  Ch.  VI  ante  Sec.  X,  p  480. 
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in.  front  of  the  chairman they  dare  not  presume  to  sit  on  conches 
in  front  of  the  community  1 

Two  of  the  most  outstanding  endowments  of  regal  benevolence 
in  the  Gupta  period,  so  far  as  the  Buddhist  monasteries  are  con¬ 
cerned,  were  the  sahghdramas  of  Nalanda  and  Dudda.2  Much  has 
been  written  about  the  former, 8  while  little  is  known  about  the  latter, 
which  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  Nalanda  of  the  West.  It  may 
not  be  too  much  to  maintain  that,  what  Nalanda  was  to  the  imperial 
Guptas,  Dudda  was  to  the  Maitrakas  of  Valabhi.  It  was  established 
in  the  reign  of  Dhruvasena  I  owing  to  the  religious  fervour  of  his 
sister’s  daughter,  who  appears  to  have  been  a  Buddhist.  His  Wala 
grant  records  how  he  granted  the  village  of  Pippalaruhkharl  (Piplod) 
to  the  “worshipful  Buddhas  endowed  with  perfect  intelligence” 
for  the  purpose  “of  repairing  the  fallen  and  broken  portion  of  the 
monastery,  and  for  procuring  frankincense,  lamps,  oil  and  flowers 
(for  worship)  and  for  procuring  food,  medicine  for  the  sick,  clothing 
and  so  forth.”4  Another  gift  was  made  by  Guhasena  of  four  villages 
“by  pouring  out  water  to  the  Oommunity  of  the  revered  Sakya 
monks  belonging  to  the  eighteen  schools  (of  the  Hlnayana)  who  have 
come  from  various  directions  to  the  great  convent  of  Dudda  built 

by  the  venerable  Dudda . in  order  to  procure  food,  clothing,  seats, 

remedies  and  medicines  for  the  sick  and  so  forth.”5  Therefore,  it 
may  be  noted  that  the  objects  of  such  gifts  were  not  only  religious 
but  also  humanitarian.  Similar  grants  was  made  by  Dharasena  III, 
DhaTasena  IV,  and  Siladitya  III. 5  If  Nalanda  had  at  least  six  royal 
patrons  if  not  more,7  as  Yuan  Chwang  has  observed,  then  it  may  be 
noticed  that  Dudda,  too,  had  almost  as  many  regal  benefactors. 

The  great  sahgharama  of  Nalanda  left  a  memorable  impression 
on  Chinese  travellers  like  Yuan  Chwang  and  I-Tsing.  The  former 
has  given  us  a  charming  picture  of  this  vihara  as  it  stood  in  his 

1  Fa  Hien,  op.  cit ,  p.  42. 

3  I  shall  discuss  this  problem  separately. 

8  S.  K.  Das,  The  Educational  System  of  the  Ancient  Hindus,  pp.  357-372  (1930),  H.  D. 
Sankalia,  The  University  of  Nalanda,  1934 ;  K.  A.  Nilakanta  Sastri,  NManda,  J.  M.  U., 
XII,  no.  2,  1941,  pp.  147-202. 

4  L  A.,  IV,  pp.  106-7, 

5  Ibid.,  pp.  175-76. 

*  /.  B .  B .  R.  A .  S I,  (N.  S.),  pp.  36,  37,  39,  40. 

Cf.  M.  A .  S.  no.  66,  pp.  64-66.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  identify  the 
patrons  mentioned  by  Yuan  Chwang.  See  Heras,  The  Royal  Patrons  of  the  University 
of  Nalanda ,  J.  B.  0.  S.,  XIV,  Pt  I,  pp.  1-23.  These  identifications  have  been  simply 
followed  by  Mr.  H.  D.  Sankalia,  The  University  of  Nalanda,  pp.  47-50,  They  deserve 
to  be  reconsidered. 
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days,  when  he  saw  it  probably  in  the  heyday  of  its  celebrity. 
“ Moreover/*  he  says,  “the  whole  establishment  is  surrounded  by  a 
brick  wall;  which  encloses  the  entire  convent  from  without.  .One 
gate  opens  into  the  great  college,  from  which  are  separated  eight 
other  wails,  standing  in  the  middle  {of  the  Sahghard  ma).  The  richly 
adorned  towers,  and  the  fairy-like  turrets,  like  painted  hill-tops;  are 
congregated  together.  The  observatories  seem  to  be  lost  in  the 
vapours  {of  the  morning),  and  the  upper  rooms  tower  above  the 
clouds. 

“  From  the  windows  one  may  see  how  the  winds  and  the  clouds 
{produce  new  forms),  and  above  the  soaring  eaves  the  conjunctions  of 
the  sun  and  moon  {may  be  observed), 

“  And  then  we  may  add  how  the  deep,  translucent  ponds,  bear 
on  their  surface  the  blue  lotus,  intermingled  with  Kie-ni  {Kanaka) 
flower,  of  deep  red  colour,  and  at  intervals  the  Amra  groves  spread 
over  all,  their  shade. 

“All  the  outside  courts,  in  which  are  the  priests*  chambers, 
are  of  four  stages.  The  stages  have  dragon-projections  and  coloured 
eaves,  the  pearl-red  pillars,  carved  and  ornamented,  the  richly  adorned 
balustrades,  and  the  roofs  covered  with  tiles  that  reflect  the  light  in 
a  thousand  shades,  these  things  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  scene. 

“  The  Sangharamas  of  India  are  counted  by  myriads,  but  this  is 
the  most  remarkable  for  grandeur  and  height/11  From  this  descrip¬ 
tion  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  structure  in,  the  centre  was  the 
original  building,  and  that  the  rest  were  raised  by  royal  benefactors 
in  course  of  time.  This  Is  of  course  evident  from  Yuan  Chwang's 
remarks  that  Sakraditya  first  built  this  convent,  then  Budha  Gupta 
towards  the  south,  Tathagata  in  the  east,  Bdladitya  in  the  north-east, 
and  Vajra  and  the  Mid-Indian  king  In  the  north,  raised  other 
edifices. 2  Only  the  west,  perhaps  the  entrance,  was  left  alone. 3 

This  description  of  the  Nalanda  mhara  may  now  be  compared 
with  the  pen  pictures  of  some  other  monasteries  which  Yuan 
Chwang  saw  with  Ms  own  eyes.  Comparing  them  with  some  of  the 
common  houses  which  he  had  noticed  elsewhere  Yuan  Chwang 
observes :  “But  the  Buddhist  monasteries  are  of  most  remarkable 
architecture.  They  have  a  tower  at  each  of  the  four  corners  of  the 
quadrangle  and  three  high  walls  in  a  tier.  The  rafters  and  roof 
beams  are  carved  with  strange  figures,  and  the  doors,  windows,  and 

1  Shamans  Hwui  Li  and  Yen  Tsung,  Life  of  Hiuen  Tsiattg,  pp.  III-I2. 

2  Ilid.j  pp.  IIO-II. 

8  For  details  about  excavations  on  this  site  see  A.  S*  L  R.f  1924-25,  pp.  82-86, 
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walls  are  painted  in  various  colours.  The  houses  of  the  laity  are 
sumptuous  inside  and  economical  outside.  The  inner  rooms  and  the 
central  hall  vary  in  their  dimensions  and  there  is  no  room  for  form 
or  construction  for  the  tiers  or  the  rows  of  high  rooms.  The 
doors  open  to  the  east  and  the  throne  faces  the  east.” 1 2 

This  appears  to  have  been  the  description  of  Buddhist  vihdras  in 
general  and  the  Nalanda  monastery  was  apparently  one  of  the  most 
important  of  such  structures.  As  it  constantly  received  the  benefit  of 
regal  donations  from  time  to  time  the  original  monastery  continued 
to  enlarge  until  in  course  of  time  the  Nalanda  sanghdruma  became  a 
series  of  such  structures  amounting  to  what  may  be  termed  In 
modern  phraseology,  a  university.  According  to  Tibetan  accounts  the 
large  library  of  this  great  monastery  was  situated  in  the  Dharma- 
ganja  (Piety  Mart)  which  consisted  of  three  fine  buildings  named 
Ratnasagara,  Ratnodadhi  and  Ratnaranjaka,  In  the  second  of  these, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  nine-storeyed,  were  housed  sacred  books 
like  the  Prajfldpd ramilft- Sutra  and  Tdhlrik  works  like  Samajtiya  Gaya 
and  others, 3  It  is  not  strange  that  in  such  a  large  edifice, 
according  to  I-Tsing,  there  were  at  Nalanda,  eight  halls,  three 
hundred  apartments  and  more  than  three  thousand  resident  monks.8 
It  has  been  surmised  probably  with  little  justice  that,  owing  to  the 
intercourse  between  this  monastery  and  that  of  Yikramasila,  which 
was  founded  by  Dharma  Pala  towards  the  close  of  the  8th  century,4 5 * 
the  Nalanda  scmgdhardrna  must  have  survived  approximately  till 
A.  D.  850, B  but  as  the  Later  Gupta  family  collapsed  almost  a  century 
earlier  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  date  will  find  general  acceptance, 

'  3. .  Popular  Patronage. 

When  kings  were  so  munificent  in  their  patronage  of  the 
Buddhists,  it  is  only  natural  that  the  nobles  and  common  people 
should  have  imitated  their  rulers.  While  at  Taksasila  (Taxila), 
Fa  Hien  noticed  that  “the  kings,  ministers  and  peoples  of  the 
kingdoms  around  vie  with  one  another  in  making  offerings  at  them 
(topes),  The  trains  of  those  who  come  to  scatter  flowers  and  light 
lamps  at  them,  never  cease.  For  the  people  in  general  there  was 

1  Yuan  Chwang,  op.  cit.,  I,  p.  147 ;  Hiuen  Tsiang,  op.  cit.,  I,  p.  74. 

2  C/„  Vidyabhusana,  History  of  the  Mediaeval  School  of  Indian  Logic,  p.  147. 

8  I-Tsing,  op.  cit.,  pp.  65, 154,  PP.  XXXIII. 

4  F)as,  Indian  Pandits  in  the  Land  of  Snow ,  pp.  50-76.  On  this  topic  see  Nundo  Lai 
Dey,  The  Vikramasila  Monastery,  J.  A.  S.  B.,  (N.  S.)  V,  pp.  I-13. 

5  Vidyabhusana,  op.  cit.,  pp.  14*-^ 

r*  Fa  Hien,  op.  cit,  p.  32. 
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a  certain  period  when  they  were  to  make  offerings  to  the  priests, 
A  month  after  the  (animal  season  of)  rest  ”,  continues  Fa  Hien, 
the  families  which  are  looking  out  for  blessing  stimulate  one 
another  to  make  offerings  to  the  monks,  and  send  round  to  them  the 
liquid  food  which  may  be  taken  out  of  the  ordinary  hours.  All  the 
monks  come  together  in  a  great  assembly,  and  preach  the  Law;  after 
which  offerings  are  presented  at  the  tope  of  Sariputtra,  with  all 
kinds  of  flowers  and  incense.  All  through  the  night  lamps  are  kept 
burning  and  skilful  musicians  are  employed  to  perform.  ” 1  Besides 
these  seasonal  offerings,  gifts  were  made  by  the  Taisyas  and 
Brahmanas  after  every  harvest. 

4.  Sangharama  Life  at  Nalamda. 

When  Yuan  Chwang  visited  the  monastery  of  Nalanda,  he  noticed 
some  features  of  the  scholastic  life  in  that  great  centre  of  learning. 
He  observes  that  “  In  the  establishment  were  some  thousands  of 
Brethren,  all  men  of  great  ability  and  learning,  several  hundreds 
being  highly  esteemed  and  famous;  the  Brethren  were  very  strict  in 
observing  the  precepts  and  regulations  of  their  Order;  they  were 
looked  up  to  as  models  by  all  India;  learning  and  discussing  they 
found  the  day  too  short;  day  and  night  they  admonished  each  other; 
juniors  and  seniors  mutually  helping  to  perfection.  If  among  them 
were  any  who  did  not  talk  of  the  mysteries  of  the  Tripltaka,  such 
persons,  being  ashamed,  lived  aloof.  Hence  foreign  students  came  to  the 
establishment  to  put  an  end  to  their  doubts  and  then  became  celebrated; 
and  those  who  stole  the  name  (of  Nalanda  Brother)  were  all  treated 
with  respect  wherever  they  went.  Of  those  from  abroad  who  wished 
to  enter  the  schools  of  discussion  the  majority,  beaten  by  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  the  problems,  withdrew ;  and  those  who  were  deeply 
versed  in  old  and  modern  learning  were  admitted,  only  two  or  three 
out  of  ten  succeeding.”  2 

These  details  reveal  to  us  that  even  so  early  as  the  seventh 
century  A.  D.,  centres  of  culture  like  Nalanda  attracted  vast  crowds 
of  students,  as  Oxford  or  Cambridge  do  at  present.  What  exactly 
were  the  curricula  of  studies  adopted  at  Nalanda  cannot  be  defined 
according  to  current  standards  hut  evidently  the  Buddhist  texts  formed 
the  subjects  of  intensive  study  and  discussion.  Among  these  the 
mastery  of  the  TrijMaka  was  considered  essential,  and  such  a  subject 
appears  to  have* attracted  even  foreign  students.  This  attraction  of  alien 

1  Fa  Hien,  op.  ciL ,  p.  45. 

3  Yuan  Chwang,  op.  cit.}  II,  p.  165 ;  Hiuen  Tsiang,  op.  cit,  II,  pp.  170-71. 
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students  irresistibly  reminds  us  how,  in  our  own  days,  eastern 
scholars  are  lured  to  the  great  universities  of  the  West.  On  comp¬ 
eting  their  studies  at  Nalanda,  it  was  evidently  considered  a  rare 
privilege  to  be  known  as  a  Nalanda  brother  even  as  at  present  it  is 
ihought  a  distinction  to  be  an  Oxford  or  a  Cambridge  man.  Admis¬ 
sion  into  the  portals  of  Nalanda  was  consequently  difficult  to  secure, 
md  it  is  interesting  to  note  how  it  was  obviously  stiffened  to  almost 
ive  per  cent,  probably  every  year,  by  means  of  a  viva  voce  test,  the 
stiffness  of  which  must  have  been  considerable. 

5.  The  Preceptors  at  Nalaiida 

Such  a  great  monastery  like  Nalanda  had  its  famous  professors, 
some  of  whose  names  are  fortunately  recorded.  These  were  Dhar- 
mapala  and  Candrapala,  who  gave  ‘  a  fragrance  to  Buddha’s  teaching  ’ ; 
Gtunamati  and  Sthiramati  of  excellent  reputation  among  contempor¬ 
aries;  Prabliamitra  of  clear  argument,  and  Jinamitra  of  elevated 
conversation;  Jnancandra  of  model  character  and  perspicacious 
intellect;  and  &Ilabhadra  whose  perfect  excellence  was  buried  in 
obscurity.  All  these  were  men  of  merit  and  learning  and  authors  of 
several  treatises  widely  known  and  highly  respected  by  contem¬ 
poraries.1  They  had  their  own  Tules  of  gradation.  “The  brother 
who  expounds  orally  one  treatise  (or  class  of  scripture)  says  Yuan 
Chwang,  “in  the  Buddhist  Canon,  whether  Vinaya,  Abhidharma  or 
Sutra,  is  exempted  from  serving  under  the  Prior ;  he  who  expounds 
two  is  invested  with  the  outfit  of  a  Superior;  he  who  expounds 
three  has  brethren  deputed  to  assist  him ;  he  who  expounds  four, 
has  lay  servants  assigned  to  him  ;  he  who  expounds  five  rides  on  an 
elephant;  he  who  expounds  six  rides  an  elephant  and  has  a 
surrounding  retinue.  Where  the  spiritual  attainments  are  high,  the 
distinctions  conferred  are  extraordinary.”  3  From  these  details  it  is 
clear  that  the  respect  and  distinction  due  to  a  monk  increased  in 
proportion  to  his  mastery  of  the  Buddhist  Canons. 

Moreover,  there  was  another  usage  at  the  monastery  of  Nalanda, 
which  Yuan  Chwang  had  carefully  observed.  The  status  of  the 
members  of  the  establishment,  who  were  not  fully  ordained,  was 
based  only  on  the  question  of  seniority  and  not  on  any  other  consider¬ 
ation.  This  rule  was  said  to  be  due  to  the  abdication  of  a  Baladitya 
who,  on  becoming  a  monk,  was  placed  according  to  seniority  below  all 
the  other  brethren.  He  presented  his  case  before  the  ordained  clergy 

1  Yuan.  Chwang,  op.  cit.,  II,  p.  165 ;  Hiuen  Tsiang,  op.  cit.,  II,  p. 

1  Ibid.,  I,  p.  162 ;  Hiuen  Tsiang,  op.  cit.,  I,  pp.  80-81, 
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who  considered  over  the  matter  and  changed  the  rule.1  When  such 
priests  delivered  daily  lectures  to  the  students,  who  had  gathered 
there  in  the  monastery  to  study,  they  were  exempt  from  the  burden 
of  administrative  duties  which  were  usually  imposed  on  monastics.3 

The  consequences  of  such  rewards  and  apparent  emulation  are 
not  known,  but  certain  distinctions  were  awarded  to  scholars 
triumphant  in  the  course  of  debates,  while  those  who  were  unsuccess¬ 
ful  in  these  discussions  appear  to  have  been  punished.  “  Those  who 
bring  forwards  ”,  states  Yuan  Chwang,  “(or,  according  to  some  text 
estimate  aright)  fine  points  in  philosophy,  and  give  subtle  principles 
their  proper  place,  who  are  ornate  in  diction  and  accurate  in  refined 
distinctions,  ride  richly  caparisoned  elephants  preceded  and  followed 
by  a  host  of  attendants.  But  as  for  those  to  whom  religious  teaching 
has  been  offered  in  vain,  who  have  been  defeated  in  discussion,  who 
are  deficient  in  doctrine  and  redundant  in  speech,  perverting  the 
sense  while  keeping  the  language,  the  faces  of  such  are  promptly 
daubed  with  red  and  white  clay,  their  bodies  are  covered  with  dirt, 
and  they  are  driven  out  to  the  wilds  or  thrown  into  the  ditches/’ 3 

Just  as  these  distinctions  were  made  between  the  intelligent 
and  the  ignorant,  for  offences  against  the  Yinaya  texts  too  the 
Community  of  the  brethren  laid  down  a  gradation  of  penalties.  “If 
the  offence  is  slight  a  reprimand  is  ordered.  Bor  an  offence  next 
above  this  in  gravity,  there  is  added  a  cessation  of  oral  intercourse 
with  the  Brethren.  When  the  offence  is  serious  the  punishment 
is  that  the  community  will  not  live  with  the  offender,  and  this 
involves  expulsion  and  excommunication.  Expelled  from  a  com¬ 
munity,  the  monk  has  no  home;  he  then  becomes  a  miserable 
vagrant,  or  he  returns  to  his  first  estate.  Such  a  procedure, 
states  Yuan  Chwang,  was  followed  by  Harsavardhana  of  Kanauj. 
Those  Brethren  who  adhered  strictly  to  the  rules  of  their  Order, 
and  were  thoroughly  sound  in  theory  and  practice,  he  “advanced  to 
the  Lion's  throne  ”  (i.e.,  promoted  to  the  highest  place)  and  from  these 
received  religious  instruction;  those  who,  though  perfect  in  the  obser¬ 
vances  of  the  ceremonial  code,  were  not  learned  in  the  past  he 
merely  honoured  with  formal  reverence;  those  who  neglected  the  cere¬ 
monial  practices  of  the  Order,  and  whose  immoral  conduct  was 
notorious,  he  banished  from  his  presence  and  from  the  country. 5 

1  Yuan  Chwang,  op.  cit,  II,  pp.  164-65 ;  Hiuen  Tsiang,  op.  cit,  II,  pp.  168-69. 

3  I-Tsing,  op.  cit.,  p.  64. 

3  Yuan.  Chwang,  op.  cit.,  I,  p.  162;  Hiuen  Tsiang,  op.  cit 1 1,  p.  81. 

4  Ibid.,  op.  cit.,  I,  pp.  162-63  *  Hiuen  Tsiang,  op.  cit.,  I,  p.  81. 

5  Ibid.,  op.  cit,  p.  344 ;  Hiuen  Tsiang,  op.  cit.,  I,  p.  234. 
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At  the  time  of  I-Tsing’s  visit  there  were  some  celebrated  teachers 
of  Buddhism  in  the  most  important  monasteries  in  India.  Just  as 
Yuan  Chwang  refers  to  the  great  Nalanda  professors,  even  so  I-Tsing 
mentions  some  renowned  contemporaries.  Jxianacandra  lived  in  the 
monastery  of  Tiladha  (Tillara)  in  Magadha,  Ratnasimha  taught  at 
Nalanda,  Divakaramitra  was  in  Eastern  India;  in  the  ‘southern-most 
district  ’  dwelt  Tathagataga  Gupta,  and  in  Brlbhoga  (in  Sumatra)  resided 
Sakyakirti.1  Among  these  Yiian  Chwang  reveals  how  Jnanacandra 
“  of  model  character  and  perspicacious  intellect  ”  was,  between  A.  D. 
629-45,  a  teacher  in  the  Nalanda  monastery. 2 

6.  Scholars  and  Scholarship 

In  the  Nalanda  monastery  Yuan  Chwang  saw  some  of  the  types 
oLscholars  and  the  range  of  their  scholarship.  He  found  that  this  uni¬ 
versity  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable.  The  priests,  either  belonging  to 
the  convent  or  those  who  came  there  as  visitors,  always  reached  the 
number  of  ten  thousand.  They  all  studied  the  Great  Vehicle  and 
g,lso  the  works  of  the  eighteen  schools  of  Buddhism.  They  also  mastered 
even  ordinary  works  such  as  the  Vedas  and  other  books,  the  Hetu, 
Vidya,  Sabdavidya,  the  Cikitsavidyd,  the  works  on  magic  ( Atharvaveda ) 
the  Sdhkhya,  and  besides  they  made  a  thorough  investigation  of  other 
“  miscellaneous  ”  works.  There  were  one  thousand  teachers  who  could 
explain  twenty  collections  of  Sutras  and  Sastras,  five  hundred  who 
could  explain  thirty  collections  and  perhaps  ten,  including  Yiian  Chwang 
himself,  who  could  explain  fifty  collections.  Sllabhadra  alone  had 
studied  and  understood  the  whole  number.  His  eminent  virtue  and 
advanced  age  caused  him  to  be  regarded  as  the  chief  member  of  the 
community  at  Nalanda.  Within  the  temple  they  arranged  every  day 
about  a  hundred  pulpits  for  preaching  and  the  students  attended  these 
discourses  without  fail.® 

In  this  great  university  Yuan  Chwang  himself  found  consider¬ 
able  material  for  study  and  so  he  remained  there  and  listened  to  the 
explanations  of  the  Sutras  for  fifteen  months.  During  this  stay  there 
he  attended  the  explanations  of  the  Yoga  Sdstra  thrice,  the  Nyaya- 
Anusara  Sastra  once,  the  Hin-hiang-tui- fa-mi ng  once,  the  Hetuvidya 
Sdstra  and  the  Sabdavidya  and  the  tsah  Hang  Sastras  twice,  the 
Pranyamula- Sastra  tika  and  the  Sata  Sdstra,  thrice.  Although  he  had 

1  I-Tsing,  op.  cit.,  p.  X84.  This  Divakaramitra  is  evidently  to  he  identified  -with  his 
namesake  whose  cosmopolitan  monastery  in  the  Vindhyan  jungles  has  been  so  well 
described  by  Bana.  See  Harsacarita,  pp.  233-34. 

3  Yuan  Chwang,  op.  cit.,  II,  p.  165 ;  Hiuen  Tsiang,  op.  cit.,  II,  p.  171. 

8  Shamans  Hwui  Li  and  Yen-Tsung,  of.  cit.,  p.  112. 
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heard  the  explanations  of  the  Kosa,  Vibhasa  and  the  Satpadabhi- 
dharma  Sdstras  in  the  different  parts  of  Kashmir  before  he  came  to 
Nalanda,  he  studied  them  over  again  in  order  to  clarify  some  of  his 
doubts.  When  he  had  finished  with  all  these  studies  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  the  Brahmana  books  and  the  works  called 
Vyakaram .  This  implies  that  he  took  to  the  study  of  Grammar  and 
went  through  Panini’s  Sutras,  and  other  treatises  known  as  Mandaka, 
Unadi,  Asta-Dhdtu  ( Dhatu-vrtli  ?)  and  other  treatises.1 

In  the  monastery  of  Hiranya  also  Yuan  Chwang  stayed  for  one 
year  and  studied  the  Vibhasa  and  Nyaya-Anusara  Sdstras  and  other 
works  under  Tathagata  Gupta  and  Ksantisimha  who  belonged  to  the 
Sarvastavadin  school.3 

These  learned  Buddhist  monks  were  considered  authorities  in 
certain  branches  of  knowledge.  Jayasena,  Yuan  Chwang  tells  us, 
in  his  youth  studied  under  Bhadraruci,  probably  at  the  monastery  of 
Parvata,  the  Hetuvidya  Sastra,  and  later  under  Sthiramati  Bodhisatta 
he  had  mastered  the  Sabdavidyd  Sastra  and  other  Sdstras  pertaining 
to  the  Great  and  Little  Vehicles.  Again  under  Silabhadra,  probably 
at  Nalanda,  the  Yoga  Sastra.  Then  once  more  he  had  fathomed  the 
numerous  productions  of  secular  (outside)  writers ;  the  four  Vedas, 
works  on  astronomy  and  geography,  on  the  medicinal  art,  magic  and 
arithmetic  to  such  an  extent  that  he  became  “  the  admiration  of  the 
period.  This  celebrated  scholar  had  established  a  monastery  on  the 
mountain  Yastivana  where  he  took  charge  of  some  hundreds  of 
disciples  “teaching  and  leading  them  to  persevere,  and  expounding 
the  books  of  Buddha.”  Here  Yuan  Chwang  lived  and  studied  for 
two  years.® 

Another  equally  famous  scholar  was  the  renowned  Prajnabhadra 
who  had  embraced  the  religious  life  of  the  Sarvastavadins.  This 
man  had  distinguished  himself  by  his  knowledge  of  the  three  Pitakas, 
the  Sabdavidya  and  the  Hetuvidya  Sastra  and  other  works.  This  scholar 
had  established  his  monastery  at  Tiladaka  (Tillara)  where  Yuan 
Chwang  remained  for  two  months  for  his  studies.* 

The  third  most  important  centre  of  learning  at  this  period  was 
of  course  the  great  Nalanda  where  Silabhadra,  the  Master  of  the 
Sastra,  deputed  Yuan  Chwang  to  expound  to  the  congregation  the 

1  Shamans  Li  and  Yen-Tsung,  op.  cit,  pp«  I2I-I22. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  12/. 

8  Ibid.,  pp,  153-54. 

i  Ibid.,  p.  153* 
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Mahdijana-Sainparigraha-Saslra  and  comment  on  the  difficulties  of  the 
Vidya-Matm-Siddhi-Sastra.  Here  at  this  time  another  eminent  priest 
Simharasmi  was  explaining  for  the  sake  of  the  fraternity  (the  four 
classes)  the  PmnyamTda-Sdstra  and  the  Sata-Sastra,  newly  arranged, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  refute  the  principles  of  the  Yoga.  Yuan 
Chwang  by  writing  a  Sastra  called  IIwui-Tmng  in  3000  slokas, 
refuted  this  opponent  who  out  of  shame  left  Nalanda  and  went  to 
the  Bodhi  monastery  at  Gaya.1  These  side-lights  on  the  lives  of 
these  savants  reveal  to  us  the  various  branches  of  knowledge  which 
they  not  only  studied  by  themselves  but  also  imparted  to  their  disciples. 

7.  Some  Practises  at  Nalanda 

The  people  of  Fataliputra  celebrated,  according  to  Fa  Hien,  the 
festival  of  the  Bcctha  Yalta,  in  which  they  carried  the  images  of 
the  Buddha  in  a  chariot.  “Every  year,"  observes  Fa  Hien,  “on  the 
eighth  day  of  the  second  month  they  celebrate  a  procession  of  images. 
They  make  a  four-wheeled  car,  and  on  it  erect  a  structure  of  five 
storeys  by  means  of  bamboos  tied  together.  This  is  supported  by  a 
king-post,  and  with  poles  and  lances  slanting  from  it,  and  is  rather 
more  than  twenty  cubits  high,  having  the  shape  of  a  tope.  White 
and  silk-like  cloth  of  hair  is  wrapped  all  round  it,  which  is  then 
painted  in  various  colours.  They  make  figures  of  devas,  with  gold, 
siLver,  and  lapis  lazuli  grandly  blended  and  having  silken  streamers 
and  canopies  hung  out  over  them.  On  the  four  sides  are  niches, 
with  a  Buddha  seated  in  each,  and  a  Bddhisattva  standing  in 
attendance  on  him.  There  may  be  twenty  cars,  all  grand  and 
imposing,  but  each  one  different  from  the  others.  On  the  day 
mentioned,  the  monks  and  laity  within  the  borders  all  come  together  ; 
they  have  singers  and  skilful  musicians;  they  pay  their  devotions 
with  flowers  and  incense.  The  Brahmans  come  and  invite  the 
Buddhas  to  enter  the  city.  These  do  so  in  order,  and  remain  two 
nights  in  it.  All  through  the  nights  they  keep  lamps  burning,  have 
skilful  music,  and  present  offerings."  3  The  tolerance  of  the  Brahmanas 
in  inviting  the  Buddhists  to  participate  in  their  religious  customs, 
in  Pataliputra,  deserves  notice. 

A  similar  ceremony  was  observed  towards  the  end  of  the  seventh 
century  A.  D.  by  another  Chinese  traveller,  I-Tsing.  He  informs  us 
that  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  retreat,  in  the  morning  the  monks 
went  round  villages  or  towns  and  worshipped  all  the  caityas.  “  They 

1  Shamans  HwuiLi  and  Yen-Tsung,  op.  cit.,  pp.  157*58. 

2  Fa.  Hien.  fib.  cit..  n.  70 
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bring  ”,  be  says,  “  storied  carriages,  images  in  sedan-chairs,  drums, 
and  other  music  resounding  in  the  sky ;  banners  and  canopies 
hoisted  high  in  regular  order  (lit.  entwined  and  arranged) ;  flattering 
and  covering  the  sun ;  this  is  called  Sa-ma-kin-U  (Samagn)  which  is 
translated  as  4  concord  ’  or  4  thronging  together  All  great  Upavastha 
days  are  like  this  day  ’\l 

An  almost  complete  account  of  the  monastic  life  can  be  obtained 
from  the  observation  of  the  Chinese  traveller  I-Tsing,  who  visited 
India  between  A.  D.  671-95.  He  studied  at  Halanda,  the  centre  of 
Buddhist  learning,  at  the  east  end  of  the  Rajagrha  valley.  During 
his  stay  in  this  country  and  prior  to  his  departure  to  China,  he 
collected  some  four  hundred  Sanskrit  texts. 

8.  Ordination—  Upasampada 

Any  one  who  desired  to  be  a  priest  went  to  meet  a  teacher  of 
his  own  choice  and  revealed  to  Mm  his  wish.  The  latter  inquired 
whether  he  had  committed  any  crime  like  patricide  or  matricide  which 
would  be  an  impediment  in  the  adoption  of  this  vocation.  If  he 
found  no  difficulty,  the  candidate  was  accepted,  given  a  limit  of  ten 
days  or  a  month,  and  then  the  five  precepts  2  were  imparted  to  him. 
Then  commenced  his  initiation.  The  man  not  hitherto  a  member  of 
the  seven  Assemblies  (Parisads) 3  was  now  called  an  Upasaka,  the 
first  step  into  the  Law  of  the  Buddha.  Then  the  teacher,  having 
arranged  a  simple  cloak  (Pata),  a  Sankaksikhaf  a  Nivasana,  a  bowl 
and  a  filter  for  the  novice,  informed  the  Saiigha  that  that  person 
desired  to  become  a  priest.  When  the  Sahgha  admitted  him,  the 
teacher  on  his  behalf  requested  the  JLcaryas  to  conduct  the  ceremony. 
The  candidate  in  a  private  place  had  his  hair  and  beard  shaved  off 
by  a  barber  and  he  took  a  bath,  hot  or  cold,  according  to  the  season. 
The  teacher  by  some  means  or  other  found  out  whether  or  not  the 
novice  was  a  eunuch  and  then  gave  him  the  undergarment  (nlvasana). 
Then  he  received  the  upper  cloak  (icttarasanga),  touching  it  with  his 
head;  and  putting  on  his. priestly  cloak,  he  was  given  the  symbolic 
bowl.  Then  he  was  called  a  homeless  priest  Pravarjita,  and  in  the 
presence  of  the  teacher  {Upadhydya),  the  Acarya  imparted  to  him  the 
ten  precepts  (siksapadas),  either  by  reciting  or  reading  them.  After 
the  priest  had  been  instructed  in  them,  he  was  called  a  Sramanera* 

1  I-Tsing,  op.  ciL,  p.  87. 

2  Cf.  Childers,  Sikha,  s.  v.  p.  474. 

8  Bhiksus,  Bhiksunis,  Siksamanas,  Sramaneras,  **  Sramaneris,  Upasaka,  Upasikas,” 

4  I-Tsing,  cpt  cit.,  PP*  95-9& 
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When  the  no-vice  became  acquainted  with  all  the  religious  rites, 
and  had  attained  the  required  age, 1  if  he  was  desirous  of  receiving' 
full  ordination,  the  teacher  arranged  for  him  the  six  requisites,9  and 
asked  nine  persons  to  participate  in  the  ceremony.  The  ceremony 
could  be  held  either  on  a  small  terrace  or  within  a  large  enclosure  or 
within  a  natural  boundary.  In  this  area,  mats  belonging  to  the* 
Sangha  could  be  used  or  each  one  could  use  his  own.  Incense  and 
flowers  were  prepared  in  an  expensive  way.  Then  he  was  taught  to 
pay  respect  thrice  to  each  priest  present,  or  sometimes  to  "touch 
the  feet  of  every  priest  approaching  his  person.  After  this  ceremony, 
he  was  instructed  to  learn  the  Great  Precepts  (MaMslla)  thrice,  and 
then  the  Upddhyaya  invested  him  in  the  presence  of  the  assembly 
with  the  garments  and  the  bowl. 

The  novice  then  carried  the  bowl  around  to  show  it  successively 
to  ©very  one  of  the  assembled  priests.  If  it  was  a  proper  one,  all  of 
them  said:  “A  good  bowl”;  if  they  did  not  say  this,  they  incurred 
the  fault  of  transgressing  the  Law.  After  this  ceremony  the  bowl 
was  to  be  accepted  by  him  according  to  the  Law.  Then  the  Acdrya 
conducting  the  ceremony  (Karma)  imparted  to  him  the  Great  Precepts 
(MaMslla),  either  by  reading  the  texts  which  were  held  up  before 
him  for  both  were  allowed  by  the  Buddha  or  by  muttering  them; 
and  one  who  had  received  the  precepts  was  called  an  Upammpanna . 
As  soon  as  this  ceremony  was  over,  he  had  to  measure  the  shadow 
of  the  sun  in  order  to  determine  the  date  of  ordination  and  write 
down  the  name  of  the  season.3  After  the  ordination,  he  had  to  offer 
as  presents  gifts  such  as  a  girdle  or  a  fetter,  to  the  teachers  present 
to  show  his  sincere  gratitude.  Then  the  Upddhyaya  taught  him  the 
contents  of  the  Prdtimdksaf  the  characteristics  of  the  offences  and 
the  system  of  reciting  the  precepts. 

Having  learnt  these,  the  novice  began  to  read  the  larger  Vmaya 
PUaka ,  day  after  day.  On  completing  this  course  of  instruction,  he 
took  to  the  study  of  the  Sutras  and  Sdsfras.4  After  the  lapse  of  five 
summers,  from  the  time  the  pupil  mastered  the  Vinaya,  he  was 
allowed  to  live  apart  from  his  preceptor,  the  Upddhydya .  He  could  then 
go  about  among  the  people  and  pursue  some  other  aim ;  nevertheless, 

1  Cf.  Kasyapa,  Mahavagga ,  I,  49.  5-20  yrs. 

3  I-Tsing,  op.  cit ,  p.  54 :  They  are  the  sanghdti  (double  cloak),  uttarasahga  (upper 
garment),  antaravasa  (inner  garment),  patra  (bowl),  ntsidana  (something  for  lying  or  sit¬ 
ting  on), parisravana  (a  water  strainer).  Cf.  AbhidhanapradipiM,  439,  for  the  eight 
Parish  at*  anas. 

8  I-Tsing,  op.  cit.,  pp.  99-100, 10$. 

4  Ibid.,  p.  104. 
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lie  was  obliged  to  be  under  the  care  of  some  teacher  wherever  he 
went.  Such  a  guidance  would  cease  after  he  was  able  to  understand 
the  Vinaya ,  namely  a  lapse  of  ten  summers.1 * 

Among  the  Buddhist  monks  there  were  certain  grades.  After 
the  Upammpa d a  ordination,  the  priest  was  called  a  Cha-ga-Tct  (?*.  e., 
Dahara)  small  teacher ;  on  completing  the  summer  retreats,  he  was 
styled  as  a  Sthavira  (elder)  meaning  a  settled  person;  and  such  a 
person  could  also  become  an  Upadhyaya  or  a.  teacher. 3 

The  student  and  the  preceptor  were  obliged  to  perform  certain 
formalities  for  mutual  benefit.  The  pupil  had  to  wait  on  his 
teacher,  and  he  went  for  Ms  tuition  to  his  master  during  the  first 
and  last  watches  of  the  night.  The  teacher  bade  him  sit  down  comfort¬ 
ably  and,  selecting  some  passages  from  the  Tripiiakas,  taught  him 
every  day  a  lesson  that  suited  the  circumstances  explaining  every 
fact  or  theory.  He  watched  over  his  pupil’s  moral  conduct,  warning  him 
of  defects  and  transgressions. s  When  the  student  was  found  to  be 
faulty,  he  was  made  to  seek  remedies  and  repent.  As  a  recompense 
the  pupil  massaged  his  teacher  s  body,  folded  his  clothes,  and  sometimes 
swept  his  apartments  and  yard.  After  examining  the  water  to  see 
whether  it  contained  insects,  he  offered  it  to  the  teacher.  If  the 
disciple  fell  ill,  the  teacher  himself  nursed  him,  supplied  him  with  all 
the  necessary  medecines  and  looked  after  him  as  if  he  were  his 
own  child. 4 * 

9.  Etiquette 

There  was  a  code  of  etiquette  among  the  Buddhist  monks  of 
this  age.  That  such  a  traditional  usage  was  current  can  be  proved 
from  the  observations  of  Fa  Hien.  “When  stranger  monks ",  he 
observes,  *  arrive  (at  any  monastery),  the  old  residents  meet  and 
receive  them,  carry  for  them  their  clothes  and  alms-bowl,  give  them 
water  to  wash  their  feet,  oil  with  which  to  anoint  them,  and  the 
liquid  food  permitted  out  of  the  regular  hours.  When  (the  stranger) 
has  enjoyed  a  very  brief  rest,  they  further  ask  the  number  of 
years  that  he  has  been  a  monk,  after  which  he  receives  a  sleeping 
apartment  with  its  appurtenances,  according  to  Ms  regular  order, 
and  everything  is  done  for  him  which  the  rules  prescribe  6 

1  I-Tsing,  op.  ciu,  pp.  103-4. 

3  Ibid pp.  104, 119. 

3  £/.,  with  the  Catholic  Confession . 

4  I-Tsing,  op.  ciu,  p.  120. 

3  Fa  Hien,  op.  cit.,  p.  44.  See  Kullavagga,  Ch.  VIII,  pp.  27274,  S.  B.  E.  XI 
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That  much  of  this  procedure  was  followed  with  some  variations 
down  to  the  seventh  century  can  be  seen  from  the  records  of 
I-Tsing,  who  gives  us  illuminating  details  of  monastic  life  of  this 
period.  Whenever  any  monk  perceived  a  person  corning  to  the 
monastery,  whether  he  was  stranger,  a  friend,  a  disciple,  a  pupil  or 
an  acquaintance,  he  instantly  proceeded  to  receive  him,  with  a  warm 
weclome  ( svagata ).  If  the  visitor  was  a  stranger,  he  was  welcomed 
with  a  susvagata,  meaning  most  welcome.  When  the  guest  arrived, 
the  host  took  off  the  former’s  water-jar  and  bowl,  hung  them  up  on 
pegs  on  the  wall,  and  bade  him  be  seated  comfortably  in  a  private 
place,  if  he  was  a  novice,  or  in  a  front  apartment,  if  he  was  a 
venerable  guest.  If  the  host  was  junior  to  the  visitor,  he  held  the 
calves  of  the  visitor’s  legs,  then  stroked  all  parts  of  his  body.  If 
the  host  was  a  senior,  and  not  very  learned,  he  was  treated  as  a 
mere  priest.  If  a  lay  man  came  with  the  intention  of  entering  the 
priesthood,  his  motive  was  thoroughly  inquired  into,  then  he  was 
shown  and  his  name  entered  into  the  Register-Book  of  the  assembly. 
If  he  violated  the  laws  and  failed  in  his  religious  performances,  he 
was  expelled  from  the  monastery  with  the  sounding  of  the  bell 
(ghanki). 1 

10.  Dinner 

Prior  to  the  partaking  of  a  meal,  the  monks  had  to  take  a  bath. 
Such  a  practice  could  be  well  observed  in  a  great  monastery  like 
that  of  Ralanda.  I-Tsing  tells  us  that  there  were  more  than  ten 
large  pools  near  this  great  university.  Every  morning,  a  bell 
( ghanta )  was  sounded  to  remind  the  priests  of  the  bathing-hour,  and 
everyone  took  a  bathing-sheet  with  him.  Sometimes  a  hundred,  or 
even  a  thousand  priests,  left  the  monastery  together,  and  proceeded 
in  all  directions  towards  these  pools,  where  they  took  their  bath. 2 

Dinner  was  generally  served  after  a  bath  but  if  it  was  evening, 
the  priests  washed  their  hands  and  feet,  and  sat  on  separate  small 
stools.  A  stool  was  about  seven  inches  high,  a  foot  square,  its 
seat  was  of  wicker-work,  made  of  rattan  cane,  its  legs  rounded,  and 
on  the  whole  it  was  not  heavy.  For  junior  priests  blocks  of  wood 
were  used.  The  stools  were  arranged  at  intervals  of  one  cubit,  so 
that  persons  sitting  on  them  did  not  touch  each  other:  none  sat 
cross  legged  on  a  large  couch.  They  placed  their  feet  on  the  ground 
which  was  strewn  with  cow-dung,  and  fresh  trays  on  which  food 

1  I-Tsing,  op.  cit.,  pp.  64-65. 

*  Ibid.,  pp.  IO8-9. 
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was  served  were  placed  before  them.  Fresh  leaves  were  scattered  all 
over.1  When  the  priests  arrived,  they  untied  the  fastenings  of  their 
cloaks,  examined  the  water-jars  to  see  whether  there  were  any 
insects,  washed  their  feet,  sat  on  the  small  chairs  and  rested  for  a 
while  until  the  host,  observing  that  the  sun  was  nearly  at  its  zenith, 
announced:  “It  is  the  time.”2 

The  priests  sat  in  their  places  in  the  dining-hall  for  a  meal. 
The  undated  Nalanda  inscription  of  the  reign  of  Yasovarmadeva, 
who  reigned  in  the  first  half  of  the  sixth  century  (A.  D.  533-34), 
shows  how  one  Malada  brought  clarified  butter,  curds,  and  distributed 
daily  rice  with  various  preparations,  curds,  and  copulous  ghee  to  the 
four  monks.  He  again  gave  to  the  assembly  of  monks  pure  and 
fragrant  water,  perfumed  with  the  four  objects  (scents)3.  These  items 
of  food  must  have  formed  only  some  of  the  types  of  food  which  the 
Buddhist  monks  were  wont  to  consume,  for  it  is  known  that  a  full 
course  dinner  among  the  Buddhist  priesthood  was  a  much  more 
elaborate  affair. 

A  clear  idea  of  a  Buddhist  dinner  can  best  be  obtained  by 
observing  the  customs  of  entertainment  on  a  fast  ( upavastha )  day. 
It  was  not  a  custom,  at  least  in  the  seventh  century,  to  recite  a 
prayer  before  meals.  If  the  dinner  was  in  the  home  of  a  host,  he 
cleansed  his  hands  and  feet,  made  an  offering  to  saints  (images  of 
arhals)  at  the  upper  end  of  the  row  of  seats  and  then  distributed 
food  to  the  priests.  At  the  lowest  end  of  the  row  an  offering  was 
made  to  the  mother  Hariti  4. 

Then  food  was  served.  First  one  or  two  pieces  of  ginger  about 
the  size  of  the  thumb  and  a  spoonful  or  half  of  salt  were  given  to 
every  guest,  on  a  leaf.  He  who  distributed  the  salt,  stretching  forth 
his  folded  hands,  knelt  upon  the  floor  before  the  head  priest  and 
muttered:  “Welcome”  ( sampr&gatam ),  and  then  the  latter  said :  “Serve 
food  equally”.  He  who  served  the  food,  stood  before  the  guests, 
whose  feet  were  in  a  line,  bowing  respectfully,  while  holding  plates, 
cakes,  and  fruits  in  two  hands,  and  served  them  about  one  span  away 
from  or  above  the  priests’  hands.  Every  other  utensil  or  food  was 

1  I-Tsing,  op.  cit,  pp.  22-23,  also  see  p.  36. 

3  Fa  Hien,  op.  cit.,  p.  42, 

8  E.  L,  XX,  n#,  2,  p,  4 6.  Also  see  p.  39*  The  four  objects  (caturjffiaka)  are  said  to  have 
been  (a)  tvak- bamboo  manna,  (b)  eld,  cardamom,  (c)  patraka-Laura  Cassia ,  (d)  nagakesara - 
Mesua  Roxhurghiu 

*  Getty,  The  Gods  of  Northern  Buddhism ,  pp.  42,  70,  75-76 ;  Stein,  A .  5.  I.  R. 
I9II-I2,  p.  8. 
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to  be  offered  one  or  two  inches  above  the  guests’  hands.  If  anything 
was  served  otherwise,  the  guests  were  not  to  receive  it.  The  guest 
began  eating  as  soon  as  the  food  was  served :  they  were  not  to 
“trouble  themselves  to  wait  till  the  food  has  been  served  all  round”. 

Then  came  some  more  food.  Some  gruel  made  of  dried  rice  and 
bean  soup  with  hot  butter  sauce  was  to  be  mixed  with  the  other 
food  with  the  fingers.  The  guests  ate  with  the  right  hand  which 
they  did  not  raise,  while  eating,  higher  than  the  middle  part  of  the 
body.  Next  came  cakes  and  fruits,  which  were  followed  by  ghee  and 
also  some  sugar.  If  any  guest  felt  thirsty,  he  drank  cold  water, 
whether  in  winter  or  in  summer.  Onions  and  raw  vegetables  were 
not  eaten  for  fear  of  suffering  from  indigestion. 1 

After  the  dinner  was  over,  the  mouth  was  washed  with  a  little 
water  which  was  to  be  drunk.  Some  water  was  poured  out  in  a 
basin  in  order  to  wash  slightly  one’s  right  hand.  Then  after  taking 
a  handful  of  food  in  the  right  hand  which  was  to  be  given  to 
others,  one  could  leave  the  table.  This  food  was  brought  before  the 
elder  ( Sthavira ),  and  the  person  knelt  down,  and  the  elder  sprinkling 
a  few  drops  of  water,  muttered  a  prayer,  after  which,  it  was  placed 
in  a  hidden  spot,  either  in  a  forest,  grove,  river  or  pond,  to  be  given 
away  to  the  departed. 

After  this  ceremony  was  over,  the  host  ( ddnapati )  offered  tooth- 
woods  and  pure  water  to  the  guests.  On  taking  leave,  the  guests 
cried  out :  “  All  the  meritorious  deeds  that  have  been  done  I  gladly 
approve  of.”  Each  guest  read  a  stanza  (gathd)  and  he  could  do  what 
he  liked  with  the  food  left  over.  He  could  order  a  boy  to  carry  it 
away  or  give  it  to  the  needy. 8 

Once  the  remaining  food  was  removed,  the  ground  was  cleansed 
and  flowers  scattered  on  it.  Incense  was  burned  to  perfume  the  air 
and  whatever  was  to  be  given  to  the  priests  was  ranged  before  them. 
Perfumed  paste,  about  the  size  of  a  fruit  of  the  Wu-\xm  { Dryandra 
seeds)  was  given  to  eaoh  of  them  and  they  rubbed  their  hands  with 
it  in  order  to  make  them  fragrant  and  clean.  Then  some  Pin-lang 
fruit  (betel  nuts)  and  mut-megs,  mixed  with  cloves  and  Beros 
camphor,  were  distributed  to  perfume  the  mouth,  digest  the  food  and 
remove  the  phlegm. 

The  host,  then  approaching  the  priest  first  in  rank  or  standing 
before  the  reciter  of  the  sutras,  poured  water  from  the  beaked  mouth 

1  I-Tsing,  A  Record  of  the  Buddhist  Religion,  p.  40. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  41. 
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of  a  jar  (ktindin)  into  a  basin.  The  priest,  while  taking  flowers  and 
receiving  them  with  the  flowing  water,  muttered  the  danagathas. 
First  were  recited  the  words  of  the  Buddha,  and  then  these  verses 
composed  by  other  persons.  Then  the  priest,  calling  out  the  host’? 
name,  prayed  for  his  happiness  and  wished  to  transfer  the  happy 
regard  of  good  actions  done  at  present  to  those  dead,  to  the-  sover¬ 
eigns,  snakes  ( ndgas ),  and  spirits.  Finally,  gifts  were  distributed. 
Beautiful  flowers  and  white  clothes  were  proffered  in  profusion. 
When  the  priests  departed  they  exclaimed  “good”  (sadhu)  or  “thou 
art  approved”  {anumata).1 

Great  distinction  was  made  between  pure  and  impure  food;  If 
only  a  mouthful  of  food  was  eaten,  it  was  considered  unclean 
(literally  ‘touched’),  and  the  utensils  in  which  it  was  used  were  not 
to  be  used  again.  As  soon  as  the  meal  was  over,  the  utensils  were 
removed  and  piled  up  in  a  comer.  The  remaining  food  was  given  to 
those  who  were  believed  legally  entitled  to  eat  it,  viz.,  the  departed 
spirits,  birds  and  the  like,  for  it  was  thought  very  improper  to  keep 
the  food  for  a  long  time.  I-Tsing  came  to  hear  that  recently  in  his 
day,  meals  were  often  delayed  till  the  afternoon,  noon  being  the 
prescribed  meal-time,  while  the  preparation  was  being  supervised  by 
the  priests  or  nuns.  He  thought  that  such  a  procedure  “  was  not 
good,  as  one  commits  a  fault  in  doing  good.” 

When  the  meal  was  over,  those  who  partook  of  it  washed  their 
hands- with  water.  Either  a  water-jar  was  fetched  or  some  of  those 
in  attendance  were  ordered  to  do  so.  This  cleansing  was  done  with 
the  water  taken  from  a  spring  out  of  a  basin,  or  in  some  secluded 
place  where  water -was'  at  hand,  or  in  a  conduit  ( pranall )  or  on  the 
steps  leading  down.  Tooth-wood  was  also  chewed  in  the  mouth,  so 
that  the  tongue  and  the  teeth  were  cleaned,  while  lips  were  washed 
either  with  pea-flour  or  with  mud  made  by  mixing  earth  with  water, 
so  as  not  to  leave  any  taint  of  grease.® 

Fresh  water  was  kept  separately  for  the  purpose  of  washing  and 
there  were  two  kinds  of  jars  (kiMitfi  and  kalasa)  for  each  monk. 
Earthenware  or  porcelain  was  used  for  the  clean-water  jar,  while 
the  jar  which  was  used  to  keep  the  water  fox  purifying  purposes  was 
made  of  copper  or  iron.  It  was  considered  no  fault  to  drink  from  a 
jar  holding  it  upright  in  front,  but  drinking  water  in  the  afternoon 
was  not  permitted.  In  order  to  avoid  the  entry  of  insects  or  dust, 

1  I-Tsing,  ep.  ciU,  pp.  39-49. 

J  Ibid.,  pp.  24-26. 
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the  mouth  of  the  jar  for  pouring  in  the  water  and  the  hole  in  it  for 
drinking  were  covered  with  bamboo,  wood,  linen,  or  leaves.1 

The  impression  that  may  have  been  created  from  the  foregoing 
details  about  the  Buddhists  having  been  given  to  vegetarian  habits 
of  living  is  dispelled  when  we  make  a  study  of  their  customs  and 
manners  from  contemporary  records,  which  show  that  the  Buddhist 
priests  were  sometimes  addicted  to  the  consumption  of  meat  as  well 
as  liquor.  The  Buddhist  priests  in  “the  islands  of  the  southern  sea”, 
according  to  I-Tsing,  consumed  three  kinds  of  meat.2  The  Mahavagga 
tells  us  that  these  were,  first,  the  meat  of  animals,  etc.,  pure  when 
it  was  not  seen  that  it  was  being  killed  for  oneself ;  secondly,  when  it 
was  not  heard  that  it  had  been  killed  for  oneself;  and,  thirdly,  when 
it  was  not  suspected  that  it  may  have  been  killed  for  oneself.8 
Commenting  on  these  injunctions,  I-Tsing,  who  evidently  favoured 
meat-eating,  remarks  thus:  “When  the  cause  and  instance  (of  our 
eating  flesh)  are  so  clear  and  faultless,  then  the  doctrine  we  advocate 
becomes  also  clear  and  firm  ”.4  But  in  northern  India,  he  states  that 
even  laymen  rarely  had  the  taste  of  grease  or  flesh.  r>  Constantly  in 
Harsa’s  ‘  travelling-palace  ’  he  would  provide  choice  meats  for  men  of 
all  religions,  among  whom  the  Buddhists  would  be  a  thousand  and 
the  Brahmanas,  five  hundred.6 

The  Buddhist  priests  were  also  addicted  to  drink,  at  least 
according  to  the  testimony  of  Yuan  Chwang.  Unlike  Fa  Hien,  he 
observes  that  “The  Buddhist  monks  and  the  Brahmins  drink  syrup  of 
grapes  and  of  sugar  cane”.7  Such  alcoholic  drinks  must  have  been 
consumed  in  great  secrecy.  It  is  related  how  in  the  monastery  of 
Vikramasila,  a  monk  named  Maitri,  who  belonged  to  a  class  of 
Tantrikas  called  Kiihsukha,  was  found  to  possess  a  quantity  of  wine, 
which  he  had  kept  secretly  in  the  place  where  he  lodged.  It  was 
alleged  that  he  had  brought  it  to  be  given  as  a  gift  to  a  Buddhist 
ydgini,  whom  he  desired  to  consult.  When  this  discovery  was 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Sahgha,  it  became  indignant  and  desired 
to  expel  him;  but  Maitri  opposed  this  decision  as  there  was  no 
unanimity  of  opinion  in  the  Sahgha  itself  on  this  matter,  but  at 
last  he  was  finally  expelled.8 

1  I-Tsing,  op.  cit.,  pp.  27-28. 

*  Bid.,  p.  46. 

»  Ma.Kava.gga,  VI,  31, 14,  2,  p.  117 ;  S.  B.  E.,  XVII.  p.  1X7- 

*  I-Tsing,  op.  cit.,  p.  59. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  44. 

*  Yuan  Chwang,  op.  cit.,  I,  p.  344;  Hiuen  Tsiang,  op.  cit.,  I,  p.  215. 

"  Ibid.,  I,  p.  178;  Ibid.,  I,  p.  89. 

*  C/.  Das,  Indian  Pandits  in  the  Land  of  Snow,  pp.  II-I2. 
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11.  Costume 


The  Vinaya  laid  down  that  the  blessed  (Buddha)  enjoined  upon 
the  Bhtksus  the  use  of  an  under  robe,  an  upper  rob©  and  a  waist 
cloth  of  torn  pieces. 1  Yiian  Chwang  gives  some  more  details  about 
this  costume.  The  classical  costume  of  the  Sha-men  ( SramaTias ) 
consisted  of  only  three  robes  and  the  Seng-kio-ki  ( Sanghati )  and 
Ni-fo-se-na  (nivdsana).  Regarding  the  three  robes  the  schools  adhered 
to  different  styles  having  broad  or  narrow  fringes  and  small  or  large 
folds.  The  seng-kio-ki  goes  over  the  left  shoulder,  covers  the 
arm-pits,  joined  on  the  right  and  opening  on  the  left  side  and  in 
length  reaching  to  below  the  waist.  As  to  the  Mi-po-sa-na. ,  since  no 
belt  is  worn  when  it  is  put  on,  it  is  gathered  into  plaits  and  secured 
by  one  of  these,  the  size  and  colour  of  the  plaits  vary  in  different 
schools.  ’ 2  The  first  three  of  the  robes  which  Yuan  Chwang 
refers  to  were  the  double-cloak  ( anfaravdsaka ),  the  upper  garment 
( uttamvasaka )  and  inner  garment  {ahtarvdsa.) 


The  Kullavctgga  has  set  forth  that  the  costume  of  the  nuns 
should  consist  of  the  waist  cloth,  the  upper  garment,  the  under 
garment,  the  rest,  and  bathing  dress. 3  These  five  garments,  a  pot  a 
bowl  and  an  apartment  were  considered  in  I-Tsing's  day  sufficient  to 
maintain  their  lives,  which  they  did  chiefly  by  begging. 4  I-Tsing 
states  that  when  he  visited  India,  the  mode  of  wearing  the  under¬ 
garment  of  a  nun  (Bhiksuni)  was  the  same  as  that  of  a  Bhiksu  of 
her  respective  school.5 


12.  Ritual  at  Nalanda 

I-Tsing  witnessed  the  Buddhist  system  of  worship  especially  at 
Nalanda.  In  this  monastery  he  found  that  the  number  of  priests 
was  “ immense,  and  exceeds  three  thousand/’6  and  it  had  more  than 
two  hundred  villages  as  landed  property.  The  monastery  had  eight 
halls  and  three  hundred  apartments.  The  worship  could  only  take 
place  separately  in  a  way  convenient  to  each  monk.  It  was 
customary  to  send  out  every  day  one  4  precentor  *  to  go  round  from 
place  to  place  chanting  hymns,  preceded  by  monastic  lay  servants 

1  Mahavagga,  VIII,  12,  2,  p.  20/,  (S.  B.  £.,  XVII.) 

3  Yuan  Chwang,  op.  tit.,  I,  pp.  149-50;  Hiuen  Tsiang,  op.  cit I,  p.  76. 

8  Kullavagga ,  X,  17,  4,  p.  351 ;  S.  B.  E.,  XX :  sanghati ,  utlarasahga f  aniramsa,  sahkaksiM. 

4  I-Tsing,  op.  cit.}  pp.  79,  80. 

5  Ibid.,  p.  67. 

6  Ibid.,  p.  65.  Julien  supports  this  assertion;  but  in  his  Memoirs,  I-Tsing  says  it  was 
3,500.  See,  Chavannes,  (translation),  p.  97.  I-Tsing  stayed  in  the  Nalanda  monastery 
between  A.  D.  675-85.  See  Ibid.,  p.  211. 
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and  children  carrying  with  them  incense  and  servants.  He  went 
from  one  hall  to  another,  and  chanted  in  each  the  service,  every 
time  three  or  five  slokas  in  a  loud  tone,  so  that  it  was  heard  all 
round.  At  twilight  he  finished  this  duty.  This  precentor  was 
generally  presented  by  the  monastery  with  some  special  gift  ( puja). 
In  addition  there  were  some  other  monks,  who  sat  alone,  in 
meditation,  facing  the  shrine  ( gandhalmta )  and  praised  the  Buddha 
in  their  hearts.  Others  went  to  the  temple  in  small  parties,  knelt 
side  by  side  with  their  bodies  upright,  putting  their  heads  on 
the  ground  touched  it  with  their  heads  and  thus  performed  the 
three-fold  salutation. 1 

In  the  rooms  where  the  priests  resided,  sometimes  a  holy  image 
of  the  Buddha  was  placed  either  in  a  window  or  in  a  niche  especially 
made  for  it.  When  they  sat  down  for  meals,  they  screened  it  with  a 
linen  curtain.  They  bathed  it  every  morning  and  always  offered  it 
incense  and  flowers.  At  noon  they  offered  it  a  portion  of  whatever 
food  they  were  going  to  eat.  The  case  containing  their  scriptures  was 
placed  on  one  side.  At  the  sleeping  hour  they  retired  into  another 
room.  Every  monastery  had  its  holy  image  enshrined  in  a  special 
temple.  The  priests  had  to  wash  it  and  it  was  not  permitted  that 
the  “  simple  offering  of  food  should  be  made  only  on  a  fast  day  J 

13.  Morality 

In  the  monasteries  owing  to  the  presence  of  nuns,  the  question 
of  morality  assumed  great  importance  in  the  life  of  the  monastics. 
There  is  reason  to  think  that  by  the  time  of  ITars  avar  d  h  an  a,  immorality 
must  have  assumed  somewhat  alarming  proportions,  for  Yuan  Chwang 
records  how  Harsa  banished  from  his  presence  and  the  country 
those  monks  whose  moral  conduct  was  notorious.8 

In  order  therefore  to  avoid  the  spreading  of  immorality,  great 
precautions  appear  to  have  been  taken.  I-Tsing  states  that  he  saw, 
probably  at  Nalanda  how,  when  the  nuns  were  going  to  the  priests 
in  a  monastery,  they  proceeded  thither  after  having  announced  their 
purpose  to  the  Assembly,  ( Sangha ).  The  priests,  who  had  to  go  to 
the  apartments  of  the  nuns,  went  there  after  having  made  an 
inquiry.  The  nuns  walked  together  in  twos,  if  they  wanted  to  go 
away  from  their  monastery,  but  when  they  had  to  go  to  a  layman’s 
house,  for  some  necessary  cause,  they  went  in.  batches  of  four.4 

1  I-Tsing,  op.  pp.  154-55. 

*  Ibid,,  p.  113. 

*  Yuan  Chwang,  op.  ciu,  I,  p.  344 ;  Hiuen  Tsiang,  op.  cit.,  I,  p.  214. 

4  I-Tsing,  op.  ciu  p.  63. 
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If  a  monk  was  discovered  to  *  be  immoral,  then  Ms  case  was 
first  discussed  in  the  Assembly  and  if  found  guilty  he  was  punished 
with  expulsion.  I-Tsing  noticed  one  day  how  a  minor  teacher  sent  to 
a  tenant's  wife  a  boy  with  two  Skdng  (prastha)  of  rice.  As  this  was 
considered  a  sort  of  a  trick,  it  was  brought  by  a  person  to  the 
notice  of  the  Assembly.  Though  absolved  from  crime,  yet  out  of  shame 
the  culprit  withdrew  his  name  from  the  Sangha  and  retired  from 
it  for  ever.  His  preceptor  sent  him  his  clothing,  which  he  had  left 
behind,  through  some  other  person.  The  consequence  of  such  an 
examination  of  cases  by  the  monastic  assemblies  was,  in  the  words 
of  I-Tsing,  that  “all  the  priests  submitted  to  their  own  laws,  without 
ever  giving  any  trouble  to  the  public  court/'1  This  reference  to  the 
public  court  is  evidently  to  the  Adhikarana  where,  as  has  been 
shown  already, 2  cases  were  discussed  and  decisions  granted  by  the 
officials  of  the  State. 

Whenever  women  entered  a  monastery  they  never  entered  the 
apartments  of  the  priests  bub  spoke  with  them  in  a  corridor  for  a 
moment  and  then  withdrew.  I-Tsing  records  how  he  met  the  famous 
Bhiksu  Rahulamitra  who,  since  his  ordination,  had  not  spoken  face 
to  face  to  any  woman,  except  his  mother  and  sister  whom  he  saw 
outside  his  room.  Such  a  practice,  however,  was  not  in  accordance 
with  the  holy  law, 3  and  when  asked  why  he  was  behaving  in  such 
a  way,  he  replied:  “  It  may  be  right  to  keep  them  (women)  off, 
if  it  is  meant  to  prevent  our  evil  desires.” 4 

14.  The  Seasons 

The  Buddhists  had  of  course  their  own  system  of  calculating 
time  and  of  noting  the  passing  of  the  seasons,  and  this  practice  can 
be  well  understood  if  it  is  compared  with  the  Hindu  usage  of 
watching  the  seasons,  which  appears  to  have  been  in  vogue  from 
early  times.  We  have  previously  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the 
details  of  the  Hindu  system  of  calculating  time,  the  water-clock  and 
the  Hindu  Calendar.®  We  may  now  turn  to  a  comparative  examin¬ 
ation  of  the  Hindu  and  Buddhist  ideas  of  looking  at  the  seasons. 
Kautalya  informs  us  that  “the  same  (30  days)  less  by  half  a  day 
makes  one  lunar  month  ( Candramdsa ).  Twenty-seven  (days  and 
nights)  make  a  sidereal  month  ( NaJcsatmmdso ).  Once  in  thirty-two 

1  I-Tsing,  op*  cit,  p.  63. 

3  See  Ch.  IV  ante,  Sect.  V,  A,  pp.  268-/2. 

8  Cf.  Kullavagga,  X,  i,  4,  pp.  322-2 3 ;  S.  B.  E.,  XX. 

4  I-Tsing,  op.  cit ,  pp.  63-64. 

5  Cf.  I.  See  Ch.  IV  ante,  Sect.  Ill ,  4-6,  pp.  105-inx  On  the  Hindu  Calendar  see 
S.  K,  Das,  L  H.  Q.,  IV,  pp.  483-511. 
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months  there  comes  on©  malamdsa,  profane  month,  L  an  extra 
month  added  to  the  lunar  year  to  harmonise  it  with  the  solar.  Once 
in  thirty-five  months  there  comes  a  malamdsa  for  osvavdkas.  Once 
in  forty  months  there  comes  a  malamdsa  for  hasiivdhas.  Two  months 
make  one  Rtu  (season),  Srdimia  and  Prostapada  make  the  rainy 
season  (Farm).  Asvayiija  and  Kdrttika  make  the  autumn  ( Sarada)‘ 
Mdrgasirsa  and  Pausa  make  the  winter  ( He  manta ).  Mdgha  and  Phdlguna 
make  the  dewy  season  (Sisira).  Caitra  and  Vdisdkha  make  the  spring 
( Vasahla).  Jyistamultya  and  Asad  ha  make  the  summer  (Omnia), 
Seasons  from  Sisira  and  upwards  are  the  summer  solstice  (Uttardyana) 
and  (those)  from  Var§&  and  upwards  are  the  winter  solstice  ( Dalmnd - 
t/ana).  Two  solstices  (Ayaiias)  make  one  year  ( Samvatsara ).  Five 
years  make  one  ytiga .”l  These  details  give  us  an  idea  of  the  demar¬ 
cations  of  the  seasons  as  they  existed  during  the  times  of  Kautalya. 

That  such  a  usage  had  become  traditional  by  the  days  of 
Kalidasa  can  be  made  out  from  his  works.  It  is  worth  remembering 
that  Kalidasa  describes  at  length  all  the  seasons  in  detail  in  his 
well-known  work  Rtusamhdra  in  which  he  begins  the  descriptions 
of  the  seasons  not  in  the  traditional  way.  He  depicts  in  sequence 
the  Mdhcigakdla  ( Grmua)t s  Var§ti>*  Sarada,4,  Hemahiap  Sisira and 
Vasanta.  ? 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  connection  that  occasional  refer¬ 
ences  are  made  in  contemporary  inscriptions  to  these  seasons  which  are 
elaborately  described  in  contemporary  literature,  although,  as  pointed 
out  earlier,  the  months  are  all  clearly  and  specifically  recorded.  The 
Mandasor  stone  inscription  of  Yasovarman  and  Yisjiuvardhana,  dated 
A.D,  533-34  refers  to  the  ^Autumn  season  in  the  significant  phrase  that 
five  hundred  autumns  (Saradarn)  together  with  ninety  less  by  one, 
haying  elapsed  from  (the  establishment)  of  the  tribal  constitution  of 
the  Malavas/' 8  But  such  references  to  the  seasons  are  only  occasion¬ 
al  although  the  more  specific  years  are  not  left  unmentioned.  The 
Majhgawam  grant  of  Maharaja  Hastin,  dated  A.  D.  510-11,  is  stated 

1  Kautalya,  Arthasdstra,  Bk.  II,  Ch.  XX,  p,  120  (3rd  ed.). 

3  Rtu.,1, 1,  p.  2. 

*  Ibid.,  II,  4,  p.  17. 

*  Ibid.,  Ill,  I,  pp.  31-32. 

*  Md.,  IV,  I,  p.  47. 

*  Ibid.,  V,  8,  p.  61. 

'  Ibid.,  VI,  3,  p.  67. 

8  Fleet-  OP-  dt.,  (35),  PP-  154.  158 ;  also  see  A.S.I.R.,  X,  p.  33 ;  pL  XI ;  Fleet,  C.I.I.,  III, 
Intr.  pp.  66-67,  n.  2. 
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to  have  been  issued  in  the  Mahd-Caitra  Samwtsara,1  while  the 
Bhumara,  stone  pillar  inscription  of  Maharajas  Hastin  and  Sarvanatha, 
dated  A.  D.  508-9,  is  recorded  to  have  been  engraved  in  the 

Mahamagha  Samvatsara* 3 

Unlike  the  inscriptions,  the  Chinese  travellers  have  left  us  more 
details  about  these  seasons.  Yuan  Chwang  tells  us  that  “  The  period 
from  the  new  moon  till  the  full  moon  is  called  the  white  division 
( Suklapuksa )  of  the  month :  the  period  from  the  full-moon  till  the 
disappearance  (of  the  light)  is  called  the  dark  portion  (Krsnapaksa). 
The  dark  portion  comprises  fourteen  or  fifteen  days  because  the 
month  is  sometimes  long  and  sometimes  short.  The  preceding  dark 
portion  and  following  light  portion  together  form  a  month;  six 
months  form  a  “march”  (king,  s- ay  ana).  The  sun  when  it  moves 
with  ( the  equator)  is  said  to  be  on  its  north-ward  march ;  when  it 
moves  without  (the  equator )  it  is  on  its  southern  march.  These  two 
periods  form  a  year  (vatsara).  The  year,  again,  is  divided  into  six 
seasons.  From  the  16th  day  of  the  1st  month  till  the  15th  day  of 
the  3rd  month  is  the  season  of  gradual  beat ;  from  the  16th  day  of 
the  3rd  month  till  the  15th  day  of  the  5th  month  is  called  the 
season  of  full  heat;  from  the  16th  day  of  the  5th  month  till  the 
15th  day  of  the  7th  month  is  called  the  rainy  season ;  from  the  16th 
day  of  the  7th  month  till  the  15th  day  of  the  9th  month  is  called 
the  season  of  growth  (■vegetation)-,  from  the  16th  day  of  the  9th 
month  to  the  15th  day  of  the  11th  month  is  called  the  season  of 
gradual  (full)  cold;  from  the  16th  day  of  the  11th  month  to  the  15th 
day  of  the  1st  month  is  called  the  season  of  great  (full)  cold.”  3 

The  six  seasons  referred  to  above  are  respectively  Vasahta  includ¬ 
ing  the  months  of  Caitra  ^ and  Vaisakha ;  Grisma  during  Jyestha  and 
Asadha-,  Vdr?d  covering  Srdvana  and  Bhadrapada)  Sarada  embracing 
Asvayitja  and  Karttika ;  Hemahta  in  the  course  of  Margasirsa  and 
Pusya ;  and  Sisira  during  Magha  and  Phalguna.  *  But  it  may  be  observed 
that  there  is  a  slight  variation  in  the  ways  in  which  Kalidasa  and 
Yuan  Chwang  refer  to  the  seasons.  The  former  in  his  work 
Rtusamhara,  which  is  itself  an  elaborate  description  of  the  seasons, 
commences  with  a  survey  of  the  Nidhaghakdla,  viz.,  Grisma,  while 
Yuan  Chwang  begins  with  the  mention  of  the  month  which  is 
apparently  Vasahta.  Beal,  however,  suggested  that  “in  the  south 

p  322^'eet’  P- 109 :  also  see  Thibaut’s  note  in  this  connection;  LA.,  XI, 

3  Hid. ;  (24),  p.  112. 

8  Hiuen  Tsiang,  op.  cit.,  I,  pp.  71-72. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  72,  f .  n. 
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they  (tlie  months)  are  reckoned  as  beginning  a  month  later  ”,x  namely 
in  Gristm. 

It  is  worth  noting  here  that  I-Tsing  also  refers  to  the  seasons. 
“After  the  middle  of  the  eighth  moon,”  he  observes,  “the  month  is 
called  Karttika;  a  meeting  is  held  on  the  ‘ Ka-li '  {Kurtlika’i)  in 
Kiang-nan  (in  China),  that  is,  at  the  time  when  the  first  summer 
ends.”3  But  he  is  not  as  specific  as  his  predecessor  and  he  some¬ 
times  gives  a  general  idea  of  the  seasons  when  he  remarks  that 
“  according  to  the  usages  in  different  districts  there  are  three  seasons, 
or  four  or  six,  which  are  mentioned  elsewhere.”3 

When  I-Tsing  mentions  that  in  his  days  in  India  some  persons 
considered  that  there  were  three  or  four  seasons  he  evidently  had  in 
mind  the  Buddhist  practice  of  noting  the  passing  of  the  seasons. 
This  system  has  been  well  described  by  Yuan  Chwang  himself,  who 
states" that  “according  to  the  holy  doctrine  of  Tathagata,  the  year  is 
divided  into  three  seasons.  From  the  16th  day  of  the  1st  month  till 
the  15th  day  of  the  5th  month  is  called  the  hot  season;  from  the 
16th  day  of  the  5th  month  till  the  15th  day  of  the  9th  month  is 
called  the  wet  season;  from  the  16th  day  of  the  9th  month  to  the 
5th  day  of  the  1st  month  is  called  the  cold  season."*  From 
this  statement  it  would  appear  that  the  Buddhists  in  the  seventh 
century  were  in  the.  habit  of  observing  the  three  seasons  but 
the  usage  of  noting  the  four  seasons  was  also  not  forgotten. 
For  example  Yuan  Chwang  also  records  this  practice.  He  says: 
“  Again  there  are  four  seasons,  called  spring,  summer,  autumn,  winter. 
The  three  spring  months  are  called  ChHa-lo  ( Caitra )  month :  Fei-she-kie 
( VaisaJcha )  month,  She-se-ch’a  (Jyegtha) ;  these  correspond  to  the  time 
from  the  16th  day  of  the  1st  month  to  the  loth  day  of  the  4th 
month.  The  three  summer  months  are  called,  An-sha-cha  {Asadha) 
month,  Chi-lo-fa-na  (Qramipa)  month,  Po-ta-lo-pa-lo  (Bhadrapada)  month ; 
these  correspond  to  the  time  between  the  16th  day  of  the  4th  month 
to  the  15th  day  of  the  7th  month.  The  three  autumn  months  are 
called,  An-shi-fo-ku-che  ( Asvayuja )  month,  Kia-li-ta-ka  (Kdrtiika)  month; 
Wi-kia-chi-lo  (M&rgasirya)  month ;  these  correspond  to  the  time 
between  the  16th  day  of  the  7th  month  to  the  15  th  day  of  the  10th 
month.  The  three  months  of  winter  are  called  P’o-sha  (Pu§ya) 
month,  Ma-ku  (Magha)  month,  and  P'o-li-kiu-na  (Phalguna)  month; 

1  Hiuen  Tsiang,  op.  cit,  I,  p.  72,  f.  n. 

*  I-Tsing,  op.  cit.,  p.  85. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  102. 

4  Hiuen  Tsiang,  op.  cit.,  I,  p.  72. 
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these  correspond  with  the  time  between  the  16th  day  of  the  tenth 
month  to  the  15th  day  of  the  1st  month  in  China.  In  old  times 
in  India  the  priestly  fraternity,  relying  on  the  holy  teaching  of 
Buddha,  had  a  double  resting-time  ( during  the  rains)  viz.,  either  these 
periods  were  either  from  the  16th  day  of  the  5th  month  to  the  15th 
day  of  the  eighth  month,  or  from  the  16th  day  of  the  6th  month 
to  the  15th  day  of  the  9th  month.”1 

From  the  above  accounts  of  the  seasons  we  may  set  down  below 
a  comparative  table  of  the  seasons  as  they  were  known  to  the  Hindus 
and  the  Buddhists  during  the  Gupta  age : 

HINDU  BUDDHIST 


SEASON 

MONTHS 

SEASON 

MONTHS 

Vasahia 

Caitra-  Vaisdkha 

Gruma 

Caitra-V aimkha 

Gruma 

Jyestha-Asadha 

Jyesta-Asadha 

Varsa 

Sr avana- Bhadrapada 

Hemahta 

Sramana-Bhadrapada 

Sarada 

Asvayuja-Karttika 

A  svi  na-Karttika 

Hemahta 

MargaUrsa-Pusya 

Sisira 

Marganrsa-Pusya , 

* 

Sisira 

Mdgka-Phalguna 

Mdgha-Phdlguna 

Vasahia  Caitra-  Vaisakha-Jyestha 

Grrisma  Asadha-Srauana 


Bhadrapada 

Sarada  Asvayuja-Kdrttika- 

Margasirsa 

Hemahta  Pu§ya-Magha-Phalguna. 

15.  Sangha  Administration 

The  polity  of  early  Buddhist  monastic  administration  has  been 
considered  republican.  3  This  has  been  suggested  by  the  fact  that 
Buddhist  Bhiksus  were  recruited  from  several  tribes  of  north-eastern 
India  in  early  times,  when  the  constitutions  of  such  tribes  were  of  a 
republican  nature. s  Nevertheless,  it  has  not  been  proved  that  the 
Buddhist  brotherhood,  the  Sahgha,  was  an  adaptation  of  the  political 
Sahgha,  the  republic,  *  especially  because  little  is  known  of  the  consti¬ 
tution  and  the  organization  of  the  early  Buddhist  Sahgha. 

1  Hiuen  Tsiang,  op.  cit.,  I,  p.  72. 

*  Sukumar  Dutt,  Early  Buddhist  Monachism  p.  137,  (1924). 

8  Cf*  Rhys  Davids,  Buddhist  India,  p.  2.  (1903). 

4  Jayaswal,  Hindu  Polity ,  Pt.  I,  pp.  103-4, 
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The  Sahgha  in  the  seventh  century  A.  D.  was  composed  of  the 
monks  in  the  monastery,  but  its  heads  were  the  settled  persons, 
Stkaviras,  who  were  the  elders.  These  had  preferential  treatment, 
for  before  the  rainy  season  (Farad)  commenced,  rooms  were  assigned 
to  each  member,  while  to  the  elders,  better  rooms  were  given,  and  thus 
“gradually  to  the  lowest.”  Such  an  assignment  was  made  by  the 
assembly  itself  at  Nalanda.1 

Several  Gupta  inscriptions  refer  to  the  Buddhist  technical  names 

of  the  monks  and  their  superiors  which  wore  current  in  those  days. 

The  great  viharct  of  Kakanadabota  was  the  abode  of  the  most 
/ 

excellent  Sramanas,  while  the  common  monks  went  also  by  the  name 
of  Bhiksus. 2  The  assembly  was  known  as  the  Arya- sahgha ,  while  a 
lay  worshipper  was  christened  a  pure  brother-  Upasaka. 3  The  monk 
probably  in  charge  of  a  vihara  was  styled  as  Vihdrasvdmin,  while  his 
wife,  not  necessarily  the  holder  of  an  office,  was  called  a  Vihdrasvdmim. 4 
The  preceptor  was  the  Acarya,  while  the  teacher  was  the  Upddhydya. 5 
The  difference  between  these  must  have  been  in  the  subjects  they 
taught  at  the  various  stages  of  a  B  Idles  a' s  career  in  the  monastery. 
The  most  eminent  among  the  learned  in  the  monastery  were  the 
elders,  those  who  were  the  settled — the  Sthaviras. 6 

This  practice  of  having  nomenclatures  like  Acdrya  and  Upddhydya 
was  common  also  among  the  Hindu  priesthood.  In  the  undated 
Tusam  rock  inscription,  assigned  to  the  end  of  the  fourth  or  the 
beginning  of  the  fifth  century  A.  D.,  mention  is  made  of  the  Acarya 
Somatrata,  who  was  the  younger  brother  of  the  Acarya  and  Upddhyaya 
Yasastrata. 7 

Possibly  this  pre-eminence  of  the  Sthaviras  may  help  us  in 
interpreting  a  rather  obscure  term  in  the  Sanci  stone  inscription  of 
Candra  Gupta  II,  dated  A.  D.  412-13.  In  this  record  it  is  said  that 
Amrakardava,  a  dependent  of  the  emperor,  “having  prostrated 
himself  in  an  assembly  of  five  persons”  (paftca-mavdalyafp.  pranipatya 
daddti  paUca  vimsatis  —  (n)  ca )  granted  them  the  village  or  allotment 
of  Isvaravasaka.8  These  five  monks  (Sramanas)  were  evidently  the 

1  I-Tsing,  of.  tit.,  p.  86 ;  also  see  p.  64. 

1  Fleet,  of.  tit,  (5),  pp.  32-34. 

*  Ibid.,  (62),  p.  262. 

*  Fleet,  of.  tit,  (63),  p.  263,  Cf.  I.  A.,  X,  p.  252,  f.n.  20,  also  (73)  p.  280.  ' 

»  Ibid.,  (76),  p.  282. 

*  Ibid.,  (72),  p.  279. 

7  Ibid.,  (67),  pp.  270-71. 

*  Ibid.,  (5,)  p.  33.  In  this  connection  also  see  r.h.  TV  out*  <U*  ( VIH,  4,  p.  303. 
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elders  (Sthaviras),  who  must  have  been  the  chief  officials  of  the  great 
monastery  of  KakanadabSta.  That  is  why  this  donor  approached  them, 
prostrated  before  them  and  offered  to  them  the  allotment  and  an 
endowment  with  some  specified  objects.  Therefore  this  paiica-mandali 
appears  to  have  been  the  Buddhist  ecclesiastical  counterpart  of  the 
village  jury  (the  cjUa-pahcalika)  mentioned  in  the  Katmandu  (Nepal) 
inscription  of  Jisnugupta  1 *  and  the  forerunner  of  the  modern  pancayat. 

Probably  I-Tsing  refers  to  such  Sthaviras  who  journeyed  from 
place  to  place  in  comfort.  “Venerable  and  learned  priests",  he  says, 
"of  Nalanda  monastery  ride  in  sedan-chairs,  but  never  on  horseback! 
and  those  of  the  Maharaja  monastery  do  the  same.  In  this  case,' 
necessary  baggage  is  carried  by  other  persons  or  taken  by  boys.”  3 4 


It  has  been  noticed  already  that  several  Gupta  monarchs  granted 
large  endowments  to  Buddhist  monasteries,  especially  to  the  Nalanda 
vihara.  The  income  from  these  allotments  of  land  was  pooled  into 
a  common  fund  of  the  resident  priests.  This  fund  was  used  for  the 
clothing  and  maintenance  of  the  hliiksas.  "  The  produce  of  the  farms 
and  gardens  ,  states  I-Tsing,  "and  the  profits  arising  from  trees  and 
fruits,  are  distributed  annually  in  shares  to  cover  the  cost  of  clothing. 
The  Indian  monasteries  possess  special  allotments  of  land,  from  the 
produce  of  which  the  clothing  of  the  priests  is  to  be  supplied.’’3  As 
several  of  the  Gupta  inscriptions  reveal,  the  Sahgha  must  have  managed 
the  endowments  of  private  persons  as  well.  The  Sand  stone  inscription 
for  example,  dated  A.  D.  450-51,  issued  in  the  reign  either  of 
Kumara  Gupta  I  or  his  son  and  successor  Skanda  Gupta,  relates  how 
the  Upasika  Harisvamini,  for  the  sake  of  her  parents,  granted  twelve 
chnaras  as  a  permanent  endowment,  to  the  community  of  the 
faithful  ( arzjasanghaya )  at  the  holy  vihara  of  Kakanadabota  (Sanci).  * 
In  fact,  as  I-Tsing  specifically  remarks,  the  will  of  the  assembly  was 
supreme.  “Whenever  anything,  even  a  stalk  of  vegetable  was  given 
(to  the  priests)  by  other  persons,  they  made  use  of  it  through  the 
assent  of  the  assembly”.  In  the.  great  monastery  of 'Tamralipti,  no 
principal  officer  was  appointed  without  its  sanction.  When  any 
business  had  to  be  transacted,  it  was  settled  by  the  Sahgha.  If  any 
priest  decided  anything  by  himself  alone,  or  treated  priests  either 
favourably  or  unfavourably  at  his  own  pleasure,  without  submitting  it  to 


1 1.  A.,  IX,  pp.  170, 173. 

3  I-Tsing,  op.  cit. ,  p.  30. 

8  Ibid.,  p.  193. 

4  Fleet,  op.  cit.,  (62),  p.  262, 
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the  will  of  the  assembly,  he  was  condemned  as  a  Kulapati  (viz.,  that 
he  behaved  like  a  householder)  and  banished  from  the  monastery. 1 

It  must  have  been  a  practice  in  the  monasteries  to  maintain 
proper  accounts  in  an  official  register  of  the  inmates,  past  and 
present.  I-Tsing  tells  us  that  once  a  layman  was  accepted  by  the 
assembly  into  the  Buddhist  Sangha  as  a  priest,  his  name  was 
entered  in  the  Register-Book  of  the  assembly,  and  thenceforth  his  name 
had  no  concern  with  the  Register  of  the  State. 2  From  this  practice 
it  appears  that  he  probably  ceased  to  be  a  lay  citizen  of  the  State. 
Since  monasteries  like  those  of  Kakanadabota  had  survived  from 
the  times  of  Oandra  Gupta  II,  as  the  Sanci  stone  inscription  of 
this  ruler,  dated  A.  D.  412-13,  bears  witness,  it  may  not  unreason¬ 
ably  be  inferred  that  such  registers  must  have  been  maintained 
even  in  those  days.  But  Fa  Hien,  however,  states  that  in  the 
Middle  Kingdom,  people  had  “not  to  register  their  households,”3 
which  they  appear  to  have  done,  as  I-Tsing  suggests,  during  the 
reign  of  Hama.  It  is,  nevertheless,  doubtful  whether  Fa  Hien’s 
statement  can  be  accepted  as  correct.  If  they  kept  such  registers, 
it  is  not  improbable  that  they  were  much  more  careful  about  their 
material  wealth.4 

There  are  some  reasons  to  conclude  that  the  monastics 
introduced  civil  offices  into  the  administration  of  their  Sahghardmas. 
It  is  well-known  that  an  official  in  charge  of  documents  (Karano) 3 
was  known  as  a  Karanilca.  A  similar  officer  was  employed  at 
Kalanda,  as  is  revealed  by  the  Nalanda  stone  inscription  of  the 
reign  of  Yasovarmadeva.  As  soon  as  a  grant  was  made,  it  was 
composed  by  the  composer  and  engraved  by  the  scribe.  Thus  in 
this  inscription  it  is  stated  that  on  a  certain  Malada  making  a  grant, 
“  6ilacandra  and  the  well-known  Karatiika,  Svamidatta,  having 
placed  the  order  of  the  Sangha  on  their  head  without  considering  the 
weight  {of  responsibility)  composed  at  once’’.  6  From  this  statement  it 
is  evident  that  the  composer  and  engraver  set  to  work  immediately 
on  being  ordered  to  do  so  by  the  Assembly  whose  unanimous  verdict 
was  final. 

1  I-Tsing,  op.  cit.,  pp.  62-63. 

1  Ibid.,  p.  65. 

*  Fa  Hien,  op.  cit.  p.  42. 

*  See  in  this  connection  some  of  the  officials  in  the  commissariat  of  an  Svasa 
between  600  B.  C.  and  100  B.  C.  Cf.  Dutt,  Early  Buddhist  Monachism,  pp.  187-88. 

‘  Fleet,  op.  cit.,  (55),  p.  242. 

*  E.  I.,  X,  no.  2,  p.  46.  Italics  mine. 
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I-Tsing  refers  to  the  “many  servants,  male  and  female’1 1  in 
monasteries,  but  who  they  were  and  what  designations  they  had  can¬ 
not  at  present  be  ascertained.  But  among  the  important  officers  of 
the  monastery  may  be  mentioned  the  Ching-fa-tso?ig,  the  Treasure  of 
the  Good  Law,  the  Sthavtra,  the  presiding  priest,  and  the  Karmadana. 
At  Nalanda,  the  congregation,  out  of  the  excessive  respect  they  had 
for  Siiabhadra,  the  Treasure  of  the  Good  Law,,  not  venturing  to  call 
him  by  his  name,  gave  him  the  appellation  of  Ching-fa-Uong .  There 
was  another  officer  designated  as  the  “  Chief  Almoner  ”,  who  provided 
Siiabhadra  with  all  things  necessary  without  stint,  paying  his  res¬ 
pects  according  to  ceremonial :  approaching  him  on  his  knees,  kissing 
his  foot  and  bowing  his  head  to  the  ground.  After  the  usual  greet¬ 
ings  the  Ching-Fa-Tsong  ordered  seats  to  be  brought  and  spread  out 
and  desired  the  Master  of  the  Law,  Yuan  Chwang  and  the  rest  to 
be  seated.2  In  the  Tamralipti  monastery,  this  “Managing  Priest” 
examined  water  at  the  side  of  a  well.  If  it  had  no  insects,  the  water 
was  fit  for  consumption;  if  it  had  some,  it  was  filtered.3 

Hwui  Lun,  a  Korean,  who  probably  followed  Yuan  Chwang,  saw 
some  of  these  officers  at  Nalanda.  “  The  Superior  ”,  he  says,  “  is  a 
very  old  man;  the  karmadana  or  vihdrasvami  or  viharapald  is  the  chief 
officer  after  the  superior ;  and  to  him  the  utmost  deference  is  paid.” 4 

Yuan  Chwang  refers  to  an  important  officer  of  the  monastery, 
whom  he  calls  Karmadana .  When  he  went  to  Nalanda,  he  was 
cordially  received  by  the  whole  community  of  monks,  proferred  a 
special  seat  by  the  side  of  the  Sthavira  (the  presiding  priest),  and 
when  he  took  his  seat,  the  rest  too  sat  down.  After  this  the 
Karmadana  was  directed  to  sound  the  bell  (ghantd)  and  proclaim: 
“Whilst  the  Master  of  the  Law  dwells  in  the  convent,  all  the 
commodities  used  by  the  priests  and  all  the  appliances  of  religion 
are  for  his  convenience,  in  common  with  the  rest  5 

This  important  officer  in  the  monastery,  also  called  the  “sub¬ 
director  ”  ( Karmadana ),  had  several  duties.  He  supervised  the 
monastic  tasks  with  his  three  garments  {trikivara\  especially  when 
a  woman  came  into  a  vihara;  but  this  practice  was  considered  by 
I-Tsing  “too  strict  a  custom”. 6  He  was  also  called  the  Managing 

1  Shamans  Hwui  Li  and  Yen-Tsung,  Life  of  Httien  Tsiang,  p.  105, 

2  Ibid,,  Introduction,  p.  XXVII. 

s  I-Tsing,  op.  cit p.  62. 

4  Shamans  Hwui  Li  and  Yen-Tsung,  op.  cit p.  XXVII.  (Intr.) 

*  Ibid.,  p.  106.  Also  see  Ibid;  pp.  XVII,  XXVI ;  I.  A.,  X,  pp.  109-HO. 

*  I-Tsing,  op.  cit.}  p.  84. 
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Priest  If  there  was  any  dispute  in  “measuring  th©  shadow”  he 
suffered  th©  disputant  monks  to  decide  the  matter  themselves,1  From 
sunset  till  dawn,  the  duty  of  announcing  the  passing  of  time  In  th© 
monastery,  after  observing  th©  water-clock,  fell  to  the  lot  of  this 
officer.3  When  monastics  were  going  to  bathe  the  image  of  the 
Buddha,  this  priest  who  was  in  charge  of  this  function,  struck  a 
gong  (ghcrqta)  as  an  announcements 

I-Tsing  informs  us  further  that  one  who  built  a  monastery  was 
called  a  Vtkdrasv&min,  “owner  of  a  monastery”;  while  the  Keeper, 
the  Warder  of  th©  Gate,  and  he  who  announced  the  affairs  of  the 
Sahgha  were  called  Vih (impaled 

Owing  to  th©  large  endowments,  the  Nalanda  monastery  was 
wealthy  and  self-supporting.  Yuan  Ohwang  has  observed  that  “The 
king  of  the  country  respects  and  honours  the  priests  and  has  remitted 
the  revenues  of  about  100  villages  for  the  endowment  of  the  convent. 
Two  hundred  householders  in  these  villages,  day  by  day,  contribute 
several  hundred  piculs  5  of  ordinary  rice,  and  several  hundred  catties 
in  weight  of  butter  and  milk. 6  Hence  the  students  here,  being  so 
abundantly  supplied,  do  not  require  to  ask  for  the  four  requisites.  7 
This  is  the  source  of  the  perfection  of  their  studies,  to  which  they 
have  arrived.”8  Yuan  Ohwang  further  noticed  that  these  priests  of 
Nalanda  were  so  naturally  dignified  and  grave,  that  during  the  seven 
hundred  years  since  the  foundation  of  the  establishment,  there  was 
not  a  single  case  of  guilty  rebellion  against  rules.9  Living  among 
these  dignified  and  well-nourished  monks,  Yuan  Ohwang  spent  on© 
of  the  happiest  moments  in  his  life.  “Each  day,”  he  says,  “he 
received  120  Jambiras  (a  fruit),  20  (Pin-long-tseu)  ( puga ,  arena  nut), 
20  tau-k'au  (nut-megs)  an  ounce  (tael)  of  Camphor,  and  a  ching 
(peck)  of  Ifahlmli  rioe.  This  rice  is  as  large  as  the  black  bean,  and 
when  cooked  is  aromatic  and  shining  like  no  other  rice  at  all.  It 
grows  only  in  Magadha,  and  nowhere  else.  Every  month  he  was 
presented  with  three  measures  of  oil,  and  daily  a  supply  of  butter 
and  other  things  according  to  his  need.  A  pure  brother  (a  Upasaka) 

1  I-Tsing,  op.  cit  p.  102.  Oft  the  customs  of  measuring  the  shadow,  see  I-Tsing, 
op .  ciL,  pp.  ioo-ioi. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  145. 

s  Ibid.,  p.  147. 

*  Nanjio  Catal.  I,  no.  1491  Ibid.,  p.  148. 

5  I  piV«?  =  l33j  lbs. 

6  I  catty  =160  lbs. 

7  Clothes,  food,  bedding  and  medicine. 

8  Shamans,  Hwui  Li  and  Yen-Tsung,  op.  cit.,  pp.  112-13. 

9  J$iU,  p.  112. 
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and  a  Brahman,  relieved  from  all  religious  duties,  accompanied  him 
with  a  riding  elephant.  In  the  Nalanda  convent  the  abbot  enter¬ 
tains  a  myriad  priests  after  this  fashion.”  1 

In  the  monastery  of  Tamralipti,  I-Tsing  observed  a  strange 
custom.  As  they  were  great  “observers  of  the  precepts”,  and 
knowing  that  cultivation  by  the  priests  themselves  was  prohibited,3 
they  suffered  their  taxable  lands  to  be  cultivated  by  others  freely, 
and  partook  only  of  a  portion  of  the  produce.  Even  vegetables! 
which  were  bought  by  some  of  the  tenants  of  the  monastery’s  lands' 
into  the  sangharamas,  were  divided  by  them  into  three  portions,  one 
of  which  was  presented  by  them  to  the  priests,  while  they  took  the 
rest  with  them.3  If  this  was  the  proportion  which  was  applied  to 
all  the  various  kinds  of  produce,  then  it  would  follow  that  the 
Tamralipti  Sangharama  recovered  only  one  third  of  its  produce. 


finis 


1  Shamans  Hwui  Li  and  Yen  Tsimg,  op.  ciU,  pp.  109-10. 
3  Cf.  PStimokkha,  10,  p.  33, S.  B.  E.,  XIII. 

•  I-Tsing,  op.  cit.,  p.  62. 
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APPENDIX  B. 

Vindhyasakti 
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Some  of  the  (iuptn  insert  pt  ions  re  rout  the  (joints  of  the  lirtilviiuoum 
which  -may  he  .st>/  down  us  folfoirs : 

SAK'flA 

(107  RA 

UMKKRI5NCE 

Vajasanoya 

Kaiifcsa, 

Moot,  op.  cit.  (21)  p,  97 

Madhyamdina 

•  *  *  *  4* 

*  #  * 

Vajasaneya 

Bbaradvaja 

Ibid.  (22)  p.  105 

lin'd. 

Blulrgava 

Ibid. 

Kauruliiiya 

Ibid.  (40)  p.  195 

Katlia 

Vasula 

Ibid. 

Chhandoga- 

Kauthuma  ... 

Aupamanyava 

Ibid.  (23)  p.  109 

Sasataneya  (?) 

Ibid.  (27)  p.  123 

Maitrayamya 

. .. 

Ibid .  (36)  p.  160 

Vajasaneyin 

Vatsa 

Ibid:  (38)  p.  170 

Kar.va  ... 

Bahvpicya  ... 

Sarkar&ksi 

Ibid.  (39)  p.  190 

? 

S§atyayana 

'  Ibid,  (55)  p.  242 

?' 

Parasarya 

Ibid. 

... 

KMyapa 

Ibid- 

...  ... 

Yatsya 

Ibid.  p.  243 

... 

Gautama 

Ibid. 

... 

Atreya 

Ibid. 

Saiidilya  ... 

Ibid. 

Taittiriya 

Maudgalya 

Ibid.  (56)  p.  248 

Ranayamya 

Varsagana 

Ibid.  (16)  p.  71 

? 

Vispuvrddha 

Ibid.  (55)  p.  241 

For  some  more  contemporary  Sakhas  and  Gotras  see  E.  I,  XIX,  no.  19.  pp.  121-125. 
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Aberia,  12. 

Abhayadatta,  252. 

Abhijmna  Sakimtala,  463. 

Abhiras,  12, 

Abhisarikavancita,  470. 

Abhoga,  403. 

Abu-l-Hassan  AH,  17,  18,  19. 

Abu-Salih,  4  66. 

Acala  Singha,  342. 

Acarya  Aryadeva,  569. 

Acyuta  Nandi,  10.  . 

Adabu-l-Muluk,  22. 

Aden,  371. 

Adi  Pur  ana,  487. 

Aditya  Sena  Deva,  63,  64,  79,  82,  83,  85,  87, 
89,  131, 142, 201, 231, 232, 263,  420, 499,  500, 
504,  529,  546,  566. 

Adityavardhana,  63,  508. 

Af gh  anistan,  9,  395. 

Agaladatta,  286. 

Agni  (God),  1 95. 

Agnimitra,  445,  446,  452. 

Ahicchatra  (Ramnagar),  317,  504. 

Aihoje,  437,  438. 

Aila,  372. 

Airikina,  26. 

Airikina  Visaya,  31 1. 

Ajanta,  1,  121,  124,  131,  178,  184, 186, 190, 
196,  404,  410,  411,  413,  418,  420,  422,  423, 

424,426,428,454,459. 

Ajanta  caves,  173. 

Ajagaradasa,  545. 

Ajapura,  310,  544. 

Ajatasatra,  492. 

Ajayagadh  State,  5, 

Ajmere,  360. 

Akalanka  Deva,  486,  487,  488. 

Akara,  26. 

Aksasahaprapa,  313. 
xilavaka,  II. 

Alavaki  (Ghazipur),  II, 

Alberuni,  5. 

Alexander,  494. 

Alexandria,  371. 

Ali  Madras,  18. 

Alipura,  18, 19. 

Allahabad  (Dist.),  374,  441. 


Allan,  Mr  John  (scholar),  8, 10, 15,  382. 
Almora  (Dist.),  18, 

Altekar,  Dr.  A.  S.  (scholar),  20,  83,  352. 
Alupa,  430. 

Amara,  469. 

Amarasimha,  462. 

Amaravati,  1. 

Arhbika  (Goddess),  509. 

Arhbika  (village),  288. 

Amma  II,  311. 

Amoghavarsa  I,  17,  21, 215,  305. 
Amrakardava,  594. 

Anandapura,  74. 

Anangavana,  477. 

Ananta,  500. 

Anantadevi,  32,  34. 

Anantaklrti,  369. 

Anantavarman  (King,  Maukhari),  152,  216, 
4H  504. 

Anga,  84,  85,  86. 

Angadiya  Visaya ,  317. 

Angaravarsa,  285, 

Antaka,  304, 494. 

Antarvedi,  310,  510. 

Apaharavarman,  156, 190,  282, 286. 
Aparanta,  395. 

Aparantaka,  479. 

Aptoryama  (sacrifice),  3. 

Arhatas,  199. 

Ar  juna,  79, 443,  490. 

Ar junayanas,  n. 

Arkigrama,  312. 

Arrah,  429. 

Arrian,  489. 

Arsinoe,  372. 

Arthapala,  216,  284. 

Arthapati,  283. 

Arthasastra,  10 6,  182,  197,  218,  221,224,  228, 
229,  350- 
Arya,  509. 

Arya  Asanga,  480,  481, 

Arya  Bhatta,  465. 

Arya  Deva,  480. 

Aryamanjusrimuldkalpa ,  33,  64,  88,  89. 
Asmaka,  84. 

Asoka,  221, 267,  307, 444, 492. 

Assam,  71,  123, 180,  258, 403, 428.  . 

Asura  Visvarupa,  537* 

Asvamedha  (sacrifice),  2. 
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Asvapati,  3. 

Atavika,  11. 

A  Ui'ityavzCilnWii  red,  463. 

Augustus,  371, 

Avakiisika,  269,  287. 

Avamukta,  13. 

Avanti,  39, 264,  478. 

Amntisundankatlnu  470, 476, 

Avantivarman,  68,  80,  205,  5 12* 

Avidheya,  85. 

Avimaraka,  47a. 

Aycdhya,  2 7,  28,  $X,  149,  262, 480,  SOX. 

E 

Bactra,  372, 

Badfuni,  86,  305, 430. 

Bai*helkhand  Division,  309. 

Baijnath,  18. 

Balabhadra,  283, 

Baladitya  1, 569. 

Baladitya  II,  565. 

Balakrda,  260. 

B&lasiihha,  2. 

Balavardhana,  2. 

Balavarman,  xo,  347, 355. 

Bamiyar*,  521. 

Etna,  3,  H),  16,  19,  63, 65,  70,  72, 96,  97,  98, 
99,  xoi,  102,  104,  105,  106,  108, 1 1 2, 113, 
1X4,  1*6,  H8,  121,  X23,  125,  128, 137,  H9, 
140,  I4X,  1#,  152,  XS3>  iS4»  155*  159#  161, 
X62,  164,  X65,  166,  X74  I75»  1 76, 177, 180, 
184,  185*  186,  187,  189, 19li  193*  *93,  194# 
195,  196,  198,  200,  204,  205*  207,  208,  209, 
211,  213,  214,  2X5,  216,  217,  232,  248,  25D, 
254,  255,  256,  264,  265,  272,  279,  280,  294, 
302,  333,  341,  352,  359.363,399,403,407, 
408,  409,  411,  412,  415.418,419,420,423, 
424,  427,  428,  445,  44 7,  448,  452, 455, 459, 
460,  461,  464,  469,  4/o,  473,  474,  475.  476, 
477,  479,  484,  506,  508,  513,  534*  535,  546, 

:  554,  555,  566,  .567.  . 

Banavasi,  437. 

Bandarijidrapathaka,  315- 
Bandhumitra,  293. 

Bandhirvarman,  31,  33,  1x3,  122,  142,  147, 
152,  216,  308,  310,  343*  347,  366, 419,  425, 
430, 431,  471,  501,  510. 

Bandopadhyaya,  R.D.  (scholar),  (see  Batierji, 
R.  D.  below),  299. 

Banerji,  R.  D.,  (scholar),  7,  9,  10,  18,  20, 
429,  430. 

Bappadeva,  263,  343. 

Bappaswamin,  304. 

Barabanki  (Dist.),  40. 

Barak  ur,  430. 

Barkamaris,1 17, 21,  22  (see  Candra  Gupta  II 
and  Vikramaditya  II  below). 

Barnett,  Dr.  L.  D.,  (scholar),  13,  335,  347. 


Rfirygfua,  144, 373- 

Basak,  Dr.  R.  G„  (scholar),  260, 299,  336. 
Basfirh,  259,  264,  269. 

Batihfirgarli,  12. 

Beal,  Dr.  Samuel,  (scholar),  5,  8,  591, 

Beas,  (river),  18. 

Benares,  (rity),  439,  44 1. 

Bengal,  9,  24,  37, 79,  89,  91, 239,  260,  370,  389. 
Benuakarpara,  312. 

Ben  nay  Tula.  378. 

Berenice,  37 1,  372* 

Resnagar,  490. 

Rhabua,  429,  435* 

Bhadra,  276. 

Bhadrabalui  I,  494. 

Bhadrabrdm  If,  560. 

Bhadrakali,  509. 

Bhadraruci,  577. 

Rhagavata,  49X. 

Bhagirathi,  (river),  172. 

Bhagraha  ( Dutaka),  342, 

’  Bhairavaearya,  428,  506,  507,  508. 
Bhambusapadraka,  338* 

Bhaiularkar,  Dr.  IX  R.,  (scholar),  12,  1$,  1 8* 
Bhiindi,  70,  13c),  166,  248,  412,  427. 

Bhana  Gupta,  21,  68,  292,  293,  337. 

Bhaim  Gupta  III,  (Bninditya),  85,  86. 
Bhanuvarman,  (Kadamba),  309. 

Bharasiva  (Maharaja),  2, 1 72, 
Bharalakhatula,  sir. 

Bharatpur  State.  X2. 

Bharavi,  470,  476. 

Bharhut,  493. 

Bhartrhari,  477,  486. 

Bhartrhari-Sdstra,  477. 

Bhartrmentha,  468. 

Bharukaccba  (Broach),  76,  371.  .  ■ 
Bharukaccha  Visaya,  304. 

Bhasa,  468,  469. 

.  Bhaskaradatta,  270. 

■Bh&skaravarman,  (of  Omarupa)*  66, 71, 79* 

89, 131, 180, 239, 258, 263, 357. 576, 448. 

Bhataraka,  40,  263,  503. 

Bhattacharya,  Mr'  B.  C.,  (scholar),  259, 356*;' 
Bhattara  Haricandra,  470. 

Bhatti,  477. 

Bhatti  Kduya ,  477. 

Bhavabhuti,  553. 

Bhavanaga,  (Emperor),  2,  504,  54; 

Bhavani  (Goddess),  504,  509. 

Bhavisya  {Puraya),  551,  552,  $53* 

Bhida,  374. 

Bhilsa,  12,  26, 440. 

Bhlmavarman,  134. 

I  Bhoga,  3 77. 
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Bhogavarman,  82,  85. 

Bhoja,  463,  47a. 

Bhojakata.  329,  356. 

Bhopal  Agency,  (State),  435,  500. 

Bhiiraara,  427,  428,  435,  436,  439,  440,  441, 
443,  453,  454,  455,  54i,  591* 
Bhumilikamandaji,  316. 

Bhutas,  563. 

Bhuvanesvara,  433, 437,  438. 

Bihar,  37,  79,  83,  85,  89,  91,  429,  433. 
Bijaygadh,  12. 

Bijjana,  (Emperor),  266. 

Bilaspur,  12. 

Bilsad,  30. 

Bilvakata  (sthali),  314,  315. 

Bithoor,  12. 

Bodha  Gaya,  433,  516,  518,  565- 
Bodhi  (monastery),  578. 

Brahma  (God),  440,  555. 

Brahmadatta  (Ujarika),  299. 

Brahmanas,  92,  93,  94,  96,  97,  100,  102, 103, 
129,  136,  144,  147,  169,  172,  210,  213,  225, 
226,  228,  284,  288,  297,  323,  334,  346,  358, 
359,  360,  368,  412,  415,490,495,  573. 
Brahmanda,  2. 

Brahmanya,  501. 

Brahmapuraka,  3x2,  354. 

Brahma  Pur  ana ,  551,553. 

Brahmaputra,  (river),  503. 

Brahmins,  95, 123. 

Brhaspati,  (Law  Giver)  161,  168,  219,  22p 

324,330. 

Brhasjati  Safnhita  (or  Smrti),  552. 

Broach,  370. 

Brown,  Mr  Percy,  (scholar),  436,  439,  444. 
Buddha,  157, 178, 249,  388,  480,  585,  588,  593 
Buddhamitra,  519. 

Buddharaja,  86, 239,  304. 

Buddhila,  (monk),  160. 

Buddhists,  275. 

Budha  Gupta,  9, 32, 85, 200, 243, 289, 290, 292, 
293,  299,  310,  3ix,  331,  337, 338,  366,  389, 
390,  497,499,  5*1,  568,  5/1. 

Biihler,  Dr  Georg,  (scholar),  21, 261,  339, 349. 
Bulandshahr  (Dist),  10. 

Bundelkhand,  5,  309. 

Burgess,  Dr  James,  (scholar),  I 
Burita,  3  22. 

Byana,  12. 


Cakrabhrt,  432. 

Cakrapalita,  34,  130, 252,  265,  432. 
Calasoka,  492. 

Calukyas  (of  Badami),  72, 84, 86, 304,  305, 541. 
Calukyas  (of  Kalyani),  305,  311. 


Cambay,  39. 

Cambridge,  573,  574. 

Campa  (city),  156,  370,  376,  377,  378,  380, 
38i,  535* 

Canaka,  1. 

Canakya,  (Kautalya),  278,  361. 

Candaghosa,  285. 

Candalas,  94,  95,  X15, 145, 146,  267,  280,  281. 
Canda-pallika,  255. 

Candasimha,  285. 

Cahdi,  41 1. 

Cahdika,  509. 

Candisataka ,  475. 

Candra,  7, 15,  380. 

Candraditya,  86,  390,  470. 

Candragiri,  494. 

Candragomin,  469, 483,  484. 

Candragrama,  331. 

Candra  Gupta,  (Dmsaditya),  539. 

Candra  Gupta  Sri,  27. 

Candra  Gupta  1, 6,  7,  8,  9,  26,  232,  236,  242, 
295 , 382,  384,  391, 401,  510,  539* 

Candra  Gupta  II,  (Vikramaditya),  4,  c,  14, 
15,  16,  17, 18,  19,20,21,  22,23,24,  25,  26, 
27,  29,  30,  32,  33,  36,  37,  39,  64,  109,  112, 
144,  179,  215,  231,  234,  241,  2 77,  278,  303, 
308,  31 1,  346,  350,562,  363,  367,  373,  381, 
383,  384,  385,  386,  387,  388,  390,  391,  m 
402,  440,  462,  463, 466,  467,  480,  496,  500, 
5i8,  5X9,  530,  538,  539,  540,  548,  569,  596. 
Candra  Gupta  Maurya,  183,  278,  361,  494. 
Candraplda,  104, 140,  155, 159,  174, 175,  192, 
194, 196,  197, 201,  399,  448,  574. 

Candras,  The  (a  royal  family),  91. 
Candrasena,  96. 

Candravarman,  7,  10,  33. 

Caramanka,  177,  329,  353,  356. 

Caranas,  142. 

Carrhae,  372. 

Carudatta,  280. 

Central  India,  X2, 13* 

Central  Provinces,  12,  37. 

Ceylon,  130, 469, 516,  517, 565. 

Chanda,  Ramprasad,  (scholar),  1* 

Chan-jo,  (Campa),  376. 


Charlesworth,  Mr  J\£  (scholar),  372, 
Chatramaha,  288. 

Chehrkka,  (Takka  ?>,  (Rajapur  ?),  145, 
Che-lan-ta ,  375. 

Chenab,  (river),  24, 37. 

Chhabra,  Dr  Ch.,  (scholar),  260* 
Chhodugomin,  484. 

Chicakole,  13. 

China,  125, 130,  143,  144, 257, 258,  373,  3 77 
378,  379»  4<>6,  593* 

Ching-fa-tsong,  597, 

Chingleput,  (Dist),  13, 
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Chwang,  Yuan,  44,  45.  49.  69.  72.  73.  74.  75. 
79.  80,  97, 100,  107, 108, 114,  118,  X2X,  122, 
124,  125,  126,  127,  128,  132,  140.  143,  IG2, 

163,  165,  166,  248,  249,  257,  279,  281,  332. 

392, 363, 376.  391, 403,404,  405, 408. 411, 
424,  427,  455,  480,  481.482,  504,  513,  517. 
521,  522,  524.  527,  528,  560,  563,  564.  5«>, 

589,  570,  573,  575.  576,  577.  59*.  59=,  597, 

5  98. 

Cina-Bhukti,  S2** 

Ciratadatta,  30, 293. 

Cirbira,  364. 

Citrabhanu,  96, 165,  473* 

Cltrakutfa,  37. 

Citrakutaswamin,  49  7* 

Gitraratha,  232, 

.Citravarma,  263, 

Citravarman,  343. 

Codrington,  Mr  K.  de  B,,  (scholar),  442,  444, 
Cometli,  373. 

Comxnagene,  372. 

Conjcevanim,  13. 

Coptos,  371,  372.  : 

Ctesiphon,  372.  | 

Cunningham,  Maj-Genu  Sir  Alexander,  1 

(scholar),  317, 432, 569.  j 

Curtins,  182.  ^  : 

Cutu-Kulanafida  Sata-Karani,  261.  | 

Gyavana,  14 1. 

D 

Dabhala,  (Dahala— J ubbu Spore),  11,309. 

Dadda  II,  73V  74,  76, 77,  ft,  339* 

Dadhica,  450. 

Dalvaputras,  13. 

Daksinapatha,  12, 141, 161, 222, 310. 
Damalipta,  (T&mralipti),  133. 

Damana,  12. 

Damirica,  (Tamilagam),  371. 

Damodara  Gupta,  63, 64, 67,  201,  546. 

Damoh,  12. 

Damstrasena,  521. 

Dandin,  118, 122,  133, 143,  156,  159, 160, 161, 
187, 190, 191, 197, 198, 201, 216, 235, 236, 
278,  28X,  282,  283,  285,  347,  369.  378,  399, 
445,  460, 461,  470, 476, 553- 
Dantapura  (Dantaguda,  Dantagula),  377, 380. 
Dantivarman,  239. 

Darada,  373* 

Darduraka,  477. 

Daruvarman,  361. 

Dasapura,  (Dasore),.  31,  113,  147,  308,  310, 
366,  431. 

Dasaratha,  446. 

Dasavaikalika-niryukti-tika ,  487. 

Das  Gupta,  Mr  N*  N.,  (scholar),  299. 
Datilacarya,  531. 

Dattadevi,  232,  495. 


Dattaka,  183. 

De,  Dr.  S.  K.  (scholar),  475. 

Deccan,  39,  139,  4*3, 

Deo-Baranark,  5 1 2. 

Deogadhy  (or  Deogarh,— Jhansi  Dist),  428, 
432,  444, 500,  54** 

Deogadh  Hill,  43d 
Devabhattaraka,  293, 

De.va  Gupta,  66,  (58,  69,  ;o,  8 1,  82,  89,  474. 

479,  533* 

Deva  Gupta  II,  71,  566* 

Dcva  Gupta  III,  64,  84. 

;  Deva  Gupta  IV,  64,  83,  84,  87,  88, 

Deva  Guptadeva,  504. 

Devakhadga,  356. 

Devaki,  498,  500. 

Devapaladeva,  240. 

Devapura,  379. 

Deva  P’tisa,  480. 

Devanistra,  13. 

Devardhigani,  485,  494, 

Devasarman,  354, 365, 

Devatil,  276, 

Devavarma,  516. 

Devendrabodhi,  483. 

Devicahdraguptam,  8, 15,  16,  2t,  25,  21$,  470. 
Deyini,  380* 

Dhama  Gupta,  (Dharma  Gupta  ?)  321, 

Dhanada,  304  496. 

Dhanaidaha,  9. 

Dhanaraitra,  284. 

Dhanahjaya,  13, 

Dhanavantri,  462, 

Dhanyaka,  285- 
Dhanyavifnu,  21 3, 311,  499. 

Dharadhisa,  26. 

Dharana,  379,  380. 

Dharapatta,  503,  5 12. 

Dharasena  I,  315,  339,  500.  $03,  528. 
Dharasena  II,  (Maharaja),  172,  239,  261,  263, 
289,  295,  300,  3*4,  3*5,  334  338,  343*344 
352,  358,  361,  364,  425,  473,  503, 5X4,533, 
547,  550. 

Dharasena  III,  503,  570. 

Dharasena  IV,  40,  74  76,  77,  78,  79,  230, 234, 
3*5,  503,  570. 

Dharasena  Sri,  477. 

Dharmaditya,  75,  80,  287,  289,  316,  328,  331, 
357,  503* 

Dharmaganja,  572. 

Dharma  Gupta,  521. 

Dharmaklrti,  481,  482*  484,  485,  487. 
Dharmapaladeva,  91,  238, 262,  266,  301, 482, 
483,  485,  572,  574* 

Dharmasastras,  194. 

Dhavasandika,  256,  360,  484,  545. 
Dhenikagrama,  316, 
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Dhrtarastra,  1/8. 

Dhrtimitra,  293. 

Dhrtipala,  293. 

Dhruvabhata,  73,  74,  77. 

Dhruvabhuti,  236,  263. 

Dhurvadatta,  472. 

Dhruvadevi,  16,  25/ in,  215. 
Dhruvasarman,  431,  501. 

Dhruvasena  I,  239,  242,  313,  344,  358,  359, 
362,  512,  570. 

Dhruvasena  II,  {Baladitya),  74,  76,  316,  359. 

479,  503,  512.  . 

Dhruvasena  III,  200,  234,  263,  309,  344,  426, 
503* 

Dhruvasvamini,  18,  27,  332. 

Digaihbara,  103. 

Dinnaga,  (or  Dignaga),  463,  469,  481,  482, 

48  3. 

Dipanaka,  315. 

Divakaramitra,  113,  566,  567,  576, 
Divakaranandin,  291. 

Divakarasena,  232. 

Dronasiriiha,  172,  503. 

Dudda -Sangharama,  276,  565,  568,  570. 
Duradhamitra,  514. 

Durga,  (Goddess),  210,  504,  509,  541,  542. 
Dusyanta,  445,  446. 

Dvasaditya,  390. 

E 


Ganapati  (God),  105, 108. 

Ganapati  Sastri,  T.,  457. 

Gandhamadhana,  418. 

Gandhara,  373,  374,  481. 

Ganesa,  147/439,  440. 

Ganga  (Goddess),  383, 

Gangas  (dynasty),  I. 

Ganga-Yamuna  (symbol),  88,  429,  437,  444. 
Ganges  (river),  132,  133, 164,  249,  282,  310, 
373,374,  375,  376,  381,  509,  522. 

Gangoly,  Mr  O.  C.  (scholar),  537. 

Gan  jam,  (Dist),  13. 

Ganj-Nachna,  1. 

Gargara,  (river),  147. 

Garuda  (God),  438,  496,  538,  539. 

Gauda  country  (Panca  Gatidas),  91,  473, 
Gaudas,  65,  66, 70,  72,  79,  80,  91. 

Gaudavdho,  72. 

Gauri  (Goddess),  509. 

Gautama  (Law  Giver)  226. 

Gautamiputra,  4,  7. 

Gaya,  24,  578- 
Gaya  Dist,  40. 

Gharipur,  375. 

Ghasuhdi,  490. 

Ghatakarpara,  462. 

Ghatikas,  107. 

Ghatotkaca  Gupta,  5,  8, 31,  33,  35, 230,  390, 


East  Bengal,  289.  , 
Egypt,  421. 

Ellore,  13. 

Eran, 21,31 
Erahdapalle,  12. 
Euphrates,  (river)  372. 


Fa  Hien,  24,  94,  95, 107,  115,  1x6,  117,  130 

*43,  O45’  I47’ l62’  217 '  350.  363.  373 

374  370,  381, 402,  404,  405,  406,  423,  428 

HI'  530.  56o,  564,  569,  572,  573,  578 
5»i,  5oo,  596. 

Jbang-Chih,  (a  Chinese  work),  8 1. 

Eiruz,  (King),  465 

Fket,  J.  F.  (scholar),  5,  7.  8, 9,  87,  238,  259, 
2^,  302,  306,  309,  317,  339,  347,  348,  351, 
353,358,430,  515. 

Fe-to-kio-to ,  32* 


Gaja-Lakshmi,  332. 
Gallu,  365,  472. 
Gambhira,  208. 
Ganadasa,  457,  459. 
Ganapatinaga,  10,  26. 


Ghazipur,  38. 

Ghora  Ahgirasa,  490,  509. 

Ghosal,  Dr.  U.  N.,  (scholar),  335/  347#  34»# 
349- 

Girikottura,  13. 

Giristhala,  379. 

Goalbhlta,  275. 

Godavari  (river),  12,  381. 

Gomati,  18. 

Gomatikotta,  85,  90. 

Gomidattasvamin  Bhatta,  329. 

Gondwana  (Eastern),  12. 

Gopa  (mountain)  511. 

Gopacandra,  80,  269,  316, 329. 

Gopala,  91. 

Gopalpur,  370. 

Goparaja,  109, 164,  2x2,  215, 430. 
Gppasvamin,  287, 296, 302, 341,  345, 543 
Gorajjabhoga,  304, 

Gorakhpur,  560. 

Gosarman  {dear y a),  2 76,  559. 

Govinda  (engraver),  364. 

Govinda  III  (Rastrakuta),  89,  305. 

Govinda  Gupta,  27, 28,29,30,  35,  36. 
Grahavarman,  66,  80,  81,  204,  205,  208,  209, 
474,479*568. 

Grdhrakuta,  534. 
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Grhagupta*  283. 

Grhamitrapalita,  53 1. 

Grunibates,  20, 

Guadaka,  290. 

Guha  (a  maty  a),  296,  34 1,  3 66,  473. 

Guhasena,  106, 308,  341,  503,  565,  5/0* 
Gujarat,  25, 39,  74, 142,  144,  366. 

Gunamati,  574. 

Gunanatidm,  275, 

' GuniltaiXf r ahara,  355* 

Gunjakirti,  365,472- 
Gupta  Era,  9. 

Gupta,  Mr  K.  M-,  (scholar),  339, 

Gupta,  Sri,  5,  8, 15,  39- 
Guptas,  The,  1,  1 16, 129, 143,  2x4, 224,  229, 
231,  232,  242,  266,  273,303,  306,317,32/, 
330,  341, 360, 393, 428,  430,  541,  566,  570- 
Gurjara  Pratiharas,  19* 

Gurjaras,  78. 

Guru  Govindsingh,  18* 

Gwalior  State,  10,  12. 

H 


Hadrian,  371* 

Haihayas,  (Kalacuriyas),  86, 

Haimavati,  509. 

Halayudha,  430. 

Hamsamitra,  514. 

Hamsavega,  71,  179,  180,181,250,403,418, 
448,  449. 

Hara,  501. 

Haradatta,  457- 

Haraprasada  Sastri,  Dr  H.,  (scholar),  7. 
Haribala,  242, 

Haribhadra  Suri  1, 378,  380, 487,  536,  537* 
Haricahdra,  470,  508, 

Harigupta,  532>  533,  $4°* 

Harisamba,  178. 

Haris ena  Tilabhattaraka,  173,  236, 24 1,  293, 

341,342,363,467- 

Harisvanai,  478,  479. 

Harisvamini,  368, 519,  595, 

Hariti,  583. 

Harivarman,  95. 

Harivisnu,  499. 

Hariyanaka,  362. 

Harsacarita ,  10, 155, 187,  265,  2 72,  302,  317, 
361, 464,  469, 474,  475/  476. 

Harsadeva,  447. 

Harsa  Era,  83. 

Harsa  (vardhana),  3,  63,  69,  71,  72,  73,  74, 
76,  77,  78,  79, 81, 82, 83,  85,  89,  95,  96,  98, 
xoi,  116,  11 8,  121,  123, 125, 127, 131, 132, 
135, 136, 139, 146, 150,  155,  162,  163,  164, 
165, 166, 168, 169, 170,  171,  174,  I7S,  176, 
178,  179,  180,  181,  182, 184, 185, 186, 187, 
189, 192, 194, 196, 199,  204,  208,  210,  215, 


216,  217,  234,  239,  248.  249,250,251,256, 
257,  258,  263,  2<>4,  267,  268,  279,  294,  302, 
304,3*2,  3*7,  333*  335*  344*  352,  357,  359, 
3<k>,  363,  364,  405,  407,408,409,411,4*2, 
4M,4i5,4t7*4i9,42l,  424,  427,  428,  448, 

449,  450,  455,  459,  400,  464,  473, 474  475 
479,464,499,504,  505,  508,  512,  513,  522, 
523,  524,  526,  528,  529,  550,533,535,540, 
5<H,  566,  508,  575,  585, 596. 

Hastavapraharani,  313,  358, 


Hast  in  (Maharaja),  100,  1 10,  152,  235,  237, 
242,  262,  277,  294,  29S  301,307,308,310, 
330,342,349,350,  351,  355,  471,  472,  502, 
544, 549, 590,  591. 


Iiastivarman,  13. 

Ilayagnva,  468. 

H  diodora,  490. 
Ilcmaeandrasuri,  483,  484. 
Henibhata,  296. 

Ilcrakl es,  489. 

Himalayas,  18, 40,  319, 
Hindus,  144,  164,  275- 
Ilippalus,  371, 

History  0/  Scientists,  22. 
Ilormos,  372. 

Hosangabad,  1, 
lloysakis,  437. 

Hultzsch,  Dr  E.,  313,  $14- 
Hunas,  31,  32,  34,  35,  465,484- 
Huviska*  21,  494, 

Hwui  Luo,  5,  5^4#  515,  597- 


I 

I-cha~mo-m*mot  .King  of  Central  India,  90, 
India,  131, 144, 164,  37L  372- 
Indo-Greeks*  164. 

Indra,  (God)  304, 440, 494,  537* 

Indrabhutt,  493, 

Indra-Gomin,  484. 

Indra ji,  Dr.  Bhagwanli.1  (scholar),  I,  238. 
Indrapura,  367. 

Indumati,  446. 

Indua  (river),  373, 

Inginasangama  (river),  561. 

Iran,  395- 
Iravati,445. 

Isana,  477.  ■ . 

Isanavarman,  3,  40,  79,  106. 

Isidore,  372. 

Isvaradasa,  471. 

Isvaradeva,  529. 

Isvara  Gupta,  344. 

I-Tsing,  8,  99,  IOO,  107,  108,  109,112,  124 
143, 144,  163,  376,  377,  378,  403,  477,  482 
514,5X5,  565,566,568,  569,  570,  576,  578 
579,  582,  585,  586*  587,  588,  589,  592*  595. 
596,597, 598,  599- 
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i 

Jaikadeva,  316. 

Jainas,  199,  275,  566. 

Jakka^266. 

Jalandhara,  493,  504,  521. 

Jambhala,  443. 

Jamuna,  310. 

Janakiharana,  478. 

Jangoyika,  (village),  288. 

Jantavura,  381. 

Jasaditya,  380. 

JatdkaSy  (stories),  322. 

Jayabhata  I,  76,  339. 

Jayabhata  II,  73,  76,  78,  288,  365. 

Jayadatta,  290,293. 

Jayadeva  IT,  84,  91. 

Jayaditya,  477, 478,  483, 484. 

Jaya  Gupta,  2, 390. 

Jayanaga,  71. 

Jayanatha,  Maharaja,  (King),  255,  513,  342, 
350,  351,  354,  360,  365,  471,472,  502,545, 
547,  551. 

Jayanta,  91. 

Jayantipura,  31 1. 

Jayapida,  91. 

Jaya  Prakandayasa,  391. 

Jayaraja,  342. 

Jayasena,  577. 

Jayaswal,  K.  P.,  (scholar),  1, 18, 19,  20,  466, 
468. 

Jayaswamini,  232. 

Jayavardhana  II,  89. 

Jayavarman,  33. 

Jhansi  Dist.,  428,  432, 436,  500. 

Jhar,  (village),  314. 

Jhelum,  (river),  3, 18,  69. 

Jinendra,  561. 

Jivanta,  367. 

Jivasiddhi,  275. 

Jivlta  Gupta  1, 79. 

Jivxta  Gupta  II,  67,  68,  76,  79,  84,  85,  89,  90, 
131,  181,  236,  238,  239,  241, 259,  262, 263, 
296,  300,  303,  308,  312,  471,  512,  514. 
Jnanacandra,  574,  576. 

Jodhpur,  7,  33* 

Jodhpur  State,  10. 

Jullunder  Doab,  19. 

Junagadh,  32,  34. 

Jutikas,  563. 

Jyotisa  Vedahga ,  106. 

K 

Kabul,  20. 

Kaca,^,  14, 15, 16,  383. 

Kacara-Dallika.  308.  300.  313,  33a. 


Kadambakula,  (Kadamhas),  1, 3, 107. 
Kadambari,  155,  175,  197,  201, 232,  448, 450, 
474  505* 

Kadara,  380. 

Kafiristan,  374. 

Kahaum,  560. 

Kah-pi’t’a,  (K apith a— Sa nkasy a),  115. 
Kailasa,  432. 

Kajurgira,  (-Kankjol-Rajmahal),  132. 
Kakanada,  12. 

Kakanadabota,  368,  519,  564,  594,  595,  596. 
Kakapura,  12. 

Kakas,  12. 

Kakka,  473. 

Kakubha,  307. 

Kakusthavarman,  463,  561. 

Kalacuriyas,  40,  62,  68,  2 66,  303,  304. 
Kalalaya,  490. 

Kalaratri,  509. 

Kalavanga,  (village),  561. 

Kalhana,  90,  91. 

Kali,  (Goddess),  508,  509* 

Kalidasa,  95,  96,  98,  99,  105,  110,  III,  1 14, 
116,  117,  120,  121,  122, 131, 134, 135*  140. 
142,  144,  148,  153,  156,  157,  159,  163, 164, 
165,  168,  171,  182,  183, 184, 185, 188, 189, 
193,  198,  200,  201,  202,  204,  209,  212,  214, 
217,  231,  233,  235,  243,  244,  245,  246,  247, 
250,  251,  253,  254,  261,262,265,266,273, 
274,  278,  279,  289,  294,  333, 400,  402,  405, 
406,  409,  410,  411,  412,413,  417,418,419, 
420,  421,  424,  430,  445, 446, 447,  448, 450, 
451,  452,  454,  456,  460,461,462,463,  464, 
465,  466,  467,  468,  476,481,  505,  506,  531, 
553,  590. 

Kalika,  (Goddess),  90. 

Kaljpa  Sutra,  556, 557,  558* 

Kalinga,  39,  86,  91,  131,  370,  381,  395,  483, 
494* 

Kalinganagara,  381. 

Kalyanavarman,  162. 

Kalyani,  305* 

Kamadeva,  (God),  162, 191,  448, 45°,  501* 
Kamaladevi,  83. 

Kamala  Srila,  485. 

Kamamahjari,  535* 

Kamahdaka,  22,  247,  248,  466,  467,  553* 
Kama  pal  a,  284,  285. 

Kamarnava  I,  (Coda-Gahga  King),  381. 
KamarSpa,  66,  71,  7%  79,  131.  *32, 180,  257, 
258,  263,  357,  376, 448,  449,  523* 

Ka?nasiitra,  161, 471* 

Kambhoja,  321. 

Kanada,  566. 

Kanakavati,  283. 

Kanasarukmana,  323. 

Kanauj,  66,  72,  80,  168,  270,  250,  264,  317, 
344*  374,  423,  504,  533,  575* 
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Kanci,  (city)  13,  87,  191,481,  482. 
Kandukavati,  466. 

Kangra  Valley,  19, 

Kanha  Deav,  480. 

Kaniska,  20, 493, 494, 

Kan  kali  Tila,  494. 

Kanyakubja,  66,  68,  70,  73,  8l,  132, 135,  359, 
409,505,513^522, 523,524*  '  '  .  * 

Kapalikas,  563. 

Kapila,  500,  566* 

Kapilavastu,  374,  519. 

Kapha,  13L 
Karamdanda,  23. 

Kardama-pati,  309, 

Karitalai,  309. 

Karkaraja,  (King),  339* 

Karle,  2, 224. 

Karnadeva,  268, 

Karnanrpa,  480, 

Karnasuvarna,  69,  71,  79, 

Karnataka  country,  311, 314.,  354,  362,  37a 
Karnatala,  506, 

Karpatika,  (Brahraanas),  336. 

Karttikeya,  (God),  x8,  19/387,  392, 440, 
Kartripura,  19. 

Kashmir,  (Kasmira),  115,  374,  465, 577, 

KM  (city),  89, 284,  395. 

KaHkczvrtti,  477, 478, 

K&syapa,  453,  492. 

KatacQris,  (Kalacuriyas)-see  Kajacuriyas 

above,  40* 

Katiha  (dvipa),  380. 

Kataka,  306. 

Kathasaritsagara,  38 1. 

Kathiawad,  (Kathiawix),  24,  26,  13 1,  314, 
316,  466. 

Katmandu,  595. 

Kttyayini,  504,  509. 

Kaumudi mahotsava ,  161,  X83,  250,  266,  267, 
467,470. 


Kauraja,  12. 

Kausambi,  (Rosimbi),  160, 374,  375,  482. 
Kausiki,  457, 


Kantalya,  ii,  118, 119, 120, 157, 182, 1 92, 197. 
218,  219, 220,  221, 228,  229,  235,  247,  266, 
267, 271, 277, 307, 320, 321,  327, 3m  330, 
334)  346,  351,  253,  360,  394>  395)  589,  590. 
Kavyadarsa,  476. 

Kavyatnima?h$at  18. 

Keddah,  380. 


Keith,  Dr.  A.B.,  (scholar),  470,  475,  477. 
Kesava,  512. 

Khadatapara,  (visaya),  290. 

Khadgas  of  Samatata  (dynasty),  79,  90. 
Kharagraba  1, 177. 

Kharagraha  II,  95,  201,  503, 


j  Kharavela,  494. 

Kharpara,  1 2. 

Kliasa,  20. 

Kliazraji,  I  bn  Abi  tlsaibei’a,  22, 
Khetakahara,  335. 

Kliotan,  373,  375. 

Kiang-mnf  592. 

Kidara,  380. 

Kielhorn,  Dr.  F.,  (scholar),  78,  303,  464* 
Kikataputra,  315. 

Kila-Kila  Kings,  x. 

Kim,  (river),  86. 

Kiniki  Khetaka,  3x2, 

Kinnaras,  (a  wild  tribe),  X92, 

Kir  at  as,  (a  wild  tribe),  255,  414. 

Kxrtivannan  T,  86. 

KisoraviLlaka,  68. 

Kisorilca,  468. 

K'i-t'a  (Ch’a),  (Outeh),  I30. 

Kittel,  Rev,  F.,  309. 

Kleisobora,  490. 

Kohat,  374. 

Kokamukhasv ftmin,  337,* 

Kollapuraka,  177. 

Konarievi,  (Queen)  87,  23I,  504. 

Konch,  433. 

Kondaraja,  356. 

Kongyoda,  (Gan jam),  77. 

Konev,  Dr.Sten,  (scholar),  13, 313,  314. 
Korp&rika  agraMra,  308, 310,  355)  544* 
Kosala  (Desa),  12, 39,  91, 145, 147,  312,  405, 
■406,  519. 

Kosalas,  430. 

Kota-Kulaja,  3* 

Kotah  State,  3, 10, 434. 

Kotatavi,  n. 

Kothoor,  13. 

Kotivarsa,  m%ayat  290,  .311,  336,  337,  366.  ■  .■ 
Kottadeva,  261. 

KrathakaisMs,  254. 

Krishna  Dist,  13. 

Krishnamachariar,  Dr.  M.,  (scholar),  475. 
Rrsna  III,  (Rastrakuta  king),  37. 

Krsna  Gupta  IV,  5,  82,  83. 

Krsnapura,  490. 

Krsna  §rl,  (God)  254,  474,  478,  490,  498,  500. 
Krsnavardhana,  127,  256, 

Krsna-Vasudeva,  496. 

Ksama,  (Goddess)  507. 

Ksamasramana,  485. 

Ksantisimha,  577. 

Ksapanaka,  (Siddhasena),  462,  464. 
Ksatrapas,  (Western),  20,  24. 

Ksatriyas,  92,  93,  94, 122, 129. 

Ksemendra,  463. 
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Ksetramakamatya,  381. 

ICsudraka,  337. 

Kubera,  (God),  13,  440,  490. 

Kuberanaga,  24, 

Kukura,  321. 

Kulottunga  Cola  I,  359. 

Kuluta,  19. 

Kumaradasa,  478. 

Kumaradatta,  562. 

Kumara  Devi,  8,  232,  384,  402,  539. 

Kumara  Gupta  I,  15,  23,  27,  29,  30,  31,  32, 
33,  35j  37}  38,  64,65 , 113,  122,  127,  142, 145, 
147,  152,  21 6,  230,  243,  259,  264,  276,  278, 
289,  293,  292,  298,  300,  308,  310,  31 1,  3*6, 
337,  338}  343,  347,  3^6,  386,  38 7,  388,  389, 
392,  419,  420,  425,  430,  431,  432,  437,  438, 
440,  441,  442,  463,  464,  471,  496,  497,  499, 

sSsSISs*  S3I'538,SJ9'S40'547' 

Kumara  Gupta  II,  37,  389,  390,  498,  $39,  548, 
Kumara  Gupta  III,  67,  2iz 
Kumara  Gupta  IV,  63,  64. 

Kumara  Raja  (Bhaskaravarman),  132,  257, 
375,  528,  564* 

Kumarasmhbhava,  463. 

Kumaravado,  304. 

Kumarila,  482,  486,  487. 

Kundi  Dist,  3x1. 

Kuntala,  69* 

Kuhtcsvaradyuta ,  463. 

Kurcakas  (a  Jaina  sect),  561. 

Kuril,  321. 

Kusalaprakasa,  295,  343. 

Ku^anas,  20,  21,  218,  230,  307,  317,  382,  510. 
Kusika  (Bhagavata),  500. 

Kiisinagara,  374,  519,  530, 

Kusthalapura,  13. 

Kusumapura,  361. 

Kutch,  74. 

Kuttalura,  13. 

JCuvalayamala,  532. 

.  L  '  .  . 


Lokayatikas,  560. 
Lokesvara  Padmapani,  442. 
Louis  XIV,  393. 

M 


LaksmI,  (Goddess),  16,  232,  383,  384,  385, 
419,498,  499,  502,  508,539. 

Lakulisa,  (God)  491,  500. 

Lalitaditya  Muktaplda,  90. 

Lalitasuradeva,  19,  268. 

Lampa,  521. 

Lata  (-visaya),  39,  78,  310,  366,  367. 

Later  Guptas  of  Magadha,  82,  239,  272, 572. 
Lauhitya,  (river),  40,  68. 

Law,  Dr  B.  C.,  (scholar),  II. 

Leuce  Come,  372. 

Licchavika,  321. 

Licchavis,  8,  468. 

Lohitya,  (river),— see  Lauhitya  above,  66, 
13  L  420. 


Madambas,  223. 

Madelakha,  450. 

Madhavacarya,  486,  492. 

Madhava  Gupta,  63, 64,  71,  79,  8l,  82,  84, 

127,371,479,499. 

Madhavasena,  244,  245. 

Madhavika,  333. 

Madhu,  (river),  329,  356, 

Madhura,  395. 

Madhurika,  333. 

Madhyadesa,  28,  88, 1 15, 

Madhyamika-kara,  480. 

Madira,  232. 

Madkana,  (village),  358. 

Madra,  3,  559,  560. 

Madrakas,  12,  86,  321. 

Magadha,  2,  5 ,7,  9, 35,  68,  79  80, 81, 82,  86, 
87,  88,  130, 231,-  239,  267, 319,  367, 482,  485, 
491.568,576,598. 

Ma.gha.478. 

Maghavan,  148. 

Mahabhairavasvami,  504. 

Mahabharata ,  12, 101,  214,  553. 

Mahabhasyd ,  469. 

Mahabhavaguptaraja  I,  (Yayati),  237,  306, 
311,  312. 

Mahabodhi,  514. 

Mahadeva,  501,  502. 

Mahadevi,  2. 

Mahajayaraja,  no,  184,  30S,  552. 

Mahakala,  (God),  185,  505, 506. 
Mahakafitara,  12. 

Mahakataha^  379,  380 
Mahakosaia,  480. 

Mahakuta,  1,40. 

Mahamallapuram,  541, 

Mahanaman,  464,  516, 565, 

Maharastra,  72,  481. 

Mahasena  Gupta,  63,  64,  65,  66,  67,  68,  80, 
81, 82, 13 1,  479. 

Mahasenasvami,  437, 501. 

Mahasudevaraja,  184,  313,  314, 329,  499, 550, 
552. 

Mahavamsa ,  492. 

Mahavira,  443,  494. 

Mahendra,  12,  32,  40, 466,  5< 

Mahendraditya,  569. 

Makes  vara,  380, 503,  504,  51 
Mahesvarapura,  505. 

Mahibali,  335. 

Mahinda,  492. 
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Mahlsa  (-mati),  395. 

Mahisakas,  480. 

Mahisasuramardh ini,  440, 

Mahyar  State,  5  XX. 

Maitrakas  (of  Yalabhi),  39, 73, 107,  315,  343, 
344345,  473*503. 570- 
Maitreya,  480. 

Maitri,  (monk),  586* 

Majumdar,  Dr.  R.  C.,  (scholar),  74,  381. 
Makandi,  379. 

Malabar,  412. 

Maiada,  1 16, 583,  596. 

Miilati,  102, 187, 411,  420. 

Malavaka,  (-hhukti),  40,  316, 

Malavas,  n,.39,  78,  86, 590. 

Malavika,  333,458. 

MManmgnimitranj ,  253,  273,  451,  455,  457, 
463. 

Malaya,  377, 379,  380. 

Malayaketu,  250,  278. 

Malkhed,  305, 

Mallaka,  321c. 

Mallinatha,  in,  265,  266, 289,  430,  454. 
Malwa,  24,  26,  35,  36,  39,  40,  64,  68,  69,  73, 
74,  75.  81. 130, 139,  333*  3^9.  47$,  505- 
Mstnahka,  84,  85. 

Manapura,  (Manipura),  309, 

Mandaravi^nu,  71, 

Mandasor,  30,  31,  40. 

Mandhatri,  508. 

Mangalesa,  72, 86, 464. 

Maninagapethe,  308,  309, 312,  503. 
Manoratha,  343,  365,  472, 481* 

Manpur,  503. 

Manta-raja,  12. 

Mantragupta,  250. 

Manu,  (Law  Giver),  102,  146,219,  326,  352, 

360,548,549. 

Marathi,  348,  349. 

Masana— -place,  266, 

Masnlipatam,  370. 

Matangaka,  409,  412. 

Mathura,  4,  24,  115,  323, 374,  397, 4*3,  438, 
439,  441,  489,  490,  491,  495,  520,  521,  540, 
559,  565- 
Matidatta,  293. 

Matipura,  521, 

Matrdasa,  144,  367. 

Matrsena,  in. 

Matrsiva,  359. 

Matrvisnu,  {Maharaja),  200,  230,  243,  311, 
499* 

Maudgalya,  244. 

Maukharis,  I,  2,  3, 40,  64,  66,  79,  8o,  82,  85, 
89, 107, 208,  231,  504. 

Mauryas,  119,  218,  228. 


May  lira,  476. 

Mayuraka,  477* 

Mayurfiksa,  432, 

Mayurasarma,  3,  107. 
hfaytirastava,  476. 

Medhuna,  224,  340. 

Megasthenes,  1 82,  2i;8,  491. 

Meghavarna,  5 17, 

Mekalfi,  39. 

Mckhalaka,  1 27,  256,  408, 

Mcrv,  372. 

Mesopotamia,  372. 

Middle  Kingdom,  II 5* 

Mihiralaksmi,  (Goddess)  51 L 
Miluras,  532. 

Mirashi,  MM,  V.  V„  (scholar),  19, 20. 
Mitradeva,  452. 

Mitra  Gupta,  283. 

Mohenjo  Dare,  421* 

Mokhiiri,  2. 

Mrechakatika ,  272,  280. 

Mrgasikhavana,  8,  514,  5 1 5,  516. 
Mrgesavarim,  561,  $62. 

Mudabidri,  430. 

Mudrarakmsn,  183,  250,  270,  278,  284,  368, 
470. 

MuJmalU~T~7 awiirtbh,  X$,  17*  19.  2I»  22>  23- 
Mu  khara,  3. 

-  Muktika,  452. 

Muktmtlwari,  Pass,  434. 

Mundesvara,  429. 

Murghab,  (river)  465, 

Murundas,  13. 

MtHa-pi  (Muktapida),  91, 

Myos,  371. 

■  Myos  Hormos,  372. 

Mysore,  3. 

'  N  ' 

NachnS.  Kutharl,  428,  429/  43L  433*  434. 
441. 

Naga,  io. 

Naga,  Sri,  344.  . 

Nagadatta,  to. 

Nagadeva,  ( Uparika ),  287,  288. 

Nagadeya,  (Sahtaka),  255. 

Nagas,  (dynasty),  440. 

Nagarjuna,  479;  493* 

Nagasena,  10. 

Nagasimha,  263,  342 
Nagasri,  355* 

Nagod  State,  429. 

Nagaudh  State,  309. 

Kalanda,  ( SahghUrama ),  6,  7*  $5 >  I07>  3C09> 

117, 155, 257, 258, 276, 375, 441, 442, 480, 
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481,  485,  496.  523,  525,  530,  563,  564.  565, 
566,  567,  568,  569,  570,  571,  572,  573. 574, 
576,  577,  582,  583,  587,  588, 594,  595, 596, 
597,  598,  599. 

Nalapura,  210. 

Nalinapura,  19. 

Nanda,  361. 

Narada  (Law  Giver),  161,  167,  168,  215,  225, 
226,  227,  228,  324,  325,  326,  360,  453,  494* 
Narasimha  I,  (Mahamalla)  476. 
Narasimhgadh,  II 
Narasiihha  Gupta,  37,  390,  497,  498 
Narasiihhavarma  II,  476 
Naravarman,  33 
Narayana  Visnu,  495,  496 
Narendra  Gupta,  80. 

Narendrasena,  38,  39. 

Narendravinlta,  80. 

Narmada,  (river).  24,  38,  39  86. 

Narwar,  10. 

Nasik,  2  224,  444. 

Nasti,  (town),  3,  11. 

Natesvara,  438, 440. 

Nath,  Mr  Jagan,  (scholar),  20. 

Natha,  343,  472. 

Natha  Sarman,  291, 

Natyadarpana  {Mirror  of  Dancing),  470. 
Natyasastra,  451. 

Nayasena,  (Kayastha),  269. 

Nellore  Dist,  13. 

Nemicandra,  479. 

Nepal,  19. 

Nerbudda,  (see  Narmada  above),  37. 
Nicagiri,  185. 

Nidhanpur,  79. 

Nidhipatidatta,  283. 

Nilalohita,  (Rudrasiva),  136. 

Nilanetra,  480. 

Nilaraja,  13. 

Nirgranthas,  563. 

Nirmanda,  (village),  546. 

Nisbis,  372. 

Nitisara,  22,  23,  466,  467. 

North  Arcot  Dist,  13. 

North  Bengal,  30. 

O 

Odivisa,  91. 

Odra,  91. 

Oghadeva,  502. 

O-hi-ch-i-ta-lo,  (Ahicchatra?),  1 15. 
Opzm-grama,  (pallika),  308,  309. 

Orissa,  30, 258,  429,  452,  433,  434,  481- 
Oxford,  573,  574. 

Oxus,  (river),  373,  374, 465. 

O-ye-mu-khi,  (Hayamukha),  132. 


P 


Padtna  Parma ,  551,  552,  553. 
Padmavati,  10. 

Padmavati,  (wife  of  Sahghila),  559. 
Paharpur,  (Bengal),  541. 

Pakotaka,  1. 

Palakka,  23. 

Palaka,  281. 

Palakkada,  13. 

Palas,  (dynasty),  72,  239,  269. 
Palasika,  (-Halsi);  561. 

Pallavas,  1,  3, 13,  86,  87. 
Pamvagrama,  317. 

Pancala,  321. 

Pancakulyavapaka,  332. 

Pandya,  395. 


Panini,  469,  477, 490,  577. 

Paramartha,  28. 

Parasarya,  199. 

Parasmania,  Nagod  State,  440. 

Pargiter,  F.  E.  (scholar),  1, 9, 357. 

Pari  Gupta,  2. 

Pariyatra,  179, 252,  521. 

Pariyaya,  (village),  309. 

Parivrajakas,  {-Maharajas})  230,235.  307, 310 
314  342,457*  0/0  ' 


Parvata,  (monastery),  5 77. 

Parvati,  (Goddess),  432, 440,  502,  509. 
Parvatiparanaya,  475. 

Pasispatas,  199,  473,  591,  500,  503,  505. 
Patalasvamin,  506,  507. 

Pataliputra,  9,  21,  24,  26,  27,  143,  144,147, 
183,  368,  374,  376,  380,  381,  467,468,578. 
Pathak,  Dr.  K.  B.f  (scholar),  465, 

Pa  than,  500. 

Patna,  439. 

Patralata,  187. 

Pattadakal,  437. 

Pattapadraka,  309. 

Pawaiya,  37. 

Penthana-bhukti,  312. 

Periplus ,  The ,  12,  370, 371,  371. 

Persia,  37;,  378. 

Persians,  412. 

Peshawar,  375. 

Petra,  372. 


Phalgudafta,  365, 472. 
Phangapallika,  315. 
Pi-shan-na,  115,  375. 
Pilu,  (sprays),  150. 
Pimparipadraka,  312. 
Pinakin,  503. 
Pingalanetra,  480. 
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Pippalarunkari,  (Piplod),  570, 
Pisajipadukam,  224, 

Pistapura,  12,  502* 

Pisuna,  246, 

Pokharan,  7,  io,  33, 

Polar,  13* 

PrrnbJl5TkTaraVardh''U,:l'  :,S-  6*’  <>5,  «>.  <V~,  82, 
I7r’  Jut’  J5«'  1<>3’  ^  Ift4,  K,5»  166,  1 6<), 
l7*’  l*7'  :'f’  204,  205,  207, 208,  2CKJ, 

Si  S;  S  s3  2341 *48>  SI7'45e'  502: 

Prabharaitra,  574. 

Prabhavaii  Gupta,  4,  5, 

Pragiotisa,  xHo. 

Prakasaditya,  389. 

Prakataditya,  500,  5(15. 

Purjuabhadra,  568. 

Prajiiakara,  48b. 

IVajfmrasmi,  523* 

Pramati,  159,  399. 

Prarjuna,  11. 

Prasad,  Dr.  Beni,  (scholar),  237, 
Prasahyavigraha,  304. 

Pravarasona,  (writer),  470, 

Pravarasctw  1, 1,5,31,463,504,  540- 

x  ravarasena  II,  4,  38, 172, 177  2%2  ate  vtr* 

.  sS  S;  g* 3iz;  **>  353: 

Prayaga,  132,  164, 2x2,  37^  480. 

Pritikuta,  102. 

Priyadarkka,  450. 

Prthvisena,  (.-maiiiri), 

Prthvisena,  (-Kumardmdtvd),  204. 

Prthvlsena  I,  4,  504, 

Ptolemy,  13, 370,  371,373. 

p«Ss  a  "■  *  ™  *  >» 

Pulindas,  (wild  tribe),  267. 

Pundra,  (grass),  149. 

Puntjravardhana,  31,  91,  291, 3n,  560. 

lT£L^’x'M,37,2i7^3'lls-*5- 

Purika,  273. 

Purnavarman,  80,  8x,  82,  85,  516, 

P",s,<sr&y  *■ w  «•  37'8s'», 

Pu?pabhuti,  (Pujyabhuti),  63,  64,  66  60  72 
79, 80, 173,  208, 272, 484,  512.  ’  691  72’ 

Puspakaranda,  281. 

5sr^“teu,i3j'3<-3s'38- 
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Raghu,  137. 

Raghuvaqisa,  446, 463,  465,  466,  589. 


Raipur,  12. 

Rujadevi,  473. 

Rajagraha,  374, 

Rajagrlia  Valley,  579. 

Raja  Maharaja,  317, 

Rajamasa,  (vvlu'at),  150. 

■Rajaona.  Murder  Dt,  443. 

Rajapur,  374,  381. 

R:\iaputana,  12. 

Rajasukhara,  10,  478. 

Rajavarnia,  470. 

7<)>  187 , 2(>o,  204,  205,  207, 
-16,  217,  427, 4H),  445,  448, 449,  452,  566. 
Rajavarclhana  1, 508,  5 12. 

RS'noT-,lI|’)s<,;7°'  W’  *39,  158,  165, 
2  t/0, 171,208,  213,  214,  248,  445,  474; 

Rajyika,  472. 

Raksasa,  250. 

Rama,  17. 

Ramaeatuira.  47c). 

Ramagrama,  374, 

*"•*»•** 

Ramamurti,  Mr  G.  V.,  (scholar),  p.  381. 

htimnyum ,  1 71;  0 

Rmm§up  134, 

RSmgarh  hill,  451. 

Rami,  291. 

Rankabota,  545, 

Rapson,  K  J.,  (scholar),  10. 

Ratnaranjika,  572. 

Ratnasagara,  573. 

Ratnasiroha,  576, 
f  Ratnavali ,  475. 

!  Ratnavati,  283* 

Ratnodadhi,  572. 

Ravi  Gupta,  484. 

Ravi,  (river),  3, 18. 

Rawwal,  15, 17,  18,  3i, 22. 

Resaina,  372. 

Raychaudhun,  Dr  H.  C,  (scholar),  pp.  43, « 
Ray,  Dr.  H.  C.,  (scholar),  89. 

Revatigrama,  307,  308. 

Revatika,  (village),  345,  543. 

Ribhupala,  293,  337. 

R°hi,  (Afganistan),  374, 

Rome,  371,  372,  373. 

Rsimitra,  514. 

Rtusaihhara,  590* 

Rudrabhuti,  334, 

Rudradaman,  310, 317. 

Rudradeva,  4,  10. 

Rudra  Gupta,  2» 
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Rudrani,  509* 

Rudrascna,  I,  2,  4,  468, 5 04. 

Rudrasena  II,  5,  25.  54*« 

Rudrasoma,  559. 

Rtidra  Viharusvamin ,  276. 

Rukmini,  254, 

Rupnarayan,  (river),  380. 

S 

Saba,  26,  467. 

Sabaras,  267,  418. 

Sabaraavami,  486. 

Sabathu  Hill,  1 8, 

Saba-Virasena,  500. 

Sac  a*,  373. 

Snddaras'a?ia  Samuccaya,  487* 

Safar,  1 7* 

Safcid  Khob,  373* 

Sagaradatta," 160, 280. 

Sagaramati,  532. 

Sahalatavi,  11. 

Sahiintrsahis,  1 3, 

Sahya,  40, 

Sailagiri,  534* 

Sailas,  89. 

Sakala,  (Sialkot),  12. 

Saka  Muruntlas,  13. 

Sakas,  13, I6,*l8,  20,  21,  221,  241. 
Sakatadasa,  278. 

;  §akraditya,  32,  568. 

Smmtaltl,  184,  246,  274,  445.  553* 
SakyabodM,  483. 

,  Sakyaldrti,  576. 

Salapaksa,  263,  546,  566. 

Samacaradeva,  80,  300,  391. 

Samacara  Narendraditya,  390. 

Samadhya,  531. 

Sdmalipadasa,  224, 

Samantabhadra,  486. 

Samaraiccha  Kaha,  378,  381,  536. 
Samarkhand;  3  73,  374* 

Samatata,  3 1,  90, 3 1 9,  482. 

Sambhapala,  293. 

Sambhalpur,  12. 

Sambhu,  467,  501,  503. 

Sariiksobha,  (Maharaja),  294,  308,  309, 342, 
350/471,  484,  502,  503. 

Sainudra  Gupta.  3, 4,  6,  7,  8,  9, 10, 12, 13,  14, 
15,  1 6,  20,  23,  26,  30, 33,  76, 109,  142, 145. 
172,  17;,  179,  183,  228,  232,234,  236,  237, 
239,  241,  242,  243,  262,  263,  275,  292, 293, 
294,  295,  296,  300,  302,  303,  307,  308,317, 
331,  333?  341?  345,  346,  363,  382,  383, 384, 
391,  402,  409,  453,  462,  468,  495,  496, 514 
516,517,  530,538,  540,  543,  560. 
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Samudrasena,  181,  242,  295,  307,  332,  340, 

„  343,  5li. 

Sanakanikas,  (Maharaja),  (see  Visnudasa 
below),  12,  26,  241. 

Sanasiddha,  368. 

Sanathkumara,  379. 

Sanci,  12, 13, 434, 435,  436,  493, 594. 

Sandaka,  (Gandaka  ?),  293. 

Sanghabhadra,  481. 

Sanghila,  264,  531,  559. 

Sangrama  Gupta,  240. 

Sanjhal,  22. 

Sankara,  531. 

Sankaragana,  40, 63,  65,  85, 239,  303,  304. 
Sankararya,  22. 

Sankara  Vetalabhatta,  462. 

Sankarasana,  490. 

Sankasya,  519. 

Sankasya,  (mountains),  374. 

Santal  Parganas,  (Dist),  70. 

Santa  Raksita,  484. 

Santivarma,  (Kadamba),  107. 

Sanudeva,  380. 

Sapta  Matrkas,  (Goddesses),  210. 

Sarabha,  455. 

Sarabhaketu,  409. 

Sarabhapura,  308. 

Sarasaka,  333. 

Saraswati,  (Goddess),  407,  359. 

Saraswati,  Rangaswami,  (scholar),  20. 
Saraswati,  (river),  137,  164, 166. 

Sarayit,  (Ganga),  164. 

Sarga,  380. 

Sariputtra,  573. 

Sarma  Gupta,  18. 

Sarnath,  442. 

Sarngin,  425,  498. 

Sarvadarsana  Sahgraha ,  492. 

Sarvajna  Mitra,  484. 

Sarvajna  Narayana,  352. 

Sarvanaga,  (Mahdraja),  233,  310,  510. 
Sarvanatha,  (Maharaja),  no,  242,  255,  298, 
308,  309,  312,  334,  342,  343,350,  35b  359, 
472,502,  503,  5H,  591* 

Sarvani,  509. 

Sarvavarman,  67,  95,  5*2. 

Sasanka,  68,  69,  70,  7h  72,  80, 118,  174,  231, 

Sastika,  (chaff),  150. 

Satapatha  Brdhmana ,  478. 

Satara  37. 

Satavahanas,  I,  2.  3, 4,  5,  224, 230,  323,  340, 
469. 

Sati  Sirimata,  49°* 

Satkunta,  84. 
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Satrughnaraja,  356. 

Saty  a  simha-svami ,  20. 

Satyasraya,  73. 

Satvata,  490. 

Saunaka,  470. 

Scythians,  2X4,  218,  230,  307. 

Seleucia,  372. 

Semuila,  (Cluiul),  370. 

Sena,  380. 

Senas,  (dynasty),  72. 

Seth,  Dr  1L  C,  (scholar),  7. 

Srtulnrhdlui ,  470. 

Sha-cki',  (Sanehi),  147. 

Shalibad  Dist,  83,  429,  436. 

Sialkot,  (see  Sale  a  la  above),  3/. 
Siddhiikedam,  561* 

Siddharsi,  487. 

Siddharta,  492. 

Siddharlaka,  278. 

Siddhascnn,  296,  345,  364,  473. 

Siddhasena  Divakara,  485, 

Siddhasc.na  Gani,  486. 

Sikharasvfunin,  2,  17,  22,  294,  467, 

Sikharpur  Dist.,  260. 
gikhin,  536,  537* 

Sila,  484* 

Silabhadra,  257, 482,  523, 563,  574-  577- 

Sllacandra,  596. 

Siladitya,  Sri,  73, 74. 75,  249,  343. 

Siladitya  I,  75,  76,  344,  503. 

Siladitya  II,  503. 

Siliditya  III.  345,  358,  57°. 

Siladitya  VII,  74,  75,95, 142,  177,  200,  231, 
234,  242,  253,  296,  335.338,  341,  345,  349, 
^  364, 420,  424, 426,  473,  504. 514,  547,  550- 
Siladitya,  (Harsa),  72,  75* 

Siladitya. Raja,  13.2, 526, 

Simliaghosa,  285. 

Simhala,  (Ceylon),  13, 143,  377. 

Simhanada,  174, 

Simhapura,  375, 52X, 

Siihhavarman,  (M&hfirfija),  7,  33, 

Sindh  u,  (river),  133,  375. 

Sihghala,  (Ceylon),  (see  Simhala  above),  143* 

Singara,  372. 

Sirpur,  12* 

Sisupalavadha,  478. 

Siva,  (God),  102, 195, 205, 2IX,  429, 433,  434, 
,  438, 439,  440, 489, 5oi,  509, 536,  555- 
Sivabhagapura,  309, 315. 

Sivacandra,  331. 

Sivagupta,  (of  Katak),  306,  342. 
Sivakhadaguta,  (Sivaskandagupta  ?),  2. 
Sivamitra,  494. 

Sivanaga,  285. 


Sivanaudi.  It). 

Siva  raja,  304, 

Skanda,  (God)  15,  502. 

Skandabhata,  344,  34,3.  304,  473. 

Slctindtt  Gupta.  28.  30,  3 r,  52,  33,  34.  35, 
37.3^.39,»4.  (>5.  TOO,  HP,  152,  1?<),  200, 
2.12,  233,  234,  236,  237,239,  24 r,  252,  259, 

2PT,  204,  205  ,  2<>H,  2-0,  275,  270,  277,  307, 

3>».  33<>,  344,  340.  347.  300,  3<»7,  308.  388, 
3.89,  402.  430,  432,442,  495,  497,  501,  502, 
510.513,519,531,544.594.595. 

Skamlapfila,  203. 

Skandasvatnin,  478,  474. 

Smith,  V.  A.,  (scholar),  8,  <>,  10. 

SmiiiSf  325, 

Socotora,  371. 

Sodasa,  404. 

Soumdova,  37. 

Soniaudakn-grama,  312. 

Smmtrata,  (-aefiryah  544. 

Son,  (river),  309. 

Southern  India,  r  12,  2M,  2/d,  278. 

South  Kanara  Disk  433. 

Spooner,  D.  H.,  (scholar),  3(17, 

Sntvaua  Belgola,  494. 

Sriivasti,  145,  159,  519. 

Sr  a  vast  i  {-hhukli),  312. 

Snbhd&a,  378. 

Sridharavarman,  13. 

Sri  llaritlasa,  2. 

Srikantha,  70,  149, 187* 

Srinaga,  268* 

Snnagara,  373, 

Sripttra,  12,  38  r. 

Sri  vi  jay  a,  381. 

Srhgaraprakasa,  463,  470* 

Srughna,  480. 

Stein,  Sir  Aurel,  (scholar)  90* 

Sthanu  (Siva),  503. 

Sthanudatta,  293,  3x6, 

Sthanvl§vara,  3,  63, 6S,  71,  114,11$,  *49, 15<>r 
359,  374,  424,  54<5. 

Sfchiramati,  574- 
Sthulabhadra,  493.*  '  ■  ■ 

Sthuna,  285.' . 

Strabo#  220, 360,  371*  ■. 

Subahdhu,  29,  30,  469. 

Sudarsana,  (lake),  34,  212. 

Sudatta,  147. 

Sudevana,  379* 

Sudevaraja,  {Maharaja),  342. 

Sudraka,  176, 195,  214,  272. 

Sudras,  92, 94,  95,  96, 145. 

Sudrsti,  408,  4x2,  415#  4I9>  477* 

Suhma,  (country),  133. 

Sukhanasa,  174,  399. 
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Sukra,  237,352.' 

Sukraniii,  238, 347. 

Suksmasiva,  85,  473. 

Sukthankar,  Dr  V.  S.,  (scholar),  313,  314. 
Sukulidesa,  31 1. 

Sulapani,  503. 

Sulisagrama,  307,  340. 

Sultanganj,  442. 

Sumitra,  452. 

Stmgas,  (dynasty),  441. 

Suprabhadra,  478. 

Surastra,  13,  25,  26,  34,  130,  133,  212,  265, 
309,  310,  312,  313,  315,  316,  318,  321,  333, 
356,  358,  370,  473- 
Suri,  Haribhadra,  1, 488. 

Surya  (God),  105,  169,  440. 

Suryadatta,  237,  342,  471, 472. 

Suryamitra,  512,  514. 

Suryasataka,  476. 

Susarman,  378. 

Susruta,  397, 398. 

Susthitavarman,  66,  68, 131, 

Susumna,  105. 

Susunia,  7,  10. 

Suvarnabhumi,  370,  378,  379. 

Svamidatta,  13. 

Svami  Rudrasimba,  25. 

Svayambhudeva,  293,  503. 
Svetavarahasvamin,  337. 

Swat,  (country),  373. 

Syamadevi,  66, 

T 

Ta-T-sung,  393. 

Tadwa,  374. 

Tagarti  agrahara ,  26 6. 
lakha ,  (Chek-ka),  II5,  373. 

Talesvara,  (Almora  Dist.),  260. 

Tamas,  511. 

Tamluk,  380. 

Tamraliptl,  (Tamluk),  (also  see  Damlipta 
above),  143,  144,  371,  376,  378,  380,  595,  579* 
Tao-Fang,  518. 

Taraka,  169. 

Taranatha,  9,  479. 

Tarapida,  450. 

Tashkurgan,  373. 

Tathagata,  517, 519,571* 

Tathagata  Gupta,  569,  '576,  577. 

Taxila  (Taksasila),  164,  373,  374,  375,  490, 
533,  568,  572. 

Tibet,  79, 485. 

Tigowa,  434. 

Tigris,  372. 

Tikari,  433. 


Tikin,  (Tegin),  266. 

Tilabhattaka,  263,  341. 

Tiladhaka,  (Tillara),  568,  576,  577. 
Tirabhukti,  259,  268,  275. 

Titibha,  507. 

Tlvaradeva,  {Raja),  184,  312,  353,  420,  430, 
538,  552. 

Toramana,  20,  21,  37,  213,  243,  310, 465,  499, 
503,511,512,  532,  533* 

Toramana  I,  21,  23. 

Toraraya  Sri,  532. 

Tribhuvanamalla  Narendradeva,  306. 
Trichinopoly,  3,  541. 

Trikuta,  39. 

Tripurantaka,  511. 

Tuen-hiang ,  1 9. 

Tulumbukhanda,  312. 

Tuluva,  (mod.  South  Kanara),  160, 439. 

T umburu,  453,  494, 

Tumour,  George,  (scholar),  299. 

U 

Ucchahara,  309. 

Ucchakalpa,  230,  23X,  308,  309. 
Udakumbhavidhana,  103. 

Udanakupa,  303. 

TJdayagiri,  (Bhopal  State),  26,  27,  434,  440. 
Udityacarya,  5 00. 

Udyotarka,  295,  343. 

Ugrasena,  13. 

Ujjaini,  (city),  13,  39,  40,  63,  65,  185,  412, 
427,  SOS* 

lima,  (Goddess)  509. 

Umasvati,  (Goddess)  486. 

United  Provinces,  1 8,  37,  40. 
Upahilapathaka,  335. 

Upamita,  500. 

Uraiyur,  (city),  87. 

Usanas,  (Goddess)  2x9. 

•  V 

Yadner,  61. 

Vahatava,  245. 

Yai  jayahti,  379,  381. 

Vainya  Gupta,  47,  355,  391. 

Vaisali,  29,  274,  334,  367, 375,  480. 
Yaisampayana,  187. 

Yaisnavas,  502. 

Yaisyas,  93, 94, 143,  568. 

Yajra,  48,  51, 52. 

Yakarakhya,  (Vajra  ?),  51. 

Yak  at  a,  r. 

Yakataka,  313. 

Yakatakas,  (dynasty),  I,  3,  4,  5,  36,  38,  3 
178. 
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Vukataka  Empire,  274, 

Valabhi,  (city),  73,  70,  78,  133,  231,  283,  345, 
370,  473,  485*  494*  5*2,  31  >5,  570, 

Vafoka,  355, 

VaJavi-^/.v^va,  308. 

Vilmaan,  (God),  28,  460. 

V iimana-B bat t a-Bana ,  475. 

Vaiiga,  90,  395- 
V angara-grainalcu,  307. 

V appaglulsavfit  a,  7 1. 

Varadhami,  i6o« 

Varadinna,  472. 

Varahamihira,  ri. 

Varahasvamin,  290,,  337, 

Varaka  (mandula)  80,  328. 

Varanasi,  375. 

Vararuci,  469. 

Varondra,  483. 

Varilca,  35  t. 

Varmans  of  Pnskanma,  (dynasty),  54, 
Varuka,  269. 

Vanina,  (God),  494. 

Varunasvamiii,  512.  >  *  * 

Varunavisnu,  499. 

Varumkfi,  68,  312,  $12,  5x4* 

Vasnka,  288. 

Vasavadatta,  29,  469, 

Vasavana,  477* 

Vasistha,  (Law-Giver),  21$ 

Vasisthaputra,  Sri  Camtumula  1, 14. 
Vasisthaputra,  Sri  Pulumayi,  340* 
Vaspacchedya,  (grass),  150. 

Vasubandhu,  27, 28,  $19, 

Vasnbhuti,  379. 

Vasndcva,  494,  495,  ■ . 

'  Vasudeva-Krsna,  489, 

Vatabhoga,  289*  . 

Vatagohali,  27$. 

Vatatavi,  n. 

;  Vatsa,  (KausSihbi),  39$.'  .■ 

Vatsabhatti,  343,  344. 

•  Vatsapalasvlmm,  269.  ■ 

Yatsyayana,  99, 123, 129,  262,  398,  421, 470. 
Vattag&mani,  492* 

Vattura,  90. 

Vayavikara,  477. 

Vayigrama,  332. 

Vdyu  Parana ,  2. 

Vedas,  97,  549. 

Vengi,  (Pedda-Vegi),  13,  311. 

Vetravaman,  311. 

Vetravati,  246, 

Vibhudatta,  342. 

Vidarbha,  84, 194,  245,  410. 

Vidisa,  12,  59, 60, 61, 62, 409. 


Yidyanauda,  481). 

Yigrahnraja,  300* 

Yija.vaoa,;:int,  l.|r,  237,  278,  3<i5l  430,  543, 

Vija yaraju,  317. 

Vi  jaynsonu  ( v,7 waiitti),  259, 

Vi  jaynsimha,  537. 

Vi jji k a,  470. 

Viknimaditya  I,  (Wcntcra  CTifiikyas),  90. 

\  ikranmditya  II,  ( Ik’irkamiiris),  2T  2*1  28 

20,30.463,485,500*  '  * 

Vikranulditya  VI,  (Western  Calulcya),  31L 
I  'ikramdrvastyaui,  103. 

Vilas,  90. 

Vi kisa v:Ui,  174,  21a 
Vinayadutla,  2tSo. 

Yinayfiditya,  84. 

Yindliyas,  40,  $o,  (>3,  305,  500,  51  >8. 
Vindhyasakti,  5. 

Viprapfila,  203. 

Viradha  Gupta,  361. 

Ybnijika,  210. 

Vira.sena,  27,  407. 

V irasnui  Krarndditya,  300. 

V isfikai-aearya ,  500. 

VisfdvhadaUa,  tor,  278,  284. 

Visnu,  (engineer),  355. 

Visnu,  (God),  498,  510,  536,  $39,  555, 

Visnu,  (Law-0 ivor),  360. 

Visnudfisa  {Maharaja),  241,  496. 

Visnugopa,  13. 

Visnugupta,  22, 64, 83,  389. 390,  466f  $39* 

Visnuvardluma,  23 1, 

Visrula,  159,  452* 

V  is varOpacarya,  260, 

Visvavrman,  33,  130, 13 1,  152, 184, 477,  499* 
502. 

Vkagapatam  Disk,  13, 

Vogel,  Dr.  J.  Ph.,  (scholar.)*.  259,  541, 
Votasantika,  484. 

Vrjjika,  321. 

Vyaghra,  559, 

Vyaghraketu,  427* 

Vyaghrapallika,  (village),  309* 

Vyaghraraja,  12. 

W  .  .  . 

Wang-hinea-tH  5x6, 517. 

Walters*  T*  (scholar),  403, 

Western  Calukyas,  54X. 

Western  India,  491. 

Western  Ksatrapas,  2$. 

,v  Y  ■■ 

Yadavas,  (Sennas)*  437, 

Yajuasena,  244* 
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226, 323,  324, 395,  326. 

Yajuavalkya  Smrli,  260. 

Yama,  (God)  449,  490- 
Yamuna,  (Ganga),  437. 

Yamuna,  (Goddess)  429. 

I  Yamuna,  (Jamuna  river),  164,490,  540. 
.Yapaniyas,  (a  Jaina  sect),  561. 


— **  93>  94,  225,  Yasodharman  (Visnuvardhana), 


55,  56,252,  473, 5^  '’  4S>  ^ 

Yasovarmadeva,  50,  51,  116,  148,  260,583, 
590,596. 

Yasovati,  169, 187,  205,  411,  412,  445,  447. 
Yaudheyas,  n,  12. 

Yavanas,  133, 134. 

Yellamanchili,  13. 

*^ue-chi,  (Indo-Scythians),  493. 
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